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SLOAN  ON  WAGES 

General  Motors  Head  Says  Higher 
Wages  and  Lower  Prices 
Desirable 


The  Associated  Press  on  January  9 
picked  up  as  first  page  news  a  routine 
statement  of  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  General  Motors,  to 
the  company’s  375,000  stockholders,  in 
which  Mr.  Sloan  declared  that  high 
wages  and  a  high  standard  of  living 
could  exist  only  “to  the  extent  that  we 
are  able  to  promote  and  capitalize  tech¬ 
nological  progress.” 

He  said  that  little  is  gained  and  per¬ 
haps  much  is  lost  if  to  increase  wages 
means  to  increase  selling  costs.  A  higher 
standard  of  living  is  possible  only  if 
you  can  maintain  or  reduce  selling 
prices  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
wages.  He  pointed  out  that  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  contributed  to  this  goal 
by  boosting  hourly  wages  18  per  cent 
between  19  2  5  and  19  3  7,  while  car 
prices  per  pound  were  reduced  4  5  per 
cent. 

A  high  hourly  wage  and  an  adequate 
work  week  in  terms  of  number  of  hours, 
he  continued,  “are  not  a  complete  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  worker’s  well-being.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  his  em¬ 
ployment  be  as  continuous  as  possible 
throughout  the  year,  for  a  portion  of 
his  expenses  are  manifestly  on  a  yearly 
basis  irrespective  of  his  employment. 

“This  is  truly  a  difficult  problem  in 
many  industries  on  account  of  the  high¬ 
ly  seasonal  sales  trend.  Buyers  buy 
when  they  feel  the  urge — it  is  difficult 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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BEST-BALANCED  STATE 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7 — 
(Special  to  The  News  &  Observer). 

“North  Carolina  is  the  best- 
balanced  State  in  the  country,” 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
today  told  the  Southeastern  Gov¬ 
ernors  at  fhe  White  Hounse  lunch¬ 
eon  table. 

The  President  not  only  made 
the  statement;  he  elaborated  upon 
it  at  some  length. 

Among  the  things  he  stressed 
were  the  absence  of  any  city  in 
the  State  of  as  many  as  100,000 
population,  the  school  and  road 
systems  of  the  State,  its  taxation 
laws,  its  diversified  farming  and 
its  balanced  industry. 

(Advertising  Division,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Development,  please 
note).  » 

_ > 


Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections 

DECEMBER  INSPECTIONS 

During  the  month  of  December,  1937, 
there  was  a  total  of  5  33  establishments 
inspected  throughout  the  State  by  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 
The  records  of  the  inspections  show 
that  12,754  persons  were  employed  in 
these  establishments.  In  addition  to 
the  53  3  regular  inspections,  2  8  special 
visits  were  also  made  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  compliance  with  outstand¬ 
ing  violations. 

In  the  establishments  inspected,  a 
total  of  9  42  orders  were  issued  to  ad¬ 
just  working  conditions.  Compliance 
with  these  orders  have  been  made  in 
804  cases,  according  to  reports  received 
from  the  establishments.  The  majority 
of  these  compliances  were  reported  by 
mail,  although  a  number  of  the  more 
important  ones  were  checked  by  special 
visits  to  see  if  the  law  requirements 
had  been  complied  with. 

The  orders  issued  during  December, 
1937,  to  adjust  working  conditions  were 


as  follows: 

Failure  to  comply  with  the 

maximum  hour  law . 82 

Failure  to  comply  with  the 

child  labor  law .  60 

Failure  to  keep  time  records .  86 

Insanitary  working  conditions .  299 

Insufficient  seats  for  female 

employes  .  4 

Safety  code  violations . - .  26  5 


Miscellaneous  (including  insuffi¬ 
cient  lighting,  ventilation,  etc.)..  14  6 


MAXIMUM  HOUR  AND  CHILD 
LABOR  LAW  INVESTIGATION 

In  July  Miss  Lona  Glidewell  came 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  as  in¬ 
spector.  Her  work,  primarily,  has  been 
in  connection  with  conditions  affecting 
women  and  children  in  North  Carolina. 

In  the  six  months  Miss  Glidewell  has 
been  with  the  Department,  733  estab¬ 
lishments,  including  cafes,  drug  stores, 
billiard  parlors  and  grocery  stores, 
handling  wine  and  beer,  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated.  These  establishments  are 
located  throughout  nine  counties,  four 
being  in  the  Piedmont  and  five  in  the 
East.  In  these  nine  counties  186  minors 
have  been  discharged  on  account  of  the 
new  child  labor  laws  prohibiting 
minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
working  where  alcoholic  liquo.rs  are 
sold.  Only  104  violations  were  found, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  prosecute  only 
one  in  order  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  law. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


NEW  “LABOR”  PAPER 

R.  J.  Newell  of  Norfolk  Planning  to 
Publish  North  Carolina 
Labor  Journal 

During  the  first  week  in  this  month 
one  R.  J.  Newell,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
called  at  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
discuss  the  establishment  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  be  known  as  “The  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Labor  Journal.” 

Asked  as  to  his  backing  and  whether 
the  new  sheet  would  have  the  support 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the  C.  I.  O.,  Mr. 
Newell  said  that  it  would  be  a  private 
enterprise  for  profit,  backed  by  neither 
faction  in  organized  labbr,  but  leaning 
toward  the  A.  F.  of  L.  He  went  fur¬ 
ther  to  display  certain  editorials  that 
will  appear  in  the  new  paper,  bitterly 
attacking  the  C.  I.  O.  for  recent  activi¬ 
ties  and  indicated  that  the  main  object 
of  his  paper  would  be  to  provide  em¬ 
ployers  with  a  weapon  to  fight  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  other  agencies  that  are  at¬ 
tacking  employers. 

Mr.  Newell  refused  to  name  his  back¬ 
ers  but  said  that  sufficient  funds  were 
in  hand  to  publish  the  new  paper  for 
one  year  and  that  the  first  issue,  now 
being  printed  in  Durham,  would  be 
40,000  copies.  He  plans  to  sell  his 
paper  to  employers,  who  will  furnish 
the  “subscription  list.” 

His  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  law  known  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Act,  and  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  already  de¬ 
cided  cases  in  which  the  distribution 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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GOVERNORS  FOR  WAGE 
AND  HOUR  BILL 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7 — 

The  Conference  of  Southeastern 
Governors,  in  session  here  today, 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
President’s  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hours  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  While  some  members 
of  the  Conference  were  not  over- 
enthusiastic  about  it,  there  was  no 
strong  opposition  and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  recommendation 
covering  it  wTas  adopted  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  action  of  these  governors 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  position  on  this  question. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  in  every  Southeastern  state 
is  also  the  party  leader  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  will  think  twice, 
maybe  more,  before  voting  against 
their  wishes  when  this  legislation 
comes  up  again. 

_ ■) 
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“A  KIND  WORD  FOR  THE 
SOUTH” 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Jan¬ 
uary  8  there  is  a  very  fine  article  by 
Stanley  High,  with  the  above  caption. 
Unlike  Walter  Davenport,  of  Collier's , 
who  apparently  set  out  to  find  the  bad 
in  our  industrial  set-up,  Mr.  High  de¬ 
liberately  chose  to  spend  five  weeks 
among  us  “to  see  the  bright  side,  if 
there  was  a  bright  side.” 

In  our  issue  for  November  we  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Davenport  that  it  was  not 
all  bad  in  Dixie  and  recommended  that 
he  visit  some  of  our  better  mill  villages 
and  see  what  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes  are  doing. 

We  now  commend  to  Mr.  Davenport 
the  fair  and  impartial  story  that  Mr. 
High  has  told  and  we  have  a  feeling 
that  he  will  regret  missing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  it  himself. 


STOP,  LOOK  AND  LISTEN 

Elsewhere  there  is  a  brief  story  about 
a  proposed  new  “labor  paper.” 

With  no  word  of  criticism  for  the 
promoters,  who  appear  to  be  good  men, 
we  suggest  in  the  interest  of  industrial 
peace  and  harmony,  that  employers 
generally  stop,  look  and  listen  before 
investing  in  this  proposition. 

In  our  humble  opinion  an  employer 
who  distributes  among  his  employes  the 
kind  of  publication  promised  by  the  pro¬ 
moters,  will  be  violating  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  will  be  sow¬ 
ing  seeds  of  trouble  and  more  trouble 
among  his  people. 


ALSO— GET  OUT 

From  its  very  first  issue,  North 
Carolina  Labor  and  Industry  has  been 
preaching  the  doctrine  that  no  industry 
should  be  invited  to  enter  our  State 
which  did  not  measure  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  standards  along  all  lines — wages, 
hours,  working  conditions,  attitude  to¬ 
ward  State  and  community.  We  are 
glad  to  welcome  into  our  camp  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  whose  director,  Honorable  Bruce 
Etheridge,  and  whose  industrial  engi¬ 
neer,  Mr.  J.  T.  Anderson,  have  launched 
their  campaign  for  new  industries  on 
the  same  high  plane.  Now  comes  the 
Southeastern  Conference  of  Governors, 
with  this  very  positive  announcement: 

“Sweatshop  operators  are,  and 
will  be,  unwelcome.”  Commenting 
on  this,  The  News  and  Observer 
says: 

“Those  words  represent  a  real  victory 
for  the  working  people  of  the  South.  It 
has  been  only  a  very  few  years  since 
Southern  States  and  cities  were  adver¬ 
tising  to  industry  that  the  South  offered 
“cheap,  contented  labor.”  Such  adver¬ 


tisements  were  direct  invitations  to  ex¬ 
ploitation.  But  even  the  South  learns. 
It  has  learned  that  slavery,  white  or 
black,  is  a  system  for  bankrupting 
everybody.  It  has  learned  that  low 
wages  mean  little  buying  power  and  the 
creation  of  little  wealth.  It  has  learned, 
indeed,  that  exploitation  by  incoming 
employers  may  result  only  in  running 
up  the  social  costs  which  local  taxpayers 
ultimately  must  pay.” 

“Sweatshop  operators  are,  and  will 
be,  unwelcome.”  No  other  words  could 
so  clearly  state  the  advance  in  under¬ 
standing  of  their  own  country  of  the 
leaders  of  the  South  and  the  growth  in 
their  wish  to  serve  the  welfare  of  all 
people  in  it.  The  South  wants  industry 
for  its  people,  but  that  in  no  sense 
means  that  the  South  wishes  to  deliver 
its  people  to  the  sweatshoppers. 

“Sweatslioppers  are  not  wanted.  And 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  the  sign 
on  Dixie  is — KEEP  OUT.” 

Which  we  would  amend  by  changing 
the  last  line  to  “GET  OUT  AND  KEEP 
OUT.” 

Because,  the  sweatshop  is  already 
here.  Any  concern  that  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  decent  working  conditions,  or  that 
works  its  employes  long  hours  for  in¬ 
adequate  wages,  is  a  sweatshop.  Many 
of  the  merchants,  restaurant  owners, 
laundries,  hotels,  tobacco-stemmeries, 
trucking  companies,  bus  companies,  and 
other  industries,  services  and  businesses 
that  the  General  Assembly  so  generous¬ 
ly  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
State  maximum  hours  law,  are  so  close 
to  sweatshops  that  the  difference  between 
tween  them  is  the  difference  between 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee. 


Maximum  Hour  and  Child  Labor  Law 

(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

The  first  county  in  which  investiga¬ 
tion  was  made  156  establishments  were 
visited,  103  minors  had  been  released 
and  3  5  violations  were  found.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  was  made  in  August,  about 
six  weeks  after  this  law  became  effec¬ 
tive. 

The  second  investigation  was  made 
early  in  September  and  131  establish¬ 
ments  were  visited,  19  minors  had  been 
released  and  15  violations  were  found. 

The  third  investigation  was  made  in 
October  and  188  establishments  were 
visited,  40  minors  had  been  released 
and  12  violations  were  found. 

The  three  investigations  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  made  in  three  of  the 
larger  counties  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  only  12  viola¬ 
tions  were  found  in  October  as  com¬ 
pared  with  3  5  in  August.  In  the  other 
six  counties  very  few  violations  were 
found. 

Covering  this  six-month  period  28 
mercantile  establishments  have  been 
visited,  these  establishments  being  in 
eight  counties.  Only  four  violations  of 
the  maximum  hour  law  were  found. 
Compliance  was  obtained  in  all  but  two 
of  these  establishments  with  out  prose¬ 
cution.  One  store  was  employing 
minors  without  permits  to  work. 

It  is  most  gratifying  that  only  186 
minors  have  been  discharged  in  the  nine 
counties  surveyed  on  account  of  the 
regulations  governing  the  sale  of  wine 
and  beer.  It  is  also  gratifying  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prosecute  only  one  of 
the  104  establishments  violating  this 
law  in  order  to  secure  compliance.  This 
indicates  that  the  majority  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  of  the  State  look 
with  favor  on  the  State  child  labor  law. 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer - 

There  were  2  67  World  War  veterans 
assisted  by  the  Veterans’  Service  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Labor  during 
the  month  of  December.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  52  were  new  cases  and  215  were 
cases  that  had  previously  been  assisted 
by  the  Division.  Compensation  in  the 
amount  of  $17,014.51  was  secured  and 
12  men  were  given  hospitalization. 

The  December  report  of  the  Division 


is  as  follows: 

December,  1937 

Letters  written  .  2  59 

Folders  reviewed  .  181 

Examinations  Secured  .  2  5 

Hospitalization  .  12 

Office  interviews  .  74 

Appearances  before  Board....  57 

New  Cases  .  52 

Old  Cases  .  215 

Total  Cases  .  2  67 

Compensation  .  27 

Increased  compensation _ $  834.55 

Back  compensation  . $16,178.96 

Total  compensation  . $17,014.51 


All  mail  concerning  veterans’  claims 
should  be  addressed  to  Jack  P.  Lang, 
State  Service  Officer,  214  Piedmont 
Building,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


SLOAN  ON  WAGES 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

to  induce  them  to  do  otherwise.  The 
seasonal  problem  in  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  is  an  unusually  difficult  one  with 
which  to  cope.” 

Sloan  contended  that  “too  much 
thought  is  given  to  what  a  worker  may 
earn,  either  on  an  hourly  or  weekly,  or 
even  on  an  annual  basis,  in  terms  of 
money.  We  forget  that  money  is  purely 
a  medium  of  exchanging  labor  in  one 
form  for  labor  in  another  form.  What 
a  worker  can  get  for  his  labor  depends 
upon  the  prices  which  he  has  to  pay 
for  the  labor  of  others.” 


NEW  “LABOR”  PAPER 

(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

of  the  Newell  type  of  literature  has 
been  declared  “an  unfair  labor  practice” 
and  a  violation  of  the  law.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  making  it  unlawful 
for  a  publisher  to  publish  it,  but  the 
employer  who  procures  its  circulation 
among  his  employes,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  the  violator  and  will  probably 
be  dealt  with  as  such. 


FIRST-AID  TRAINING 

District  Inspector,  W.  F.  Gaffney,  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  first-aid  course  for 
employes  of  the  Kerr  Bleachery  at  Con¬ 
cord.  The  class  was  sponsored  by  the 
safety  committee  of  the  plant  and  nine 
employes  satisfactorily  completed  the 
course.  The  following  employes  have 
been  awarded  certificates  by  both  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  American 
Red  Cross:  Cecil  L.  Betts,  Glen  G. 
Cleaver,  E.  V.  Correll,  J.  M.  Dennis, 
W.  P.  Greene,  J.  S.  Isenhour,  Fred 
Rowe,  J.  M.  Sharpe,  and  Robert  A. 
White. 

Mr.  Gaffney  is  now  teaching  a  class 
In  first-aid  work  in  Lincoln  County  with 
thirty-two  students  enrolled. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  A  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


BENEFITS  BEGIN 

By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

The  first  week  and  the  first  month  of 
1938  marked  the  beginning  of  unusual  ac¬ 
tivity  in  both  the  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  and  Employment  Service  Divi¬ 
sions  of  the  North  Carolina  Unemploy- 
men  t  Compensation  Commission  in 
preparations  for  paying  benefits  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  starting 
January  31.  First  payments  are  due 
to  reach  eligible  workers  who  have 
become  unemployed  after  establishing  a 
sufficient  work  record  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1937. 

Members  of  the  commission,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Powell,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman 
and  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  have  devoted  several  weeks  to  re¬ 
cruiting  and  training  an  office  and  field 
force  sufficient  to  handle  the  volume  of 
business  connected  with  the  inauguration 
of  benefit  payments. 

The  extent  of  unemployment  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  claims  for  compensation  filed 
by  28,714  workers  during  the  week  ended 
January  8,  and  the  continuing  claims  of 
1,567  others  who  had  filed  original 
claims  as  of  January  1,  making  a  total  of 
30,281  workers  who  had  filed  claims  for 
benefits,  up  to  January  8.  These  claims 
were  filed  in  the  Employment  Service 
offices  scattered  over  the  State,  and  were 
forwarded  daily  to  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Division  of  claims  for 
checking.  Many  of  these  probably  will 
have  returned  to  their  usual  work  or 
will  have  been  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  during  the  two  weeks 
waiting  period,  and  will,  therefore,  not 
receive  benefits. 

More  than  11,000  other  workers  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  Employment  Service  offices 
during  the  first  week  who  were  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  and  are  therefore  not  eligible  to  un¬ 
employment  benefits.  During  that  first 
week  14,200  workers  registered  at  the 
employment  offices  who  had  not  previ¬ 
ously  registered,  R.  Mayne  Albright,  di¬ 
rector,  reports. 


MONEY  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 

The  N.  C.  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  has  received  from  its  Un¬ 
employment  fund  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
$300,000,  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
State  unemployment  fund  in  Raleigh, 
and  on  which  checks  for  the  unemployed 
eligible  workers  will  be  drawn.  The 
fund  is  kept  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  on  in¬ 
terest  and  is  placed  in  the  State  fund 
subject  to  check,  as  it  is  needed  for  pay¬ 
ing  benefits. 

Through  January  12,  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Commission  had 
collected  in  contributions  from  employers 
of  the  State  who  come  under  the  act,  a 
total  of  $9,352,638.12,  all  of  which  is  to 
be  used  in  paying  unemployment  benefits. 

E.  W.  Price,  director  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Division,  estimates 
that  the  State  fund  will  be  right  at 
$10,000,000  before  a  check  is  delivered  to 
an  unemployed  worker. 


28,714  FILE  CLAIMS 

By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Unemployment  compensation  began  to 
have  real  meaning  to  North  Carolina 
workers  during  the  first  week  of  the 
new  year  as  40,112  of  them  came  through 
the  State  Employment  Service’s  45  offices 
seeking  to  register  for  work  and  to  file 
claims  for  unemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

Many  of  these  applicants  were  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  but 
28,714  filed  claims,  which  were  forwarded 
to  the  Compensation  Division  of  the  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Commission 
for  determination  as  to  amount  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  benefits. 

The  second  week  found  15,673  more 
workers  filing  claims,  and  24,783  workers 
returning  to  file  their  first  continued 
claims.  This  load  which  overflowed  em¬ 
ployment  offices  and  kept  many  of  them 
open  evenings  and  Sundays,  was  due  not 
only  to  recent  layoffs  in  manufacturing 
establishments  but  to  the  fact  that  Janu¬ 
ary  1  was  the  earliest  date  on  which 
claims  could  be  filed  by  unemployed 
workers  regardless  of  the  date  on  which 
they  became  unemployed.  Only  a  major 


catastrophe  of  Statewide  extent  could 
likely  cause  such  a  rush  again. 

The  largest  numbers  of  claims  were 
filed  in  the  following  counties:  Alamance, 
Guilford,  Pitt,  Wilson,  Gaston,  Edge¬ 
combe,  Nash,  Wayne,  Robeson,  and 
Rockingham. 

Textile  workers  constituted  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  claimants,  with  other 
manufacturing  second,  and  building 
trades  third.  In  the  east,  especially  in 
Pitt  County,  a  large  number  of  claimants 
appeared  from  tobacco  houses  where 
much  redrying  of  flooded  tobacco  oc¬ 
curred  last  spring. 

The  continuing  number  of  original 
claims  filed  during  the  second  week  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  total  number  of  entitled 
claimants  have  not  yet  appeared  to  file 
their  claims.  Some  of  them,  doubtlessly, 
are  not  aware  of  their  right  to  file  and 
others  have  had  difficulty  in  reaching 
employment  offices.  To  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  do  so,  extension  service  from 
the  45  established  Employment  Service 
offices  is  now  being  given  to  160  service 
points  throughout  the  State. 


MOVED 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf,  a 
division  created  in  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1923,  has  moved  its  office  to  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  Raleigh  Building  in  order 
to  be  more  closely  associated  with  the 
State  Employment  Service  with  which 
it  became  affiliated  in  September  1935. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  J.  M.  Vestal,  Bureau  of  Labor  for 
the  Deaf,  State  Employment  Service, 
Raleigh  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Employment,  Pay  Rolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non- 
Manufacturing  Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In 
North  Carolina;  November-  December,  1937 

Labor  statistics  are  classified  and  arranged  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  conditions  of  workers 
in  various  industries,  occupations,  and  localities.  Employment  statistics,  as  a  measure  of  economic 
activity,  afford  a  measure  common  to  all  business.  The  number  of  wage  earners  on  pay  rolls  is  a  measure 
which  is  applicable  over  long  periods  of  time  and  in  a  variety  of  branches  of  business.  Employment 
statistics  measure  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  different  industries 
and  in  various  localities.  They  are,  therefore,  useful  as  a  “clinical  thermometer”  for  purposes  of  indi¬ 
cating  the  state  of  economic  health  of  an  industry,  a  community,  or  the  country. 

Business  managers,  financiers,  government  officials,  research  workers,  social  workers,  and  wage  earners 
— all  need  and  use  the  facts  of  employment  statistics. 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  carrying  on 
an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which  are  shown  on  this  page:  Manu¬ 
facturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale  trades.  The  collection  of  statistical  data  by  the 
State  insures  continuity  and  comparability  in  the  data,  gives  the  data  the  advantage  of  impartiality 
and  unbiased  accuracy,  insures  an  unbiased  scope  of  inquiries,  and  makes  the  data  readily  available  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  them. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  desired  and  will  be  much 
appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we  should  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we 
might  receive  your  employment  data. 


No. 

of 

Firms 

Report¬ 

ing 

Employment 

Pay  Rolls 

Average  Week¬ 
ly  Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average  Hour¬ 
ly  Earnings 

Num¬ 

ber 

Dec. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Dec. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 

Dec. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

Dec. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 

Dec. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 
Total . 

437 

111,325 

—3.1 

$1,639,431 

—2.0 

$14.73 

+  1.2 

33.3 

+0.5 

44.4 

+0.6 

Cotton1 . 

Furniture1 . 

Hosiery  and 

Knit  Goods1 
Silk  and  rayon1.. 
Chewing,  s’mkg. 
t’beco.  &  snuff1 
Cigarettes1 . 

169 

29 

61 

7 

3 

5 

67.116 

5,375 

19,356 

1,469 

1,392 

3,749 

—4.1 

—4.5 

—1.1 

+7.8 

+  1.0 
—  .4 

875,557 

73,972 

343,895 

22,599 

19,210 

87,917 

—3.5 

—1.7 

+.9 
+  18.6 

+  8.8 
+  5.3 

13.05 

13.76 

17.77 
15.38 

13.80 

23.45 

+.6 

+3.0 

+2.1 
+  10.0 

+  7.6 
+  5.7 

31.2 

37.2 

35.9 

35.3 

32.7 

38.5 

—.3 

+3.3 

+3.3 
+  10.0 

+6.6 
+  4.4 

42.0 

36.4 

50.9 

43.5 

42.2 

61.0 

+.9 

+•1 

—.8 
+  (2) 

+  1.1 
+  .8 

Non-Manuf. 
Total . 

110 

4,114 

—4.6 

$  71,061 

—2.3 

$17.27 

+2.3 

44.7 

+3.7 

26.8 

—1.8 

Retail  total . 

357 

121 

3,183 

+2.9 

$  54,472 

+  1.3 

$17.11 

— 1.6 

40.9 

(2) 

+.02 

39.7 

—2.1 

Who’esale  total.. 

3,016 

+  9  9 

$  54,986 

—.6 

$18.23 

—9.5 

41.9 

—6.9 

56.0 

+  6.9 

1  The  outstanding  or  principal  industries  under  the  heading  “Manufacturing.” 

2  Less  than  1  /10  of  1  per  cent  increase. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Summary  of  1937  Building  Construction 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division 


Review  of  Building  Construction  in  North  Carolina  During  1936  Compared 

With  1937 


Home  building  in  North  Carolina  con¬ 
tinues  to  lead  all  other  factors  in  build¬ 
ing  construction  work.  A  review  of 
building  reports  from  the  principal  cities 
of  the  State  show  that  during  1937  the 
value  of  residential  building  increased 
24.4  per  cent  over  the  1936  value. 

The  1937  building  reports  also  indi¬ 
cate  pronounced  increases  in  new  non- 
residential  building  and  in  addition,  al¬ 
terations  and  repairs;  the  value  of  non- 
residential  increasing  20.0  per  cent,  and 
repair  work  increasing  37.7  per  cent  over 
the  1936  figures. 


A  summary  of  the  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  in  building  construction  in  1937  is 
presented  in  the  following  tables,  with 
detail  summaries  for  each  of  the  cities 
of  the  State  having  a  population  of  10,000 
persons  or  over.  (Table  3) 

A  summary  is  also  shown  of  building 
construction  work  for  which  permits 
were  issued  during  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1937,  with  percentage  changes  in  the 
number  and  value  of  permits  issued  as 
compared  with  the  December,  1936,  totals. 
(Table  1) 

The  number  of  permits  issued  during 


TABLE  1 — Summary  of  Building-  Construction  in  Principal  Cities  of 
State  for  December  1936  and  December  1937 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Dec. 

1936 

Dec. 

1937 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Dec. 

1936 

Dec. 

1937 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Total - - - 

400 

315 

—21.25 

$843,162 

$983,151 

+  16.60 

Residential  buildings . 

128 

110 

—14.06 

377,560 

395,534 

+  4.76 

Non-residential  buildings . 

92 

53 

—42.39 

346.G41 

306.823 

—11.49 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

180 

152 

— 15.56 

118,961 

280,794 

+  136.04 

TABLE  2 — Summary  of  Building  Construction  Work  in  21  Identical 
Cities,  November  1937  and  December  1937 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Nov. 

1937 

Dec. 

1937 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Nov. 

1937 

Dec. 

1937 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Total . 

479 

315 

—13.4 

$1,401,983 

$983,151 

—29.9 

Residential  buildings . 

127 

110 

—34.2 

463,155 

395,534 

! — 14.6 

Non-residential  buildings . 

81 

53 

—34.6 

801,863 

306,823 

—61.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

271 

152 

—  43.9 

136,965 

280.794 

+  105.0 

December  as  compared  with  November 
of  this  year  dropped  definitely.  Although 
this  shows  quite  a  decline  in  residential 
and  non-residential  buildings,  there  is 
quite  a  marked  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  additions,  alterations,  etc.  (Table  2) 

TABLE  4 — Types  of  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  Cities  Reporting 


Buildings  for  which 


Type  of  Building 

Residential  buildings  : 

1- famiiy  dwellings . 

2- family  dwellings . 

One-family  and  two-family 

dwellings  with  stores  or 

shops  therewith . 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings . 

Multi-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith . 

Lodging  houses . 

Other  non-housekeeping 

permits  were  issued 
No.  Cost 

1,788  $  5,565,761 

233  662,687 

5  10,650 

51  1,513,893 

2  11,000 

1  74.552 

5  62,000 

Total  residential . 

2,085 

$  7,890,543 

Non-residential  buildings  : 
Amusement  and  recreation 
places . 

7 

$  234,608 

47 

389,061 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  and  other  work¬ 
shops . 

36 

265,536 

Garages,  public . 

17 

61,150 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling) . 

406 

59.818 

Gasoline  and  service  stations.. 

85 

380,566 

Institutions . 

10 

487.282 

Office  buildings,  including 
banks . 

10 

114.300 

Public  buildings  (city,  county. 
State) . 

3 

806,300 

Public  works  and  utilities . 

4 

190,125 

Schools . 

23 

1,195,688 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 
etc . 

97 

33,620 

13 

4,790 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings . 

243 

1,077.334 

All  other  non-residential . 

12 

64,300 

Total  non-residential . 

1,013 

$  5,364,478 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

On  residential  buildings . 

2,645 

$  1,101,092 

On  non-residential  buildings ... 

917 

2,665,908 

Total . 

3,562 

$  3,767,000 

Total  all  buildings . 

6.660 

$17,022,02] 

TABLE  3 — Estimated  Cost  and  Number  of  Buildings  for  Which  Permits  were  Issued  in  21  Identical  Cities 
During  1936  and  1937 — Tabulations  for  Cities  Reporting — January-December,  Inclusive 


New  Residential  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

CITY 

Estim  ated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

INEW  N ON -RESIDENTIAL 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

1936 

1937  ’ 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Totals . . . . 

$6,342,546 

$7,890,543 

2,241 

2,748 

$4,471,210 

$5,364,478 

$2,735,670 

$3,767,000 

$13,549,426 

$17,022,021 

Asheville . . 

297,200 

1,630,058 

165,850 

270,395 

1,683,353 

47 

425 

81 

494 

24 

126 

62 

47 

302 

152 

62 

226,480 

551,418 

82,587 

918.738 

36,750 

124,825 

252,620 

165,860 

523,212 

160,470 

92,300 

128,994 

1,151,593 

119,228 

438,088 

22,185 

179,950 

71,850 

31,100 

577,169 

186,237 

56,935 

96,675 

1,012,765 

59,365 

21,410 

139,945 

559,794 

28,090 

162,691 

6,650 

66,398 

34,175 

23.575 

560,380 

153,335 

323.300 

648.526 

80.075 

663,625 

722,689 

Charlotte . 

399 

76 

437 

20 

111 

Concord . 

2,741,270 

3,483.471 

Durham . 

276,627 

371,783 

Elizabeth  City . 

54,555 

194,255 

468.388 

1,895.226 

2,297.216 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . 

. - . - . . 

208,315 

17,376 

104.940 

96,955 

385,478 

97,445 

493,205 

Goldsboro . 

46,4 10 

426,845 

234,560 

Greensboro . 

759,923 

209 

60,395 

274,585 

219.495 

High  Point . 

429,954 

1.843,515 

2,121,214 

Kinston . 

227,023 

591,747 

742,346 

New  Bern . 

5  2 

42.460 

21,239 

61,927 

101.000 

215.816 

291,975 

Raleigh . 

15 

304,102 

131,605 

48,235 

162,452 

6,650 

60.755 

103,018 

136,978 

375.195 

40.870 

46,649 

152,870 

Rocky  Mount . 

47 

203 

70 

30 

107,420 

733,802 

1,675,050 

Salisbury . 

64,074 

188,722 

369,704 

450.061 

Shelby . 

151,347 

87 

1 13,553 

103,650 

258,538 

206,010 

Statesville . 

97 

28 

18 

17 

49 

418 

188,315 

59,280 

68,709 

384.855 

408,371 

Thomasville . 

20 

83,100 

7,196 

262,626 

24,811 

7,200 

84,871 

143,800 

Wilmington . 

7,71b 

16,625 

94,020 

61,771 

Wilson . 

34 

299 

180,1 15 

73,009 

329,183 

364.284 

Winston-Salem 

721,679 

966,572 

117,950 

551,748 

26,910 

399,553 

54.475 

598,935 

340,788 

1,496,427 

377,150 

2,117,255 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 

- F.  H.  SHUFORD,  Chief  Inspector  - 


MINES  AND  QUARRIES 

Beginning  with  the  new  year  more 
frequent  and  more  thorough  inspections 
of  mines  and  quarries  are  being  made 
than  heretofore  in  the  history  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  General 
Assembly  of  19  37  made  this  possible 
by  providing  funds  for  a  full-time  in¬ 
spector  for  these  rapidly  developing  in¬ 
dustries. 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  year 
an  intensive  study  was  made  of  mine 
and  quarry  operations  in  the  State  and 
of  the  safety  codes  of  other  states. 
Based  on  these  studies  a  tentative  draft 
of  safety  and  health  regulations  has 
been  completed.  Mimeographed  copies 
of  this  proposed  code 
have  been  left  at  all 
operations  where  in¬ 
spections  have  been 
made  and  comments 
and  suggestions  re¬ 
quested.  Our  inspector 
is  spending  much  time 
in  discussing  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  code 
with  all  persons  with 
whom  he  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  during  his  inspec¬ 
tions.  We  expect  to 
have  a  code  which, 
when  it  is  approved 
and  adopted,  will  be 
practical;  and  which, 
when  complied  with, 
will  provide  safe  and 
healthful  places  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

In  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  protec¬ 
tion  from  accident  and 
disease,  classes  in  first- 
aid  and  mine  rescue 
work  are  being  held 
throughout  the  mining 
areas  of  the  State.  These  classes  are 
conducted  by  this  Department  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that 
this  safety  program  is  receiving  wide¬ 
spread  acclaim  and  whole-hearted  sup¬ 
port  from  all  groups. 

During  the  month  of  January  regular 
inspections  were  made  of  thirteen  oper¬ 
ations  employing  375  persons.  Compli¬ 
ance  visits  were  made  to  eight  opera¬ 
tions.  Conferences  were  held  with 
seventy-eight  persons.  Orders  to  comply 
with  laws  or  regulations  were  issued 
for  232  items  where  unsafe  or  unhealth¬ 
ful  conditions  were  found,  or  where 
some  infraction  of  the  labor  laws  was 
discovered.  Compliance  with  68  of  these 
orders  was  reported,  either  by  mail  or 
by  a  compliance  visit  made  by  the  in¬ 
spector. 


GRADE  “A”  CERTIFICATES 


With  fear  and  trembling,  we  began 
in  19  3  3  the  grading  of  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments.  Within  a  few  months  we 
found  industry  generally  taking  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  grading  and  this 
interest  has  been  growing.  Grading  has 
been  extended  to  service  establishments 
and  other  places  of  business,  all  with 
good  effect. 

Beginning  October  1,  1937,  we  have 
been  issuing  handsome  certificates  to 
those  establishments  that  our  inspectors 
rate  as  Grade  “A,”  provided  that  the 
last  preceding  inspection  showed  Grade 
“A.”  It  is  our  intention  to  issue  the 


certificate  only  to  those  establishments 
where  fine  working  conditions  are  a 
regular  habit. 

The  certificate  remains  the  property 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  will 
be  removed  if  the  inspector  finds  that 
the  plant  has  fallen  below  Grade  “A.” 
It  can  only  be  restored  by  the  plant 
scoring  Grade  “A”  twice  in  successive 
regular  inspections. 


Grade  “A”  Establishments 

Textile 

Biltmore  Industries,  Inc.,  Asheville 
Boger  &  Crawford  Spinning  Co.,  Lin- 
colnton 

Borden  Mfg.  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Cannon  Mills,  Plants  Nos.  1  and  4, 
Kannapolis 

Cannon  Mills,  Plants  Nos.  5,  6,  9,  10, 
Concord 


Cannon  Mills,  Plant  No.  7,  Salisbury 
Cannon  Mills,  Plant  No.  8,  China 
Grove 

Cannon  Mills,  Plant  No.  11,  Rockwell 
Chatham  Mfg.  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
China  Grove  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Plants 
Nos.  1  and  2,  China  Grove 
Clinchfield  Mfg.  Co.,  Marion 
Collins  &  Aikman  Corp.,  Roxboro 
Corriher  Mills  Co.,  Landis 
Erlanger  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Lexington 
Glenn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Lin- 
colnton 

Hanes  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Co.,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem 

Highland  Cotton  Mill,  High  Point 
Linn  Mills  Co.,  Landis 
Melville  Mills,  Inc.,  Lincolnton 

Nokomis  Cotton  Mills 
Co.,  Lexington 
North  Carolina  Finish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Salisbury 
Oxford  Cotton  Mills, 
Inc.,  Oxford 
Peck  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
Warrenton 
Proximity  Mfg.  Co., 
Greensboro 

Proximity  Print  Works, 
Greensboro 

Revolution  Cotton 
Mills,  Greensboro 
Rowan  Cotton  Mills 
Co.,  Plants  1  and  2, 
Salisbury 

Roxboro  Cotton  Mills, 
Inc.,  Roxboro 
Salisbury  Cotton  Mills, 
Inc.,  Salisbury 
Tuscarora  Cotton  Mills, 
Mt.  Pleasant 
White  Oak  Cotton 
Mills,  Greensboro 

Textile  Products 
Blue  Bell-Globe  Mfg. 
Co.,  Greensboro 

Carolina  Webbing  Co.,  Greensboro 
Greensboro  Overall  Co.,  Greensboro 
John  Watts  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  Roxboro 
Stedman  Mfg.  Co.,  Asheboro 
Vamoco  Mills  Co.,  Franklinton 

Hosiery 

Acme  Hosiery  Mills,  Asheboro 
Adam-Millis  Corporation,  High  Point 
Adam-Millis  Corporation,  Kernersville 
Amos  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Bogle-Watkins  Corporation,  Greens¬ 
boro 

Bossong  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Crown  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Guilford  Hosiery  Mills,  High  Point 
Greensboro  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 
Mills,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
Kearns,  O.  E.  &  Sons,  High  Point 
McCrary  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Mock-Judson-Voehringer  Co.,  Inc., 
Greensboro 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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TOMLINSON  AGAIN  AFTER 
SAFETY  RECORD 

In  19  3  5  Tomlinson  of  High  Point  led 
the  wood-working  business  of  the  na¬ 
tion  by  completing  2,2  98,758  man  hours 
without  a  lost  -  time  accident.  First 
place  was  assigned  to  them  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council.  .Then  a  lost  time 
accident  occurred  and  the  Tomlinson 
Safety  Council  began  all  over  again  to 
resume  its  former  place. 

At  a  recent  banquet  given  by  the 
Company  to  the  Council  in  celebration 
of  the  occasion  it  was  announced  the 
climb  back  was  well  begun,  for  1,107,841 
man  hours  had  been  completed.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Tomlinson  plants  and 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
addressed  the  gathering.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Tomlinson  set  the  new  goal  at  ten  mil¬ 
lion  man  hours. 

Past  and  present  achievements  are 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  safety 
council  of  men  in  key  positions  and  the 
earnest  cooperation  of  all  in  observing 
safe  methods. 

A  safety  record  is  an  achievement  in 
any  industry,  but  especially  so  in  the 
wood-working  industry,  where  high 
speed  machinery  is  a  constant  hazard. 
Tomlinson  is  justly  proud  of  its  former 
record  and  the  commendable  strides  it 
is  making  for  a  new  one. 


ON  SWAPPING  HORSES 


There  is  a  homely  old  saying  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  unwise  to  swap  horses 
while  crossing  a  stream.  Former  Gov¬ 
ernor  O.  Max  Gardner,  addressing  400 
business  and  industrial  leaders  in  High 
Point  on  January  31,  preached  the 
same  sort  of  doctrine  in  truly  impres¬ 
sive  fashion. 

Governor  Gardner  recounted  elo¬ 
quently  the  deeds  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  the  terrible  days  of  1933  and 
pointed  out  that  the  battle  is  not  yet 
won.  In  President  Roosevelt  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  saw  the  only  hope  for  the  country 
and  he  told  his  hearers  that  if  we  dis¬ 
card  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  country  will 
turn,  not  to  the  conservatives  for  leader¬ 
ship,  but  to  the  Huey  Longs,  the  radi¬ 
cals  of  our  country. 

Governor  Gardner  made  this  signifi¬ 
cant  statement: 

Mi1.  Roosevelt  is  the  only  man  who 
holds  the  faith  of  our  132,000,000  peo¬ 
ple.  They  look  upon  him  as  their  per¬ 
sonal  president  and  they  will  follow 
where  he  leads.” 

Not  mincing  words  as  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  present  situation,  he  pic¬ 
tured  the  President  as  occupying  a  par¬ 
ticularly  hot  spot,  not  willing  to  go  on 
with  a  government  spending  program, 
nor  to  go  backward.  Without  indicat¬ 
ing  what  policy  he  thought  the  Presi¬ 


dent  would  adopt,  Governor  Gardner 
most  emphatically  declared  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  President  would  go  for¬ 
ward. 

Governor  Gardner  did  not  undertake 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  has 
caused  the  recent  so-called  “recession.” 
In  fact,  he  said  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  it  and  we  ought  not  to  be 
having  it  at  all.  “Banks  have  plenty 
of  money  to  lend  at  low  rates,”  said 
he,  “and  the  fundamentals  of  American 
business  have  never  been  more  sound.” 

Of  course,  we  do  not  profess  to  know, 
but  we  have  long  had  a  feeling  that  our 
present  distress  has  been  brought  ahout 
by  the  efforts  of  certain  powerful  in¬ 
terests  in  the  country,  aided  by  a  group 
of  malcontents  in  Congress,  to  wreck 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  plans.  They  have  tried 
to  swap  horses  while  crossing  the 
stream  and  have  upset  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  in  the  process. 

If  they  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
work  with  the  President  rather  than 
a  bull-headed  determination  to  destroy 
him,  the  situation  might  not  have  been 
so  distressing  now. 

Conference  On  Labor  Problems 
Held  In  New  Orleans 

A  regional  conference  on  labor  legis¬ 
lation  was  held  in  New  Orleans  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  15,  and  16.  Eleven  Southern 
States  participated  in  the  conference. 
There  was  an  active  discussion  of  the  ’ 
recent  progress  in  labor  legislation  and 
plans  for  giving  more  effective  protec¬ 
tion  to  workers  were  formulated. 

Child  Labor  Law  Source  of  Pride 
To  U.  S.  Labor  Department 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Commissioner 
of  Labor  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Miss  Beatrice 
McConnell,  director  of  the  Industrial 
Division  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Department  of  Labor,  praised 
the  State  for  its  splendid  progress  in 
child  labor  legislation.  She  stated  that 
North  Carolina’s  Child  Labor  Law  was 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  In  recognition  of 
the  State’s  splendid  Child  Labor  Law, 
Miss  McConnell  asked  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  lead  the 
discussion  on  Child  Labor  Legislation  at 
the  Regional  Conference  on  Labor  Leg¬ 
islation  in  New  Orleans  on  Tuesday, 
February  15th. 


Boiler  Inspector  Appointed 


Harold  B.  Smith  was  appointed  chief 
boiler  inspector  on  January  17,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  W.  E.  Shuping,  Jr.,  whose  resigna¬ 
tion  became  effective  December  1,  1937. 

Mr.  Smith  hails  from  Southport, 
where  he  has  resided  for  several  years. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  eleven  appli¬ 
cants  to  successfully  pass  the  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  position  of  chief  boiler  in¬ 
spector  given  on  January  4th  by  the 
Board  of  Boiler  Rules.  He  is  highly 
qualified  for  this  work  both  by  educa¬ 
tion  and  by  experience.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Keyson  College  with  a  B.Sc. 
degree,  and  has  also  studied  at  Ohio 
State  University.  He  was  employed  as 
a  boiler-maker,  from  1922  to  1925,  by 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad.  Prior 
to  1922  he  was  engaged  in  boiler  repair 
work  for  the  same  company.  Since  19  25 
lie  has  been  engaged  in  remodeling 
steam  power  plants  and  in  allied  ac¬ 
tivities. 


THE 

Veterans’  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer - 

During  the  month  of  January  the 
Veterans’  Service  Division  reported  the 
following  activities  in  aiding  and  assist¬ 
ing  war  veterans  in  securing  adjustment 
of  claims,  liospitilization  and  other  ben¬ 
efits  due  them  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  : 

January  Report 


Letters  written  . . .  3  29 

Folders  reviewed  . .  2  61 

Examinations  secured  . .  24 

Hospitilization  .  13 

Office  interviews  . 84 

Appearances  before  Board. .  6  5 

Old  cases  handled  . . .  2  67 

New  cases  handled  . .  58 

Total  cases  handled  . 325 

Compensation  . 23 

Increased  compensation  . $1, 002. 70 

Back  compensation  . $8,746.18 

Total  compensation  . $9,748.89 


All  mail  concerning  veterans’  claims 
should  be  addressed  to  Jack  P.  Lang, 
State  Service  Officer,  214  Piedmont 
Building,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Silver-Knit  Hosiery  Mill,  High  Point 
Slane  Hosiery  Mill,  High  Point 
Vance  Knitting  Co.,  Kernersville 
Triangle  Hosiery  Co.,  High  Point 
Silk  and  Rayon 

Burlington  Mills,  Greensboro 
Burlington  Mills,  High  Point 
Burlington  Mills,  Lexington 
Burlington  Mills,  Central  Falls 
Carter  Fabrics  Corp.,  Greensboro 
Cetwick  Silk  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Dixie  Throwing  Co.,  Greensboro 
Southern  Silk  Mills,  Inc.,  Kerners¬ 
ville 

Pinehurst  Silk  Mills,  Hemp 
Furniture 

Continental  Furniture  Co.,  High 
Point 

Tomlinson  of  High  Point,  High  Point 
Tobacco 

Export  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem 

Interstate  Tobacco  Co.,  Lumberton 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem 

Miscellaneous 

Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Capudine  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Carolina  Aluminum  Co.,  Badin 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Works,  Roxboro 
Dicks  Laundry,  Greensboro 
Duke  Power  Co.,  Spencer 
High  Point  Paper  Box  Co.,  High  Point 
Jeffreys-Myers  Mfg.  Co.,  Oxford* 
Laurinburg  Milling  Co.,  Laurinburg 
Mengel  Box  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

New  Method  Laundry,  Greensboro 
Old  Dominion  Box  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem 

Pine  State  Creamery  Co.,  Inc.,  Ra¬ 
leigh 

Raleigh  Linen  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Ra¬ 
leigh 

Royal  Baking  Co.,  Raleigh 
Sanitary  Laundry,  Cleaners  and  Dy¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Southern  Dairies,  Winston-Salem 
Stanback  Co.,  Salisbury 
Vicks  Chemical  Co.,  Greensboro 
White  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Raleigh 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R  Miyne  Albright,  Director 


CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 


1938  BRINGS  LARGE  NUMBER 
OF  JOB-SEEKERS 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Approximately  130,000  workers  in 
North  Carolina  have  applied  for  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  since  January  1.  and 
indications  are  that  probably  two-thirds 
of  the  number  are  eligible  for  and  will 
be  paid  benefits.  During  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks  the  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  benefits  has  decreased  some¬ 
what,  indicating  that  the  peak  has  about 
been  reached  and  that  the  total  number 
for  this  period  will  not  exceed  140,000. 

Of  the  13  0,000  claims  filed,  approxi¬ 
mately  41,500  were  listed  for  individ¬ 
uals  who  were  totally  or  partially  un¬ 
employed;  39,00  0  were  reported  as  mass 
totally  unemployed — which  means  that 
they  were  laid  off  in  groups  of  2  5  or 
more  by  one  firm  and  have  no  work; 
and  4  9,500  were  recorded  as  mass  par¬ 
tially  unemployed — which  means  that 
groups  of  2  5  or  more  were  reduced  to 
part-time  work  by  one  employer  and  are 
probably  eligible  for  part-time  benefits. 

The  volume  of  claims  filed  during  the 
first  six  or  seven  weeks  of  this  year  was 
so  large  that  the  force  and  equipment 
in  the  Raleigh  central  office  was  not  able 
to  keep  up  with  and  check  the  claims 
In  time  to  get  the  checks  out  on  the  day 
they  were  due.  Indications  now  are 
that  checks  will  be  from  one  to  two 
weeks  behind  schedule  for  two  or  three 
weeks  longer.  It  is  hoped  in  that  time  to 
check  all  the  applications  and  determine 
whether  or  not  the  applicants  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  benefits,  and  get  the  checks  out 
to  those  who  are  eligible. 

North  Carolina  is  not  alone  in  being 
behind  in  the  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation.  All  reports  available  in¬ 
dicate  that  practically  all  of  the  2  2 
states  in  which  benefits  are  starting 
this  year  are  also  behind  in  making  pay¬ 
ments.  This  is  due  to  the  volume  of 
claims.  The  business  recession  last  fall 
and  this  winter  caused  many  more 
claims  of  unemployed  workers  than  was 
expected,  and  the  large  number  of  work¬ 
ers  required  in  the  offices  had  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  training  before  the  work 
actually  started. 

*  *  * 

When  an  insurance  company  has  no 
control  over  the  activities  of  its  agents 
in  the  business  of  soliciting  and  writing 
insurance,  and  the  only  control  the  com¬ 
pany  has  is  as  to  the  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  work  of  such  agents,  and 
not  as  to  the  means  or  detail  as  to  how 
such  results  have  been  obtained,  such 
agents  are  classed  as  independent  con¬ 
tractors  and  not  as  employes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  North  Carolina  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Law. 

This  decision  has  been  made  in  an 
official  interpretation  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  refers  particularly  to  two  com¬ 
panies  which  are  members  of  the  “Amer- 
can  Fore”  Insurance  and  Indemnity 
Group,  or  to  others  having  contracts 
with  soliciting  agents  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  two  companies  in  question. 

(Continued  on  Pape  h) 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

The  separation  of  duties  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  requires  all 
employer  contributions,  employe  wage 
records,  the  processing  of  claims  and 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  ben¬ 
efit  checks  to  be  handled  by  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Division. 

The  State  Employment  Service,  which 
was  transferred  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  made  a  division  of 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission  in  December,  19  3  6,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  receiving  in 
its  local  offices  all  compensation  claim¬ 
ants  and  assisting  in  the  filing  of  their 
claims  for  benefits. 

The  Employment  Service  is  made  a 
participant  in  the  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  program  for  several  reasons: 

It  can  provide  local  offices  for  receiv¬ 
ing  claimants  for  benefits. 

It  alone  can  apply  a  ‘‘work  test”  to 
claimants  in  order  that  benefits  be  paid 
only  to  those  who  are  out  of  work  invol¬ 
untarily. 

It  can  classify  workers  occupation- 
ally  and  provide  essential  data  on  un¬ 
employment  and  its  sources. 

It  can,  wherever  possible,  find  jobs 
for  job-seekers  and  thereby  assure  to 
them  regular  wages  instead  of  limited 
benefits,  not  exceeding  one-half  their 
former  regular  wage. 

Having  survived  the  tremendous  rush 


of  the  first  month  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  activity,  the  45  offices  of 
the  State  Employment  Service  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  return  to  their  primary 
work  of  job-placements. 

The  extent  of  January  activity  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  more 
than  24  0,000  personal  visits  to  employ¬ 
ment  offices  by  job-seekers  and  claim¬ 
ants  for  benefits.  New  registrations, 
totalling  34,597  or  five  times  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  total  during  the  past  year, 
increased  the  active  file  from  74,134  on 
November  30  to  136,722  on  January  31, 
an  increase  of  184  per  cent  in  two 
months. 

As  job  openings  increase,  this  active 
file  will  prove  an  invaluable  reservoir 
of  experienced  workers.  Many  employers 
who  have  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Employment  Service  for  the 
first  time,  have  indicated  their  intention 
of  seeking  all  future  employes  through 
the  Employment  Service. 

Although  Employment  Service  place¬ 
ments  in  January  declined  30  per  cent 
from  the  same  month  in  19  3  7,  each 
week  during  January,  19  38,  has  shown 
a  steady  increase  over  the  first  week 
with  respect  to  placements. 

North  Carolina’s  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  furnished  the  greatest  number 
of  new  registrants  for  work.  Textiles 
contributed  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
total  number  of  job-seekers,  yet  of  the 
16  different  classes  of  manufacture,  the 
largest  number  of  job  placements  was 
in  textiles. 

The  weTik  ending  January  2  9  present¬ 
ed  the  greatest  variety  of  placements 
during  any  week  since  November,  19  3  7, 
with  textile  placements  representing  8 
different  occupations.  The  improve¬ 
ment  indicated  is  not  yet  reflected  by 
any  decided  increase  in  placements,  due 
perhaps  to  the  time  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  devote  to  claim  work.  How¬ 
ever,  such  a  diversity  of  placements 
points  to  an  increasing  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  and  a  growing  opportunity  for 
private  placements. 


Employment  and  Payroll  for  North  Carolina 


-(Prepared  by  Statistical  Division )- 


Business  managers,  to  be  successful,  must  know  about  trends  of  employment  in  their  own  an< 
allied  industries  and  about  the  changes  in  purchasing  power  of  those  to  whom  they  sell  their  £°°  s 
or  services.  Financiers  must  know  about  the  trends  in  all  business  activity  if  they  are  to  exeieise 
intelligent  control  of  credit.  ,  ,  _  .  ,  .  ,  „ 

Employment  statistics  furnish  economists  and  statisticians  with  valuable  facts  which  ar  L 

them  to  an  understanding  and  control  of  seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations  in  business  t  ese  m  ein 
tions  in  economic  processes  which  throw  men  and  women  out  of  work.  If  progress  is  o  e  ma  e 
bringing  about  the  desired  control  of  the  fluctuations,  research  workers  must  analyze  thf  time  an<* 
severity  of  changes  in  employment  and  earnings  ;  they  must  trace  the  relationship  between  the  chang 
in  employment  and  the  general  prosperity  of  business.  They  must  analyze  the  trends  mi 
dustries  and  their  relationships  to  one  another. 

Employment,  Pay  Rolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufac¬ 
turing  Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 

December,  1937- January,  1938  _ _ 


No. 

of 

Firms 

Report¬ 

ing 

Employment 

Pay  Rolls 

Average  Week¬ 
ly  Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average  Hour¬ 
ly  Earnings 
(Cents) 

Num¬ 

ber 

Jan. '38 

C/0 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 
Jan. ’38 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 
Jan. ’38 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

Jan. ’38 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 
Jan. ’38 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 

Total 

282 

86,897 

—2.6 

$1,212,495 

—4.1 

$13.95 

.—1.6 

31.9 

— 2.3 

44.1 

+  .6 

Cotton! . 

Furniture1 . . 

Hosiery . 

Silk  and  rayon... 
Chewing,  s’mkg. 
t’bcco.  &  snuff 
Cigarettes . 

164 

16 

56 

7 

4 

49,559 

2,854 

18,304 

1,544 

2,316 

—2.4 

—8.3 

—1.3 

+  s 

—  .9 

589,391 

32,244 

317,564 

18,959 

41,765 

—3.8 

—21.9 

—4.9 

—21.0 

—1.7 

11.89 

11.30 

17.35 

12.28 

18.03 

—1.4 

—14.8 

—3.7 

—21.2 

—  .8 

29.6 

31.1 

34.2 

29.6 

35.6 

—1.1 

—11.5 

—4.8 

—15.9 

—  .5 

40.1 

36.5 
52.7 

41.5 

50.6 

—  .5 

H- 

+  1.6 
—6.3 

—  .4 

Non-Manuf. 
Total2 . 

41 

1,931 

+  -7 

$  27,895 

—1.9 

$14.45 

—2.6 

44.53 

—4.1 

29.4 

+  4.3 

279 

2,011 

—19.9 

$  32,128 

—10.6 

$15.98 

+11.6 

41.7 

+5.8 

37.8 

+2.7 

Wholesale  Trade 

74 

2.179 

+  -9 

$  29.023 

+4.4 

$13.32 

+3.5 

44.6 

+11.8 

43.3 

—1,3 

■sale  Trafle  tn  z.li?  -r  i*  - 1  i  T  ■  - - 1 

Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  "Manufacturing  group 
Includes  Public.  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


January  Building  Permits 

- — -  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 


Residential  Construction  Leads 


There  were  15.0  per  cent  more  build¬ 
ing  permits  issued  in  January,  1938, 
tor  new  residential  construction  than 
for  January,  1937,  and  an  increase  of 
25.5  per  cent  over  last  month,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1937.  The  estimated  building  cost 
of  these  homes  increased  68.2  per  cent 
in  January,  1938,  over  January,  1937, 
while  an  increase  of  69.2  per  cent  was 
indicated  this  month  compared  with  a 
month  ago. 

In  most  cases,  other  types  of  con¬ 
struction  showed  a  decrease,  both  in 
permits  issued  and  construction  costs. 
Non-residential  costs  decreased  14.0  per 
cent  this  month  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year  and  showed  a  6.3 
per  cent  decrease  over  December.  The 
costs  of  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 


pairs  decreased  33.2  per  cent  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1938,  compared  with  January, 
1937,  and  40.4  per  cent  compared  with 
December. 

Although  the  total  number  of  build¬ 
ing  permits  issued  in  January,  1938, 
compared  with  January,  1937,  showed 
a  11.1  per  cent  decrease,  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  $1,124,241  re- 
ported  this  month  compared  with  $982,- 
931  last  January  indicates  an  increase 
of  14.4  per  cent.  In  comparing  the 
January,  1938,  and  December,  1937,  re¬ 
ports  there  is  an  increase  of  8.9  per 
cent  in  total  permits  issued  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  14.4  per  cent  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  cost. 

The  tables  below  show  a  summary  of 
the  building  activities,  with  compari¬ 
sons,  in  the  principal  cities  of  North 
Carolina. 


Types  of  January  Building  Con¬ 
struction  In  Cities  Reporting 

Buildings  for  which 
Type  of  Building  permits  were  issued 


Residential  buildings : 

No. 

Cost 

l-family  dwellings . . . 

116 

$ 

299,320 

2-family  dwellings . 

17 

45,560 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings . 

2 

8,000 

Multi-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith . 

3 

316,500 

Total  residential . 

138 

$ 

669,380 

Non-residential  buildings : 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places . 

I 

* 

9,500 

Churches . . . . . 

2 

20,300 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  and  other  work- 

3 

23,000 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa- 

rate  from  dwelling) . 

22 

8,250 

Gasoline  and  service  stations.. 

8 

36,150 

Office  buildings,  including 

banks . — 

1 

4,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con- 

tractors’  temporary  offices. 

etc . 

6 

1,582 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings . . . . . . — 

6 

185,600 

Total  non-residential . 

49 

$ 

287,382 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

On  residential  buildings . 

94 

$ 

39,045 

On  non-residential  buildings... 

62 

128,434 

Total . 

156 

$ 

167,470 

Total  all  buildings . 

343 

$1,124,241 

Claims  for  Unemployment  Benefits 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

A  chain  store  was  brought  under  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  be¬ 
cause  in  all  of  its  units  the  number  of 
employes  was  more  than  eight,  although 
each  unit  had  less  than  eight  employes. 
In  January,  1937,  the  firm  was  liquidat¬ 
ed  and  each  of  the  several  units  was 
bought  by  different  owners.  These  units, 
the  Commission  holds,  in  an  official 
opinion,  must  remain  under  the  act  and 
pay  on  its  employes,  even  though  less 
than  eight,  during  19  37.  If  each  unit 
shows,  as  was  the  case,  that  it  did  not 
have  eight  employes  for  20  weeks  in 
19  3  7,  then  the  Commission  will  approve 
their  withdrawal  from  coverage  for  the 
year  193  8,  but  not  for  1937,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  act. 


Summary  of  Building  Construction  Work  In  21  Identical  Cities  January 

1937  and  January  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimate®  Cost 

Jan. 

1937 

Jan. 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Jan. 

1937 

Jan. 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Total - 

386 

343 

—11.1 

$982,931 

$1,124,241 

+  14.4 

Residential  buildings . . . 

120 

138 

+  15.0 

$397,940 

$  669,380 

+68.2 

49 

49 

334.159 

287,382 

-  14.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs _ 

217 

156 

—28.1 

250,832 

167,479 

—33.2 

Summary  of  Building  Construction  Work  In  21  Identical  Cities  December 

1937  and  January  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 


Total _ _ 


Number  of  Buildings 


Dec. 

1937 


315 


Jan. 

1938 


343 


Percent¬ 

age 

Change 


+  8.9 


Estimated  Cost 


Dec. 

1937 


$983,151 


Jan. 

1938 


$1,124,241 


Percent¬ 

age 

Change 


+  14.4 


Residential  buildings . . 

Non-residential  buildings _ _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs.. 


110 

53 

152 


138 

49 

156 


+25.5 

—7.5 

+2.6 


395,534 

306,823 

280,794 


669,380 

287,382 

167,479 


+  69.2 
—6.3 
—40.4 


Summary  of  January  1938  Building  Construction  Work  in  21  Principal  Cities  of  North  Carolina 

Totals  for  January  1037  Included  for  Comparison 


New  Residential  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  of 

CITY 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

1NKW  IN  ON-XbESIDENTlAL 

Buildings 

ADU1T1UNS,  ALTBKA- 

tions  and  Repairs 

All  Construction 
Work 

Jan. 

1937 

Jan. 

1938 

Jan. 

1937 

Jan. 

1938 

Jan. 

1937 

Jan. 

1938 

Jan. 

1937 

Jan. 

1938 

Jan. 

1937 

Jan. 

1938 

Totals . 

- - - 

$397,940 

$669,380 

136 

237 

$334,159 

$287,382 

$250,832 

$167,479 

$982,931 

$1,124,241 

Asheville . 

Charlotte . . 

- . . 

23,700 

146,585 

15,850 

11,600 

429,770 

3 

3 

18,275 

12,040 

79,228 

8,100 

121,203 

31,740. 

Concord . . 

35 

119 

33,500 

201,850 

19,895 

31,750 

199,980 

663,370 

6,500 

8 

4 

7,500 

2,000 

900 

25,350 

7,400 

Elizabeth  City . ....  .... 

27,950 

2,900 

27,550 

9 

12 

9,800 

9,500 

13,000 

26,375 

50,760 

63,425. 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . 

3,950 

1 

2 

1,400 

225 

1,500 

2,183 

4,300 

28,525 

5,675 

11,123 

17.800 
13,600 
30,500 

30.800 
15,100 

9,600 

■  8,900 
.  3,000 

8 

2 

3,075 

40 

7,650 

Goldsboro . . . . . . . 

4 

5 

6 

2,400 

260 

17,250 

14,242 

13,860 
56,250 
45,42 1 

5,400- 

800' 

61,695 

Greensboro . . . . . . 

High  Point . 

43,950 

19,600 

7,000 

9 

14 

385 

12,580 

5,165 

Kinston . 

4 

6 

880 

1,385 

6,137 

17,453 

22,117 

38,438 

New  Bern . .  .. 

4 

2,500 

1,375 

9,000 

10,975 

18,500 

1,275 

18,355 

3,200 

2 

1 

- . - 

300 

2,700 

350 

3,975 

3,850' 

Rocky  Mount . 

18,075 

17,725 

8,000 

10,300 

3.350 
800 

7.350 

6 

7 

6 

100,091 

100 

12,725 

19,000 

15,325 

133,771 

18,175 

Salisbury . 

Shelby . . . 

1,000 

1 

10 

5 

70 

850 

3,750 

1,920 

30,750 

Statesville _ _ _ _ _ 

Thomasville . 

5 

2 

1,200 

175 

3,575 

1,965 

850 

12,475 

12,440 

4,200 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . 

5,000 

2 

1 

4 

114,050 

950 

75 

21,397 

6,050 

75 

140,447 

800 

14,350 

Winston-Salem . 

27,325 

38,610 

4 

21 

1 

32 

400 

35.033 

52 

11,560 

45,873 

750 

42,188 

3,300 

108,231 

952 

92,358 

I 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


THE  SOUTHERN  LABOR 
CONFERENCE 


The  fourth  Southern  Labor  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
February  14  to  16,  with  Honorable 
Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
presiding.  North  Carohna  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  three  official  delegates,  these 
being  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioner  of 
Labor;  Honorable  T.  A.  Wilson,  of  Ra¬ 
leigh,  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Industrial  Commission,  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Fink,  of  Salisbury,  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Labor. 
Present  as  invited  guests  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  were  Mr.  Roy  R.  Law¬ 
rence,  of  Charlotte,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  San- 
defur,  of  Winston-Salem.  Honorable  D. 
Lacy  McBryde,  member  of  the  1937 
General  Assembly,  from  Cumberland 
County,  who  is  an  examiner  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  and  was 
holding  a  hearing  in  New  Orleans,  at¬ 
tended  several  of  the  sessions. 

The  conference  was  interesting 
throughout.  North  Carolina  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  secretary  in  the  beginning 
as  a  “State  that  had  gained  a  head 
start  on  her  sister  Southern  States.’’ 
There  was  much  discussion  of  various 
phases  of  North  Carolina’s  labor  laws 
and  scores  of  inquiries  as  to  how  enact¬ 
ment  was  secured  and  what  our  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  in  enforcement.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  all  of  the  delegates 
was  the  North  Carolina  Child  Labor 
Law,  admittedly  the  best  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  maximum  hours  law  and  our 
boiler  inspection  law  came  in  for  high 
praise  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  North  Carolina’s  industrial 
code. 


Industrial  Wage  Earners 

It  was  surprising  to  be  told  at  the 
Southern  Conference  on  Labor  Legis¬ 
lation  at  New  Orleans  last  month, 
that  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  elev¬ 
en  states  participating  in  the  confer¬ 
ence,  has  22.7  per  cent  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  wage  earners  of  the  South. 

It  appears  that  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  com¬ 
pleted  recently  a  study  covering  the 
years  1889  to  1935  inclusive.  In  1889 
North  Carolina  had  11.8  per  cent  of 
the  industrial  workers.  Georgia  led 
with  18.4  per  cent  and  Tennessee  and 
Texas  were  well  ahead  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  North  Carolina  went  ahead  in 
1909  and  has  been  leading  ever 
since.  Georgia  was  second  in  1935 
with  14.2  per  cent  and  Tennessee 
was  third  with  11.5  per  cent. 

L_ _ _ _ 


F.  H.  SHUFORD,  Chief  Inspector 

INSPECTION  DISTRICTS 


State  Divided  Into  Seven  Inspection  Dis¬ 
tricts;  8,091  Establishments  Covered 

The  inspection  service  of  the  Division 
of  Standards  and  Inspections  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  covers  the  100  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  and  8,091  establish¬ 
ments,  employing  approximately  400,- 
000  people.  Seven  district  inspectors 
cover  their  districts  on  regular  inspec¬ 
tion  visits  approximately  once  every 
four  months.  Special  inspections,  upon 
complaint,  are  made  when  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  district  inspectors, 
there  is  one  boiler  inspector,  H.  B. 
Smith;  one  elevator  inspector,  P.  E. 
Sugg;  one  mine  inspector  and  safety 
engineer,  Murray  M.  Grier;  one  woman 
inspector,  Miss  Lona  Glidewell,  who  de¬ 
votes  her  time  to  enforcement  of  the 
child  labor  laws  and  the  laws  relating 
to  women.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 

( Continued  on  Page  2) 


INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  AMERICAN  ENKA 
CORPORATION 


This  corporation  lias  a  complete 
type  of  safety  organization.  The  safe¬ 
ty  director  makes  weekly  inspections 
of  the  plant  and  a  special  inspector 
makes  weekly  inspections  of  lire  de¬ 
partment  equipment.  A  chemist 
makes  weekly  inspections  of  eye  wash 
bottles  that  are  distributed  in  places 
where  persons  might  get  corrosive 
liquids  in  their  eyes. 

The  corporation  has  members  of 
the  personnel  department  attend  the 
American  Red  Cross  Camp  for  the 
instructor’s  course  in  first-aid  train¬ 
ing.  They  now  have  four  qualified  in¬ 
structors  who  teach  first-aid  classes 
twice  each  year.  More  than  three 
hundred  employes  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  take  this 
training  and  have  completed  the 
standard  first-aid  course  and  received 
certificates  from  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

All  factory  employes  receive  one 
week’s  vacation  with  pay  after  one 
year  of  service  and  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  after  five  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Each  employe  after  six  months 
service  is  provided  free  with  a  $600 
life  insur  ance  policy. 

The  employes  in  this  plant  operate 
a  Credit  Union  and  have  approxi¬ 
mately  $150,000  out  on  loans.  They 
also  operate  a  Mutual  Death  Benefit 
Association  and  an  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion. 


GRADE  “A”  CERTIFICATES 


Since  October  1,  1937,  when  we  first 
began  to  issue  Grade  “A”  Certificates, 
there  has  been  a  total  of  151  establish¬ 
ments  that  have  received  the  certifi¬ 
cates.  They  are  issued  only  to  those 
establishments  where  fine  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  a  regular  habit.  The  follow¬ 
ing  received  certificates  during  the 
month  of  February: 

Alma  Desk  Co.,  High  Point 
Amazon  Cotton  Mills,  Thomasville 
Butter  Cup  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Hamlet 
Carolina  Casket  Co.,  High  Point 
Carolina  Container  Co.,  High  Point 
Carolina  Veneer  Co.,  High  Point 
Charlotte  Casket  Co.,  Charlotte 
Clover  Brand  Dairies,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Crown  Carbonating  Co.,  Hamlet 
Durham  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Dur¬ 
ham 

Dutch  Laundry,  High  Point 
Entwistle  Mfg.  Co.,  Rockingham 
Hannah-Pickett  Mills  Co.,  Plants  1 
and  2,  Rockingham 
Harriss  Covington  Hosiery  Mill,  High 
Point 

High  Point  Overall  Co.,  High  Point 
International  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  Morgan- 
ton 

Jewel  Cotton  Mills,  Thomasville 
Larkwood  Silk  Hosiery  Mills,  Char¬ 
lotte 

Ledbetter  Mfg.  Co.,  Rockingham 
Marsh  Furniture  Co.,  High  Point 
Melrose  Hosiery  Mills,  High  Point 
Merita  Bakery,  High  Point 
Morganton  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 
Co.,  Morganton 

Nebel  Knitting  Co.,  Plants  1  and  2, 
Charlotte 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  High 
Point 

Sartins  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  High  Point 
Sherrod  Shirt  Co.,  High  Point 
Stille  Young  Corporation,  High  Point 
Stroupe  Mirror  Co.,  Thomasville 
Sunshine  Laundry,  High  Point 
Thomasville  Chair  Co.,  Thomasville 


Pouring  Gold  In  Mecklenburg 

Legette  Blythe,  staff  writer  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  wrote  a  thrilling 
story  for  the  February  20th  issue  of 
his  paper  concerning  the  Capps  Gold 
Mine,  five  miles  northwest  of  Char¬ 
lotte.  The  company  has  installed  a 
gold  refinery  and  the  leading  picture 
showred  the  pouring  of  the  first  brick 
valued  at  $7,000. 

The  Capps  Mine  has  not  been  op¬ 
erated  since  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
credited  with  having  produced  nearly 
$3,000,000  of  gold  in  the  old  days, 
most  of  it  being  made  into  coins  at 
the  old  Charlotte  Mint. 
_ _ _ ' 
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OUR  FIRST-AID  CLASSES 

While  it  is  true  that  our  first-aid 
classes  mean  extra  work  and  no  addi¬ 
tional  pay  for  our  district  inspectors, 
we  are  glad  to  keep  them  going  for  the 
good  that  is  being  done.  Every  section 
of  the  State  has  been  benefitted  and  the 
demand  for  classes  continues  to  grow. 

We  took  up  this  work  with  some  mis¬ 
giving.  We  saw  the  need  of  night 
classes,  so  that  small  industries  could 
send  representatives  without  crippling 
or  slowing  down  their  work.  The  larger 
concerns,  though  not  excluded  from  our 
classes,  can  afford  to  relieve  workers 
during  regular  work  hours  for  this  sort 
of  training,  but  the  smaller  ones  can¬ 
not.  The  response  has  been  surprising 
and  all  of  our  seven  district  supervisors, 
our  mine  inspector,  our  elevator  inspec¬ 
tor  and  our  one  woman  deputy  have  all 
that  they  can  do  along  this  line.  These 
ten  and  our  chief  inspector  are  all  quali¬ 
fied  Red  Cross  instructors  and  give  the 
standard  20-hour  Red  Cross  course  in 
first-aid. 

Operators  and  managers  of  mines  and 
plants  in  North  Carolina  have  found 
that  first-aid  training  aids  in  prevention, 
as  well  as  in  emergency  treatment  of 
accidents.  Every  student  is  taught  to 
view  unusual  situations  in  terms  of 
safety  and  to  take  more  interest  in  his 
own  physicial  well-being.  Seeing  him¬ 
self  in  the  victim’s  position,  the  next 
step  is  a  natural  one — he  analyzes  his 
own  job,  looking  for  conditions  that 
might  bring  about  an  accident. 

Our  inspectors,  owing  to  heavy  in- 
spectional  schedules,  can  hold  these 
classes  only  at  night  and  at  times  when 
they  are  engaged  near-by.  If  any  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  group  of  establishments, 
desires  a  class,  they  are  invited  to  write 
to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

We  offer  this  service  not  only  to  in¬ 
dustry  hut  also  to  officers  of  cities, 
counties  and  towns,  to  highway  patrol¬ 
men  and  all  others  who  are  interested. 
For  instance,  in  the  Durham  class  last 
month  there  were  half  a  dozen  police¬ 
men.  They  are  always  welcome. 


GETTING  BETTER 


At  the  close  of  our  first  year  of  grad¬ 
ing  industrial  plants,  back  in  1934, 
there  were  75  in  the  State  that  rated 
Grade  “A.” 

Grade  “A”  is  not  easily  attained.  It 
means  that  in  some  25  or  30  different 
points,  involving  safety  of  workers, 
their  health  and  well-being,  a  trained 
inspector  has  found  the  plant  so  near 


perfect  as  to  merit  a  rating  of  95  per 
cent  or  more. 

At  the  close  of  1937,  there  were  250 
Grade  “A”  plants  in  North  Carolina  and 
in  spite  of  continually  rising  standards, 
the  number  increases  month  by  month. 
Grade  “B”  mills  climb  into  “A  grade, 
and  “C”  grade  into  “B,”  and  Grade  “D” 
(unsatisfactory)  establishments  are 
rapidly  disappearing. 


FEBRUARY  INSPECTIONS 


During  the  month  of  February  there 
were  624  inspections  and  85  special 
visits  made  by  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections.  The  records  show  that 
24,057  persons  were  employed  in  the 
establishments  inspected.  There  were 
810  violations  reported.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  788  have  been  reported  as  corrected. 
The  orders  issued  during  February, 
1938,  to  adjust  working  conditions  were 
as  follows: 


Failure  to  comply  with  the 

maximum  hour  law .  90 

Failure  to  comply  with  the 

child  labor  law . 51 

Failure  to  keep  time  records .  13  6 

Insanitary  working  conditions _  247 

Insufficient  seats  for  female 

workers  . . 6 

Safety  code  violations . 221 

Miscellaneous  (Including  insuffi¬ 
cient  lighting,  ventilation,  etc.)..  59 


FIRST-AID  TRAINING 


During  the  month  of  February,  193  8, 
the  Department  of  Labor  conducted 
two  classes  in  first-aid  training;  one  in 
Mitchell  County  and  one  in  Davie 
County. 

The  class  in  Mitchell  was  held  at 
Spruce  Pine  and  was  taught  by  Mine 
Inspector  Murray  M.  Grier  of  this  De¬ 
partment,  assisted  by  Mr.  Claude  P. 
Dempsey,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
This  was  a  course  in  first-aid  training 
and  mine  rescue  work.  The  companies 
participating  and  number  of  employes 
receiving  certificates  were  as  follows: 

Tennessee  Mineral  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion;  22  employes. 

Kaolin,  Inc.;  8  employes. 

Carolina  Mineral  Co.;  4  employes. 

Harris  Clay  Co. ;  3  employes. 

Carolina  China  Clay  Co.;  2  employes. 

Whitehall  Co.,  Inc.;  2  employes. 

Victor  Mica  Co.;  1  employe. 

English  Mica  Co.;  1  employe. 

Feldspar  Producing  Co.;  1  employe. 

Spruce  Pine  Mica  Co.;  1  employe. 

North  State  Mines,  Inc.;  1  employe. 

Feldspar  Miners  Ass’n;  1  employe. 

Glen  Feldspar  Mine;  1  employe. 

Independent  Miners;  2  employes. 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.;  3  em¬ 
ployes. 

E.  S.  Pegram,  constructing  and  oper¬ 
ating  engineer. 

Morris  Gunter,  a  16-year-old  high 
school  student  completed  the  course  and 
was  awarded  a  certificate.  Taylor  Buch¬ 
anan,  14,  and  B.  G.  Thomas,  Jr.,  13, 
took  the  training  and  were  given  letter 
certificates,  but  were  too  young  to  be 
awarded  regular  certificates. 

Inspector  W.  G.  Watson  conducted 
the  course  in  Cooleemee,  Davie  County. 
Seventeen  employes  of  the  Erwin  Cot¬ 
ton  Mill  successfully  completed  the 
course  and  were  awarded  certificates. 


THE 

Veterans ’  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer  — 

February  Report 


Letters  written  . 221 

Folders  reviewed  .  189 

Examinations  secured  .  21 

Hospitalization  .  10 

Office  interviews  . 62 

Appearances  before  Board .  47 

Old  cases  handled  .  220 

New  cases  handled  .  80 

Total  cases  handled  . 280 

Compensation  .  2  4 

Increased  compensation . $  83  6.64 

Back  compensation  . $1,903.95 

Total  compensation  . $2,740.59 


Prosecution  for  Violation  of  the 
Labor  Laws 

In  February  a  manufacturing  plant 
was  prosecuted  for  violating  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  law  and  also  for  violating 
the  State  child  labor  law  by  the  illegal 
employment  of  three  minors.  The  de¬ 
fendant  plead  guilty  in  each  case  and 
was  fined  $10.00  and  costs  for  violating 
the  hour  law  and  $5.00  and  cost  for 
violation  of  the  child  labor  law. 


North  Carolina  Federation  of  Labor 
Proceedings 

Labor  and  Industry  is  indebted  to 
President  C.  A.  Fink,  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Federation  of  Labor,  for  a 
printed  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Thirty-First  Annual  Convention  of  that 
Organization  held  at  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina,  July  26,  27,  and  28,  1937. 


INSPECTION  DISTRICTS 

( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

Grier,  whose  office  is  at  713  Court  House 
Building,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  all  of  these 
inspectors  work  out  of  the  Raleigh  of¬ 
fice.  All  of  them  cover  the  entire  State, 
assisting  the  district  inspectors  where 
and  when  needed. 

The  districts,  with  names  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  inspectors,  the  number  of  counties 
and  the  number  of  establishments  regu¬ 
larly  inspected  in  each  district,  are  as 
follows: 

District  No.  1 — John  R.  Bulla,  inspec¬ 
tor,  Greenville,  N.  C.  Twenty-six  coun¬ 
ties  and  1,409  industries. 

District  No.  2 — C.  L.  Beddingfield,  in¬ 
spector,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Eighteen 
counties  and  1,238  industries. 

District  No.  3 — Fred  J.  Coxe,  Jr.,  in¬ 
spector,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Ten  counties  and 
1,092  industries. 

District  No.  4 — L.  P.  Sorrell,  inspec¬ 
tor,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Eight  counties 
and  1,117  industries. 

District  No.  5 — W.  G.  Watson,  inspec¬ 
tor,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  Eight  counties  and 
821  industries. 

District  No.  6 — W.  F.  Gaffney,  inspec¬ 
tor,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Eight  counties  and 
961  industries. 

District  No.  7 — George  W.  King,  in¬ 
spector,  Asheville,  N.  C.  Twenty-two 
counties  and  1,453  industries. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


CHECKS  ISSUED  FOR  UNEM¬ 
PLOYMENT  BENEFITS 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
REACHES  MANY 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Work  for  24  hours  a  day,  in  three 
eight-hour  shifts,  is  having  its  effect  on 
the  claims  piled  up  in  the  central  office 
of  the  North  Carolina  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission,  and  the  task 
that  looked  almost  hopeless  a  month  or 
two  ago  is  now  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  yielding  to  the  continuous  onslaught 
of  the  workers. 

For  a  period  two  checks  were  issued 
to  each  eligible  worker  who  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  continued  claims,  hut  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  second  week  in  March  the 
entire  amount  due  a  claimant  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  check. 

Prior  to  March  12  the  average  check 
for  each  worker  per  week,  based  on 
the  amount  of  his  weekly  earnings,  or 
average  earnings  for  a  quarter,  was 
approximately  $5.75.  The  average  per 
check  jumped  to  $7.26  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  March.  This  was  due,  of 
course,  to  the  number  of  checks  that 
covered  from  two  to  four  weeks.  At 
the  close  of  the  week  ending  March  12 
the  Commission  had  issued  and  sent  out 
to  the  local  employment  offices  for  dis¬ 
tribution  a  total  of  104,332  checks,  ag¬ 
gregating  $757,727.26. 

The  claims  reaching  the  central  office 
continue  to  increase  but  less  rapidly. 
The  March  12th  report  shows  166,451 
claims  of  which  49,348  were  for  mass 
total  unemployment  and  62,006  were 
for  mass  partial  unempoyment.  The  re¬ 
maining  55,097  were  filed  by  individ¬ 
uals,  and  were  for  partial  and  total  un¬ 
employment,  largely  total. 

Checks  are  now  going  out  at  the  rate 
of  from  5,000  to  6,000  a  day  and  the 
aggregate  amount  daily  ranges  close  to 
$60,000. 

Field  forces  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  report  to  the 
central  office  that  claimants  in  various 
sections  are  reporting  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  offices  on  their  regular  reporting 
days  that  they  have  earned  nothing  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  week.  In  some  cases 
investigation  shows  that  some  were 
working  regularly,  some  were  on  part 
time,  and  others  had  small  earnings 
from  odd  jobs  and  were  not  reporting 
such  earnings. 

Instructions  have  gone  out  from  the 
central  office  to  field  men  to  get  the 
evidence  and  affidavits  necessary  and  to 
present  the  information  to  the  district 
solicitor  with  instructions  to  bring  in¬ 
dictments  when  the  evidence  justifies 
such  action.  Field  forces  are  instructed 
to  make  sure  they  have  proper  and  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  before  taking  such 
steps. 

The  Commission  calls  attention  to  the 
law,  which  provides  that  anyone  mak¬ 
ing  a  false  statement  knowingly  to  get 
benefits  or  to  increase  benefits,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  fine  of  $20  to  $50,  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  30  days,  or  both,  and  each 
false  statement  constitutes  a  separate 
offense. 


By  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

While  the  Compensation  Division  of 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  deluged  during  the 
past  two  months  with  claim  forms,  em¬ 
ployer  contribution  reports  and  em¬ 
ploye  wage  records,  the  offices  of  the 
Employment  Service  Division  have  been 
crowded  by  the  actual  presence  of  bene¬ 
fit  claimants  and  job-seekers  who  to¬ 
gether  have  made  over  500,000  personal 
calls  to  employment  service  offices. 

The  daily  average  of  visits  to  employ¬ 
ment  offices  during  this  time  has  been 
approximately  1,785  a  day.  As  this  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  employment  office 
activity  has  occurred,  there  has  neces¬ 
sarily  been  a  decrease  in  job  placements, 
however,  during  January  3,3  62  place¬ 
ments  were  made  with  4,028  placements 
in  February.  During  this  same  period 
the  active  file  of  the  employment  service 
increased  from  93,989  on  December  31, 
1937,  to  153,868  on  February  28,  1938. 

While  this  activity  was  anticipated, 
it  was  impossible  to  accurately  estimate 
its  extent.  It  was  realized,  however, 
that  extension  and  development  of  the 
State  Employment  Service  was  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  meet  the  increased  respon¬ 
sibility  of  job  placement  work  and  of 
unemployment  compensation. 

Expansion  and  development  on  a 
permanent  basis  was  made  possible  by 
the  allocation  of  funds  from  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Bureau  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.  These  funds, 
with  State,  local  and  Wagner-Peyser 
funds,  were  merged  into  one  State  fund 


from  which  all  State  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  expenses  are  paid.  NRS  personnel 
was  discontinued  after  November  1, 
1937. 

The  personnel  of  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  Division  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  a  regular  staff  of  330  persons 
including  10  district  managers  and  35 
branch  managers.  All  positions,  except 
those  of  a  stenographic  or  clerical  na¬ 
ture,  are  filled  from  eligible  lists  estab¬ 
lished  by  merit  examinations,  given  in 
March,  1937,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
By  these  examinations,  the  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  was  the  first  state 
agency  to  accept  the  Civil  Service  prin¬ 
ciple  of  appointment. 

Stenographic  and  clerical  positions 
are  filled  on  the  basis  of  minimum  qual¬ 
ification  requirements  plus  locally  ad¬ 
ministered  proficiency  tests.  All  per¬ 
sonnel  must  serve  a  six  months’  proba¬ 
tionary  period  after  appointment.  A 
plan  of  area  supervision  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  order  that  field  supervisors  and 
district  managers  might  unite  their 
efforts  in  giving  training  and  assistance 
to  the  work  of  local  offices  and  in  build¬ 
ing  a  uniform,  State-wide  service.  A 
clearance  supervisor  was  appointed  in 
the  State  office  to  develop  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  system  of  inter-office  clearance  of 
labor. 

The  improvement  and  extension  in 
the  employment  service  has  been 
planned  to  aid  not  only  in  the  work  of 
unemployment  compensation,  but  to  re¬ 
tain  emphasis  on  job  placement  work. 
An  extended  program  of  field  visits  and 
employer  contacts  has  included  the 
publishing  of  weekly  bulletins  by  eight 
local  offices.  The  introduction  of  sten¬ 
ographic  and  clerical  tests  and  trade 
tests  has  assisted  in  securing  better  se¬ 
lection  of  applicants  for  referral  to  jobs. 
The  weekly  files  of  job-seekers  have 
been  revised  and  are  kept  current. 
Periodic  surveys  and  analyses  have  been 
made  and  the  results  made  public 
through  the  press  and  mimeographed 
volumes. 

( Continued  on  Pane  h ) 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division 


This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  carrying  on  an 
employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which  are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing, 
non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale  trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  desired  and  will  be 
much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we  should  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that 
we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 

Employment,  Pay  Rolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufac¬ 
turing  Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 

January-February,  1938 


No. 

of 

Firms 

Report¬ 

ing 

Employment 

Pay  Rolls 

Average  Week¬ 
ly  Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average  Hour¬ 
ly  Earnings 
(Cents) 

Num¬ 

ber 

Feb. 

^0 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Feb. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 

Feb. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

Feb. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 

Feb. 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 

Total  (Grand) 

460 

99,328 

—.5 

$1,435,463 

+  4.6 

$14.45 

+4.6 

32.9 

+4.2 

44.0 

+.3 

Cotton1 . 

202 

57.091 

—.9 

716,600 

+3.2 

12.55 

+  4.1 

30.7 

+4.0 

40.9 

+•“1 

Furniture1 . 

27 

4,870 

+  4.1 

56,414 

+  14.1 

11.58 

+  9.7 

30.6 

+  8.9 

38.2 

+  2.0 

Hosiery1 . 

65 

20,586 

+  1.7 

367,202 

+7.7 

17.93 

+  5.9 

35.6 

+  6.0 

50.3 

—1.8 

Silk  and  rayont. 

5 

1,096 

—.3 

13,823 

+  4.1 

12.61 

+  4.3 

30.6 

+5.4 

41.2 

—1.0 

Chewing,  s’mkg. 
t’bcco.,  snuff. 
Cigarettes1 . 

4 

2,324 

+•4 

42,492 

+  1.7 

18.28 

+  1.4 

36:7 

+3.2 

49.8 

—1.7 

Non-Manuf. 

Total2 . 

64 

2,814 

—1.9 

41,127 

+  1.2 

14.62 

+3.2 

45.0 

+  4.6 

37.1 

+  1.0 

Retail  Trade 

304 

2,655 

+•2 

43,910 

—.5 

16.54 

J1 

41.3 

—1.2 

37.0 

+.8 

Wholesale  Trade 

112 

2,445 

—22.4 

38,945 

—12.4 

15.93 

+  12.9 

45.8 

+5.0 

50.1 

+28.8 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  "Manufacturing”  group. 
2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 
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February  Building  Permits 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 


The  tables  presented  on  this  page 
show  the  building  activities  for  the 
twenty-one  principal  cities  of  North 


Carolina  for  February,  1938,  with  com¬ 
parative  figures  for  February,  19  37,  and 
January,  1938. 


Types  of  February  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  Cities  Reporting 


Buildings  for  which 


Type  of  Building 

permits  were  issued 

Residential  buildings : 

No. 

Cost 

1-family  dwellings . 

147 

$417,375 

2-family  dwellings . 

14 

51.185 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings . 

6 

35,200 

Total  residential . 

167 

$503,760 

Non-residential  buildings : 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places . 

2 

$  93,250 

4 

8,250 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants. 

laundries,  and  other  work- 

shops . 

i 

1,800 

Garages,  public . 

i 

6,000 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa- 

rate  from  dwelling) . 

32 

4,565 

Gasoline  and  service  stations.. 

4 

10,500 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con- 

tractors'  temporary  offices. 

etc . 

3 

215 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

17 

IBS  Slyfl 

All  other  non-residential . 

3 

4,250 

Total  non-residential . 

67 

$292,680 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  : 

On  residential  buildings . 

160 

$  59,394 

On  non-residential  buildings... 

63 

70,740 

Total . 

223 

$130,134 

Total  all  buildings . 

457 

$926,674 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  FEBRUARY  1937  AND  FEBRUARY  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Feb. 

1937 

Feb. 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Feb. 

1937 

Feb. 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Total - - - 

503 

457 

—9.15 

$1,104,745 

$926,574 

—16.13 

Residential  buildings . . . 

190 

167 

—12.11 

660,483 

503,760 

—23.73 

Non-residential  buildings . . 

72 

67 

—6.95 

253,165 

292,680 

+  15.61 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

241 

223 

—7.47 

191,097 

130,134 

—31.90 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JANUARY  1938  AND  FEBRUARY  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Jan. 

1938 

Feb. 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Jan. 

1938 

Feb. 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Total . . - . . 

343 

457 

+33.24 

$1,124,241 

$926,574 

—17.58 

Residential  buildings . 

138 

167 

+21.01 

669,380 

503,760 

—24.74 

Non-residential  buildings . . 

49 

67 

+36.73 

287,382 

292,680 

+  1.84 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs - 

156 

223 

+42.95 

167,479 

130,134 

—22.30 

SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY  1938  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  for  February  1937  Included  for  Comparison 


New  Residential  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

CITY 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

IN  EW  IN  ON -XV.ES IDE NTIAL 

Buildings 

ADDITIONS,  ALTERA¬ 
TIONS  ajnd  Repairs 

Jan. 

1938 

Feb. 

1938 

Jan. 

1938 

Feb. 

1938 

Jan. 

1938 

Feb. 

1938 

Jan. 

1938 

Feb. 

1938 

Jan. 

1938 

Feb. 

1938 

$669,380 

$503,760 

237 

201 

$287,382 

$292,680 

$167,479 

$130,134 

$1,124,241 

$926,574 

Asheville . 

Charlotte - - - - 

11,600 

429,770 

6,500 

27,550 

3,950 

8,900 

3,000 

26,200 

103,210 

8,300 

3 

119 

4 

30 

12,040 

201,850 

8,465 

123,240 

8,100 

31,750 

6,825 

20,135 

31,740 

663,370 

41,490 

246,585 

4 

5 

450 

900 

775 

7,400 

9,525 

46,850 

350 

16,100 

12 

20 

9,500 

4,000 

26,375 

4,375 

63,425 

55,225 

Fayetteville . . 

2 

2 

1 

5 

225 

40 

550 

1,500 

2,183 

450 

6,375 

5,675 

11,123 

1,350 

22,475 

4,500 

6 

5 

2,400 

1,500 

5,400 

6,000 

19.600 

40.600 
13,300 
41,150 

4 

800 

2,82b 

800 

22,425 

43,950 

19,600 

7,000 

14 

17 

12,580 

High  Point . 

9,710 

5,165 

25,347 

61,695 

75,657 

Kinston . .. . 

G 

5 

18 

1 ,385 

1 12,255 

17,453 

7,816 

38,438 

133,371 

New  Bern . 

5 

2,500 

300 

9,000 

1,675 

18,500 

42,825 

i 

500 

Raleigh . 

1 

13 

350 

800 

3,850 

7,300 

Rocky  Mount. . 

7 

100 

9,610 

18,175 

47,410 

17,725 

8,000 

37,700 

8,400 

14 

12,725 

19,000 

175 

8,350 

8,150 

Salisbury . 

1,425 

38,800 

47,275 

Shelby . _ . . . 

6 

3,500 

3,750 

2,900 

30,750 

14,800 

Statesville . 

3,350 

3,000 

1 ,825 

1,965 

4,733 

12,440 

11,808 

Thomasville . 

9,300 

850 

3,000 

4,200 

800 

14,350 

952 

92,358 

15,300 

600 

15,510 

800 

600 

1 

i 

Wilmington . 

7,350 

3,450 

950 

6,050 

12,060 

Wilson . 

150 

1 

52 

11,560 

750 

42,188 

W  inston-Salem . 

38,610 

81,400 

32 

39 

7,850 

20,393 

109,643 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
HAS  BIRTHDAY 


The  United  States  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  on  March  4th.  Many  of  those  who 
were  identified  with  its  establishment, 
those  whose  cooperation  has  been  so 
largely  responsible  for  its  achievement 
through  the  years,  and  its  numerous 
friends  attended  the  celebration.  On 
Thursday,  March  3,  a  dinner  was  held 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  and  on  March 
4th  appropriate  exercises  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  Commissioner  of  Labor 


A.  L.  Fletcher  represented  North  Caro¬ 
lina  at  this  commemoration. 


South  Carolina  Passes  40-Hour  Bill 
For  Textiles 


The  South  Carolina  General  Assembly 
has  passed  the  bill  providing  for  an 
8-hour  day  and  a  4  0-hour  week  for 
workers  in  the  textile  industry.  A  simi¬ 
lar  bill  passed  last  year,  carrying  pro¬ 
vision  that  it  would  become  effective 
when  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
passed  bills  with  the  same  provisions. 
The  new  bill  becomes  operative  without 
regard  to  what  any  other  states  do. 


Labor  Committee  in  South  Carolina 

Organized  labor  in  South  Carolina 
won  its  fight  to  have  a  labor  committee 
set  up  in  the  South  Carolina  House. 
Previously  all  labor  legislation  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  Manufacturing. 


Employment  Service  Reaches  Many 

( Continued  from  Page  3 ) 

As  the  initial  rush  of  benefit  claims 
falls  off  and  claim  taking  becomes  part 
of  normal  operations,  the  increased  use 
of  the  service  will  bring  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  serve  both  employes  and  em¬ 
ployers. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  NORTH  CARO¬ 
LINA  EMPLOYERS 


By  J.  WILSON  SMITH, 
Interstate  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary 
of  the  Carolinas 

For  eighteen  years,  or  thereabouts,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  make  an  an¬ 
nual  excursion  through  the  Champion 
Paper  and  Fibre  Company’s  huge  indus¬ 
trial  plant.  I  stood  fascinated  before 
the  large  machines  which  took  the  wood 
pulp  and  transformed  it  into  the  finest 
paper.  I  watched  the  process  from  the 
woodyard  to  the  shipping  room.  I  noted 
with  growing  wonder  the  many  useful 
by-products.  The  boilers,  where  the 
power  was  generated,  always  attracted 
my  attention.  There  were  eleven  of 
them,  as  I  recall;  six  on  one  side  of  the 
corridor  and  five  on  the  other.  Two  men 
tended  each  boiler;  twenty-two  firemen 
and  helpers  for  the  entire  battery.  They 
worked  in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours 
each — sixty-six  men  altogether  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  boiler  room.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  sight  it  was — this  magic  power 
plant,  where  the  steam  was  generated  to 
make  the  wheels  go  round! 

Then  came  a  day  when,  to  my  amaze¬ 
ment,  I  walked  through  a  dead,  dreary, 
disconsolate  row  of  eleven  silent,  for¬ 
lorn-looking  boilers  ...  no  fires,  no  heat 
— nothing.  But  the  machinery  was  run¬ 
ning. 

“What’s  happened?’’  I  inquired. 

“You  must  see  our  new  equipment,”  I 
was  told. 

I  climbed  a  spiral  stairway  where 
row  upon  row  of  stream-lined  boilers, 
in  tiers  atop  each  other,  appeared.  The 
coal  was  ground  to  dust  in  hoppers  and 
blown  into  the  furnaces.  I  doubt  that 
it  ever  reaches  the  grates,  for,  as  I 
looked  through  the  colored  glass  peep 
hole,  it  seemed  that  it  burned  in  air, 
making  a  more  radiant  glow  than  the 
old,  discarded  furnaces  downstairs; 
much  more  efficient;  more  serviceable; 
more  economical  in  coal  consumption. 

( Continued,  on  Page  2) 
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Increase  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 


In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Frank  Mor¬ 
rison,  “Grand  Old  Man”  of  organized 
labor,  who  has  been  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  since  January  1,  1897,  said: 

“I  am  glad  to  advise  that  the  work 
of  our  organization  is  progressing 
along  splendid  lines.  The  member¬ 
ships  of  our  international  unions  and 
directly  affiliated  local  unions  are 
showing  a  steady  increase.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  since  September  1,  1930,  up 
to  and  including  today  (March  11, 
1938,)  shows  an  increase  in  member¬ 
ship  of  1,080,000.” 

V _ -J 


SAFETY  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  AGGREGATES 
CORPORATION 


The  quarry  industry  is  inherently 
hazardous.  The  rate  for  compensation 
insurance  is  more  than  twelve  times 
higher  for  quarries  than  it  is  for  the 
cotton  textile  industry.  Yet  despite  the 
hazards  associated  with  this  industry, 
most  of  the  accidents  which  now  occur 
could  be  prevented  by  effective  safety 
programs. 

The  Southern  Aggregates  Corporation, 
largest  producer  of  crushed  stone  in  the 
State,  decided  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  19  34-3  5  that  they  were  having 
too  many  accidents;  too  many  men  were 
being  killed,  crippled  and  maimed;  too 
much  agony  and  suffering  was  being  en¬ 
dured;  and  too  much  time  was  being 
lost  from  production.  An  intensive  safe¬ 
ty  program  was  launched  in  aD  effort 
to  reduce  the  toll  of  human  suffering. 
The  results  attained  have  far  exceeded 
expectations,  and  have  more  than  justi¬ 
fied  the  efforts. 

In  19  3  4-35  this  company  worked 
684,446  man-hours  and  had  79  lost¬ 
time  accidents.  Three  of  these  acci¬ 
dents  resulted  in  fatalities.  Five  others 
resulted  in  permanent  injuries.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  standards  fixed  by  the 
National  Safety  Council  they  were 
charged  with  23,510  days  on  account  of 
the  fatalities  and  permanent  injuries. 
Temporary  injuries  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  1,2  57  days.  Contrast  this  record 
with  that  of  1937,  the  second  year  the 
safety  program  was  in  effect.  Almost 
twice  as  many  man-hours  were  worked, 
yet  there  were  only  eleven  lost-time  ac¬ 
cidents.  Two  of  these  accidents  resulted 
in  permanent  injuries;  the  other  nine 
were  of  a  temporary  nature.  There 
were  no  fatalities.  Days  lost  on  account 
of  temporary  injuries  were  only  3  63,  a 
reduction  of  about  75  per  cent,  while 
the  days  charged  on  account  of  perma¬ 
nent  injuries  was  only  2,100,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  more  than  90  per  cent. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  safety 
work  must  go  to  H.  M.  Shaw,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  who  has  been  actively 
in  charge  of  the  safety  program,  and 
who  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
prevent  accidents.  Safety  committees 
have  been  organized,  and  regular  safety 
inspections  of  all  operations  are  made 
at  frequent  intervals;  machinery  has 
been  guarded;  protective  clothing,  such 
as  safety  shoes,  hard  hats,  goggles,  etc., 
has  been  provided;  recommendations 
made  by  the  Inspector  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  have  been  complied 
with;  foremen  and  other  key  employes 
have  been  trained  in  first-aid.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  all  these  efforts  there  has  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  men  a  sense  of  safe¬ 
ty  consciousness,  and  the  old  idea  that 
men  working  in  quarries  must  neces- 
(Continued.  on  Page  2) 


INDUSTRIAL  PROMOTION 


By  J.  T.  ANDERSON,  I.  E. 
Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development 

The  need  for  further  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  in  North  Carolina  is  so  clear¬ 
ly  visible  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
name  or  define  any  of  the  reasons  why 
this  State  has  decided  to  engage  in  the 
promotion  of  its  industrial  opportuni¬ 
ties.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  need, 
our  available  stores  of  raw  materials, 
our  existing  and  potential  facilities  for 
industrial  expansion,  and  the  economic 
welfare  of  our  people  warrant  such  a 
program  as  that  now  being  projected. 

In  view  of  the  facts  just  named  it  is 
therefore  permissible  to  omit  the  wealth 
of  arguments  for  industrial  promotion, 
and  to  confine  one’s  remarks  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  locating 
new  industries  in  North  Carolina. 

The  process  is  simple  or  complicated, 
depending  upon  the  factors  involved. 
For  instance,  it  would  appear  that  the 
margin  of  profit  for  any  industry  would 
be  the  foremost  factor  in  a  firm’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  remain  where  it  is,  move  to 
North  Carolina,  or  locate  in  some  other 
state.  That,  in  itself,  is  quite  simple. 
But  profit  is  an  elusive  thing  and  must 
necessarily  be  erected  upon  so  many 
different  qualifications  —  operating  ex¬ 
pense,  proximity  to  resources  and  mar¬ 
kets,  wages,  taxes,  etc.,  that  the  matter 
becomes  confusingly  complicated  with 
each  successive  step. 

The  above  does  not  imply  that  only 
those  firms  faced  with  dwindling  profits, 
or  those  industries  operated  upon  a 
margin  assuming  the  proportions  of  a 
gamble,  are  attracted  by  an  invitation 
to  re-locate.  Experience  with  a  number 
of  prospects  seeking  new  industrial  loca¬ 
tions  in  this  State  has  proved  that  in 
addition  to  wages,  taxes,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  and  operating  costs,  such  things 
as  climate,  public  services  rendered  by 

( Continued  on  Page  U) 
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Feldspar  Milling  Co.  Honored 

The  Department  of  Labor  extends 
congratulations  to  the  Feldspar  Mill¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  Burnsville,  N.  C., 
on  their  recognition  by  the  Joseph  A. 
Homes  Safety  Association.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  makes  various  types  of 
awards  annually,  and  they  have  re¬ 
cently  sent  to  the  Feldspar  Milling 
Company  a  Certificate  of  Honor  for 
having  worked  four  successive  years 
without  a  lost-time  accident.  These 
awards  are  made  on  a  basis  of  out¬ 
standing  experience  in  the  mining 
and  allied  industries,  and  the  scope 
of  the  awards  is  national.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  company  and  its  employes 
on  this  outstanding  record. 

V _ _ _ J 
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THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  HOSIERY  WORKERS 


On  May  2  the  American  Federation 
of  Hosiery  Workers  will  hold  its  18th 
annual  convention  in  Charlotte.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  this  great  organiza¬ 
tion  has  met  in  the  South  and  we  are 
particularly  pleased  that  it  chose  North 
Carolina  and  the  Queen  City  as  its  meet¬ 
ing  place.  Charlotte  is  one  of  the  pre¬ 
mier  convention  cities  of  the  South  and 
may  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  hos¬ 
iery  workers  a  hearty  welcome. 

This  organization  has  more  than  80,- 
000  members  and  attendance  should  be 
large.  Its  leader  is  Emil  Rieve,  who 
bears  the  title  of  General  President, 
and  is  one  of  the  foremost  labor  leaders 
of  the  United  States. 


SAFETY  FOR  THE  STATE’S 
EMPLOYES,  ALSO 


“What  is  good  for  other  employes  is 
also  good  for  employes  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.” 

This  fact  was  demonstrated  recently 
in  the  very  great  interest  and  coopera¬ 
tion  shown  by  officials  of  the  Greater 
University  of  North  Carolina  during  a 
standard  first-aid  course  conducted  in 
Chapel  Hill  under  the  direction  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor. 
This  class  was  given  primarily  at  the 
request  of  university  officials  and  thir¬ 
teen  employes  of  the  university  attended 
this  course  and  received  certificates 
showing  that  they  were  successful  in 
passing  the  course.  This  group  was 
comprised  of  key  men  and  department 
heads  from  all  parts  of  the  institution. 

This  first  course  met  with  such  out¬ 
standing  success  that  plans  were  imme¬ 
diately  started  to  conduct  an  additional 
course  for  some  of  the  other  university 
employes.  Consequently,  this  latter 
course  was  started  on  Monday,  April  4, 
and  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  employes 
of  the  institution  enrolled  for  this 
course. 

By  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  it 
would  seem  that  the  officials  of  the 
university  intend  to  make  accidents  and 
time  lost  due  to  accidents  as  scarce  as 
the  proverbial  “hens’  teeth”  insofar  as 
university  employes  are  concerned. 
These  men  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  interest  they  are  taking  in  their  em¬ 
ployes  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  have  gained  will  prove  to  be 
very  beneficial  to  them  in  the  future. 


N.  C.  CONFERENCE  FOR 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service  will  be  held  in  Greens¬ 
boro  April  24  to  26.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  will  be  “Government  as  an 
Agency  for  Human  Welfare.”  The  con¬ 
ference  has  been  indeed  fortunate  in 
securing  outstanding  speakers,  among 
whom  are  Dr.  Wayne  McMillan,  profes¬ 
sor  of  social  service  administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Verne  A. 
Zimmer,  director,  Division  of  Labor 
Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


A  Tribute  to  North  Carolina  Employers 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Standing  before  a  little  wheel — some¬ 
thing  like  the  steering  wheel  on  an 
automobile,  only  smaller — was  one  fire¬ 
man  and  a  helper,  who,  by  watching 
the  gauges  before  them  and  by  a  little 
twist  of  the  wheel  could  regulate  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  blast  and  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  heat  of  each  unit. 

“And  just  think,”  said  my  companion, 
“six  men  now  do  the  same  work  which, 
under  the  old  system,  required  the  labor 
of  sixty-six  men — a  saving  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  sixty  men.” 

“Marvelous!”  I  thought. 

Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
the  installation  of  the  new  machinery, 
and  all  other  such  improvements,  must 
of  necessity  work  a  hardship  upon  those 
who  were  thus  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  I  had  heard  of  such  things. 

My  guide  was  a  warm,  personal  friend 
who  would  not  misunderstand  my  ques¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  “What  became  of  the  sixty 
men?”  I  inquired. 

“No  one  ever  loses  his  job  with  this 
plant,  unless  he  is  inefficient  or  un¬ 
trustworthy,”  said  my  associate.  “All 
unemployed  persons  are  placed  in  a 
squad,  with  an  overseer,  and  as  condi¬ 
tions  permit  they  find  their  way  back 
into  other  departments.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  they  remain  on  the  pay  roll.” 

It  was  said  quietly.  But  it  thrilled 
me  through  and  through.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  of  that  tremendous  paper 
mill,  with  its  smoke,  its  clatter  of  whirl¬ 
ing  wheels,  I  found  a  perfectly  wonder¬ 
ful  example  of  fair  dealing,  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  of  good  will. 

The  noise  faded  away.  I  walked  out 
over  the  grassy  lawn  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
A  flowering  shrub  was  bursting  fourth 
in  full  bloom.  It  was  springtime  with¬ 
in  and  without. 

What  would  happen,  I  wondered,  if 
every  great  industry  took  the  same  at¬ 
titude  toward  working  men?  We  began 
to  think  of  others  that  follow  the  same 
general  principle.  Each  of  us  related 
our  experiences.  We  told  incident  after 
incident  where  large-hearted  business 
men  had  done  their  level  best  for  those 
less  fortunate.  We  piled  high  our  rec¬ 
ords.  The  results  were  amazing.  The 
Carolinas  have  a  wonderful  group  of 
great  industrial  leaders  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  laboring  men  at  heart. 
That’s  the  plain,  unvarnished,  enthu¬ 
siastic  truth. 

In  a  little  while  I  was  seated  in  the 
bus  en  route  to  Asheville.  In  my  vest 
pocket  was  a  King  James  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  I  turned  to  Matthew 
7:12  and  read,  with  more  insight  and 
deeper  understanding  than  ever  before, 
the  words  of  Jesus: 

“Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them.” 


THE 

Veterans ’  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer- 

March,  1938 


Letters  written  .  430 

Folders  reviewed  .  321 

Examinations  secured  .  21 

Hospitalization  .  5 

Office  interviews  . .  110 

Compensation  .  34 

Appearances  before 

rating  board  .  78 

New  cases  handled  .  115 

Old  cases  handled  .  324 

Total  cases  handled  .  439 

Increased  compensation  . $1,174.30 

Back  compensation  . $3,422.86 

Total  compensation  . $4,597.16 


GRADE  “A”  CERTIFICATES 


Grade  “A”  Certificates  were  issued 
to  thirty-five  establishments  during  the 
month  of  March.  These  establishments 
have  complied  with  all  of  the  labor  laws 
governing  health  and  safety  of  employes 
and  have  excellent  working  conditions. 
American  Bakeries  Co.,  Charlotte 
American  Bakeries  Co.,  Fayetteville 
American  Supplies,  Inc.,  Reidsville 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  Reidsville 
B.  C.  Remedy  Co.,  Durham 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Mooresville 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Statesville 
Carolina  Bakery  Co.,  Greensboro 
Cary  Lumber  Co.,  Durham 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Charlotte 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Fayetteville 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Greensboro 
Dillard  Paper  Co.,  Greensboro 
Durham  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Durham 
Durham  Public  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  Dur¬ 
ham  (Ice  plant) 

Flint  Mfg.  Co.,  Gastonia 
Georgetown  Silk  Co.,  Durham 
Gibson  Ice  Cream  Co.,  High  Point 
Greensboro  Creamery,  Greensboro 
Guilford  Dairy  Corp.,  Greensboro 
Hall-Kale  Mfg.  Co.,  Troutmans 
Kendall  Mills,  Charlotte 
Lindale  Dairy,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Minneola  Mfg.  Co.,  Gibsonville 
Murdock  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  Durham 
Piedmont  Baking  Co.,  Statesville 
Puritan  Milling  Co.,  Fayetteville 
Ruby  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Seeman  Printery,  Inc.,  Durham 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
Statesville  Cotton  Mills,  Statesville 
Stimpson  Hosiery  Mill,  Statesville 
Textile  Specialty  Co.,  Greensboro 
Waldensian  Baking  Co.,  Valdese 
Wrights  Automatic  Tobacco  Packing 
Machine  Co.,  Durham 


Safety  Program  of  Southern  Aggregates 
Corporation 
( Continued  from  Page  1) 

sarily  suffer  excessive  injuries  has  been 
relegated  to  the  past. 

With  the  increased  efforts  for  safety 
which  are  being  expended,  including 
courses  in  first-aid  training  and  accident 
prevention  which  are  being  given  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  all 
employes  of  some  of  these  quarries,  and 
with  the  experience  gained  for  the  past 
two  years  as  the  foundation  for  im¬ 
proved  safety  methods,  we  confidently 
expect  to  see  last  year’s  record  improved 
upon. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
I  Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioners 

Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Benefit  payments  to  eligible  North 
Carolina  workers  are  now  being  paid  as 
they  fall  due. 

The  central  office  of  the  commission 
had  issued  approximately  $2,000,000  in 
checks  to  unemployed  workers  by  the 
end  of  the  week  of  April  16,  embraced 
in  about  260,000  checks.  The  average 
size  of  the  checks  is  growing  smaller, 
as  claimants  are  being  paid  up  on  their 
accumulated  wages,  and  partial  earn¬ 
ings  checks  are  being  issued. 

Through  Thursday,  April  13,  the  ac¬ 
tual  amount  paid  out  since  the  commis¬ 
sion  started  issuing  checks  late  in  Janu¬ 
ary  was  $1,901,265.03,  embraced  in 
248,515  checks,  the  average  amount  of 
which  was  $7.65  per  check.  Some  of 
the  checks  in  the  past  six  weeks  have 
been  for  compensation  for  more  than 
one  week.  The  average  per  week  check 
has  been  for  about  $5.75. 

Benefits  paid  up  to  April  1  were  based 
on  wage  records  of  workers  during  the 
first  three  months  of  19  37.  Since  that 
date,  the  fourth  quarter  earnings  are 
being  included  in  the  wage  record. 
Claimants  who  filed  early  in  the  year 
and  had  worked  practically  all  of  last 
year,  have  almost  reached  the  16  weeks 
of  benefits,  which  is  the  maximum,  al¬ 
though  in  some  cases  they  still  have 
wage  credits.  These  carry-over  credits, 
when  the  maximum  of  16  weeks  of 
benefits  have  been  drawn,  will  not  be 
available  for  the  workers  until  a  year 
from  the  date  on  which  they  began  to 
draw  benefits.  The  act  will  not  permit 
benefits  for  more  than  16  weeks  in  any 
benefit  year,  even  if  the  claimant  has 
additional  credits. 

North  Carolina’s  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  fund,  on  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  showed 
an  increase  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  during  the  period  in 
which  the  heaviest  calls  were  being 
made  on  the  funds  by  unemployed 
workers  in  the  State. 

Figures  show  that  on  January  28,  the 
date  on  which  the  first  check  was 
drawn  against  the  fund  for  benefits, 
there  was  a  total  of  $10,024,044.40,  and 
on  March  31,  after  checks  had  been 
drawn  against  it  for  slightly  more  than 
two  months,  the  fund  had  increased  to 
$10,197,517.05,  an  increase  of  $173,- 
472.65.  This  increase  was  from  the  con¬ 
tributions  paid  by  employers  on  their 
wage  payments  during  that  period.  In 
addition,  the  fund  was  credited  with 
$58,528.27  by  the  Federal  Treasury  as 
interest  on  this  State’s  balance  for  the 
first  quarter  of  19  3  8.  This  means  that 
the  fund  was  $232,000.92  larger  after 
more  than  two  months  of  paying  bene¬ 
fits  than  it  was  when  started. 

Probably  3  5  workers  in  the  State 
have  been  indicted  in  the  local  courts 
for  making  false  statements  as  to  the 
wages  earned  during  weeks  of  claimed 
unemployment  in  order  to  get  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits,  or  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amounts  of  benefits. 


MERIT  EXAMINATIONS 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Merit  examinations  for  positions  with 
the  North  Carolina  State  Employment 
Service  will  be  held  on  May  13  and  14 
in  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Green¬ 
ville,  Greensboro,  Hickory,  Fayetteville, 
Raleigh,  Wilmington  and  Winston- 
Salem. 

The  first  examinations  were  given  last 
spring.  Members  of  the  service  at  that 
time  were  required  to  take  the  examin¬ 
ations  to  retain  their  positions  with  the 
service,  and  all  new  appointments  since 
then  have  been  made  from  the  eligible 
lists  established  by  the  examinations. 

Applicants  may  obtain  application 
blanks  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Grumman,  Spe¬ 
cial  Representative,  308  South  Building, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  under  whose  direc¬ 
tion  the  examinations  will  be  given. 

Positions  covered  by  the  examinations  are: 

Field  Supervisor.  Salary,  $2,400-$3,200.  Mini¬ 
mum  age,  25  years.  Experience  and  education ; 
the  following  alternatives  are  permitted:  (1)  Grad¬ 
uation  from  a  standard  four-year  high  school  or 
completion  of  a  comparable  course  of  education  in 
other  institutions  of  accredited  high  school  stand¬ 
ing,  and  eight  years  of  full-time  paid  employ¬ 
ment,  including  four  years  of  special  experience  ; 
or  (2)  Four  years  of  college  or  university  train¬ 
ing,  and  four  years  of  special  experience ;  or 
(3)  Any  equivalent  combination  of  (1)  and  (2)  ; 
or  (4)  In  lieu  of  formal  education  record — 10 
years  of  full-time  paid  employment,  including  six 
years  of  special  experience;  or  (5)  One  year  as 
manager  in  a  public  employment  office. 

District  Manager.  Salary,  $2,000 — $2,600.  Mini¬ 
mum  age,  25  years.  Experience  and  education : 
The  following  alternatives  are  permitted:  (1) 
Graduation  from  a  standard  four-year  high  school 
or  completion  of  a  comparable  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  other  institutions  of  accredited  high  school 
standing,  and  eight  years  of  full-time  paid  em¬ 
ployment  including  four  years  of  special  experi¬ 
ence;  or  (2)  Four  years  of  college  or  university 
training  and  four  years  of  special  experience ;  or 
(3)  Any  equivalent  combination  of  (1)  and  (2)  ; 


or  (4)  In  lieu  of  formal  education  record — 10 
years  of  full-time  paid  employment  including  six 
years  of  special  experience;  or  (5)  Two  years  of 
employment  as  a  Senior  Interviewer  whose  duties 
have  included  supervisory  responsibilities. 

Branch  Manager.  Salary,  $l,680-$2,250.  Mini¬ 
mum  age,  23  years.  Experience  and  education  ; 
The  following  alternatives  are  permitted  (1) 
Graduation  from  a  standard  four-year  high  school 
or  completion  of  a  comparable  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  other  institutions  of  accredited  high  school 
standing  and  six  years  of  full-time  paid  employ¬ 
ment  including  four  years  of  special  experience ; 
or  (2)  Four  years  of  college  or  university  train¬ 
ing  and  three  years  of  the  required  special  ex¬ 
perience  ;  or  (3)  Any  equivalent  combination  of 
(1)  and  (2)  ;  or  (4)  In  lieu  of  formal  education 
record — eight  years  of  full-time  paid  employment 
including  six  years  of  special  experience;  or  (5) 
One  year  of  employment  as  a  Senior  Interviewer 
in  a  public  employment  office. 

Senior  Interviewer.  Salary,  $1,500  -  $1,800. 
Minimum  age,  21  years.  Experience  and  educa¬ 
tion  :  The  following  alternatives  are  permitted : 
(1)  Graduation  from  a  standard  four-year  high 
school  or  completion  of  a  comparable  course  of 
education  in  other  institutions  of  accredited  high 
school  standing ;  and  four  years  of  the  required 
special  experience;  or  (2)  Four  years  of  college 
or  university  training ;  and  two  years  of  required 
special  experience;  or  (3)  Any  equivalent  com¬ 
bination  of  (1)  and  (2)  ;  or  (4)  In  lieu  of  formal 
education  record — six  years  of  required  special  ex¬ 
perience  ;  or  (5)  One  year  of  employment  as  a 
Junior  Interviewer  in  a  public  employment  office. 

Junior  Interviewer.  Salary,  $1,200  -  $1,500. 
Minimum  age,  21  years.  Experience  and  educa¬ 
tion  :  The  following  alternatives  are  permitted : 

(1)  Graduation  from  a  standard  four-year  high 
school  or  completion  of  a  comparable  course  of 
education  in  other  institutions  of  accredited  high 
school  standing,  and  three  years  of  required  spe¬ 
cial  experience;  or  (2)  Four  years  of  college  or 
university  training,  and  one  year  of  the  required 
special  experience;  or  (3)  Any  equivalent  com¬ 
bination  of  (1)  and  (2)  ;  or  (4)  In  lieu  of  formal 
education  record — four  years  of  required  experi¬ 
ence;  or  (5)  One  year  as  Receptionist  or  as  a 
Senior  Clerk  or  Senior  Stenographer  involving  ex¬ 
perience  in  conducting  preliminary  interviews  with 
applicants  equivalent  to  that  acquired  by  a  re¬ 
ceptionist. 

Interviewing  Clerk.  Salary  $900-$l,200.  Mini¬ 
mum  age,  20  years.  Experience  and  education : 
The  following  alternatives  are  permitted:  (1) 
Graduation  from  a  standard  four-year  high  school 
or  completion  of  a  comparable  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  other  institutions  of  accredited  high  school 
standing,  and  two  years  of  full-time  paid  employ¬ 
ment  demonstrating  abilities  indicated  below ;  or 

(2)  Four  years  of  college  or  university  training; 
or  (3)  In  lieu  of  formal  education  record — three 
years  of  full-time  paid  employment  demonstrating 
certain  abilities;  or  (4)  Six  months’  employment 
as  Clerk  in  a  public  employment  office.  Appli¬ 
cants  who  are  college  students  eligible  to  receive 
the  bachelor’s  degree  in  June,  1938,  may  file  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  position  of  Interviewing  Clerk ; 
the  filing  of  official  record  of  degree  immediately 
upon  conferral  will,  in  such  cases,  be  a  condition 
for  the  completion  of  examination. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- — - Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  carrying  on  an 
employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which  are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing, 
non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale  trades.  .  ,  ...  , 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  desired  and  will  be 
much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we  should  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  tnau 
we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Pay  Rolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufac 
t  uring  Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 

February-March,  1938 


No. 

of 

Employment 

Pay  Rolls 

Average  Week¬ 
ly  Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average  Hour¬ 
ly  Earnings 
(Cents) 

INDUSTRIES 

Firms 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

March 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

March 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 

March 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

March 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 

( cents ) 
March 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 
Total  (Grand). 

476 

102,359 

+.5 

$1,484,950 

+1.9 

$14.51 

+1.5 

33.6 

+2.1 

43.1 

—.5 

214 

58,789 

+1.3 

732,767 

+3.3 

12.46 

+2.0 

31.7 

+2.7 

39.2 

— .6 

27 

4,324 

—5.8 

52,033 

—1.9 

12.03 

+  4.2 

34.6 

-{-13.4 

34.7 

— 8.1 

Hosieryl . 

Silk  and  rayon1.. 
Chewing,  s’mkg. 

51 

17,697 

—.3 

318,926 

+  1.3 

18.02 

+  1.6 

35.7 

4“.i> 

50.5 

+i.i 

6 

1,140 

+4.0 

16,981 

+  22.8 

14.90 

+18.2 

36.6 

4-19.5 

40.7 

— 1.2 

t’bcco.,  snuff. 
Cigarettes1 . 

8 

5,114 

+.7 

101,478 

—.4 

19.84 

—1.1 

34.1 

—2.3 

58.3 

+1.3 

Non-Manuf. 
TotalZ . 

152 

4,508 

—.2 

81,155 

—3.6 

18.00 

—3.5 

44.9 

—.9 

36.2 

+.5 

381 

4,407 

+  4.4 

62,292 

+3.4 

14.13 

—1.0 

39.3 

—2.3 

37.3 

—.4 

Wholesale  Trade 

116 

1,597 

—41.2 

40,683 

—15.5 

25.47 

+43.6 

45.1 

+.9 

59.8 

+3.4 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  "Manufacturing  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 
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March  Building  Permits 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division 


The  tables  presented  on  this  page  show  the  building  activities  for  the  twenty-one 
principal  cities  of  North  Carolina  for  March  1938,  with  comparative  figures  for 
March  1937  and  February  1938. 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  MARCH  1937  AND  MARCH  1938 


Type  of  March  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  Cities  Reporting 


Type  of  Building 
Residential  buildings : 


Buildings  for  which 
permits  were  issued 


No. 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

2-family  dwellings .  27 

Estimated  Cost  1 -family  and  two-family  dwel¬ 

lings  with  stores  and  shops 

March 

1937 

March 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

March 

1937 

March 

1938 

rnerewitn .  z 

Percent-  Multi-family  (three  or  more 

age  families)  dwellings .  6 

Change  — - 

618 

662 

+5.5 

$1,961,486 

$1,852,391 

Non-residential  buildings : 
Amusement  and  recreation 

nlaces .  5 

238 

109 

271 

240 

88 

324 

+.8 
—19.3 
+  19.6 

860,124 

715,278 

386,084 

755,632 

524,856 

571,903 

Churches .  3 

— 12.1  Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

— 26.6  laundries,  and  other  work- 

+48.1  shops .  6 

Garages,  public .  2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs - 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  FEBRUARY  1938  AND  MARCH  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Feb. 

1938 

March 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Feb. 

1938 

March 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Total. - 

457 

652 

+42.7 

$926,574 

$1,852,391 

+99.9 

Residential  buildings . - . — 

167 

240 

+43.7 

503,760 

755,632 

+50.0 

Non-residential  buildings . - . 

67 

88 

+31.3 

292,680 

624,856 

+79.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs - 

223 

324 

+45.3 

130,134 

571,903 

+439.5 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling) .  43 

Gasoline  and  service  stations..  3 
Office  buildings,  including 

banks .  1 

Public  buildings  (city,  county. 

State) .  2 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

etc .  7 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings .  14 

All  other  non-residential .  2 

Total  non-residential .  88 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  : 

On  residential  buildings .  242 

On  non-residential  buildings...  82 

Total .  324 

Total  all  buildings .  652 


Cost 

588,022 

78,310 


19,000 
70,300 
$  755,632 


$  166,300 
7,100 


63,270 

4,000 

6,716 

34,500 

300 

44,000 


820 

203,350 

4,600 

$  524,856 

$  112,443 
459,460 

$  571,903 
$1,852,391 


SUMMARY  OF  MARCH  1938  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals . . 

Asheville . 

Charlotte. . _.. 

Concord . . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City . 

Fayetteville. . 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro. _ 

Greensboro. . . 

High  Point . . 

Kinston _ 

New  Bern . . 

Raleigh _ 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby _ 

Statesville. _ 

Thomas  ville. _ 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . . . 

Winston-Salem... 


CITY 


Totals  for  March  1937  Included  for  Comparison 


New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-Residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

Feb. 

March 

Feb. 

March 

Feb. 

March 

Feb. 

March 

Feb. 

March 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

$503,760 

$775,632 

201 

233 

$292,680 

$524,856 

$130,134 

$571,903 

$926,574 

$1,872,391 

26,200 

39,250 

4 

7 

8,465 

39,200 

6,825 

95,695 

41,490 

174,145 

103,210 

189,425 

30 

37 

123,240 

42,495 

20,135 

68,639 

246,585 

290,559 

8,300 

6,975 

5 

5 

450 

15,150 

776 

1,100 

9,525 

23,225 

46,850 

88,742 

20 

30 

4,000 

181,980 

4,375 

22,715 

55,225 

293,437 

350 

5,400 

1 

3 

650 

75 

450 

2,475 

1,350 

7,950 

16,100 

27,750 

5 

11 

24,445 

6,375 

6,397 

22,475 

58,592 

4,500 

5,700 

6 

4 

1,500 

500 

6,000 

6,200 

19,600 

4,500 

4 

1 

600 

2,825 

22,425 

5,000 

40,600 

53,890 

17 

19 

9,710 

25.150 

25,347 

141,892 

75,657 

220,932 

13,300 

26,800 

5 

15 

112,255 

8,644 

7,816 

9,838 

133,371 

45,282 

41,150 

36,650 

18 

14 

1,675 

11,750 

42,825 

48,400 

6,000 

7,500 

1 

2 

500 

300 

800 

6,000 

7,300 

13,800 

37,800 

37,635 

13 

15 

9,610 

18,400 

59,541 

47,410 

115,576 

37,700 

35,900 

14 

13 

1,425 

30,280 

8,150 

110,840 

47,275 

177,020 

8,400 

24,850 

6 

7 

3,500 

100,000 

2,900 

11,225 

14,800 

136,075 

5,250 

20,700 

6 

9 

1,825 

3,600 

4,733 

2,460 

11,808 

26,760 

3,000 

4 

9,300 

3,000 

15,300 

600 

800 

1 

1 

• 

600 

800 

3,450 

1,600 

3 

4 

2,450 

12,060 

200 

15,510 

4,260 

64,200 

11 

600 

5  250 

70  150 

81,400 

97,365 

39 

35 

7,850 

31,587 

20,393 

25,286 

109,643 

164,238 

Industrial  Promotion 

(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

governmental  agencies,  industrial  adapt¬ 
ability,  progressiveness  of  the  citizenry, 
and  the  decentralized  condition  of  the 
towns  and  cities  have  had  considerable 
weight. 

North  Carolina  has  not  sought  to  in¬ 
duce  new  industries  to  the  State 
through  tax  exemptions,  as  have  some 
of  the  Southern  states.  Just  what  our 
percentage  of  loss  in  industries  will  be 
because  of  this  fact  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  significant  that  in  recent  months  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  country’s  outstanding  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field  of  economics  have  made 
statements  against  such  a  practice. 


As  a  division  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  commerce  and  industry 
office  limits  its  operations  to  no  one  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  rather  State-wide  in  scope. 
Inquiries  to  this  office  for  industrial  in¬ 
formation  are  developed  through  several 
sources,  the  principal  one  being  the 
State  Advertising  Campaign.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  cooperation  of  various  transpor¬ 
tation  companies,  public  utilities,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  boards  of  county 
commissioners,  and  various  state  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  such  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  etc.,  has  been  of  in¬ 
valuable  aid. 

Each  individual  prospect  requires  a 


special  method  of  handling.  Activities  of 
the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
are  determined  by  requirements  of  each 
prospect.  An  honest  and  thorough  effort 
is  made  to  locate  the  industry  in  a  place 
suitable  to  the  prospect,  and  where  it 
is  felt  his  type  of  manufacturing  may 
be  carried  on  most  profitably. 

Finally,  the  greatest  concern  of  this 
office  lies  in  servicing  these  prospects  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  influenced 
to  establish  operations  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  at  the  same  time  encouraging  only 
such  concerns  as  will  fit  into  North 
Carolina’s  economic  picture  and  prove 
an  asset  to  the  community  in  which 
they  locate. 
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CHILD  LABOR  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


18,201  Certificates  Issued  During  First 
Six  Months  Law  Is  In  Operation 


To 


The  Division  of  Statistics  has  just 
completed  a  table  showing  the  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  issued  under  the  new 
Child  Labor  Law  for  the  first  six  months 
of  its  operation,  July  1,  19  37  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1937.  Among  other  things  of 
interest,  the  table  shows  the  following: 

Certificates  for  full-time  employment 
were  issued  during  this  period  to  12,269 
boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen.  During  the 
same  period  5,9  3  2  part- 
time  permits  were  is¬ 
sued  to  4,344  boys  and 
1,588  girls.  The  ages 
of  these  children  range 
from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  There 
was  a  total  of  18,201 
certificates  issued  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months 
the  law  was  in  force. 

There  were  in  the 
full-time  group  6,448 
white  and  190  Negro 
boys:  5,569  white  and 
62  Negro  girls.  In  the 
part-time  group  there 
were  4,054  white  and 
290  Negro  boys;  1,559 
white  and  29  Negro 
girls.  In  other  words, 

98  per  cent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  work  full 
time  in  North  Carolina 
are  white  and  2  per 
cent  are  colored;  while 
95  per  cent  of  those 
in  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  are  white  and  5 
per  cent  colored. 

In  order  to  secure  a 
work  permit  or  certifi¬ 
cate,  the  age  of  the 
child  must  be  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  the  full¬ 
time  employed  group 
that  39.7  per  cent  of 
the  ages  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  insurance 
policies:  32.7  per  cent 
by  records  from  the 
Bible;  and  19.5  per 
cent  by  birth  certifi¬ 
cates;  5.1  per  cent  by 
parents’  affidavits,  and 
3  per  cent  by  other 
means. 

Of  the  children  that 
hold  the  full-time  cer¬ 
tificates,  19  per  cent 
have  completed  the 
seventh  grade.  There 
are  1,455  boys  and  871 
girls  in  this  bracket. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


GRADE  “A”  CERTIFICATES 
AWARDED 


227  Plants  Comply  With  All  Labor  Laws 
and  Rules  of  Department  of  Labor 


Governor  Clyde 


Hofy 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

GOVERNOR  S  OFFICE 

RALEIGH 


Employers  and  Employees : 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  over  the  friendly  relationships 
existing  between  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  employees  throughout 
the  State.  North  Carolina  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  both  our  employers  and  employees  and  the  attitude  which  each 
has  manifested  toward  the  other.  There  is  mutual  concern  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  each  other  and  a  common  interest  in  the  well-being  of  all. 

North  Carolina  has  considerable  unemployment  but  I  wish  to  com¬ 
mend  the  manufacturers  of  the  State  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
industries  for  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  which  they  have  shown  in 
operating  their  plants  as  fully  as  possible  and  thus  aiding  materially  in 
the  reduction  of  unemployment.  We  occupy  a  very  favorable  position 
in  this  respect  in  comparison  with  other  States,  and  I  wish  to  highly 
commend  every  effort  being  made  to  get  our  industries  going  and  to 
take  up  the  slack  in  our  employment. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  notice  recent  statistics  which  show  a  large 
percentage  of  the  dollar  received  by  industry  in  this  State  which  goes 
to  compensate  labor.  It  makes  a  most  favorable  showing  as  compaied 
with  other  states  and  indicates  that  labor  is  getting  a  reasonable  part 
of  the  earnings  of  industry. 

The  great  goal  which  we  all  seek  is  regular  employment  for  laboi, 
under  satisfactory  working  conditions,  and  at  living  wages.  I  urge  the 
fullest  cooperation  between  labor  and  capital,  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee,  and  the  general  public,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  the  friend¬ 
liest  feeling  between  all  classes  of  our  citizenship  and  that  we  may  all 
work  together  for  the  common  good  of  each  and  for  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  material,  educational,  civic  and  moral  advancement  of 
our  entire  citizenship. 


May  13,  1938. 


Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


There  were  twenty  industries  that 
received  “A”  Grade  Certificates  during 
the  month  of  April.  The  grading  of  the 
industrial  establishments  was  begun  in 
1933,  but  it  was  not  until  October  1937 
that  we  began  to  issue  the  “A”  Grade 
Certificates.  Since  we  first  started  grad¬ 
ing  the  plants,  industries  in  general 
have  manifested  a  keen  interest  and 
have  cooperated  in 

- — N  every  way  to  improve 

their  grades.  Many 
plants  have  moved 
from  the  “D”  class, 
which  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  into  the  “C,”  “B” 
and  even  “A”  classes. 
A  plant  must  be  given 
Grade  “A”  by  our  in¬ 
spectors  on  two  suc¬ 
cessive  inspections  be¬ 
fore  it  is  entitled  to 
receive  one  of  these 
certificates.  There  have 
been  22  7  certificates  is¬ 
sued  to  the  various 
plants.  Many  of  the 
larger  industries  now 
hold  several  of  these 
certificates,  and  some 
of  them  hold  a  certifi¬ 
cate  for  each  of  their 
plants. 

During  the  month  of 
April  the  following 
establishments  were 
given  Grade  “A”  Cer¬ 
tificates: 

Ambrosia  Cake  Co., 
Greensboro 
American  Suppliers, 
Inc.,  Durham 
American  Tobacco  Co., 
Durham 

Austin-Heaton  Co., 

Inc.,  Durham 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co., 
Reidsville 

Durham  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Durham 
Durham  Hosiery  Mills, 
Inc.,  Plant  No.  14, 
Durham 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
Cooleemee 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
Durham;  Plants  1,  4, 
6  and  Bleaching  De¬ 
partment 

Gem  Dandy  Garter  Co., 
Madison 

Golden  Belt  Mfg.  Co., 
Inc.,  Durham 
Lawrence  Leather  Co., 
Hazelwood 

J  (Continued  on  Page  4) 
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SEES  BLOOD  ON  THE  MOON 


Mr.  Leeds  Moberly,  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper  man,  speaking  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Hosiery  Workers  at  Charlotte  on  May 
6,  described  the  South  as  “an  economic 
social-political  system  that  combines  the 
worst  features  of  medieval  feudalism 
and  twentieth  century  capitalistic  ex¬ 
ploitation.” 

Like  Collier's  Walter  Davenport  and 
other  bright  boys  who  have  been  sent 
South  by  their  employers  to  find  some¬ 
thing  scandalous  to  write  about,  Mr. 
Moberly  evidently  found  it  and  then 
generalized  on  it.  We  have  not  read  his 
entire  speech,  but  judging  from  the 
parts  of  it  which  the  Associated  Press 
picked  up,  he  finds  nothing  good  in  the 
South.  Blind  to  the  fact  that  North 
Carolina  and  the  South  have  many  of 
the  world’s  finest  industrial  communi¬ 
ties  and  many  thousands  of  the  finest 
industrial  workers,  he  would  have  the 
world  believe  that  our  Southern  men  in 
industry  wear  overalls  only,  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  given  snuff  to  dull  their  appe¬ 
tites  and  keep  them  from  eating  too 
much,  and  their  women-folks  drudge  in 
the  mills  for  a  pittance  to  keep  the 
family  from  starving. 

After  having  painted  his  picture  in 
the  blackest  of  colors,  he  goes  on  to 
prophesy  that  there  will  be  blood  on  the 
face  of  the  moon  in  the  not  distant 
future  because  exploited  industrial 
workers,  joining  with  oppressed  share¬ 
croppers,  will  participate  in  a  “bloody 
and  chaotic  uprising.” 

Well,  Mr.  Moberly  is  wrong  about 
that.  There  is  taking  place  now  an  or¬ 
derly  but  steady  and  determined  upris¬ 
ing  of  Southern  workers  and,  wonderful 
to  be  said,  their  employers  generally  are 
aiding  and  abetting  them  in  their  up¬ 
rising.  Improvement  all  along  the  line 
is  being  accomplished,  and  will  continue 
to  be  accomplished,  not  by  the  shedding 
of  blood,  but  through  the  orderly  proc¬ 
esses  of  democratic  government. 

For  democracy  has  already  come  to 
Southern  industry,  and  eventually  the 
evils  that  Mr.  Moberly  complains  of  will 
be  swept  away  by  its  rising  tide.  The 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  has  estab¬ 
lished  collective  bargaining  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  nowhere  has  this  act  received 
more  general  acceptance  than  in  the 
South.  Perhaps  we  do  not  as  yet  know 
all  there  is  to  know  about  it,  but  we  are 
learning,  and  our  differences  are  going 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  South  without 
the  shedding  of  blood  or  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  democratic  government. 

If  blood-letting  does  come  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  of  ours,  we  venture  the  prediction 
that  it  will  be  in  Mr.  Moberly’s  own 
back-yard,  or  at  least  in  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood. 


COMPLAINTS 


During  the  month  of  April  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  received  and  investi¬ 
gated  11  complaints.  These  complaints 
involved  1  golf  course,  1  building  con¬ 
struction  company,  5  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  4  textile  plants.  The 
complaints  alleged  violations  of  either 
the  Child  Labor  Law  or  the  Maximum 
Hour  Law. 

In  two  of  the  textile  plants  and  in  one 
mercantile  establishment  the  violations 
were  of  sufficient  extent  to  warrant  pros¬ 
ecution.  In  four  instances  investiga¬ 
tions  revealed  inadvertent  violations  of 
a  minor  nature,  which  were  corrected 
immediately.  In  the  other  four  investi¬ 
gations  the  complaints  could  not  be 
substantiated. 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

However,  18.4  per  cent,  or  2,260,  com¬ 
pleted  the  eleventh  grade,  and  of  this 
number  791  are  boys  and  1,469  are 
girls.  The  majority  of  the  children 
holding  the  part-time  certificates  have 
completed  the  tenth  grade  or  still  were 
in  school  at  the  time  the  certificates 
were  issued. 

In  checking  the  permits  issued  for 
full-time  employment,  it  was  found  that 
the  textile  industry  gave  employment  to 
the  greatest  single  group  of  children. 
They  employed  4,016  white  and  22  Ne¬ 
gro  boys,  and  3,496  white  and  7  Negro 
girls.  The  total  for  the  textile  industry 
was  7,451,  or  61.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
group.  In  the  textile  group  the  cotton 
mills  employed  the  largest  number,  or 
5,501  of  the  children.  This  total  was 
made  up  of  3,275  white  and  10  Negro 
boys  and  2,213  white  and  3  Negro  girls. 
The  mercantile  industry  was  second, 
employing  20.8  per  cent  of  the  group, 
or  759  white,  43  colored  boys,  and  1,751 
white  girls.  The  telegraph  messengers 
held  third  place  with  a  total  of  473 
white  boys  and  1  Negro  boy,  or  3.9  per 
cent.  Lumber  and  lumber  products 
worked  44  9  boys  and  girls,  or  3.6  per 
cent  of  those  holding  certificates.  The 
tobacco  industries  employed  138,  or  60 
white  and  2  4  Negro  boys,  and  15  white 
and  39  Negro  girls.  The  tobacco  with 
its  1.1  per  cent  employed  fewer  chil¬ 
dren  than  any  of  the  larger  industries. 
There  were  9.1  per  cent  employed  in 
miscellaneous  industries  and  as  janitors, 
caddies,  etc. 

The  mercantile  business  with  its  nu¬ 
merous  errand  boys,  etc.,  employed  the 
greatest  number  in  the  part-time  em¬ 
ployed  group.  Totaling  2,414,  there 
were  1,018  white  and  49  Negro  boys  and 
1,347  white  girls.  The  newspapers  came 
second  with  1,844.  There  are  1,780 
white  and  63  Negro  boys  selling  papers 
in  our  State.  The  textile  industry  em¬ 
ployed  comparatively  few  children  on 
part-time  work.  The  total  number  of 
permits  issued  in  this  industry  for  part- 
time  was  499,  and  of  this  number  441 
were  for  work  in  cotton  mills. 


Seven  Keys  to  Safety 

1.  Good  health 

2.  An  alert  mind 

3.  Willingness  to  learn 

4.  Knowledge  of  rules  and 
safety  practices 

5.  Consideration  for  others 

6.  Care  in  planning  work 

7.  Application  of  Safety 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer - 

Report  for  April  1938 

Letters  written  .  33  7 

Folders  reviewed  .  253 

Examinations  secured .  31 

Hospitalization  .  7 

Office  interviews  . .  90 

Appearances  before  Rating 

Board  . 59 

New  cases  handled  .  60 

Old  cases  handled .  267 

Total  cases  handled... .  327 

Compensation  .  22 

Increased  monthly  compensa¬ 
tion  .  $730.45 

Back  compensation  . $1,492.30 


Nine  Industries  Prosecuted  For 
Violating  Labor  Laws 

The  Department  of  Labor  prosecuted 
nine  establishments  where  violations  of 
the  labor  laws  were  found  in  April. 
Convictions  were  secured  in  seven  cases, 
a  nol  pros  was  taken  in  one  case,  and 
one  defendant  was  found  not  guilty. 
Fines  and  costs  imposed  on  these  de¬ 
fendants  amounted  to  a  total  of  $222.57. 

The  industries  involved  in  prosecu¬ 
tions  and  the  violations  with  which  they 
were  charged  are  as  follows:  Two  hos¬ 
iery  mills,  charged  with  violating  the 
Maximum  Hour  Law  by  working  both 
men  and  women  excessive  hours  and  by 
failing  to  keep  accurate  time  records. 
One  cotton  textile  plant,  charged  with 
violating  the  Maximum  Hour  Law  by 
working  men  excessive  hours.  Two  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments,  charged  with 
violating  the  Maximum  Hour  Law  by 
working  women  excessive  hours.  Four 
cafes,  charged  with  working  both  men 
and  women  excessive  hours  and  with 
failure  to  keep  time  records  in  two  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  with  violations  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law  in  the  other  two  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Convictions  were  not  secured  in  one 
case  where  a  mercantile  establishment 
was  charged  with  violating  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  by  working  women  ex¬ 
cessive  hours,  and  in  one  case  where  a 
cafe  was  charged  with  a  violation  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law. 


APRIL  INSPECTIONS 


During  the  month  of  April  there  were 
701  inspections  and  187  special  visits 
made  by  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections.  The  records  show  that 
29,543  persons  were  employed  in  the 
establishments  inspected.  There  were 
677  violations  and  683  compliances  re¬ 
ported.  The  orders  issued  during  April 
to  adjust  working  conditions  were  as 
follows : 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  Maxi¬ 


mum  Hour  Law .  72 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  Child 

Labor  Law .  40 

Failure  to  keep  time  records .  55 

Insanitary  working  conditions .  216 

Insufficient  seats  for  female  work¬ 
ers  .  7 

Safety  Code  violations .  168 

Miscellaneous  (including  insuffi¬ 
cient  lighting,  ventilation,  etc.)..  119 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 


YOUTH  PROBLEM 


By  >1.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

A  new  peak  in  number  of  checks  is¬ 
sued  to  eligible  unemployed  workers  in 
North  Carolina  was  reached  by  the  State 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commis¬ 
sion,  May  12th,  when  9,130  checks  were 
issued,  amounting  to  $68,529.97  The 
usual  number  of  daily  checks  is  around 
6,000,  and  the  totals  range  from  $40,000 
to  $50,000.  On  May  12th  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  issued  376,127  checks  for  an 
aggregate  of  $2,864,964.76.  This  amount 
was  distributed  to  approximately  130,- 
000  different  individuals.  Some  of  these 
checks  were  for  two,  three  or  four 
weeks,  but  the  bulk  of  them  have  been 
for  weekly  benefit  amounts  ranging  from 
the  maximum  of  $15  a  week  to  amounts 
less  than  $1. 

Occasionally  there  are  individual 
claims,  and  in  some  instances  group,  or 
mass  separation  claims,  which  are  mixed 
up  and  are  found  to  be  a  week  or  two 
behind.  The  great  bulk  of  the  claims, 
however,  are  paid  on  the  week  they  are 
due  and  checks  are  going  out  regularly 
to  the  claimants. 

Through  May  12th  the  Commission 
had  collected  $12,438,481.56,  and  had 
received  as  credit  to  its  account  $181,- 
9  52.48  in  interest  on  its  balance  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  giving  a  total 
of  $12,620,434.04  in  the  fund.  Out  of 
this  was  paid  from  January  through 
May  12th  a  total  of  $2,864,694.76.  This 
leaves  a  balance  in  the  North  Carolina 
benefit  fund  of  $9,755,739.28,  which 
can  be  used  for  paying  benefits  to  un¬ 
employed  workers  and  for  no  other 
purposes. 

The  State  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission  cannot  pay  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  to  workers  who  are  out  on 
strike,  because  the  law  prohibits  such 
payments.  The  act  states  that  a  worker 
is  disqualified  for  benefits  “for  any  week 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commission 
finds  that  his  total  or  partial  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  due  to  a  stoppage  of  work 
which  exists  because  of  a  dispute  at  the 
factory,  establishment,  or  other  prem¬ 
ises  at  which  he  is  or  was  last  em¬ 
ployed.”  However,  this  does  not  apply 
if  he  can  prove  to  the  Commission  that 
he  w’as  in  no  way  participating  in  or 
financing  or  directly  interested  in  the 
dispute  and  did  not  belong  to  a  group 
so  interested.  A  worker  is  not  to  be 
deprived  of  his  benefits,  if  otherwise 
eligible,  if  he  refuses  to  work  because 
he  is  required  to  join  a  company  union, 
or  to  refrain  from  joining  or  give  up 
membership  in  a  labor  union. 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  that  benefits  will  be  denied  work- 
( Continued  on  Page  4) 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
recent  years  on  the  problem  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youth.  So  much,  that  thinking 
people  throughout  the  country  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  ask,  “Have  we,  in  the  United 
States,  a  condition  which  can  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  youth  problem?”  Certainly, 
we  know  that  after  the  World  War 
youth  loomed  large  as  a  problem  in 
European  countries.  We  also  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  measures  adopted  by  those 
countries  to  solve  that  problem. 

Whether  or  not  a  parallel  situation 
exists  in  this  country,  as  a  by-product 
of  the  depression,  it  is  perhaps  futile  to 
say.  One  fact,  however,  we  all  recog¬ 
nize — that  youth  has  many  problems. 

The  necessity  of  arriving  at  a  point 
from  which  those  problems  might  be  in¬ 
tegrated  has  become  a  matter  of  much 
concern  to  many  people.  A  recent  sur¬ 
vey  made  through  the  North  Carolina 
State  Employment  Service  revealed  that 
there  are  at  least  75  agencies  in  the 
State  offering  services  of  one  sort  or 
another  to  young  people.  These  include 
Federal,  State,  municipal,  and  private 
organizations,  some  devoting  full  time 
to  very  specialized  services,  others 
spending  only  part  time  in  general  serv¬ 
ices,  often  overlapping  those  offered  by 
similar  agencies. 

Movement  for  the  coordination  of 
agencies  at  work  with  the  youth  of  the 
country  began  in  Washington  in  1936, 
suggesting  that  Federal,  State,  and  local 
youth-serving  agencies  be  encouraged  to 
evolve  coordinated  programs.  In  June 


of  that  year  a  voluntary  coordinating 
council  was  inaugurated  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  came  later  to  be  known  as 
the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Youth- 
Serving  Agencies. 

In  January  19  38  the  Council  met  and 
elected  officers.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
decided  that  some  preliminary  study  of 
youth  agencies  in  North  Carolina  should 
be  made.  Accordingly,  a  questionnaire 
was  circularized  to  which  3  6  agencies 
responded,  resulting  in  the  publication 
of  a  survey  from  which  a  State-wide 
directory  of  youth-serving  agencies  was 
compiled. 

This  meeting  attracted  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  interested  persons,  who  participat¬ 
ed  in  general  discussion  and  heard  talks 
by  Dr.  Mary  H.  S.  Hayes,  Director  of 
Guidance  and  Placement  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  Miss  Nell  Pe- 
trowski,  Administrative  Assistant  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  and 
Mr.  Howard  W.  Oxley,  Director,  CCC 
Camp  Education  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Each  year  in  North  Carolina  some 
75,000  young  people  come  to  working 
age.  Recognizing  employment  as  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  youth,  the 
Council  looks  toward  the  guidance, 
training,  and  placement  of  persons  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  25. 

Local  coordinating  councils  were  im¬ 
mediately  formed  in  Greensboro,  where 
an  occupational  survey  was  conducted, 
and  in  Charlotte,  where  an  occupational 
forum  was  held.  Plans  were  developed 
in  Charlotte  for  furthering  cooperation 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  in  matters  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  training,  and  place¬ 
ment. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Greensboro,  the  work  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Youth-Serving  Agencies  and  the 
importance  of  forming  local  councils 
were  presented. 

On  May  17,  in  Raleigh,  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  North  Carolina  branch  of  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Youth-Serving  Agencies  was  held. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  carrying  on  an 
employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which  are  shown  on  this  page :  Manufacturing, 
non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale  trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  desired  and  will  be 
much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we  should  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that 
we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Pay  Rolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufac¬ 
turing  Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 

March- April,  1038 


No. 

of 

Firms 

Report¬ 

ing 

Employment 

Pay  Rolls 

Average  Week¬ 
ly  Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 
Peai  Man 

Average  Hour¬ 
ly  Earnings 
(Cents) 

INDUSTRIES 

Num¬ 

ber 

April 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

April 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 

April 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

April 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 

(cents) 

April 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 

32.9 

—1.0 

41.4 

Total  (Grand) 

519 

102,597 

—3.7 

$1,394,020 

—5.3 

$13.59 

-1.7 

—.6 

242 

62,897 

—4.1 

761,511 

—7.2 

12.11 

—3.3 

31.2 

—2.0 

39.0 

— .9 

Furniture* . . 

29 

4.621 

—.8 

46.520 

—16.2 

10.07 

—15.5 

26.7 

— 19.5 

37.0 

+2.6 

62 

18,258 

7.0 

312,223 

—3.6 

17.10 

+3.6 

35.1 

+  3.9 

49.8 

+  .3 

Silk  and  rayonL. 

8 

2,301 

+  1.3 

32,624 

+2.6 

14.18 

+  1.3 

36.6 

—1.6 

38.7 

+  2.9 

Chewing,  s’mkg. 
t’bcco.,  snuff, 
Cigarettesl . 

4 

2,286 

—4.2 

42,289 

+  •2 

18.50 

+4.5 

36.1 

+  4.3 

61.3 

+  •1 

Non-Manuf. 

45.1 

+  1.1 

34.6 

—7.0 

Total2 . 

116 

4,103 

+4.0 

77,315 

+3.5 

18.84 

—.6 

Retail  Trade . 

371 

5,467 

+  15.9 

64,985 

+  6.8 

11.89 

—7.8 

38.2 

—1.9 

36.9 

—1.8 

Wholesale  Trade 

121 

1,702 

+5.1 

41,242 

+  -7 

24.23 

—4.2 

45.4 

+.5 

60.7 

+  11 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


April  Building  Permits 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 


The  tables  presented  on  this  page  show  the  building  activities  for  the  twenty-one 
principal  cities  of  North  Carolina  for  April  1938,  with  comparative  figures  for 
April,  1937  and  March,  1938. 


Types  of  April  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  Cities  Reporting 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  APRIL  1937  AND  APRIL  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimate®  Cost 

April 

1937 

April 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

April 

1937 

April 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Totel - - - - - 

6B8 

635 

—3.5 

$1,598,490 

$3,139,626 

+96.4 

Residential  buildings . . 

213 

297 

+  39.4 

746,078 

2,507,162 

+  336.0 

Non-residential  buildings _ _ 

109 

86 

—21.1 

503,163 

482.355 

— 4.1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

336 

252 

—25.0 

349,249 

150,109 

—57.0 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  MARCH  1938  AND  APRIL  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

March 

1938 

April 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

March 

1938 

April 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Total . . . . . 

652 

635 

—2.6 

$1,872,391 

$3,139,626 

+  67.7 

Residential  buildings . 

240 

297 

+  23.8 

776,632 

2,507,162 

+323.2 

Non-residential  buildings . 

88 

86 

— 2.3 

524,856 

482,355 

—8.1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs _ 

324 

252 

—22.2 

571,903 

150,109 

—73.8 

Buildings  for  which 
Type  of  Building  permits  were  issued 


Residential  buildings  : 

No. 

Cost 

1-family  dwellings . 

230 

$  713,472 

2-family  dwellings . 

45 

89,390 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings . 

16 

1,654,800 

Hotels . 

1 

40,000 

Other  non-housekeeping 

dwellings . 

5 

9,500 

Total  residential . 

297 

$2,507,162 

Non-residential  buildings : 

3 

$  13,450 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  and  other  work- 

shops . 

4 

32,800 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa- 

rate  from  dwelling) . 

43 

25.005 

Gasoline  and  service  stations.. 

5 

18,250 

Institutions . 

1 

12.000 

Office  buildings,  including 

banks . 

2 

24,500 

Public  buildings  (city,  county. 

State) . 

1 

33.000 

Public  works  and  utilities... 

1 

47.600 

Schools . 

2 

149,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con- 

tractors’  temporary  offices. 

etc . 

4 

290 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings . 

19 

126,410 

All  other  non-residential . 

1 

60 

Total  non-residential . 

86 

$  482,355 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs : 

On  residential  buildings . 

211 

$  86,009 

On  non-residential  buildings... 

41 

64.100 

Total . 

252 

$  150,109 

Total  all  buildings . 

635 

$3,139,626 

SUMMARY  OF  APRIL  1938  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  for  March  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


New  Residential  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

CITY 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

INHIVV  INON-IYESIDENTIAL 

Buildings 

additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

March 

1938 

April 

1938 

March 

1938 

April 

1938 

March 

1938 

April 

1938 

March 

1938 

April 

19.38 

March 

1938 

April 

1938 

Totals . - . - . - . - — 

$775,632 

$2,507,162 

243 

801 

$524,856 

$482,355 

$571,903 

$150,109 

$1,872,391 

$3,139,626 

Asheville . - . 

39,250 

6,500 

7 

1 

39,200 

9,440 

95,695 

13.664 

174,145 

29.604 

189,425 

172,946 

37 

44 

42,495 

48,975 

58,639 

23,282 

290,559 

245,203 

6,975 

88,742 

5.400 

27,750 

8,450 

5 

6 

15, 150 

107,100 

1.100 

5,160 

23,225 

120,710 

145,897 

4,700 

30 

72 

181,980 

40,420 

22,715 

9,100 

293,437 

195,417 

3 

2 

75 

2,640 

2,475 

7,950 

7,340 

Gastonia . . . .... 

21,355 

9,900 

11 

11 

24,445 

6,397 

22,060 

58,592 

43,415 

5,700 

12,200 

150 

Goldsboro . . 

4 

4 

500 

1,000 

6,200 

23.100 

4,500 

53,890 

26,800 

36,650 

22.450 
68,793 
53,800 

34.450 

i 

500 

6 

5,000 

22,600 

High  Point . 

19 

15 

14 

28 

43 

10 

25,150 

8,644 

11,190 

141,892 

9,015 

220,932 

88,998 

Kinston...  .  .  . . 

51,195 

25,500 

9.838 

5,928 

45,282 

110,923 

New  Bern . . . . . 

11,750 

4,100 

48,400 

64,050 

7,500 

42,000 

i 

300 

Raleigh . . 

2 

6,000 

10,500 

13,800 

52,500 

37,635 

35,900 

24,850 

1,224,201 

93,300 

23,875 

15 

13 

305 

31 

18,400 

30,280 

100,000 

3,600 

48,676 

82,030 

Rocky  Mount. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

59,541 

1.400 

115,576 

1,274,276 

Salisbury . . . . . . . 

110,840 

5,600 

177,020 

180,930 

Shelby . . . . . 

350 

1 1,225 
2,460 

2,100 

5,540 

136.075 

25,975 

14,085 

3.000 

Statesville... . . 

3,000 

1 

26,760 

Wilmington . . . . . 

800 

1,600 

64.200 

97,365 

1,000 

2.400 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2,450 

295 

200 

5,350 

25,286 

6,000 

800 

7,000 

Wilson . 

550 

4,250 

3,245 

Winston-Salem . 

525,450 

35 

199 

31,587 

37,245 

2,800 

22,310 

70,150 

154,238 

42,250 

585,005 

UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

ers  who  refuse  to  take  work  available 
which  is  held  as  suitable  employment 
for  the  worker.  The  benefits  will  be 
held  up  unless  the  workers  take  such 
work.  Warning  has  also  been  given 
that  unless  claimants  report  any  and  all 
earnings  while  filing  their  claims  they 
will  be  subject  to  prosecution  for  mak¬ 
ing  false  statements.  More  than  75 
claimants  have  already  been  indicted 
for  making  false  claims.  Judgment  was 
suspended  in  some  cases,  while  in  others 
the  claimants  were  sent  to  the  roads  for 
thirty  days. 


YOUTH  PROBLEM 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

This  meeting  was  given  over  to  the 
work  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  to  an  occupational  fo¬ 
rum  on  the  automobile  industry. 

The  Conference  of  Federal  Youth- 
Serving  Agencies,  which  is  the  parent 
organization  of  state  councils,  meets 
quarterly  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House.  Recently,  at  one  of  these 
quarterly  meetings,  the  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Council  was  invited  to 
be  present  to  present  the  work  of  the 
Council  in  this  State. 


GRADE  “A”  CERTIFICATES 
AWARDED 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.;  Plants — 
Cigarettes,  Smoking  Tobacco,  Stem- 
mery 

Marshall  Fields  &  Co.,  Leaksville-Spray ; 
Plants — Spreads,  Rugs,  Silk,  Woolen 
Cloth,  Finishing 
Moss’  Bakery,  Inc.,  Durham 
New  System  Laundry,  Leaksville 
Pet  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  Durham 
Royle  &  Pilkington  Co.,  Hazelwood 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Wilson. 
Washington  Mills  Co.,  Mayodan 
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N.  C.  Elevator  Inspector  To  Serve 
On  the  ASA  Code  Committee 
On  Elevators 


P.  E.  Sugg,  State  Elevator  Inspector, 
Department  of  Labor,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  serve  on  the  ASA  Code  Committee 
on  Elevators,  representing  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions. 

Mr.  Sugg  came  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  July  1937.  He  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  elevator  work  and 
is  the  first  elevator  inspector  from  the 
Southern  States  to  serve  on  this  board. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  more 
people  ride  elevators  daily  than  any 
other  form  of  conveyance  and  that  acci¬ 
dents  are  numerous.  An  analysis  of 
elevator  accidents  occurring  during  a 
two-year  period  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  them  resulted  from 
falling  in  hositway;  attempting  to  board 
moving  cars;  being  caught  between  the 
car  and  landing;  and  being  caught  be¬ 
tween  car  and  gate. 

It  is  believed  that 
with  proper  and  regu¬ 
lar  inspections  eleva¬ 
tors  can  be  made  safe 
at  all  times. 

During  the  ten 
months  Mr.  Sugg  has 
been  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  he 
has  contacted  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  secured 
splendid  cooperation  in 
the  installation  o  f 
proper  and  safe  equip¬ 
ment  on  elevators.  He 
has  spent  much  time 
instructing  the  factory 
inspectors  as  to  the 
safety  requirements  of 
elevators.  Twenty-six 
counties  have  been  vis¬ 
ited  and  424  inspec¬ 
tions  made.  There  have 
been  313  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  elevators 
and  297  of  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  have 
been  complied  with.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Labor 
to  have  all  elevators  in 
the  State  so  equipped 
that  they  will  comply 
with  the  American 
Standard  Safety  Code 
for  Elevators.  This  will 
promote  safety  and 
protect  thousands  that 
daily  use  the  elevators. 


Mine,  Quarry  and  Mineral  Plant 
Employes  Receive  First- 
Aid  Training 

During  19  3  7  the  number  of  accidents 
in  the  mines  and  quarries  of  the  State 
continued  to  decrease.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  factors  that  helped  in  cutting  down 
the  number  of  fatal,  serious  and  minor 
casualties  in  this  industry,  but  probably 
the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  workers,  foremen  and  superintend¬ 
ents  are  now  being  trained  and  educated 
in  the  safe  methods  of  mining  and  quar¬ 
rying  and  are  being  familiarized  with 
the  State  Safety  Rules. 

First  Aid  and  Accident  Prevention 
Courses  were  held  throughout  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mining  and  quarrying  counties  in 
the  State  during  April  and  May.  These 
classes  were  conducted  by  Murray  M. 
Grier,  Safety  Engineer,  Department  of 
Labor,  assisted  by  Claude  P.  Dempsey, 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  com¬ 
panies  participating  and  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  certificates  from  the 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


GRADE  “A”  CERTIFICATES 


Forty-five  Establishments  Placed  on 
Honor  Roll  During  Month 


The  following  establishments  received 
Grade  “A”  Certificates  for  having  fine 
working  conditions  and  for  complying 
with  all  the  State  Labor  Laws: 
Aberfoyle  Mfg.  Co.,  Belmont 
Alamance  Laundry,  Burlington 
Baker-Cammack  Hosiery  Mills,  Burling¬ 
ton 

Borden  Mfg.  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Burlington 
Burlington  Mills,  Inc.,  Ossipee 
Carolina  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Carter,  A.B.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Duke  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  Eno  Steam  Plant, 
University 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  7, 
Durham 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Durham 
Glen  Raven  Knitting  Mill  Co.,  Altama- 
haw 

Glen  Raven  Silk  Mill,  Altamahaw 
Graham  Silk  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Granite  Finishing  Works,  Haw  River 
Holt,  E.  M.,  Plaid  Mills,  Burlington 

Knit  Products  Corp., 
Belmont 

May  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 
Burlington 

McEwen  Knitting  Co., 
Burlington 

Melville  Dairy;  Bur¬ 
lington 

Mid  State  Cloth  Mill, 
Inc.,  Newton 
Nuway  Spinning  Co., 
Cherryville 

Old  Dominion  Box  Co., 
Burlington 

Orange  Furniture 
Craftsmen,  Hillsboro 
Pickett  Hosiery  Mills, 
Burlington 

Ragan  Spinning  Co., 
Gastonia 

Ridgeview  Hosiery 
Mills  Co.,  Newton 
Rhyne  -  Houser  Mfg. 

Co.,  Cherryville 
Scott  Hosiery  Mill, 
Inc.,  Graham 
Sellers  Hosiery  Mills, 
Inc.,  Burlington 
Tabardrey  Mfg.  Co., 
Haw  River. 

Thompson  Hosiery 
Mill,  Graham 
Tower  Hosiery  Mills, 
Inc.,  Burlington 
Univ.  of  N.  C.  Laundry 
Dept.,  Chapel  Hill 
Warlong  Glove  Mfg. 
Co.,  Conover 
Wilson  Mills,  Inc.,  Bur¬ 
lington 

Wilson,  Rufus  D.,  Inc., 
Burlington 


r - -  x 

LABOR  PLANK 

In  North  Carolina  Democratic  Platform 

(Adopted  by  the  State  Democratic  Convention  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  May  19,  1938) 

Under  just  laws,  providing  fair  and  equal  treatment  for  capital 
and  labor,  North  Carolina  has  become  a  great  industrial  State. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  Democratic  party  recognizes  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  welfare  of  the  workers  of  the  State,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  continue  the  policies  initiated  by  our  party  that  have 
won  national  recognition  for  North  Carolina  in  the  field  of  labor 
legislation  and  labor  law  administration.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  Fourth  National  Conference  on  Labor  Legislation  held  in 
the  Nation’s  Capital  in  October,  1937,  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the 
twelve  states,  and  the  only  Southern  State,  to  be  cited  for  outstand¬ 
ing  progress  in  labor  legislation,  in  that  our  State  had  enacted  an 
Unemployment  Compensation  Law;  had  established  a  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service;  had  provided  for  assistance  for  our  disabled  aged  work¬ 
ers;  had  provided  for  occupational  disease  hazards;  had  passed  a 
maximum  hours  law’  for  men  and  women ;  had  passed  a  model  boiler 
inspection  law,  and  other  safety  measures;  had  adopted  an  indus¬ 
trial  code  second  to  none  in  the  nation,  and  had  enacted  the  best 
child  labor  law’  in  the  United  States. 

We  will  continue  to  protect  the  worker  in  the  exercise  of  his  just 
rights,  recognizing  among  these  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
and  self-organization  free  from  interference.  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  maintain  and  further  perfect  the  State’s  child  labor  lawT  and  its 
maximum  hours  law  and  to  urge  enactment  of  other  laws  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  workers  and  the  improvement  of  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Democratic  party  has  opposed,  and  will  continue  to  oppose,  all 
forms  of  intimidation  and  coercion,  whether  against  worker  or  em¬ 
ployer,  and  holds  the  worker’s  right  to  work  as  sacred  as  his  right 
not  to  work.  We  hold  that  the  true  interests  of  workers  and  em¬ 
ployers  do  not  conflict;  that  differences  between  employers  and 
workers  should  be  settled  not  by  industrial  war,  but  by  peaceful 
conference.  We  commend  both  employers  and  employes  upon  the 
peaceful  relationships  existing  throughout  industrial  North  Carolina. 
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THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT 
AND  ITS  RESPONSIBILITIES 


By  A.  L.  FLETCHER 
Commissioner  of  Labor 

(An  address  before  the  18th  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers 
at  Charlotte  on  May  3,  1938). 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  to  extend 
to  you  men  and  women  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  Old  North  State.  As 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  I  welcome  you 
officially  and,  as  a  native  Tar  Heel,  I 
extend  a  warm  personal  welcome.  I  re¬ 
joice  that  your  great  organization  has  so 
signally  honored  our  State  as  to  hold  its 
first  Southern  convention  in  our  Queen 
City.  There  may  be  those  here  in  this 
beautiful  city  of  Charlotte  who  do  not 
approve  of  all  of  the  things  your  organ¬ 
ization  stands  for,  but  a  hospitality  that 
is  generous,  unfailing  and  all-embracing, 
is  typical  of  this  fine  city  and  I  know 
that  you  have  already  experienced  it  and 
that  you  feel  at  home  here. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  numerical 
strength  of  your  organization  in  our 
State,  or  in  the  South,  but  I  judge  that 
it  is  considerable  and  that  you  consider 
our  State  and  the  South  a  promising 
field  for  development.  Otherwise,  you 
would  hardly  have  selected  Charlotte  as 
your  convention  city.  As  the  world  is 
beginning  to  find  out,  hosiery  manufac¬ 
turing  is  already  a  major  industry  with 
us  and  at  the  present  moment  our  ho¬ 
siery  plants  are  the  most  prosperous  of 
our  textile  establishments.  We  have  in 
North  Carolina  205  hosiery  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments,  employing  more  than 
35,000  people.  Within  the  past  30  days 
we  have  had  announcement  of  new  ho¬ 
siery  mills  at  Fayetteville  and  Aberdeen 
and  I  happen  to  know  that  other  ven¬ 
tures  are  in  prospect.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  great  field  for  you  here  in  North 
Carolina,  an  expanding  field,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  cultivate  that  field  wisely. 
If  you  do,  I  am  sure  that  your  harvest 
will  be  abundant.  If  you  do  not,  even 
the  holding  of  this,  your  18th  annual 
convention,  in  North  Carolina  will  have 
been  in  vain. 

For,  while  North  Carolina  is  labor¬ 
conscious,  deeply  interested  in  labor’s 
welfare  and  truly  concerned  about  labor’s 
future,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
people  are  opposed  to  all  radicalism  and 
will  not  follow  leaders  or  organizations 
that  seek  to  array  class  against  class,  to 
the  point  of  endangering  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  North  Carolina  subscribes  to  the 
doctrine  that  fundamentally  the  rights 
and  interests  of  employers  and  employees 
are  the  same  and  that  the  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  of  employers  cannot  be  abused 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

— - Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

MAY  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLL  REPORTS  SHOW  DECREASE 

Both  employment  and  pay  rolls  dropped  in  North  Carolina  industry  during  the 
month  of  May  according  to  reports  received  from  1,182  industrial  establishments  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

A  total  of  114,956  persons  were  at  work  in  the  establishments  reporting,  which 
number  is  5,788  fewer  workers  in  May  than  April  and  the  weekly  wages  paid  by 
these  firms  amounted  to  nearly  $S0,000  lower. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  employment  decreased  4.5  per  cent  and  wages 
5  per  cent.  The  average  weekly  wage  rate  for  the  manufacturing  trades  combined 
was  $13.74  for  32  V2  hours.  The  average  includes  both  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers  in  all  types  of  manufacturing. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  May  employment  and  earnings  as  com¬ 
pared  with  April  for  the  leading  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  industries, 
also  for  retail  and  wholesale  trades. 

Employment  and  pay  roll  data  are  collected  each  month  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


APRIL— MAY,  1938 


No. 

of 

Employment 

Pay  Rolls 

Average  Week¬ 
ly  Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average  Hour¬ 
ly  Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

May 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

May 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 

May 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

May 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Am’t. 

(cents) 

May 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 
Total  (Grand) 

556 

104,320 

—4.5 

$1,433,467 

—5.0 

$13.74 

—.6 

32.6 

—.9 

42.3 

+  •2 

Cotton1 . . 

244 

58,754 

—5.5 

688.465 

—6.7 

11.72 

—1.3 

30.3 

—1.2 

38.8 

—.2 

Furniture1 . 

29 

4,603 

—.4 

43,881 

• — 5.7 

9.53 

—5.4 

25.8 

—3.5 

36.0 

—2.5 

Hosiery1 . 

67 

19,702 

—2.1 

335,251 

—5.2 

17.02 

—3.1 

35.2 

—.4 

49.4 

—2.5 

Silk  and  rayon1.. 

8 

2,163 

—1.1 

32,083 

—.9 

14.83 

+  •2 

36.6 

+  1.6 

40.5 

—1.3 

Chewing,  s’mkg. 
t’bcco.,  snuff. 
Cigarettes1 . 

5 

3,714 

+  1.2 

90,622 

1 

+  11.8 

24.40 

+  10.4 

39.0 

+  10.2 

62.6 

+  .1 

Non-Manuf. 
Total2 . 

159 

4,777 

--.5 

84,251 

—.9 

17.64 

—.4 

46.5 

+  1.8 

32.6 

No  Chg 

Retail  Trade . 

347 

4,233 

—14.7 

61.858 

—3.4 

14.61 

+  13.3 

38.6 

+2.1 

37.9 

+  3.1 

Wholesale  Trade 

120 

1,626 

—5.7 

42,203 

—.2 

25.96 

+  5.8 

44.2 

—3.2 

59.4 

—1.4 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 


without  also  injuring  the  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  of  employees,  and  vice  versa. 

To  quote  from  the  litany  of  my  wife’s 
church: 

“This  verily  I  believe.” 

And,  believing  it,  I  have  tried  to 
preach  this  doctrine  throughout  the 
State  and  to  so  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor, 
which  have  been  in  my  hands  for  the 
past  five  and  a  half  years,  as  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  organized  labor,  un¬ 
organized  labor  and  of  employers,  both 
organized  and  unorganized.  Everybody 
in  our  State  has  learned  that  our  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  takes  no  part  in  the 
differences  that  have  split  organized  la¬ 
bor  into  unfriendly  camps,  one  bearing 
the  label  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  other 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  that  any  adherent  of 
either  of  these  groups,  or  the  humblest 
unorganized  worker,  regardless  of  race 
or  creed,  has  at  his  call  everything  that 
our  department  affords  for  his  protection 
and  relief.  There  have  been  times  when 
we  offended  employers  because  of  actions 
that  we  were  duty-bound  to  take,  under 
the  law,  and  there  have  been  times  when 
labor  condemned  us,  but  these  occasions 
have  been  rare.  Our  department  has  gone 
forward  steadily,  winning  new  friends, 
consolidating  its  gains  and  attaining  new 
heights  because  we  have  adhered  strictly 
to  this  plain,  simple  North  Carolina  doc¬ 
trine. 

Going  about  the  country,  attending  la¬ 
bor  conferences  in  various  sections  and 
conventions  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  I  have  encountered  many 
strange  notions  about  departments  of  la¬ 
bor.  I  have  asked  the  question  of  labor 


leaders  and  labor  law  administrators, 
“What  is  the  place  of  a  labor  depart¬ 
ment?” 

You  would  be  surprised,  as  I  was,  at 
many  of  the  answers.  There  were  those 
who  answered  that  labor  departments, 
created  as  most  of  them  have  been, 
through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor, 
should  be,  in  effect,  agencies  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor,  directed  and  controlled  by 
union  men  selected  by  organized  labor. 
We  actually  have  in  certain  states  laws 
providing  that  commissioners  of  labor 
must  be  appointed  from  lists  recommend¬ 
ed  by  State  Federations  of  Labor  and 
one  sister  state  now  stands  to  lose  one 
of  the  best  commissioners  in  the  United 
States  because  he  incurred  the  displeas¬ 
ure  of  certain  influential  members  of  the 
federation  and  is  not  on  their  eligible 
list. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  fatal  for  the  labor 
movement  itself  to  assume  control  and 
accept  responsibility  for  a  department  of 
labor.  It  is  well  for  labor  to  bring  about 
the  creation  of  a  labor  department  as  an 
agency  of  government;  to  see  that  it  has 
the  right  sort  of  laws  and  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  all  right;  to  see  that  money 
and  personnel  are  provided  for  its  proper 
functioning,  because  no  matter  how  well 
a  labor  law  reads  on  the  statute  books, 
it  is  not  worth  a  whoop  in  Texas  unless 
you  have  the  men  and  money  to  enforce 
it. 

But  labor  should  stop  right  there.  The 
department  should  remain  an  agency  of 
government,  and  labor,  organized  and  un¬ 
organized,  should  be  in  the  position  al¬ 
ways  to  criticise  it  and,  if  occasion 
arises,  to  denounce  it.  Thus  it  is  here 
in  North  Carolina  and  so  it  will  remain. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


N.  C.  AMONG  FIRST  IN  PAYING 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

By  M.  11.  DUNNAGAN 

Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  issued  a 
statement  recently,  based  on  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  made  by  the  Research  and 
Statistical  Division  of  the  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Commission 
from  data  furnished  by  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Board  in  Washington,  which  reveals 
that  North  Carolina  is  among  the  first 
of  the  2  5  states  now  paying  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits. 

The  report  shows  that  North  Caro-j 
ranks  second  among  the  states  allowing 
benefits  for  both  total  and  partial  un¬ 
employment,  in  the  total  number  of 
weeks  for  which  compensation  has  been 
made;  third  in  the  preparation  of  initial 
determinations;  fourth  in  number  of 
claims  for  benefits;  fourth  in  number  of 
weeks  for  which  payments  have  been 
made;  fifth  among  the  25  states  in  the 
total  number  of  claims  received;  and! 
tenth  in  the  number  of  workers  covered 
by  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Law. 

The  proportionately  greater  number 
of  claims  for  those  covered  by  the  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Law  in  the 
State  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  than 
one-third  of  these  claims  are  for  partial 
unemployment.  Processing  claims  for 
partial  unemployment  involves  more 
work  than  does  processing  claims  for 
total  unemployment.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  of  the  four  states  that  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  claims  than  North  Carolina 
three  do  not  compensate  for  partial  un¬ 
employment. 

Much  additional  work  is  demanded 
under  the  North  Carolina  law  because 
of  the  requirement  that  until  April  1, 
1939,  all  active  claims  have  to  be  rede¬ 
termined  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
quarter.  This  process  will  continue 
quarterly  for  a  year. 

In  the  five  months  from  January  to 
May  1938,  North  Carolina  has  received 
2  3  6,16  3  claims,  has  prepared  230,681 
initial  determinations,  not  including  re¬ 
determinations  required  April  1,  and 
has  made  payments  covering  604,403 
weeks  of  unemployment. 

The  $4,000,000  mark  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  unemployment  benefits  in  North 
Carolina  was  passed  on  June  9,  and 
through  June  10  the  Commission  had 
distributed  $4,047,135.09  to  approxi¬ 
mately  150,000  workers  who  have  been 
totally  and  partially  unemployed  since 
last  January. 

This  fund  was  included  in  532,981 
checks  issued  since  January  29,  1938, 
the  date  of  the  first  check.  The  number 
of  claims  had  reached  270,518  through 
June  10,  which  includes  those  of  totally 
or  partially  unemployed  persons,  num¬ 
bers  of  whom  were  not  eligible  for  bene¬ 
fits  since  they  had  not  worked  for  cov¬ 
ered  employers  in  1937.  Numbers  have 
filed  more  than  one  claim,  as  they  have 
secured  work  after  filing  a  claim. 

The  benefit  trust  fund  had  a  balance 
of  $9,363,875.84  through  June  10. 


PLACEMENTS  IN  BENEFIT 
PAYING  STATES 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Mr.  Prank  Bane,  executive  director  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  speaking  to 
the  recent  Ottawa  convention  of  Public 
Employment  Services  said:  “  ...  it  is 
noteworthy  that  placements  in  private 
industry  have  held  up  better  in  those 
states  where,  with  the  inauguration  of 
unemployment  benefits,  the  scope  of  em¬ 
ployment  service  has  been  extended  than 
in  those  states  where  this  point  has  not 
yet  been  reached.” 

Although  the  total  number  of  place¬ 
ments  in  private  industry  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  less  throughout  the  country  in  1938 
than  for  the  same  period  of  time  in  1937, 
certain  facts  appear  significant. 

In  January,  1938,  the  23  states  paying 
benefits  made  28  per  cent  fewer  private 
placements  than  in  January,  1937;  the 
26  non-benefit-paying  states  made  44.6  per 
cent  fewer.  During  February,  1938,  pri¬ 
vate  placements  in  benefit-paying  states 
dropped  30  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  record  for  February,  1937;  for  the 
same  period,  the  decline  in  states  not 
paying  benefits  was  54.9  per  cent.  In 
March,  1938,  benefit-paying  states  wit¬ 
nessed  a  drop  of  only  16.6  per  cent  from 
the  same  month  of  the  previous  year 
while  actually  more  placements  were 
made  than  in  either  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1937.  The  decline  in  non-bene- 
fit-paying  states  for  the  same  month  was 
50.8  per  cent. 

The  net  decline  in  placements  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1938  from  the  same 
three  months  in  1937  for  benefit-paying 
states  was  62,691,  an  average  of  24.3  per 
cent;  for  non-benefit-paying  states  the 
drop  was  119,820,  an  average  of  50.4  per 
cent  or  more  than  twice  the  decline  ex¬ 
perienced  by  benefit-paying  states. 

In  North  Carolina,  placements  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1938,  as  compared  with  the  record 
for  January,  1937,  declined  42.1  per  cent'; 
for  February,  49.8  per  cent.  March,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  decline  of  only  14.4  per  cent 
under  the  same  month  in  1937,  may  be 
said  to  have  witnessed  a  recovery. 

The  average  percentage  change  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1938  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  benefit-paying  states,  24.3  per  cent; 
non-benefit  states,  50.4  per  cent;  North 
Carolina,  35.6. 

The  coming  of  unemploymept  compen¬ 
sation  has  without  doubt  widened  the  po¬ 
tential  placement  field.  Since  November, 
1937,  the  active  file  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Employment  Service  has  more  than 
doubled,  standing  now  at  approximately 
160,000.  Between  January  2  and  June  4, 
the  number  of  personal  calls  represent¬ 
ing  both  employers  and  employees  passed 
the  two  million  mark.  Figures  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  spite  of  the 
high  pressure  of  work  caused  by  claims 
activity,  benefit-paying  states  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  enlarge 
the  scope  and  increase  the  usefulness  of 
their  employment  services. 


THE 

Veterans’  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer - 


Letters  written  .  29  6 

Folders  reviewed.. . .  2  27 

Examinations  secured  . .  17 

Hospitalization  .  9 

Office  interviews  .  69 

Appearances  before  Rating 

Board  . . 65 

New  cases  handled... .  51 

Old  cases  handled .  2  81 

Total  cases  handled .  332 

Compensation  . .  2  5 

Increased  compensation  . $  912.00 

Back  compensation  .  1,612.40 


MINE,  QUARRY  AND  MINERAL 
PLANT  EMPLOYES  RECEIVE 
FIRST-AID  TRAINING 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

State  Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  mines  were  as  follows: 

Moore  County: 

Standard  Mineral  Co.,  2  9  employes. 
Anson  County: 

W.  R.  Bonsai  &  Co.,  3  0  employes. 

B.  V.  Hedrick  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.,  2  7 
employes. 

Southern  Products  and  Silica  Co.,  3 
employes. 

Guilford  County: 

Guilquarry  Plant  of  the  Raleigh  Gran¬ 
ite  Co.,  20  employes. 

Rowan  County: 

Harris  Granite  Quarries  Co.,  3  4  em¬ 
ployes. 

W.  F.  Brinkley  &  Co.,  2  employes. 
Georgia  Granite  Corporation,  1  em¬ 
ploye. 

Independent  operator,  1  employe. 
Avery  County: 

Meadow  Mines,  Inc.,  9  employes. 

Mica  Splitting  Shed,  5  employes. 
Cherokee  County: 

Columbia  Marble  Co.,  22  employes. 
Carolina  Talc  Co.,  7  employes. 
Relatives  of  employes,  3. 

Macon  County: 

Franklin  Mineral  Products  Co.,  4  em¬ 
ployes. 

Bradley  Mica  Mines,  2  employes. 
Duvall  Mica  Mines,  2  employes. 
Minerals,  Inc.,  1  employe. 

WPA  Rock  Quarry,  1  employe. 
Nantahala  Power  &  Light  Co.,  2  em¬ 
ployes. 

Dravo  Construction  Co.,  1  employe. 
Unemployed  miners,  3. 

Total  number  receiving  certificates,  209. 


Paid  Vacation 

The  Collins  &  Aikman  Corporation  of 
Roxboro  is  giving  all  employes  of  a 
year’s  standing  two  days  vacation  with 
pay.  For  each  additional  year  one  day 
is  added  until  the  employe  has  been 
with  the  company  four  years.  When  an 
employe  has  a  service  record  of  four 
years  or  more  he  is  given  one  week’s 
vacation.  Many  employers  recognize  the 
value  derived  by  a  change  from  the 
daily  grind  of  machine  operation  in  this 
mechanical  age  and  close  their  plants 
for  one  or  two  weeks  every  summer. 
Salaried  employes  may  be  paid  during 
this  vacation  period,  but  the  wage  earn¬ 
er,  who  probably  needs  it  most,  is  left 
without  any  income.  Hats  off  to  the 
employer  who  gives  all  employes  a  paid 
vacation  so  they  can  enjoy  their  rest! 
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May  Building  Permits 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division 


HOME  BUILDING  CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE 

Home  Building  continues  to  lead  all  other  factors  in  North  Carolina  building 
construction  work.  A  review  of  the  building  reports  from  the  principal  cities  of 
the  State  show  that  during  May  permits  were  issued  for  220  dwellings  costing 
$967,100.  This  amount  is  an  increase  of  37.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  May 
1937;  however,  it  is  a  lower  amount  than  was  reported  during  April  for  residential 
building.  This  drop  was  due  to  the  two  large  apartment  houses  started  in  Raleigh 
during  April,  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $1,192,500. 

While  residential  building  continued  to  gain  during  May,  business  building  and 
repair  work  decreased  as  compared  with  the  May  19  37  figures;  non-residential 
building  decreasing  61.4  per  cent  and  repair  work  4  5.1  per  cent. 

The  tables  presented  on  this  page  show  the  building  activities  for  the  twenty- 
one  principal  cities  of  North  Carolina  for  May  1938,  with  comparative  figures  for 
May  1937  and  April  1938. 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTICAL  CITIES, 

MAY  1937  AM)  MAY  1 938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

May 

1937 

May 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

May 

1937 

May 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Totel - - 

649 

547 

—15.7 

$1,752,029 

$1,359,470 

—22.4 

Residential  buildings . 

203 

220 

+  8.4 

701,414 

967,100 

4-37.9 

Non-residential  buildings . . 

90 

75 

—16.7 

828,315 

270,371 

—67.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

356 

252 

—29.2 

222,300 

121,999 

—45.1 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTICAL  CITIES, 

APRIL  193S  AND  MAY  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

April 

1938 

May 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

April 

1938 

May 

1938 

Percent¬ 

age 

Change 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ 

635 

547 

—13.9 

$3,139,626 

$1,359,470 

—56.7 

Residential  buildings . . 

297 

220 

—25.9 

2,507,162 

967,100 

—61.4 

Non-residential  buildings . 

86 

75 

—12.8 

482,355 

270,371 

—43.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

252 

252 

No  Chge. 

150,109 

121,999 

—18.7 

SUMMARY  OF  MAY  1938  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL 

CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  for  May  1937  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Totals . . . 

Asheville . 

Charlotte . 

Concord . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City.  .. 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . . 

Goldsboro . 

Greensboro... . 

High  Point . 

Kinston . 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh . 

Rocky  Mount 

Salisbury . 

Shelby . 

Statesville . 

Thomasville 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem 


New  Residential 
Buildings 

New  Non- 
Residential 
Buildings 

Additions- 
Altera- 
tions  and 
Repairs 

Estimated 

Construe 

Estimated 

Cost 

Families 

Provided 

For 

May,  1938 

May,  1938 

May,  1938 

May,  1938 

May,  1937 

$967,100 

343 

$270,371 

$121,999 

$1,752,029 

42,400 

8 

4,050 

5,511 

54.065 

144,780 

41 

14,011 

18,668 

422,726 

16,050 

11 

4,400 

27,000 

75,010 

36 

9,800 

11,260 

273,462 

900 

1 

1,200 

650 

28,700 

23,175 

8 

11,790 

26,800 

6,000 

3 

1,000 

25,250 

7,500 

2 

22,300 

22,400 

50,030 

19 

27,555 

12,990 

377,636 

287,850 

80 

6,475 

8,180 

43,362 

14,260 

9 

16,300 

300 

10,650 

3,500 

i 

7,000 

26,175 

69,750 

14 

10,285 

6,017 

87,600 

39,600 

17 

15,170 

3,175 

49,065 

6,500 

7 

65,075 

3,090 

15.600 

19,330 

10 

75 

1,323 

44,1.30 

6,000 

4 

10,000 

30,100 

1,000 

1 

4  000 

13,900 

7 

50,500 

2.265 

3)750 

23,300 

9 

6,700 

2,400 

41.225 

116,275 

55 

10,875 

21,980 

138,333 

May.  1938 


SI, 359,470 
51,961 
177.459 
20,450 
96,070 
2,750 
34,965 
7,000 
29,800 
90.575 
302,505 
30,850 
10,500 
86,052 
57,945 

74.665 
20,728 
16.000 

1,000 

66.665 
32,400 

149,130 


May  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  May  there  were 
6.>o  inspections  and  184  special  visits 
made  by  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections.  The  records  show  that 
22,5  64  persons  were  employed  in  the 
establishments  inspected.  There  were 
i  53  violations  and  697  compliances  re¬ 


ported.  Fourteen  complaints  were  re¬ 
ceived  alleging  violations  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  State  Labor  Laws  or  safe¬ 
ty  regulations.  All  of  these  complaints 
were  investigated  and  appropriate  action 
taken  in  each  case.  These  complaints 
involved  textile  plants,  mercantile  es¬ 
tablishments,  restaurants,  drug  stores, 
and  one  construction  company. 


LABOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  ITS 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

(Continued  from  Pape  2) 

To  us  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  should  be  under  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  either  labor  or  employers.  Wo 
keep  it  separate  and  apart,  an  impartial 
agency  of  government,  responsible  only 
to  the  people,  subject  to  their  will,  and 
wide  open  to  criticism  and  attack  from 
all  quarters.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor 
is  elected  by  the  people  and  not  only 
employers  and  organized  and  unorgan¬ 
ized  labor,  but  everybody  else  in  the  good 
“Old  North  State”  can,  and  do,  take  pot¬ 
shots  at  the  commissioner  when  the 
spirit  moves  them. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  labor  should  ever  be  anything  but 
close  and  cordial.  As  farmers  are  the 
principal  clients  of  our  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  as  business  men  are 
the  principal  clients  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
so  should  the  working  people  of  our 
State  be  the  principal  clients  of  the 
State  Department  of  Labor. 

And  that  is  the  way  it  is  done  in 
North  Carolina.  Our  Department  of 
Labor  is  looked  upon  as  labor’s  “house 
of  refuge,”  a  source  of  unfailing  help, 
and  in  recent  years  our  general  as¬ 
semblies  have  been  more  than  kind  to 
us.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  appropriations  and  personnel  are 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  our  clients,  but 
we  are  on  the  way. 

As  I  have  already  indicated  we  hold  in 
North  Carolina  that  employers  are  also, 
very  properly,  clients  of  our  Labor  De¬ 
partment  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  cer¬ 
tain  definite  services,  among  them  being 
the  compilation,  publication  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  certain  vital  statistical  in¬ 
formation  at  regular  intervals;  the  clear¬ 
ing  up  of  misunderstandings  that  tend 
toward  industrial  war;  the  improvement 
of  working  conditions  to  the  end  that 
their  workers  may  he  protected  as  to 
health  and  safety  and  thus  become  happy 
and  efficient  employees.  To  serve  these 
clients  adequately,  we  need  additional  ap¬ 
propriations  and  will  get  them  eventu¬ 
ally. 

With  a  population  of  approximately 
3,500,000,  fully  1,500,000  of  which  may  be 
classed  as  industrial,  it  is  becoming 
recognized  generally  that  more  should  be 
done  for  our  industrial  workers.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1937  gave  us  an 
Unemployment  Compensation  Law,  a 
Maximum  Hours  Law  and  the  best  Child 
Labor  Law  in  the  United  States.  Our 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Law,  with  its 
coverage  for  occupational  diseases,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  Last  Oc¬ 
tober,  at  the  Fourth  National  Conference 
on  Labor  Legislation,  North  Carolina 
was  one  of  twelve  states,  and  the  only 
Southern  state,  to  be  awarded  a  certif¬ 
icate  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
field  of  labor  legislation.  I  tell  you 
these  things,  not  boastfully,  but  withal 
proudly,  because  some  of  you  may  not 
know  about  them  and  may  still  have 
the  idea  that  North  Carolina  is  the  home 
of  “cheap  and  contented  labor,”  with 
“no  laws  regulating  hours  of  labor  or  age 
of  employment,”  as  we  advertised  many 
years  ago  when  we  were  trying  to  bring 
the  cotton  mills  South  to  the  "home  of 
the  cotton  plant.” 

May  I  say  again,  in  closing,  that  I 
am  happy  to  welcome  you  to  our  State. 
May  your  sessions  be  interesting  and 
helpful  and  your  stay  in  this  beautiful 
city  pleasant.  We  hope  that  you  will  like 
us  so  well  that  you  will  come  back  again. 


North  Carolina 
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Summary  of  Wage  and  Hours  Bill 

MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  “FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT”  OF  1938 


The  act  sets  as  its  objective  the  establishment  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  as  rapidly  as  is 
economically  feasible  in  the  ^interstate  industries.  After  seven 
years  this  wage  rate  will  prevail  except  fn  the  industries 
where  there  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that  such  a  rate 
would  lead  to  substantial  limitation  of  employment. 

A  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  is  set  for  the  first 
year,  and  30  cents  for  the  second,  for  workers  in  employ¬ 
ments  in  and  affecting  interstate  commerce.  Maximum  hours 
are  limited  to  44  a  week  in  the  first  year,  fall  to  42  in  the 
second,  and  to  40  in  the  third.  Overtime  must  be  paid  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate.  The 
25  cents  wage  and  44-hours  provisions  go  into  effect  120  days 
after  enactment  of  the  measure. 

A  Wage  and  Hour  Division  is  established  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  under  the  direction  of  an  Administrator 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  Administrator 
will  appoint  a  committee  for  each  in¬ 
dustry  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
representing  the  employees,  employers, 
and  the  public.  These  committees  will 
hold  hearings,  examine  witnesses,  and 
use  other  methods  to  investigate  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  industries.  They  will 
recommend  to  the  Administrator  that 
minimum  wage  rates  between  the  limits 
of  30  and  40  cents  be  set  at  the  highest 
points  which  will  not  substantially  cur¬ 
tail  employment. 

Not  only  will  the  wage  rates  vary 
from  industry  to  industry  as  conditions 
warrant,  but  within  any  given  industry 
the  committee  may  recommend  different 
wage  rates  where  they  seem  justified  by 
differences  in  costs  of  living,  production, 
and  transportation. 

Among  the  other  factors  which  will 
be  considered  in  determining  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  rates  are  the  wages  estab¬ 
lished  for  like  or  comparable  work  by 
collective  labor  agreements,  and  the 
wages  paid  by  employers  who  volun¬ 
tarily  maintain  minimum  wage  stan¬ 
dards. 

A  large  number  of  wage  earners  in 
employments  affecting  interstate  com¬ 
merce  are  not  covered  by  the  act.  Re¬ 
tail,  service,  and  professional  workers, 
salesmen,  seamen,  fishermeh,  agricultu¬ 
ral  workers  and  those  engaged  in  can¬ 
ning  and  agricultural  processing  are 
among  the  groups  exempted  from  the 
wage  and  hour  provisions.  Seasonal 
workers  may  work  as  long  as  56  hours 
a  week  for  as  many  as  12  weeks  out  of 
the  year  before  they  are  entitled  to 
claim  time  and  one-half  the  regular 


rate.  The  exemption  likewise  applies  to  workers  who  have 
signed  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  certified  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  guaranteeing  them  1,000  hours 
of  work  during  a  period  of  26  consecutive  weeks  or  2,000  hours 
during  52  consecutive  weeks. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  learners,  apprentices,  mes¬ 
sengers  and  those  whose  earning  capacity  is  impaired  by  age 
or  physical  defects. 

The  child  labor  provisions  bar  children  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  from  manufacturing  and  mining,  and  under  18  from 
hazardous  occupations.  It  is  true,  however,  that  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  children  are  employed  in  agricultural,  mer¬ 
cantile  and  personal  service  fields  and  these  are  not  affected. 

The  child  labor  provisions  prohibit  the  shipment  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  of  goods  made  in  establishments  in  which 
child  labor  has  been  employed  within  ninety  days  prior  to 
shipment.  Child  labor  is  defined  as  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  16,  or  under  18  in  hazardous  occupations.  Children 
between  14  and  16  not  in  mines  and  fac¬ 
tories  may  be  exempted  for  employment 
found  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  schooling,  health  and  well¬ 
being.  The  Children’s  Bureau  will  ad¬ 
minister  the  child  labor  provisions,  and 
is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  State 
and  local  agencies. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
jurisdiction  to  affirm,  modify  or  set  aside 
an  order  in  whole  or  in  part  in  so  far 
as  it  is  applicable  to  an  aggrieved  per¬ 
son  who  appeals  for  a  review  within 
sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  an  order. 

The  Administrator  and  his  represen¬ 
tatives  are  empowered  to  obtain  the 
necessary  data  as  to  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  in  industries  subject  to  the 
act  and  to  question  employees  and  in¬ 
vestigate  as  they  deem  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  whether  violations 
have  occurred.  The  bureaus  and  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  services  of  the  State 
and  local  agencies  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Willful  violations  are  subject  to  fines 
up  to  $10,000.00  or  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 
Where  violations  occur  the  employer  is 
liable  to  his  employees  for  the  amount 
unpaid  plus  an  equal  amount  as  damages. 

The  act  states,  “No  provision  of  this 
act  shall  justify  any  employer  in  reduc¬ 
ing  a  wage  paid  by  him  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
under  this  act,  or  justify  any  employer  in 
increasing  hours  of  employment  maintain¬ 
ed  by  him  which  are  shorter  than  the  max¬ 
imum  hours  applicable  under  this  act. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF 
THE  STATE,  JUNE  30,  1938 

A  statement  issued  by  Governor  Clyde 
R.  Hoey,  on  June  30, 1938, 
shows  the  following  facts: 

The  State  closed  the  fiscal  year 
with  a  balance  in  the  General  Fund 
of  approximately  $5,000,000.00,  which 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  bal- 
lance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
June  30,  1937.  Collections  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  were  greater  in  the  General 
Fund  than  in  any  previous  year  in 
the  State’s  history,  exceeding  by  ap¬ 
proximately  one  half  million  dollars 
the  collections  for  1937.  The  collec¬ 
tions  from  income  tax  and  sales  tax 
each  exceeded  $11,000,000.00. 

There  was  a  total  of  retirement  of 
bonds  by  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  $7,350,000.00.  Interest  was  paid  on 
General  Fund,  Highway  Fund,  Special 
School  Building  and  World  War  Loan 
Bonds  in  the  amount  of  $6,788,343.80. 

To  the  sinking  fund  of  the  General 
Fund  bonds  was  added  $271,320.00 
and  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the  High¬ 
way  Bonds  $500,000.00. 

The  aggregate  sum  of  $14,909,663.80 
was  applied  on  the  debt  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year. 

Not  a  single  dollar  was  transferred 
from  the  Highway  to  the  General 
Fund  and  no  new  bonds  were  issued 
by  the  State  during  this  period. 
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TEXTILE  WAGE  CUTS 


Following  a  meeting  called  by  Honor¬ 
able  John  W.  Nates,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  of  South  Carolina,  to  consider  re¬ 
cent  wage  reductions  in  the  textile  field, 
the  Labor  Commissioners  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  States  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  Southeastern  Conference  of  State 
Commissioners  of  Labor,  held  in  the 
city  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  on  July  8  and  9, 
1938,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
alarming  situation  in  the  field  of  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturing,  made  the  following 
findings  of  fact: 

“First,  that  from  evidence  in  our  pos¬ 
session  it  appears  that  there  is  in  prog¬ 
ress  now  throughout  the  Southeastern 
States  a  movement  on  the  part  of  many 
textile  manufacturers  to  reduce  wages. 
From  reports  of  the  Commissioners  at 
the  Conference  it  appears  that  the  wage 
cuts  proposed  and  those  already  made 
will  average  12  per  cent; 

“Second,  that  generally  the  wage  cut 
is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  hours 
and,  in  many  cases  by  an  increase  of 
work  loads; 

“Third,  that  the  action  on  the  part  of 
textile  manufacturers  has  been  the  cause 
of  increasing  unrest  among  the  textile 
workers  of  the  Southeast,  causing  strikes 
and  threats  of  strikes,  and  endangering 
the  general  welfare  of  our  people.  If 
such  action  continues,  it  is  certain  that 
the  textile  workers  of  this  area  will  re¬ 
taliate  and  that  the  recent  gains  in  the 
industry  will  be  lost  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  the  future  seems  to  promise 
will  also  be  lost. 

“Now,  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved  by 
this  Conference: 

“First,  that  we  urge  upon  the  textile 
manufacturers  of  our  States,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  have  in  the  past  at¬ 
tempted  to  maintain  the  former  ‘Code’ 
standards  as  to  wages  and  hours,  the 
advisability  of  continuing  to  maintain 
these  standards,  to  the  end  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  employees 
may  not  be  further  reduced,  and  that 
friendly  relations  between  them  and 
their  employees  may  be  maintained. 

“Second,  that  we  urge  the  ‘Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division’ 
appointed  by  the  President  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  provisions  of  the  ‘Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,’  to  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  appoint  an  industry  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  textile  industry,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  early  stabiliza¬ 
tion  in  this  industry  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  our  section  so  largely  de¬ 
pends.  We  respectfully  request  that  the 
Governors  of  the  Southeastern  States 
join  us  in  this  request,  and,  if  they  think 
well  of  it,  lay  the  urgent  need  of  such 
action  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States.” 


This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
should  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 

May-June,  1938 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

June 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

June 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

June 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

June 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(cents) 

June 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing’ 

Total 

535 

101,071 

+2.2 

*1,492,753 

+  .7 

*14.77 

—1.5 

32.9 

—2.9 

45.2 

+1.7 

Cotton 1 . 

230 

58,615 

+4.8 

775,035 

—  .6 

13.22 

—5.1 

30.7 

—6.2 

43.4 

+  1.3 

Furniture1 . . 

28 

4,443 

—  .8 

59,178 

+38.1 

13.32 

+39 . 2 

35.5 

+  13.7 

37.4 

+4  0 

Hosiery 1 . 

05 

17,270 

+  1  3 

296,578 

+2.6 

17.17 

+  1.2 

34.2 

—2.0 

51.6 

+3.7 

Silk  and  Rayon  1 . 

7 

1,821 

—7.5 

25,386 

—13.3 

13.94 

—6.3 

34.4 

—6.1 

40.5 

—.2 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  Snuff. 
Also  Cigarettes  L... 

8 

5,052 

—  .2 

110,338 

+1.1 

21.84 

+  1.3 

37.5 

+13 

58.3 

— Note  3 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total  - . 

58 

2,197 

—8.9 

31,590 

—7.4 

14.38 

+1.6 

46.4 

—1.9 

33.4 

+3.2 

Retail  Trade 

Total 

360 

4,279 

+  .5 

57,998 

—6.3 

13.55 

—6.8 

39.5 

+1.1 

37.1 

—1.4 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total 

109 

1,372 

—5.9 

37,705 

—2.5 

27.48 

+3.6 

45.4 

+3.4 

61.3 

+1.9 

*  This  group  includes  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries. 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 

3  Less  than  1/10  of  1%  decrease. 


GRADE  “A”  CERTIFICATES 


The  Proximity  Mills,  White  Oak,  and 
awarded  Grade  “A”  Certificates  during 
the  month  of  June: 

American  Yarn  Co.,  Mount  Holly. 
Balfour  Mills,  Inc.,  Balfour. 

Carlton  Yarn  Mills,  Cherryville. 

Chatham  Mills,  Inc.,  Pittsboro. 

City  Laundry  Co.,  Wilmington. 

Elliott  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No. 
3,  Catawba. 

Elliott  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory. 
Ethyl-Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Wilmington. 
Gastonia  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Gas¬ 
tonia. 

Lyerly  Full  Fashioned  Mills,  Inc.,  Hick¬ 
ory. 

Mebane  Yarn  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  2, 
Mebane. 

National  Bread  Co.,  Wilmington. 
National  Weaving  Co.,  Lowell. 

Rex  Spinning  Co.,  Gastonia. 

Selma  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Selma. 

Shuford  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory. 
Standard  Hosiery  Mills,  Alamance. 
Walton  Knitting  Mills,  Hickory. 

White  Furniture  Co.,  Mebane. 
Wilmington  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Wing  Paper  Box  Co.,  Hendersonville. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Ramseur,  of  Lincolnton,  who 
recently  took  the  first-aid  course  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  had 
occasion  to  use  his  training  while  on  a 
visit  to  New  York  City.  Walking  down 
42nd  Street  he  saw  a  lady  fall  to  the 
street  in  a  faint.  He  took  the  situation 
in  hand,  kept  the  crowds  back,  adminis¬ 
tered  first-aid  and  had  the  woman  well 
on  the  way  to  recovery  when  the  police 
and  ambulance  arrived. 


STRIKE  AT  CONE  MILLS 
SETTLED 


The  Proximity,  White  Oak,  and  Rev¬ 
olution  Mills,  at  Greensboro,  generally 
referred  to  as  the  “Cone  Mills,”  were 
closed  for  a  week  beginning  July  11 
as  a  result  of  a  strike  in  one  of  the 
mills  and  dissatisfaction  over  a  wage 
cut  that  became  effective  on  July  11. 
There  was  no  disorder  during  the  week 
and  all  of  the  mills  went  back  to  work 
on  July  18  as  the  result  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  reached  through  the  efforts  of  For¬ 
rest  H.  Shuford,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor, 
and  of  Yates  Heafner  and  C.  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Conciliators  representing  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  This  agreement 
was  satisfactory  both  to  the  workers 
and  the  mill  management.  These  mills 
normally  employ  nearly  six  thousand 
people  and  the  prompt  settlement  of  the 
dispute  was  very  pleasing  to  everybody. 


JUNE  INSPECTIONS 


During  the  month  of  June  there  were 
642  inspections  and  38  special  visits  made 
by  the  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections.  There  were  16,414  persons 
employed  in  the  establishments  in¬ 
spected.  The  report  shows  there  were 
1,146  violations  and  687  compliances. 

Safety  code  violations  led  with  367 
and  insanitary  working  conditions  fol¬ 
lowed  with  328.  Among  the  other  vio¬ 
lations  were  found  87  failure  to  comply 
with  the  maximum  hour  law;  150  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  the  child  labor  law; 
70  failure  to  keep  time  records;  9  in¬ 
sufficient  seats  for  female  workers,  and 
135  miscellaneous,  including  insufficient 
lighting,  ventilation,  etc. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


NEWS  ITEMS— UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

The  State  Advisory  Council  of  the 
North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  Commission  was  named  last  week 
by  the  Commission  to  serve  one  year 
from  July  5,  1938,  as  provided  by  the 
Act.  The  new  council  is  composed  of 
five  representatives  each  of  the  general 
public,  employer  and  employee  groups. 
The  appointments  follow: 

Public — W.  C.  Dowd,  Charlotte;  W.  B. 
Rodman,  Jr.,  Washington;  Harry  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  Morganton;  Clarence  Stone,  Stone- 
ville;  Don  Elias,  Asheville. 

Employer — Marion  W.  Heiss,  Greens¬ 
boro;  W.  A.  Edgerton,  Enka;  Grady 
Rankin,  Charlotte;  James  I.  Miller,  Wil¬ 
son;  T.  A.  Finch,  Thomasville. 

Employee — G.  C.  Shaw,  Durham;  C.  A. 
Fink,  Salisbury;  Charles  Ruffin,  Raleigh; 
A.  M.  Hughes,  Wilmington;  Capus  M. 
Waynick,  High  Point. 


Dr.  Frank  T.  deVyver,  professor  of 
economics  at  Duke  University,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  examinations 
for  the  North  Carolina  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission.  He  will  have 
charge  of  the  merit  examinations,  which 
will  be  given  to  all  employees  under 
the  Unemployment  Division  of  the 
agency.  These  examinations  will  be  held 
sometime  during  the  next  five  or  six 
weeks  at  various  points  in  the  State. 

Dr.  deVyver  has  been  teaching  social 
legislation,  labor  laws  and  related  sub¬ 
jects  at  Duke  for  the  past  four  years. 
He  has  written  several  treatises  on  social 
security,  an  article,  “Social  Security  in 
the  South,”  was  published  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Economic  Journal  in  January,  1937. 
He  collaborated  in  writing  a  book  on 
“Development  of  Economic  Society,” 
published  in  1937. 

The  supervisor  of  examinations  will 
confer  with  Social  Security  Board  offi¬ 
cials  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  early  this 
week  and  on  his  return  will  name  the 
places  and  fix  the  dates  for  the  merit 
examinations. 

The  Commission  has  announced  as  a 
special  committee  on  examinations  Dean 
John  W.  Harrelson,  of  State  College, 
Raleigh,  Chairman;  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee, 
Sylva,  and  Hector  G.  Blackwell,  Fay¬ 
etteville.  They  will  have  general  di¬ 
rection  of  the  examinations. 


Right  at  $9,000,000.00  remained  the 
balance  in  the  North  Carolina  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Fund  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  after  more  than 
$5,000,000.00  had  been  paid  to  unem¬ 
ployed  or  partially  unemployed  workers 
since  the  first  check  was  issued  Janu¬ 
ary  29, 1938.  Through  June  $14,121,194.94 
had  been  collected  in  contributions  and 
interest  and  $5,057,466.83  had  been  paid 
in  benefits. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

“Vocational  guidance,”  as  defined  by 
the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso¬ 
ciation,  “is  the  process  of  assisting  the 
individual  to  choose  an  occupation,  pre¬ 
pare  for  it,  enter  upon  and  progress 
in  it.”  Theoretically,  only  one  of  these 
functions,  namely,  that  of  assisting  the 
individual  to  enter  employment,  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  Employment 
Service;  actually,  because  of  the  lack 
of  organized  forms  of  guidance,  the 
Employment  Service  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  consulted  on  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  other  three. 

Because  the  choice  of  a  trade  or  a  pro¬ 
fession  plays  so  vital  a  part  in  every 
person’s  life,  any  agency  having  re¬ 
sources  that  will  enable  the  young  per¬ 
son  to  find  a  suitable  occupation  or  the 
older  worker’,  who  finds  himself  dis¬ 
placed  because  of  new  machinery  and 
new  processes  in  industry  or  whose  trade 
has  become  obsolete,  to  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustment,  becomes  a  social  agency 
of  major  importance. 

What  resources  for  aiding  an  individ¬ 
ual  to  choose  an  occupation  does  the 
Employment  Service  command? 

From  surveys  made  by  its  forty-five 
offices,  the  Employment  Service  knows 
what  industries  are  operating  in  North 
Carolina  and  approximately  what  their 
labor  turnover  is.  A  knowledge  of  oc¬ 
cupations — the  requirements  and  pros¬ 
pects  for  entering,  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  chances  for  success,  and  re¬ 
muneration,  is  gathered  from  employer 
orders  that  are  coming  in  increasing 
numbers  to  the  Employment  office.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  statistics  reveal,  among 
other  facts,  occupational  trends.  A  reg¬ 
ular  scheduled  program  of  firm  visit¬ 
ing  results  in  the  accumulation  of  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  various  occupations, 
peak  seasons  and  lulls,  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  hazards  involved.  Periodic 
analyses  of  the  active  file  show  labor 
overages  where  and  in  what  occupa¬ 
tions  they  exist;  unfilled  labor  calls  show 
shortages.  Through  a  nation-wide  sys¬ 
tem  of  clearance,  fluctuations  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  labor  market  may  be  observed. 

Summarizing  all  these  data,  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  is  able  to  say  what 
industries  are  expanding  and  what  are 
declining,  what  new  fields  of  employ¬ 
ment  are  in  the  process  of  development 
and  what  occupations  are  becoming  ob¬ 
solete. 

So  much  for  the  accumulation  of  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  employment  field. 
What  is  the  Employment  Service  able 
to  learn  of  the  job-seeker  who  presents 
himself  at  the  office  either  for  work  or 
for  advice? 

Its  counselors  and  interviewers  are 
trained  to  get  from  the  applicant  a  re¬ 
cord  of  his  education  and  special  train¬ 
ing,  his  work  history,  his  interests  and 
ambitions,  his  mental,  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  assets  and  liabilities,  his  resources 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


THE 

Veterans  9  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer - 

Report  for  June,  1938 


Letters  Written  _ _ _  329 

Folders  Reviewed  . . 279 

Examinations  Secured  _  35 

Hospitalization  _  18 

Office  Interviews  _ 95 

Appearances  Before  Board _  88 

New  Cases  Handled _  75 

Old  Cases  Handled _  283 

Total  Cases  Handled _  358 

Compensation  _  24 

Increased  Compensation  . . $  730.20 

Back  Compensation  _ $2,422.03 


Utah’s  Minimum  Wage  Law 


Although  the  State  of  Utah  is  prima¬ 
rily  rural,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
work  women  and  children  long  hours 
and  pay  low  wages  in  retail  establish¬ 
ments. 

February  1,  1938,  Mandatory  Mini¬ 
mum  Wage  Order  No.  1  for  women  in 
the  retail  trade  went  into  effect.  The 
minimum  wage  is  set  at  $16  a  week. 
The  order  sets  a  standard  seven-hour 
working  day,  allowing  7%  hours  as  a 
maximum  one  day  per  week;  a  standard 
42% -hour  working  week;  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime;  and  one  day’s  rest  in 
seven.  It  requires  a  week’s  notice  of 
discharge,  except  in  cases  of  dishonesty 
or  misconduct,  and  a  week’s  extra  sal¬ 
ary  on  the  date  of  discharge.  An  hour 
must  be  allowed  for  lunch  and  other 
meals  and  a  10-minute  rest  period  every 
four  hours.  “Waiting  time”  is  to  be 
compensated  for  at  not  less  than  37.6 
cents  an  hour.  Uniforms  and  their 
laundry  and  repair  must  be  furnished 
free.  Industrial  homework  is  forbidden. 
Employees  of  a  year’s  standing  are  to 
have  a  week’s  vacation  with  pay. 

Perhaps  long  working  hours  and  low 
minimum  wages  are  not  as  essential  for 
the  successful  operation  of  retail  estab¬ 
lishments,  even  in  rural  communities,  as 
is  generally  believed. 


PROSECUTIONS 


The  Department  of  Labor  prosecuted 
16  establishments  during  the  month  of 
June  for  violations  of  the  Labor  Laws. 
Convictions  were  secured  in  all  cases. 

Among  the  industries  prosecuted  were 
1  cotton  mill,  5  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments,  6  cafes,  1  tailoring  company,  1 
bakery,  1  meat  packing  company  and  1 
delivery  service. 

The  laws  violated  included  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  law,  failure  to  post  time  re¬ 
cords,  child  labor  law,  employing  minors 
in  establishments  selling  beer  and  op¬ 
erating  boiler  without  certificate. 


In  a  study  made  by  Dr.  Harold  F. 
Clark,  of  Columbia  University,  it  was 
found  that  out  of  a  population  of  129,- 
000,000  there  are  160,000  doctors,  25,000 
architects,  70,000  journalists  and  auth¬ 
ors,  150,000  clergymen,  80,000  dentists 
and  70,000  college  teachers.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  more  than  1,000,- 
000  lower  school  teachers,  5,000,000  farm 
laborers,  and  14,000,000  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  and  mechani¬ 
cal  industry. 
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June  Building  Permits 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


June  Building  Construction  Work 
Gains  in  the  State 

In  June  the  value  of  permits  issued 
for  building  construction  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  the  State  was  $2,205,029.00, 
an  increase  of  63.5  per  cent  compared 
with  the  preceding  month  and  34.7  per 
cent  over  the  June  1937  figure.  This 
gain  was  entirely  due  to  the  outstand¬ 
ing  increase  made  in  both  the  number 
and  value  of  new  non-residential  or 
business  buildings.  During  the  month  4 
places  of  amusement  were  started,  cost¬ 
ing  $187,490.00;  6  service  stations,  cost¬ 
ing  $28,500.00;  3  office  buildings,  costing 
$153,800.00;  and  26  stores,  costing  $160,- 
630.00.  Two  schools  were  also  started, 
with  a  reported  value  of  $630,000.00. 

The  value  of  residential  buildings 
dropped  19.7  per  cent  compared  with 
the  May  reported  value,  and  26.6  per 
cent  compared  with  the  value  expended 
during  June  1937.  During  the  month  231 
residential  buildings  were  planned  for, 
costing  $774,137.00.  These  dwellings  pro¬ 
vided  for  278  families. 

The  tables  shown  on  this  page  pre¬ 
sent  the  building  activity  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  the  State  for  June  1938 
with  comparative  figures  for  June  1937 
and  May  1938. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PRINCIPAL 
CITIES,  JUNE  1937  AND  JUNE  1938 


Kind  or  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

June 

1937 

June 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

June 

1937 

June 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

646 

535 

—17.2 

81,637,414 

$2,205,029 

+34.7 

Residential  buildings  . 

19!) 

231 

+  16.1 

1,055,399 

774,137 

—26.6 

Non-residential  buildings . 

8.1 

88 

+6.0 

226,005 

1,252,930 

+454.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

364 

216 

—40.7 

336,010 

177,962 

—47.0 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PRINCIPAL 
CITIES,  MAY  1938  AND  JUNE  1938 


Kind  or  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Mav 

1938 

June 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

May 

1938 

June 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

538 

535 

—  .6 

$1,348,970 

$2,205,029 

+63.5 

Residential  buildings . 

219 

231 

+5.5 

963,600 

774, 137 

—19.7 

Non-residential  buildings . 

75 

88 

+  17.3 

270,371 

1,252,930 

+363.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs.. . 

244 

216 

—11.5 

114,999 

177, 962 

+54.8 

SUMMARY  OF  JUNE  1938  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  TWENTY  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  for  June  1937  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Totals 


Asheville . 

Charlotte- . 

Concord . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . . 

Goldsboro . . . 

Greensboro . 

High  Point . 

Kinston .  . 

New  Bern 

Raleigh . 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury . 

Shelby . 

Statesville . 

Thoinasville . 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem . 


New  Residential  Buildings 

|  Families  Provided 
Estimated  Cost  I  For 

New  Non-Residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  or 
All  Construction 
Work 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

$1,055,399 

$  774,137 

321 

278 

$  226,005 

$1,252,930 

$  356,010 

$  177,962 

$1,637,414 

$2,205,029 

3,000 

26,400 

2 

8 

4,395 

162,085 

8,961 

3,765 

16,356 

192,250 

248,050 

171,321 

51 

36 

124,445 

87,755 

102,179 

23,385 

474,674 

282.461 

5,600 

27,500 

2 

12 

500 

2,295 

6  100 

29,795 

103,821 

115,931 

43 

57 

24,800 

660, 130 

13,491 

3+70 

142,112 

779,431 

400 

4,800 

1 

6 

250 

18,225 

650 

23,025 

25,900 

33,800 

23 

12 

800 

33,000 

6,825 

3,860 

33,525 

70,660 

7,600 

3,000 

6 

1 

6,000 

1 1 , 400 

500 

25  000 

3  500 

9,100 

34,000 

6 

3 

7,100 

1,420 

17,620 

34,000 

450,200 

82,900 

102 

28 

4,165 

1,080 

17,272 

18,901 

471,637 

102,881 

26.650 

17,300 

10 

26 

25,175 

87,685 

11,860 

4,545 

63,685 

109,530 

7,830 

18,450 

3 

12 

3,000 

10,800 

10,450 

650 

21 , 280 

29,900 

17,400 

71,380 

9 

17 

9,000 

4,000 

975 

75 

27,375 

75,455 

9,900 

18,600 

5 

7 

1,260 

260 

5,300 

15,375 

16,460 

34,235 

3,550 

9,850 

4 

5 

10 

33,650 

22,365 

1 , 450 

25,925 

44,950 

20, 550 

15,550 

12 

4 

330 

5,500 

5,057 

7,145 

25,937 

28,195 

6,000 

3 

1,000 

1,600 

8  000 

4,800 

700 

3 

i 

4,800 

’700 

2,350 

4,250 

1 

2 

2,680 

17,500 

6,865 

30,270 

11,895 

52,020 

16,500 

6,700 

2 

6 

2,000 

9,675 

11,200 

29,700 

16,375 

92,198 

105,705 

36 

32 

10,595 

120,585 

119,890 

60,776 

22,683 

287,066 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
and  his  limitations.  Not  only  this,  but 
they  are  able  to  help  the  individual  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  himself. 

With  these  two  sets  of  facts  to  bal¬ 
ance  each  other,  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  is  in  a  position  to  recommend  when 
and  what  specific  training  is  needed  and 
practical.  Educational  and  training  fa¬ 
cilities  are  quite  as  exhaustively  sur¬ 
veyed  as  the  employment  field,  and  thus 
the  Employment  Service  is  able  to  re¬ 
commend  where  and  how  that  training 
may  be  secured.  All  this  information  can 
be  placed  by  the  Service  before  the  indi¬ 
vidual  seeking  vocational  counsel,  but 


responsibility  for  final  selection  belongs 
to  the  counseled. 

In  the  matter  of  assisting  the  job 
seeker  to  enter  his  chosen  occupation, 
the  Employment  Service  is  constantly 
seeking  openings  for  every  type  of  regis¬ 
trant.  It  holds,  however,  to  one  un¬ 
alterable  principle  when  bringing  the 
man  and  the  job  together,  namely,  that 
referral  will  be  made  solely  on  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  ability  to  perform  the  job  to 
which  he  is  referred. 

With  its  applicant  finally  launched  in 
a  job,  the  Employment  Service  would 
overlook  an  important  opportunity  to  be 
of  continuing  help  if  it  failed  to  follow 
through  on  the  success  of  the  placement. 

Logically,  vocational  guidance  is  not 
the  major  function  of  the  Employment 


Service,  but  until  other  guidance  agen¬ 
cies  have  become  soundly  and  reliably 
established,  it  will  perforce  more  and 
more  assume  this  role. 


CCC  Camps  in  North  Carolina 


There  are  41  CCC  camps  scattered 
throughout  North  Carolina.  When  the 
quota  of  1,575  men  are  selected  in  July 
there  will  be  a  total  of  6,480  men  in 
these  camps.  They  are  provided  for  the 
following  work:  Soil  conservation;  na¬ 
tional  forests;  National  parks;  State 
parks;  private  forests;  biological  sur¬ 
vey;  army  reservation  and  Tennessee 
Valley.  The  average  camp  strength  is 
180  men. 


Miss  Mary  Thornton 
University  of  N  C 
Chapel  Hill  N  C 
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MILL  NEWS  FROM  THE 
FRONT 


By  the  INSPECTOR 

The  following  news  items  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  during  July,  1938: 

The  W.  A.  Adams  Co.,  Oxford,  are 
building  a  new  addition  to  their  tobacco 
re-drying  plant.  The  addition  will  cost 
approximately  $15,000. 

Union  Cotton  Mills,  Maiden,  has  just 
completed  the  installation  of  a  new  cool¬ 
ing  system  for  drinking  water;  new  G.  M. 
Electric  cooling  units  were  placed  in 
every  department  of  the  mill. 

Ecusta  Paper  Corporation,  Brevard. 
Work  has  been  started  on  the  $2,000,000 
plant  for  manufacturing  a  fine  grade  of 
cigarette  paper.  This  is  the  only  plant 
of  this  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
being  constructed  by  the  Fisk  Carter 
Construction  Company  of  Greenville. 
The  work  was  started  in  June  and  is 
progressing  rapidly.  The  plant  when 
completed  will  employ  approximately 
600  people. 

Rowan  Knitting  Mills,  Hickory,  has 
moved  into  their  new  building.  This 
gives  the  company  a  much  needed  in¬ 
crease  in  floor  space  and  greatly  im¬ 
proves  the  working  conditions  generally. 

Skyland  Packing  Company,  Henderson¬ 
ville,  will  be  opened  about  August  10th. 
This  plant  will  represent  an  investment 
of  approximately  $50,000.  Only  toma¬ 
toes  will  be  handled  this  season.  The 
company  will  be  in  the  market  for  any 
quantity  from  one  bushel  to  one  hundred 
bushels.  Part  of  the  crop  will  be  green 
and  wrapped  for  Southern  markets  and 
the  other  part  will  be  canned. 

The  E.  E.  Ritter  Lumber  Company, 
Hayesville,  is  constructing  a  band  mill 
on  a  seventeen  acre  tract  of  land,  just 
out  of  the  city  limits.  The  land  has  been 
leased  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
Employment  will  be  given  to  25  or  30 
men,  besides  the  timber  cutters,  loggers 
and  truckers.  Lumber,  acid  wood,  pulp 
wood,  tan  bark,  cross-ties,  dog  wood 
timber  and  other  products  of  the  forest 
will  be  shipped  from  Clay  County. 

The  Arista  Mill,  Winston-Salem,  is  now 
operating  on  a  full-time  schedule,  after 
four  and  one-half  months  of  partial  and 
total  inactivity.  They  employ  approxi¬ 
mately  350  workers. 

Canneries  in  Western  North  Carolina 
are  running  top  speed  this  season. 

A  new  hosiery  mill  in  Polk  County  is 
installing  machinery,  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  this  plant  will  employ  about  200 
persons  and  will  manufacture  ladies’  full 
fashioned  hosiery. 

The  Cohen-Goldman  &  Company,  New 
Bern,  has  resumed  full-time  operation 
and  are  employing  approximately  225 
workers. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Shops, 
Rocky  Mount,  closed  since  May  1, 
were  reopened  in  July. 


WAGE  AND  HOURS 
CHIEF 


HON.  ELMER  F.  ANDREWS 

Honorable  Elmer  F.  Andrews,  In¬ 
dustrial  Commissioner  of  New  York, 
has  been  chosen  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
the  “Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.”  Mr.  Andrews  brings  to  the 
big  job  a  fine  record  of  service  in 
Labor  Law  administration.  He  serv¬ 
ed  as  Assistant  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  when  Miss  Frances  Perkins 
was  head  of  the  New  York  Labor 
Department,  and  succeeded  her 
when  she  became  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor. 

As  head  of  the  Nation’s  greatest 
state  labor  department,  with  its 
thousands  of  employees  and  its  huge 
appropriation,  he  showed  the  stuff 
he  was  made  of,  and  his  selection 
for  nationwide  service  is  quite  in 
order.  Accepting  it,  he  takes  a  cut 
of  $2,000  per  year  in  salary,  but  he 
accepts  a  place  where  he  can  make 
history,  and  will. 

His  appointment  has  met  with  uni¬ 
versal  approval.  Even  General  Hugh 
Johnson,  of  Blue  Eagle  fame,  had 
this  to  say  about  him :  “Andrews’ 
nomination  has  no  political  signifi¬ 
cance  whatsoever.  It  was  solely  on 
merit,  and  his  administration  will 
be  correspondingly  excellent.” 

Friendly,  approachable,  fair-mind¬ 
ed,  able,  Administrator  Andrews 
will  deal  fairly  with  all  industries 
and  with  all  sections  of  our  country. 


4,123  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN¬ 
SPECTED  IN  SIX  MONTHS 


With  a  force  of  seven  industrial  in¬ 
spectors,  one  elevator  inspector,  one 
safety  engineer  and  one  woman  inspec¬ 
tor,  the  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1938  inspected  4,123  establishments, 
made  639  special  visits  and  held  808 
conferences. 

The  one  hundred  counties  of  the  State 
are  divided  in  seven  districts  and  each 
district  is  under  the  supervision  of  an 
inspector.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  inspector 
to  visit  every  establishment  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  at  least  once  every  four  months. 
He  is  always  available  for  consultation 
concerning  the  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Laws  of  the  State  or  for  any  special 
problems  that  may  arise.  He  inspects 
each  establishment  with  the  desire  to 
help  the  organization  to  obtain  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  and  he  is  always 
willing  and  anxious  to  give  employers 
and  employees  the  advantage  of  his 
training  and  his  knowledge  concerning 
the  provisions  of  the  State  Labor  Laws 
and  Safety  Regulations  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  general  working  conditions. 

In  the  4,123  establishments  where 
146,236  men  and  women  are  employed, 
5,803  violations  were  found.  Most  of 
these  were  of  a  minor  nature  and  4,443 
compliances  were  made  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  violations  consisted  of  546 
failures  to  observe  the  maximum  hour 
law;  503  failures  to  observe  the  child 
labor  law;  595  did  not  keep  time  records; 
1,702  showed  insanitary  working  condi¬ 
tions;  54  places  did  not  provide  sufficient 
seats  for  women;  1,764  were  violations 
of  the  safety  regulations  and  639  were 
miscellaneous  violations. 

There  were  84  complaints  sent  in 
to  the  Department  during  the  six  months. 
A  large  percentage  of  these  were  made 
by  letter,  but  some  were  made  by  indi¬ 
viduals  calling  at  the  Department.  Every 
compiaint  that  is  presented  to  the 
Department  is  carefully  investigated. 
Among  the  84  complaints  it  was  found 
that  38  could  not  be  substantiated,  but 
the  remaining  46  were  ordered  corrected 
at  once. 

When  a  complaint  is  investigated  and 
found  valid,  or  a  violation  is  uncovered, 
the  establishments  is  required  to  make 
a  correction  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  cor¬ 
rections  are  made,  but  in  some  instances 
the  Department  is  forced  to  prosecute. 
During  the  past  six  months  there  have 
been  31  establishments  prosecuted.  Of 
this  number  5  were  textile  plants;  9  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments;  12  restaurants 
and  cafes;  1  furniture  manufacturing 
plant;  1  tailoring  establishment;  1  de¬ 
livery  service;  1  bakery  and  1  meat  pack¬ 
ing  plant.  In  28  of  the  31  prosecutions 
conviction  was  secured.  There  were  21 
prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  law;  8  for  violation  of  the 
child  labor  law;  1  for  failure  to  keep 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- —  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 

June- July,  1938 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

July 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

July 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

July 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

July 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(cente) 

July 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing* 

Total ..._ . 

560 

118,097 

+4.7 

SI, 672, 576 

+4.3 

$14.16 

—.4 

34.2 

+2.5 

41.9 

—2.5 

Cotton1. . 

242 

64,057 

+7.4 

781,936 

+11.0 

12.21 

+3.4 

32.9 

+6.6 

37.6 

—2.2 

Hosiery1 . 

67 

19,913 

—  .2 

309,591 

—9.4 

15.55 

—9.2 

32.0 

—7.2 

49.9 

—2.5 

Silk  and  Rayon 1 . 

9 

2,420 

+10.4 

33,085 

+  11.7 

13.67 

+1.1 

35.7 

+7.8 

38.3 

—6.2 

Furniture1 _ _ 

30 

5,145 

+4.1 

69,290 

+4.3 

13.47 

+  .2 

36.6 

+1.6 

36.1 

—2.7 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  Snuff. 
Also  Cigarettes 

10 

10,965 

+  .6 

216,695 

+  .8 

19.76 

+  .3 

35.7 

+  .3 

55.4 

—.4 

Other  Mfg . 

202 

15,597 

+3.2 

261,979 

+6.1 

16.80 

+2.8 

39.9 

+2.0 

42.4 

+  .9 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total 2 . . 

154 

4,395 

+2.5 

81,093 

+1.9 

18.45 

—.7 

45.2 

—2.6 

34.3 

+1.0 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

342 

3,902 

—2.5 

57,321 

+Note  3 

14.69 

+2.6 

40.4 

—.7 

38.1 

+14 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total  . 

146 

1,523 

+1.3 

37,833 

—1.8 

24.84 

—3.0 

45.6 

—3.2 

54.5 

+1.3 

*  This  group  includes  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries. 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  "Manufacturing”  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 

3  Less  than  1/10  of  1%  increase. 
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A  STATE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND 
MAXIMUM  HOURS  LAW 


Within  recent  weeks,  Congress  has 
enacted  the  “Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law,”  which  becomes  effective  in  about 
ninety  days,  and  which  provides  a  maxi¬ 
mum  work  week  of  44  hours  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  25  cents  per  hour.  This  Act 
applies  to  all  establishments  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  furnishing  goods 
for  transportation  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
North  Carolina  should  enact  a  State 
Minimum  Wage  and  Maximum  Hour 
Law  to  supplement  the  Federal  Act  and 
to  apply  to  all  establishments  engaged 
in  intrastate  business.  I  submit  that 
the  North  Carolina  workers  in  stores, 
hotels,  laundries  and  like  establishments 
are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
in  the  matter  of  hours  and  wages  as 
those  other  North  Carolina  workers  who 
labor  for  the  larger  establishments  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  they  are  going  to  have  it,  and  why 
not  give  it  to  them  now,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  turmoil  and  strife  that  we 
must  all  suffer  if  they  have  to  take  it? 

I  thing  it  is  true  that  our  smaller 
businesses  are  probably  not  ready  now 
for  the  standards  which  the  Federal  Law 
will  require  of  our  larger  concerns,  and 
any  State  law  should  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  all  of  the  elements  that  enter 
into  their  present  economic  situation 
and  outlook.  The  ideal  situation,  as  I 
see  it,  would  be  to  have  the  same  limi¬ 
tation  as  to  hours  and  wages  which  the 
Federal  Law  provides  for  the  larger 
concerns,  and  I  believe  we  can  work  out 
a  simple  and  flexible  statute  that  will 
be  fair  to  our  workers  and  to  our  em¬ 
ployers  and  that  will  make  possible 
eventually  the  same  wages  and  hours 
for  workers  in  intrastate  business  that 
the  Federal  Law  will  provide  immedi¬ 
ately  for  workers  in  interstate  business 
and  industry.  If  we  can  reach  that  ideal 
in  two  years,  or  five,  I  will  be  greatly 
pleased,  but  if  it  takes  ten  or  more,  I 
will  not  be  discouraged.  The  important 
thing  is  to  make  a  start  now.  Starting 
now  will  pay  big  dividends  in  industrial 
peace  and  in  the  happiness  of  our 
workers. 

(From  address  of  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor,  before  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association  at  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C., 
on  July  16,  1938.) 


There  were  389  individuals  rehabilitated 
last  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction — 128  persons  had  341  de¬ 
pendents.  From  this  it  would  appear 
730  people  were  averted  from  potential 
relief  status. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMIS¬ 
SIONER  OF  LABOR  TO  HELP 
DRAFT  WAGE  AND  HOUR 
LAW  FOR  INTRASTATE 
INDUSTRY 


Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Commissioner  A.  L.  Fletcher  to 
serve  on  a  committee  to  make  a  study  of 
legislation  which  the  States  might  enact 
to  supplement  the  Federal  Wage-Hour 
Law.  The  committee  will  draft  a  model 
wage-hour  law  for  intrastate  industry. 

Serving  on  the  committee  with  the 
North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Labor 
will  be  Commissioners  of  Labor  Martin 
P.  Durkin,  Illinois;  Joseph  M.  Tone,  Con¬ 
necticut;  W.  A.  Pat  Murphy,  Oklahoma; 
William  M.  Rnerr,  Utah;  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  of 
New  York.  The  committee  will  meet 
with  three  labor  representatives  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  month  to  prepare  the 
intrastate  laws.  Each  State  must  pass 
its  own  laws  for  intrastate  industry  not 
affected  by  the  National  wage-hour  law. 


GRADE  “A”  CERTIFICATES 


The  following  industries  were  award¬ 
ed  Grade  “A”  Certificates  during  the 
month  of  July,  for  having  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  for  complying  with 
the  State  Labor  Laws  and  Rules  and 
Regulations: 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Mt.  Airy. 

Dixon  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia. 

Electric  Bottling  Co.,  Wilmington. 

Parkdale  Yarn  Mills,  Gastonia. 

Pine  State  Knitwear  Co.,  Mt.  Airy. 

Renfro  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Mt.  Airy. 

W.  Koury  Co.,  Greensboro. 


SAFETY 

Recently  the  Harris  Granite  Quarries 
Company,  of  Salisbury,  requested  a  first- 
aid  course  for  their  employees.  An  in¬ 
tensive  training  course  was  put  on  by 
Mr.  Murray  M.  Grier,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  Dempsey,  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  company  has  recently  written  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  expressing  their 
deep  appreciation  for  the  safety  course. 
In  their  letter  they  stated  “The  men 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  course,  and  we 
feel  sure  it  will  have  the  effect  both  of 
reducing  accidents  and  minimizing  the 
seriousness  of  accidents  that  do  occur. 
.  .  .  This  was  a  fine  piece  of  work, 

and  we  congratulate  you  and  your  De¬ 
partment  on  giving  the  employees  of 
North  Carolina  something  so  helpful. 
.  .  .  We  appreciate  the  interest  and 

enthusiasm  with  which  the  course  was 
put  across.” 


4,123  ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED 
IN  SIX  MONTHS 
(Continued  from  Page  1) 
time  records,  and  1  for  violation  of  the 
boiler  law. 

When  a  manufacturing  plant  is  found 
to  have  excellent  working  conditions,  it 
is  awarded  a  Grade  “A”  Certificate. 
From  January  1  to  June  30  there  were 
229  certificates  awarded.  Should  the  in¬ 
spector  find  that  the  establishment  is 
not  keeping  up  its  excellent  record,  then 
the  certificate  is  revoked.  Up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  only  1  cer¬ 
tificate  taken  up  by  the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  proud  of 
the  strides  that  industry  is  making  in 
improving  working  conditions  in  our 
State  and  is  grateful  for  the  splendid 
cooperation  that  is  being  given  the  De¬ 
partment  by  both  the  employers  and  the 
employees  in  advancing  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  North  Carolina. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


COMPARATIVE  COST  OF 
ADMINISTERING  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  COMPENSATION  ACT 


By  M.  R,  DUNNAGAN 

North  Carolina  has  an  unusually  good 
record  in  the  costs  of  administering  the 
State  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1938,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
twenty-four  other  benefit-paying  States. 

The  figures,  compiled  by  Dr.  William 
R.  Curtis,  Director  of  the  Commission’s 
Division  of  Statistics  and  Research,  show 
that  North  Carolina  was  far  below  the 
average  in  cost  of  administration.  On 
the  basis  of  population  and  area  this 
State  was  also  considerably  below  the 
average.  On  the  basis  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  covered  by  the  Act 
we  were  an  average  State.  The  fact 
that  North  Carolina  is  predominantly 
rural  in  population  and  the  bulk  of 
the  covered  workers  are  in  small 
communities  scattered  all  over  the  State, 
makes  the  job  of  handling  compensation 
benefits  more  complicated  and  costly 
than  in  States  where  the  population  is 
centered  in  a  few  large  cities  or  in  a 
small  area.  On  the  basis  of  area,  the 
cost  in  North  Carolina  was  at  the  rate 
of  $17.16  per  square  mile.  The  average 
for  the  25  benefit-paying  States  was 
$21.27.  In  13  States  the  cost  was  greater, 
and  in  11  States  it  was  less,  than  in 
North  Carolina.  North  Carolina’s  cost 
was  $4.11  less  than  the  average  for  the 
25  benefit-paying  States. 

The  cost  of  administration  in  North 
Carolina  was  $283.75  per  1,000  of  popu¬ 
lation.  The  average  for  the  25  States 
was  $410.98;  in  19  States  the  cost  was 
greater,  in  5  States  less,  than  in  our 
State.  The  cost  in  this  State  was  $127.23 
less  than  the  average  for  the  25  States. 
Mississippi  had  the  lowest  cost  with 
$110.15. 

The  cost  of  administration  per  covered 
worker  in  North  Carolina  was  $2.43.  The 
average  for  the  25  States  was  $2.32, 
while  in  9  States  it  was  larger,  in  15 
it  was  smaller  than  it  was  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Vermont  had  the  highest  cost  with 
$4.47  per  covered  worker.  The  average 
for  the  25  States  was  $2.32.  The  cost 
in  North  Carolina  was  11  cents  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  25  States. 

For  each  claim  filed  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  North  Carolina  was 
$3.16,  which  is  the  smallest  cost  of  any 
State.  The  largest  amount,  $13.12,  was 
paid  by  Indiana,  which  State,  however, 
did  not  begin  payments  until  April,  1938. 
The  largest  cost  of  those  States  paying 
in  January  was  $12.57  for  Arizona.  The 
average  for  the  25  States  was  $5.71,  and 
North  Carolina’s  cost  was  $2.25  below 
this  average. 

On  the  basis  of  numbers  of  benefit 
checks  issued,  Rhode  Island  was  lowest, 
with  a  cost  of  only  79  cents,  and  North 
Carolina  and  West  Virginia  were  sec¬ 
ond,  with  a  cost  of  86  cents  each.  Texas 
had  the  highest  cost,  with  $4.50  per 
check  issued.  The  average  cost  of  the 
25  benefit-paying  States  was  $1.69  per 
check  issued.  The  costs  in  22  States 
were  larger  than  those  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  North  Carolina’s  cost  was  83 
cents  below  the  average  of  the  25  States. 


EMPLOYER  VISITING 
PROGRAM 


By  FRANK  CRANE 

The  object  of  the  personal  visit  by  a 
representative  of  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  to  the  office  or  place  of  business  of 
an  employer  is  to  establish  or  strengthen 
a  continuing  relationship  with  the  em¬ 
ployer.  More  specifically,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  visits  an  employer  with  any 
or  all  of  these  three  purposes:  To  es¬ 
tablish  friendly  relations;  to  offer  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Service;  to  obtain  facts 
regarding  the  particular  business  (re¬ 
quired  by  the  office  for  use  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  such  workers  as  may  subse¬ 
quently  be  requested). 

It  is  only  as  the  Service  senses  and 
sees  what  employers  expect  that  it  can 
hope  to  be  of  maximum  service.  The 
North  Carolina  State  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  seeks  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
the  Service  to  every  employer  in  the 
State.  Permission  to  discuss  and  study 
job  specifications  in  the  employer’s  or¬ 
ganization  will  enable  the  Service  to 
make  better  placements,  meeting  the 
exact  qualifications  required  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  position.  The  prompt  reporting 
of  the  results  of  referrals  will  enable  the 
Service  to  improve  selection.  Full  co¬ 
operation  from  the  employer  concerning 
layoffs  and  the  calling  of  workers  back 
to  work  through  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  permits  planning  and  avoidance  of 
confusion. 

“The  matching  of  men  and  jobs”  in¬ 
volves  knowing  something  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  workers;  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  skill,  precision  and  responsibilities 
required;  the  type  of  machine  and  ma¬ 
terials  used;  and  the  supervisory  duties 
demanded.  This  insight  into  the  indi¬ 
vidual  employer’s  industry,  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  specifications  and  re¬ 
quirements  results  in  a  more  workable 
relationship  between  the  Employment 
Service  and  the  employer. 

The  Employment  Service  field  visitor 
has  nothing  to  sell  in  the  strict  trade 
sense  of  the  word,  nor  can  the  Service 
create  jobs,  but  it  does  offer  an  or¬ 
ganized  labor  market  of  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  workers  in  the  community  and  it 
connects  industry  with  the  labor  supply 
of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Through  personal  contacts,  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  representatives  become  in¬ 
dividually  acquainted  with  the  employers 
whom  they  seek  to  serve.  The  result  of 
these  contacts  is  that  each  is  educated 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  other.  The  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  representative  is  en¬ 
lightened  as  to  the  elements  entailed 
and  expected  in  efficient  selection,  re¬ 
ferral  and  placement  of  workers  with 
the  particular  employer.  His  viewpoint 
is  broadened  and  he  is  better  able  to 
grasp  the  employer’s  required  and  ex¬ 
pected  qualifications  of  workers. 

The  Employment  Service  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  promote  itself  by  proclamation 
but  by  PERFORMANCE.  It  is  realized 
that  employers  and  employees  will  use 
the  Service  only  if  the  service  rendered 
merits  their  confidence  and  “good  will, 
the  latter  term  being  used  in  the  sense 
as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  “as  the 
disposition  of  the  customer  to  return  to 
the  place  where  he  has  been  well  served. 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer _ 

The  Veterans’  Service  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  located  at  219 
Piedmont  Building,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  as¬ 
sisted  3,789  veterans  during  the  fiscal 
year  July  1,  1937,  to  June  30,  1938. 

This  office,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Jack  P.  Lang,  State  Service  Officer,  is 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  help  veterans. 
Out  of  the  approximately  95,000  men 
that  enlisted  in  the  World  War  from 
North  Carolina,  an  enormous  number 
have  at  one  time  or  another  secured  as¬ 
sistance  from  this  office,  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1925,  and  the  number  need¬ 
ing  hospitalization  or  help  in  establish¬ 
ing  claims  against  the  Government  is 
increasing  yearly.  Of  the  3,789  cases 
handled  during  the  year  707  were  new 
cases  or  veterans  who  had  never  before 
made  a  claim  against  the  Government 
for  disabilities  received  during  the  days 
of  1917  and  1918. 

In  securing  hospitalization  and  es¬ 
tablishing  claims  for  compensation  for 
the  disabled  veteran  a  great  deal  of 
work  is  involved.  With  an  office  force 
of  only  three  the  annual  report  shows 
that  3,603  letters  were  written  and  2,704 
folders  reviewed.  There  were  987  vet¬ 
erans  that  called  at  the  office  for  per¬ 
sonal  interviews.  The  Service  Officer 
prepared  and  presented  653  cases  to  the 
Rating  Board.  There  were  271  examina¬ 
tions  secured  and  127  cases  were  hos¬ 
pitalized.  In  addition  to  this  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  miles  were  traveled  over 
the  State  interviewing  veterans  and  in¬ 
vestigating  cases. 

The  office  was  successful  in  securing 
compensation  for  479  veterans,  thus  re¬ 
lieving  to  some  extent  the  Welfare  Prob¬ 
lem  of  the  State.  Some  of  these  men 
had  never  received  compensation  before; 
some  of  them  were  receiving  compensa¬ 
tion  but  were  rated  so  low  that  their 
compensation  was  very  small.  On  re¬ 
examination  a  number  were  given  higher 
rating,  or  awarded  more  disability.  The 
increased  compensation  secured  was 
$9,781.50  and  the  back  compensation 
amounted  to  $49,479.43. 

From  a  monetary  standpoint  the  Di¬ 
vision  has  more  than  justified  itself. 
Operating  on  approximately  $10,500,  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislature, 
The  Veterans’  Service  Office  has  brought 
into  the  State  around  $50,000  in  back 
money  due  the  veterans  and  has  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  being  paid  the  vet¬ 
erans  and  their  families  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  by  $815  per  month. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  value  of 
the  Veterans’  Service  it  also  gives  the 
veteran  the  feeling  that  his  interest  is 
being  cared  for  by  the  State.  He  has  a 
place  to  go  with  his  problems  and  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  them  with  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  are  in  a  position  to  best  advise  him 
how  to  secure  what  is  justly  his  dues. 

The  Veterans’  Service  Report  for  July 
follows: 

Letters  Written  .  350 

Folders  Reviewed  . - .  211 

Examinations  Secured  .  13 

Hospitalization  . — 

Office  Interviews  .  57 

Appearances  Before  Board  . 


New  Cases  Handled  .  53 

Old  Cases  Handled  . 251 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  314 

Compensation  .  25 

Increased  Compensation  . $  892.50 

Back  Compensation  . 4,569.45 
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July  Building  Permits 

_ Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


JULY  REPORTS  SHOW  DECREASE  IN  BUILDING 

The  value  of  permits  issued  for  building  construction  work  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  State  during  the  month  of  July  was  $1,327,652.  This  amount  represents  a 
decrease  of  10.1  per  cent  compared  with  the  July  1937  figure  and  a  decrease  of  40 
per  cent  compared  with  the  June  building  costs. 

The  July  decrease  in  building  construction  was  due  to  the  drop  in  business  build¬ 
ings  contracted  for  during  the  month.  This  type  of  building  work  dropped  36.3  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  amount  expended  during  July  1937,  and  73  per  cent  under  the 
amount  expended  during  June.  While  the  July  reports  indicate  a  decrease  in  non- 
residential  building  compared  with  1937,  a  gain  was  reported  in  both  residential  and 
repair  work  started  during  the  month;  residential  increasing  6.6  per  cent  and  repair 
work  increasing  .9  per  cent.  .  , 

The  following  tables  show  a  summary  of  July  building  construction  in  the  cities 
of  North  Carolina  having  a  population  of  10,000  and  over.  Comparative  totals  are 
included  for  the  year  ago  period  and  of  the  previous  month. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  TWENTY- 
ONE  IDENTICAL  CITIES,  JULY  1937  AND  JULY  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

July 

1937 

July 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

July 

1937 

July 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

609 

556 

—8.7 

$1,476,363 

$1,327,652 

—10.1 

184 

76 

349 

199 

77 

280 

+8.2 

+1.3 

—19.8 

614,696 

530,591 

31,076 

655,434 

338,147 

334,071 

+6.6 
—36.3 
+  .9 

Non-residential  buildings . . . . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . . .  .. 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  TWENTY- 
ONE  IDENTICAL  CITIES,  JUNE  1938  AND  JULY  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

June 

1938 

July 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

June 

1938 

July 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

542 

556 

+2.6 

$2,212,729 

$1,327,652 

—40.0 

Residential  buildings . 

234 

199 

—15.0 

781,137 

655,434 

—16.1 

Non-residential  buildings . 

89 

77 

— 13.5 

1,253,130 

338,147 

—73.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs.— . 

219 

280 

+27.9 

178,462 

334,071 

+87.2 

TYPE  OF  JULY  BUILDING  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 

Buildings  for  Which 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings . . . —  184  $595,694 

2- family  dwellings...... _ .. _ . _  10  28,950 

1-family  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

shop  or  stores  therewith . . .  1  1 , 000 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 
dwellings . . . . .  4  29,790 


Total  residential .  199  $655,434 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreational  places .  1  1 , 500 

Churches .  2  32,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops _  9  57,335 

Garages,  public .  3  16, 100 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) _ _ _  31  8,515 

Gasoline  and  service  stations . 8  21,700 

Office  buildings,  including  bankB._ .  2  2,000 

Public  works  and  utilities _  1  7 , 500 

Schools _ _ _ —  1  95 , 000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  etc . . 3  440 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings . .  16  96,057 


Total  other  non-residential .  77  $338,147 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

On  residential  buildings . . 196  107,952 

On  non-residential  buddings . 84  226,119 


Total . .  280  $334,071 

Total  all  buildings _ _  556  $1,327,652 


CERTIFICATE  OF  HONOR 


In  the  crushed-stone  producers’  safety 
contest  of  1937,  the  Rolesville  Granite 
Quarry,  Wake  Forest,  operated  by  the 
Southern  Aggregates  Corporation,  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  of  honor  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
National  Crushed  Stone  Association,  for 
not  having  a  lost-time  accident  during 
the  entire  year.  The  quarry  worked 
83,207  man-hours. 


SUMMARY  OF  JULY  1938  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  for  July  1937  Included  for  Comparison 


New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-Residential 

Additions,  Altera- 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 

CITY 

|  Families  Provided 

Buildings 

tions  and  Repairs 

Work 

Estimated  Cost  I  For 

Totals.. 


Asheville . . 

Charlotte. . . 

Concord . 

Durham _ _ 

Elisabeth  City.  .. 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia. . 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro . 

High  Point _ 

Kinston . . 

New  Bern . . 

Raleigh . . 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby _ 

Statesville... 


Thomas  vdle _ 

Wilmington . 

Wilson- 


Winston-Salem. ...... 


July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

$  614,696 

$  655,434 

225 

221 

$  530.591 

$  338,147 

$  331,076 

$  334,071 

$1,476,363 

$1,327,652 

32,750 

12,110 

9 

7 

4,235 

22,465 

15,495 

7,914 

52,480 

42,489 

107,740 

117,950 

29 

29 

117,600 

25,000 

42,340 

12,786 

267,680 

155,736 

19,350 

12,575 

7 

5 

16,500 

6,900 

3,870 

42,750 

16,445 

159,481 

63,820 

49 

23 

97,250 

36,500 

83,065 

14,055 

339,796 

114,375 

5,500 

3,900 

4 

3 

750 

6,250 

3,900 

27,900 

26,000 

10 

14 

6,700 

6,037 

8,255 

33,937 

40,955 

2,500 

1,000 

2 

1 

3,500 

5,000 

3,000 

11,000 

4,000 

3,400 

7,500 

1 

2 

3,800 

4,500 

350 

7,500 

7,550 

19,500 

51,870 

93,875 

17 

26 

740 

1,725 

36,917 

26,869 

89,527 

122,469 

44,915 

37,480 

12 

17 

3,250 

5,715 

37,757 

14,114 

85,922 

57,309 

9,000 

12,400 

2 

13 

8,500 

6,200 

13,150 

23, 700 

25,550 

350 

2,500 

1 

1 

5,725 

2,250 

6,500 

8,325 

9,000 

6,700 

44,750 

9 

19 

17,651 

99,707 

28,725 

53,076 

144,457 

13,650 

22,450 

4 

7 

14,160 

9,700 

2,732 

98,685 

30,542 

130,835 

6,500 

9,090 

3 

5 

550 

4,600 

2,500 

11,100 

12,140 

24,375 

41,280 

11 

7 

660 

8,116 

12,740 

33,151 

54,020 

3,000 

2 

4, 100 

3,000 

6,000 

4,100 

1,200 

9,600 

1 

3 

6,125 

1,000 

12 i 500 

19,825 

lO+OO 

3,500 

2,850 

2 

1 

15,335 

3,275 

7,195 

22,605 

26,030 

28,730 

6,500 

66,500 

1 

13 

8,900 

92,400 

23, 600 

15,400 

182,500 

84,515 

67,804 

49 

25 

206, 660 

24,810 

21,147 

55,928 

312,322 

148,542 
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N.  C.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Now  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  o  f  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor 


On  September  12th,  Commissioner  of  Labor  A.  L.  Fletcher 
resigned  his  position  with  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
accepted  the  position  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  new  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Labor 
since  1933,  wras  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Born  in  Ashe  County,  reared  in  the  hills  of  Carolina,  Com¬ 
missioner  Fletcher  was  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C.,  in  1907.  He  studied  law  at  Wake  Forest 
and  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  August  1907.  For  many  years  he  was  active  in  the 
newspaper  field.  He  has  served  in  the  North  Carolina  National 
Guard  since  1916  and  now  holds  the  rank  of  Major  on  the 
State  Staff,  North  Carolina  National  Guard.  He  saw  service 
on  the  Mexican  border  and  served  with  the  113th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  overseas  during  the  World  War.  Following  the  war 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Federal  Government  as  Chief 
of  the  Income  Tax  Division  of  the  Collector’s  Office  in  North 
Carolina,  which  position  he  held  until  1921,  when  he  entered 
the  services  of  the  State  as  Chief  Deputy  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Insurance  Department.  In  1932  he  was  elected  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor.  Entering  on  his  duties  as  Commissioner 
of  Labor  in  1933,  Mr.  Fletcher  took 
over  a  department  held  in  low  esteem, 
but  during  his  administration  the  De¬ 
partment  has  had  a  fine  record  of 
achievement  in  the  field  of  labor  legis¬ 
lation  and  labor  law  administration. 

Back  in  1933  there  was  no  coordination 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  and 
for  years  there  had  been  no  attempt  at 
earnest  and  aggressive  administration. 

The  depression  was  at  its  worst.  The 
budget  had  been  cut  from  $54,800  per 
year  to  $26,650,  the  personnel  had  been 
reduced  to  eleven.  With  this  small 
force  and  small  appropriation,  Com¬ 
missioner  Fletcher  undertook  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  real  Department  of  Labor, 
which  would  win  and  hold  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  both  the  employers  and  labor, 
and  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  of  today  is  the  result.  It  has  a 
personnel  of  twenty-seven  and  an  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  in  excess  of  $62,000, 
and  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
organized  and  most  efficient  Labor  De¬ 
partments  in  the  Nation. 

His  first  act  was  to  bring  about  close 
cooperation  and  consolidation  of  the  va¬ 
rious  agencies  connected  with  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  Child  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  was  brought  in  as  a  division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  inspec¬ 
tion  work  which  had  been  done  partly 
by  the  old  Child  Welfare  Commission 
and  partly  by  other  employees  was  centered  under  a  Director 
and  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections  formed. 

Laws  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  formu¬ 
late  rules  and  regulations  governing  work  places  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  were  on  the  statute  books.  No  effort  had  been 
made  up  to  this  time  to  draft  industrial  codes  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law.  Mr.  Fletcher  undertook  immediately  the 
drafting  of  a  general  industrial  code,  using  as  a  model  the 
code  of  New  York  State  and  other  progressive  States.  Within 
a  year  this  code  had  been  completed  and  was  in  operation 
throughout  the  State.  Since  that  time  the  Department  has 
issued  many  codes  for  individual  industries  and  mining  and 


quarrying.  These  have  all  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  experts 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  throughout  the 
country  and  have  met  with  almost  universal  approval. 

Beginning  with  the  Legislature  of  1933  and  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  1935  and  1937,  the  Labor  Commissioner  fought  to 
enact  laws  that  would  benefit  the  people  of  the  State  and 
would  make  for  better  working  conditions  and  for  better  pro¬ 
gress.  In  achieving  many  of  the  measures  he  has  been  sin¬ 
gularly  successful.  In  fact,  so  marked  was  his  success  that 
in  October  1937  he  received  from  the  Fourth  National  Con¬ 
ference  in  Washington  a  certificate  for  his  State  “for  out¬ 
standing  progress  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation.” 

Among  the  outstanding  achievements  of  Commissioner 
Fletcher’s  administration  was  the  final  enactment  of  the  model 
Child  Labor  Law,  which  is  now  rated  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  United  States;  the  enactment  of  the  model  Boiler  Inspec¬ 
tion  Law  of  the  American  Association  of  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  law  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  for  women 
from  eleven  per  day  and  fifty-five  per  week  to  nine  per  day 
and  forty-eight  per  week. 

Coming  into  office  at  a  time  when  unemployment  had  be¬ 
come  the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  State  and  Nation 

since  the  World  War,  he  immediately 
took  an  active  interest  in  national  legis¬ 
lation  looking  to  the  relief  of  the  un¬ 
employed  and  to  the  establishment  of 
a  nation-wide  system  of  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices. 

Seizing  upon  the  opportunity  cre¬ 
ated  by  provisions  of  the  NRA  for  the 
establishment  of  temporary  employ¬ 
ment  offices  maintained  by  Federal 
funds,  he  became  the  moving  spirit  in 
an  effort  to  develop  from  this  begin¬ 
ning  a  system  of  permanent  free  State 
employment  offices.  The  result  was 
the  acceptance  by  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  through  a  statute 
creating  a  State  system  of  employment 
offices,  with  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $75,000.  This  employment  service 
was  made  a  division  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  was  operated  under  the 
direction  and  counsel  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  until  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission. 

When  Congress  in  1936  passed  the 
National  Security  Act,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Fletcher,  with  others,  at  once 
set  about  the  tremendous  task  of  work¬ 
ing  out  legislation  whereby  the  old, 
the  blind,  the  disabled  and  the  unem¬ 
ployed  of  North  Carolina  could  get 
some  of  the  benefits  from  the  Federal 
Government.  At  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1936  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  was  enacted  and 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  formed,  of 
which  he  is  ex-officio  a  member.  His  was  one  of  the  guiding 
hands  that  directed  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission  through  the  hectic  days  of  organization  and  his  in¬ 
terest  has  been  and  still  is  with  them. 

Not  only  has  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  been  active  in 
the  adjusting  of  labor  problems  of  the  State,  in  directing  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  in  assisting  in  the  directing  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  and  its  subsidiary  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  but  he  has  also  (Continued  on  Page  2) 
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A  CHANGE  IN  LEADERS 


This  is  the  last  issue  of  “North  Caro¬ 
lina  Labor  and  Industry”  that  will  be 
issued  under  the  leadership  of  Major 
A.  L.  Fletcher,  who  has  been  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  since  January  5,  1933. 
As  is  generally  known,  he  is  leaving  the 
Department  to  become  First  Assistant 
and  Director  of  Compliance  in  the  new 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  In  this 
important  position  he  will  have  charge 
of  enforcement  of  the  law  in  all  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  his  new 
job  is  one  of  the  first  magnitude.  If 
the  new  Wage  and  Hour  Law  is  complied 
with  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  there  is  a  fine  chance  that 
it  will  be  a  huge  success.  If  it  bogs 
down  in  a  quagmire  of  uncertainty,  in¬ 
decision  and  inefficiency,  as  did  the 
late  lamented  NRA,  it  will  go  the  way 
of  the  NRA.  We  are  proud  that  Com¬ 
missioner  Fletcher  has  been  handed  the 
job  of  doing  the  job  that  everything  de¬ 
pends  upon,  and  we  predict  that  he  will 
succeed  where  the  compliance  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  NRA  failed. 

It  goes  without  saying,  too,  that  those 
he  leaves  behind  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  deeply  regret  his  going.  The  re¬ 
lations  between  us  and  him  have  been 
close  and  cordial,  and  the  breaking  of 
these  ties  has  not  been  easy  on  any  of 
us.  The  only  pleasant  thing  about  it  is 
the  certainty  that  while  we  are  chang¬ 
ing  leaders  we  are  not  changing  policies 
or  objectives,  but  that  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  who  succeeds 
Major  Fletcher  as  Commissioner  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  by  Governor  Hoey’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  will  carry  on  in  the  same  way. 

Our  love  and  best  wishes  for  them 
both. 


INSPECTORS’  MEETING  HELD 
IN  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  Inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  held  a  conference  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  on  September  13th  and 
14th.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  discuss  the  field  work  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions.  The  seven  field  men,  the  Safety 
Engineer,  the  Elevator  Inspector  and  the 
Inspector  for  the  Women  and  Children’s 
Division  attended. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

_ _ Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 

Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


July-August,  1938 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Report¬ 

ing 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hodrs 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Num¬ 

ber 

Aug. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Aug. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Aug. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

Aug. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

Aug. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing* 

Total . . 

548 

121,189 

+5.4 

81,782,295 

+12.3 

$14.71 

+6.6 

36.1 

+5.7 

40.7 

—  .6 

235 

71 

» 

28 

6 

199 

67,416 

22,229 

2,605 

5,212 

8,168 

15,559 

+6.4 

+5.3 

+7.6 

+4.9 

+  .2 
+4.2 

868,489 

386,460 

39,687 

79,166 

147,659 

260,834 

+  13.0 
+  19.9 
+20.0 
+  15.4 

—  .8 
+6.5 

12.88 

17.39 

15.23 

15.19 

18.08 

16.76 

+6.1 
+13.9 
+11.4 
+  10.0 

—1.0 

+2.2 

34.7 

35.9 

38.3 

42.1 

34.7 

40.7 

+4.7 

+12.2 

+7.1 

+12.3 

—.3 

+2.9 

36.8 

49.1 

39.8 
35.7 

52.2 

41.4 

—  .6 
—.6 

+4.1 

—1.4 

—  .8 
—  .9 

Hosiery 1 — ... - 

Silk  and  Rayon 1 . 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  Snuff. 
Also  Cigarettes  A... 
Other  Mfg . 

Non-Manufacturing 
Total2 . . 

51 

2,277 

—3.4 

35,336 

'+2.1 

15.52 

+5.7 

46.9 

+4.4 

33.9 

+2.7 

Retail  Trado 

Total . 

195 

3,315 

+1.4 

48,521 

—.6 

14.64 

—1.9 

42.2 

—.7 

39.8 

+  .4 

Wholesale  Trade 

140 

3,806 

+126.3 

58,352 

+31.9 

15.33 

—41.7 

45.0 

+1.1 

50.0 

—17.7 

*  This  group  includes  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries. 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  ‘‘Manufacturing  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 


North  Carolina  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Now  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
been  active  in  the  National  Labor 
Conference  inaugurated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  in  1932.  At  the  Third 
National  Labor  Conference  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Child 
Labor  Committee,  which  drafted  the 
“Model  Child  Labor  Law”  approved  by 
the  conference  and  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Governmental  Labor  Offi¬ 
cials.  Commissioner  Fletcher  has  also 
served  on  other  important  committees 
of  the  National  Conferences,  including 
the  Secretary’s  “Committee  on  Powers, 
Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  State  La¬ 
bor  Departments,”  which  has  also  drafted 
a  model  bill  widely  approved  and  ac¬ 
claimed.  He  was  recently  named  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  member  of  a  National 
Conference  Committee  to  draft  a  model 
bill  for  the  “State  Wage  and  Hour  Law.” 
He  has  held  a  number  of  important  of¬ 
fices  in  the  International  Association  of 
Governmental  Labor  Officials  and  was 
President  of  that  organization  in  1937. 

On  September  15,  1938,  he  begins  his 
duties  as  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  His  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  labor  and  capital  re¬ 
lations,  of  industrial  problems  and  of 
the  various  geographical  sections  will 
be  of  great  value  in  this  new  position 
and  the  problems  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  will  be  handled  as  efficiently 
and  as  capably  as  have  been  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  North  Carolina,  his  own  native 
State. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  AUGUST 


American  Bakeries  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Brown-Williamson  Tobacco  Co.,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem. 

Carolina  Handkerchief  Co.,  West  End. 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Winston- 

Salem. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Henderson. 
Fogle  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Hanes  Dying  and  Finishing  Co.,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem. 

Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Winston- 

Salem. 

Hanes  (P.  H.)  Knitting  Co.,  Winston- 
Scilcrn* 

High  Point  Overall  Co.,  Sanford. 
Indera  Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

Lane  Nehi  Bottling  Co.,  Henderson. 
Mengel  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

Old  Dominion  Box  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 
Peck  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Warren- 
ton. 

Pinehurst  Silk  Mills,  Inc.,  Hemp. 
Sanford  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  San¬ 
ford. 

Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem. 
Selected  Dairies,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem. 
Twin  City  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Winston- 

Salem. 

Vamoco  Mills  Co.,  Inc.,  Franklinton. 
Winston  Leaf  Tobacco  and  Storage 
Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

Zinzendorf  Laundry  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem. 


The  increase  in  cotton  consumption  in 
July  over  June  for  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi¬ 
ness  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  was  6,840  bales.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  North  Carolina  alone  was 
4,153,  or  60.7  per  cent  of  the  total  in¬ 
crease  of  the  country. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


NEWS  ITEMS 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA¬ 
TION  COMMISSION 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

There  were  1,815  cases  disposed  of  by 
the  District  Deputies  in  the  Office  of 
the  State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  during  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  and  out  of  this  number  only  7  ap¬ 
peals  were  recorded. 

If  the  claim  is  contested  or  the  initial 
determination  not  accepted  by  the  claim¬ 
ant,  then  the  case  must  be  investigated 
and  a  determination  rendered  by  one  of 
the  ten  district  deputies.  There  is  a 
district  deputy  located  in  each  of  the 
ten  district  offices  in  the  State.  Of  the 
1,815  decisions  rendered,  no  penalty  was 
imposed  on  the  claimant  in  877  cases, 
penalties  were  imposed  in  478  cases, 
claims  were  disallowed  in  331  cases  and 
129  cases  were  disposed  of  otherwise. 
The  deputies  had  681  cases  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August,  1,843  were  received 
during  the  month  and  709  cases  remained 
to  be  determined  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

sjs  Jjc 

Through  September  13th,  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Division  had 
paid  out  $6,804,001.48  to  unemployed  and 
partially  unemployed  workers  since  the 
first  payment  was  made  late  in  January. 
Despite  this  heavy  drain  on  the  State’s 
credit  with  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  unemployment  compensation  pay¬ 
ments,  continued  employer  taxes  have 
kept  the  trust  fund  up  to  over  $9,000,000. 
There  have  been  more  than  898,986 
checks  written  to  distribute  this  amount 
which  has  gone  to  an  estimated  200,000 
individuals. 

*  *  *  * 

Benefits  amounting  to  $15,164.64  had 
been  paid  to  707  claimants  in  twenty- 
six  other  States  who  had  earnings  cred¬ 
ited  to  them  for  work  in  1937  in  North 
Carolina  by  the  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  through  the 
month  of  August,  Director  W.  R.  Curtis, 
of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statis¬ 
tics,  announced. 

During  the  same  period,  through  Au¬ 
gust,  590  claimants  had  filed  claims  in 
North  Carolina  for  benefits  in  twenty- 
seven  other  States.  The  report  shows 
that  of  these  590  claims  filed  in  this 
State  for  benefits  in  other  States,  202 
were  on  earning  in  Virginia,  68  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  65  in  Michigan,  59  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  50  in  Maryland,  28  each  in  New 
York  and  South  Carolina  and  90  in  other 
States. 

The  North  Carolina  Commission  has 
paid  benefits  to  claimants  residing  in 
twenty-six  other  States  as  follows:  Vir¬ 
ginia,  $4,944.24;  Tennessee,  $2,110.92; 
Maryland,  $1,987.44;  South  Carolina, 
$1,070.90;  Alabama,  $861.51;  New  York, 
$755.02;  Massachusetts,  $646.75;  Geor¬ 
gia,  $508.78;  other  States,  $2,329.06. 
Claimants  in  twenty-nine  other  States 
have  filed  claims  against  earnings  in 
the  North  Carolina  Fund,  as  follows: 
Virginia,  182;  Tennessee,  143;  Maryland, 
108;  New  York,  45;  South  Carolina,  43; 


NEW  PROCEDURES  IN  OFFICES 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  in  an 
effort  to  insure  the  best  possible  ser¬ 
vice  in  both  Divisions,  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission  inaugurated,  on  September  12th, 
changes  in  administrative  procedure  uni¬ 
fying  the  State  Employment  Service  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  Division  under  one  local  office 
management. 

In  setting  up  the  new  plan,  neither 
Division  has  lost  its  identity.  On  the 
contrary  the  North  Carolina  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  law  establishes  that 
each  is  responsible  for  the  discharge  of 
its  own  distinctive  functions  and  is  a 
separate  administrative  unit  with  re¬ 
spect  to  personnel,  budget  and  duties, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  Commission  may 
find  that  such  separation  is  impracti¬ 
cable. 

Under  the  new  procedure,  just  as 
heretofore,  the  Director  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  Division  and  the  Director 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Di¬ 
vision  will  head-up  their  respective 
groups.  However,  the  manager  of  each 
local  Employment  Service  office  takes 
over  the  increased  responsibility  of  com¬ 
plete  supervision  of  both  Employment 
Service  and  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  administration  in  his  locality  and 
is  responsible  to  both  State  Directors. 
He  is  hereafter  responsible,  also,  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  all  employees  of  the 
office  in  regard  to  observance  of  office 
hours,  leaves  of  absence  and  the  care 
and  custody  of  all  physical  properties 
of  the  office.  He  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
duties  of  both  the  Employment  Service 
Division  and  the  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Division  are  properly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  executed,  to  this  end  using  the 
office  personnel  to  the  best  advantage. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  local  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  Office  Manager,  at 
least  one  person  will  be  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  carrying  out  the  proced¬ 
ures  required  by  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Division  exclusively,  his 
title  to  be  either  Junior  Claims  Deputy 
or  Senior  Claims  Interviewer.  In  the 
category  of  those  managing  claims  will 
be  such  junior  claims  interviewers,  field 
investigators  and  typists  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  handle  normal  claims  activity. 

For  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the 
administrative  and  functional  demands 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Di- 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Alabama,  39;  Pennsylvania,  32;  and  other 
States,  115. 

*  *  *  * 

Forrest  H.  Shuford,  who  succeeded  Ma¬ 
jor  A.  L.  Fletcher  as  North  Carolina 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  automatically 
succeeds  Major  Fletcher  as  a  member, 
ex-officio,  of  the  North  Carolina  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Commission.  He 
will  serve  with  Charles  G.  Powell,  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  on  the 
Commission. 


THE 

Veterans  ’  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer - 

REPORT  FOR  AUGUST,  1938 


Letters  Written _ 322 

Folders  Reviewed  _  230 

Examinations  Secured  _ _ _  9 

Hospitalization  _ : _  5 

Office  Interviews  _  78 

Appearances  Before  Rating 

Board  _  65 

New  Cases  Handled  _  55 

Old  Cases  Handled  _  343 

Total  Cases  Handled  _  398 

Compensation  _  25 

Increased  Compensation  _ $  886.20 

Back  Compensation  _ $2,280.81 


I.  A.  G.  L.  O.  CONVENTION  HELD 
IN  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


The  twenty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of  Gov¬ 
ernmental  Labor  Officials  was  held  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  September  8th,  9th 
and  10th,  1938.  The  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  was  represented  by 
Commissioner  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association. 

While  the  convention  dealt  with  almost 
every  problem  that  confronts  labor  law 
administrators,  heard  and  discussed 
carefully  prepared  reports  on  them  and 
formulated  plans  for  solving  these  prob¬ 
lems,  all  interest  was  centered  upon  the 
new  “Fair  Labor  Wage  and  Hour  Law.” 
Hon.  Elmer  F.  Andrews,  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  The  entire  Friday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  devoted  to  his  address  and  a 
study  of  the  Act,  with  almost  every 
State  Labor  Commissioner  present  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  discussions. 

Administrator  Andrews  made  it  clear 
that  wherever  possible,  administration 
of  the  Act  will  be  through  State  De¬ 
partments  of  Labor.  There  is  provision 
in  the  law  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  State  Departments  of  Labor  for  ad¬ 
ministration  and  those  departments  that 
meet  certain  minimum  standards  to  be 
set  up  by  this  new  division  will  receive 
these  funds.  Administrator  Andrews  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Fletcher  as  his  First  Assistant, 
in  charge  of  compliance  in  the  whole 
United  States,  saying  this  about  him: 

“May  I  say  at  once  that  I  count  as  the 
greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  I  have 
had  since  taking  this  position  the  fact 
that  the  key  position  in  the  vitally  im¬ 
portant  work  of  enforcement,  that  of 
Assistant  Administrator  in  Charge  of 
Compliance,  for  the  entire  United  States 
and  Territories,  has  been  accepted  by  a 
former  President  of  this  organization 
and  a  progressive  Labor  Commissioner; 
a  man  whose  service  in  his  native  State 
has  demonstrated  to  all  that  he  is  a 
genuine  progressive,  not  only  in  advo¬ 
cating,  promoting  and  attaining  the  en¬ 
actment  of  labor  legislation,  but  in  the 
more  prosaic  and  difficult  task  of  day- 
to-day  administration.  I  refer  to  Major 
A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
of  North  Carolina,  who  will  be  on  the 
job  with  me  September  15,  1938.” 

Another  high-light  in  the  convention 
came  Friday  afternoon,  when  Hon.  Ar- 
( Continued  on  Page  4) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


August  Building  Permits 

_ _ Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - — 


The  tables  presented  on  this  page  show  the  building  activities  for  the  twenty-one 
principal  cities  of  North  Carolina  for  August  1938,  with  comparative 
figures  for  August  1938  and  July  1938. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  AUGUST  1937  AND  AUGUST  1938 


Kind  or  Construction 

Number  or  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

August 

1937 

August 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

August 

1937 

August 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

537 

681 

+26.8 

$1,782,556 

$1,360,166 

—23.7 

Residential  buildingB — . 

162 

278 

+71.6 

1,013,395 

810,287 

—20.0 

Non-residential  buddings . 

83 

108 

+30.1 

302,810 

343,668 

+  13.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

292 

295 

+  1.0 

466,351 

206,211 

—55.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JULY  1938  AND  AUGUST  1938 


Kind  or  Construction 

Number  or  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

July 

1938 

August 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

July 

1938 

August 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . 

556 

681 

+22.5 

$1,327,652 

$1,360,166 

+2.4 

Residential  buildings . 

199 

278 

+39.7 

655,434 

810,287 

+23.6 

Non-residential  buddings . 

77 

108 

+40.3 

338, 147 

343,668 

+  1.6 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs...- . 

280 

295 

+5.4 

334,071 

206,211 

—38.3 

TYPE  OF  AUGUST  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 

Buildings  for  Which 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings _ _ 229  $923,687 

2- family  dwellings . . . . - _  37  102, 100 

1-family  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

shop  or  stores  therewith.- . . 1  9,900 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings _ _ 9  41,300 

Hotels . 1  28,000 

Other  non-housekeeping  dwellings . . .  1  5,300 


Total  residential . .  278  $810,287 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreational  places _  3  $  22,876 

Churches _ _ 5  18,850 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops _  4  '  30, 700 

Garages,  public _ _ 1  16,000 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) _ _ 48  8,132 

Gasoline  and  service  stations . .  5  9,100 

Public  buildings  (city,  county,  State).- .  8  98 , 950 

Schools.. . 2  43,930 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors' 

temporary  offices,  etc _ _ 9  1 , 440 

Stables  and  barns . 1  1 , 000 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings .  21  92,650 

All  other  non-residential . .._ . .  1  40 


Total  non-residential .  108  $343, 668 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

On  residential  buildings _  227  $  83,659 

On  non-residential  buildings.— . .  68  122,552 


Total _ _  295  $206,211 

Total  all  buildings _ _  681  $1,360,166 


SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST  1938  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  for  August  1937  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Asheville . . 

Charlotte . . 

Concord . . 

Durham _ 

Elisabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville— . 

Gastonia . 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro _ 

High  Point . 

Kinston— . 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh _ 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby _ 

Statesville . 

ThomaBville _ 

Wilmington . . 

Wilson . . 

Winston-Salem _ 


New  Residential  Buildings 

|  Families  Provided 
Estimated  Cost  I  For 

New  Non-Residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  or 
All  Construction 
Work 

August 

August 

August 

August 

August 

August 

August 

August 

August 

August 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

$1,013,395 

$810,287 

301 

339 

$302,810 

$343,668 

$466,351 

$206,211 

$1,782,556 

$1,360,166 

19,250 

3,450 

4 

3 

1,490 

14,700 

12,693 

7,253 

33,433 

25,403 

127,200 

105,140 

36 

33 

46,050 

16,215 

32,522 

54,639 

205,772 

175,994 

15,000 

9,000 

9 

4 

11,900 

16,500 

37,550 

6,975 

64,450 

32,475 

517,350 

103,772 

127 

49 

7,000 

24,250 

147,901 

32,600 

672,251 

160,622 

3,500 

7,100 

1 

3 

150 

375 

2,600 

3,875 

9,850 

4,450 

53,800 

3 

26 

4,000 

1,250 

5,530 

6,742 

13,980 

61,792 

20,700 

7,500 

13 

3 

2,650 

500 

3,500 

1,000 

26,850 

9,000 

4,550 

8,000 

4 

2 

500 

18,475 

19,575 

40 

24,625 

26,515 

63,675 

85,750 

14 

32 

112,350 

3,260 

25,729 

14,973 

201,754 

103,983 

39,680 

66, 100 

16 

29 

23,887 

22,439 

63,567 

10,321 

127,134 

98,860 

4,100 

10, 150 

2 

16 

6,325 

1 1 , 000 

1 , 000 

4,400 

11,425 

25,550 

900 

2 

2,400 

9,000 

1,820 

1 , 500 

5,120 

10,500 

54,400 

97,675 

14 

21 

46,303 

11,425 

1,520 

5,774 

102,223 

114,874 

8,800 

34,300 

3 

9 

700 

7,050 

13,410 

2,556 

22,910 

43,906 

3,700 

22,150 

2 

7 

44, 105 

51,500 

8,940 

55,200 

75,195 

18,100 

15,350 

8 

10 

965 

7,250 

2,249 

2,832 

21,314 

25,432 

6,750 

4 

9,700 

22,850 

9,700 

29,600 

200 

200 

1,500 

14,250 

2 

10 

6,400 

5,150 

1,983 

6,650 

22,633 

22,000 

7,700 

5 

5 

21,150 

98,450 

18,900 

700 

62,050 

106,850 

84,540 

152,350 

36 

73 

5,440 

8,399 

21,860 

40,183 

111,840 

200,932 

I.  A.  G.  L.  O.  Convention  Held  in 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
thur  J.  Altmeyer,  Chairman  of  Social 
Security  Board,  gave  a  report  on  his 
work  for  the  past  year  and  outlined 
plans  for  the  future.  Dr.  Altmeyer,  for¬ 
mer  Labor  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  labor  law  admin¬ 
istrators  in  the  country,  was  heard  with 
deep  interest. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  convention, 
Commissioner  Fletcher  was  highly  hon¬ 
ored  by  unanimous  election  to  honorary 


life  membership  in  the  Association  and 
the  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
highly  commending  his  record  as  a  labor 
law  administrator  in  North  Carolina  and 
his  leadership  in  this  field  in  the  South. 


New  Procedures  In  Offices  of 
North  Carolina  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
vision  are  performed  satisfactorily  by 
the  local  Office  Manager  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  staff,  the  Unemployment 


Compensation  Division  will  maintain 
field  supervisors,  whose  duties  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  field  supervisors  in  the 
Employment  Service. 

In  making  the  changes  outlined  above, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  transfer  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  persons  from  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  to  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Division.  Except  on  regu¬ 
lar  extension  service,  and  in  times  of 
unusual  claims  activity,  members  of  the 
Employment  Service  Division  staffs  will 
have  no  part  in  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  work,  but  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  Employment  Service 
work. 


>s  Mary  Thornton  Order  Lib 


iversity  of  N  G 
ipel  Hill  N  C 
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LABOR  and  INDUSTRY 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioner 


Vol.  V. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 
OBSERVED  BY 
INSPECTORS 


The  following  news  items  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  during  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  : 

The  Grove  Stone  and  Sand  Co.,  of 
Black  Mountain,  under  the  direction  of 
R.  L.  Ellis,  has  recently  started  a  new 
industry  in  Buncombe  County — that  of 
making  brick.  These  brick  are  made 
from  cement  and  sand.  They  are  made 
according  to  a  fixed  formula  under  the 
trade  name  “Dunbrik”  and  have  been 
approved  for  use  in  building  structure 
financed  by  FHA  loans.  They  may  be 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  size  or  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  these  dimensions  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  wanted. 
This  new  industry  gives  employment  to 
some  twenty  or  more  men  and  offers  a 
new  type  of  construction  material  to 
builders  and  contractors. 

Hudson  Silk  Knitting  Co.,  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  is  launching  a  $1,000,000  expan¬ 
sion  program.  Two  new  buildings  will 
be  erected,  one  to  house  a  silk-throwing 
plant  and  the  other  the  latest  type  fine- 
gauge  full-fashioned  knitting  machines. 
Employment  will  be  increased  from  300 
to  400  workers  and  the  annual  payroll 
from  $1,500,000  to  more  than  $2,000,000. 

Harriet  Cotton  Mills  and  the  Hen¬ 
derson  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Henderson, 
have  recently  improved  their  toilet  fa¬ 
cilities  for  colored  people  by  putting  in 
waterflush  toilets.  It  always  gives 
pleasure  and  pride  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  note  improved  working  and 
health  conditions  in  the  industries  of 
the  State. 

The  Pinehurst  Silk  Mills,  of  Hemp, 
has  been  operating  for  over  seven  and 
one-half  years  without  the  loss  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  day. 

Caraleigh  Cotton  Mills,  of  Raleigh, 
closed  for  eight  years,  will  be  reopened 
on  January  1,  under  the  new  name  of 
Raleigh  Mills  Company.  The  employees 
will  be  selected  from  the  Caraleigh  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  made  their  bread  at  other 
occupations  during  the  idleness  of  the 
Caraleigh  Mills.  The  machinery  is  now 
being  installed.  There  will  be  75  looms 
in  operation  and  the  plant  will  have  its 
own  dying  and  finishing  plant. 


New  Machines  Move  Into  State 
Four-fifths  of  the  281  new  full-fash¬ 
ioned  hosiery  machines  installed  in  the 
South  last  year  were  moved  into  North 
Carolina.  During  the  year  the  State  got 
more  full-fashioned  hosiery  plants  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  with  a  4 
per  cent  gain,  compared  with  1  per  cent 
gain  for  the  South.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  1%  per  cent  in  Western  States  and 
of  nearly  1  per  cent  in  the  New  England 
States,  the  report  of  J.  T.  Anderson,  of 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation, 
shows. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.,  OCTOBER,  1938 


COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR 


FORREST  H.  SHUFORD 


Hon.  Forrest  H.  Shuford  was  appoint¬ 
ed  on  September  12th,  by  Governor  Clyde 
R.  Hoey,  Commissioner  of  Labor.  He 
will  complete  the  unexpired  term  of 
Major  A.  L.  Fletcher,  who  resigned  to 
become  Assistant  Director  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Shuford  has  been  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  since  1933,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year,  when  he  served  as  State  Labor 
Compliance  Officer  for  the  NRA.  He  is 
a  native  of  Cleveland  County,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  State 
College  and  Duke  University.  He  came 
to  the  Department  well-trained  in  indus¬ 
trial  work.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  textile  industries  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  and  of  North  Carolina,  has 
taken  factory  inspectors’  training  courses 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Maryland. 

He  is  a  World  War  Veteran;  has  been 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion  since 
its  organization  and  is  Past  Commander 
of  the  Andrew  Jackson  Post  No.  87,  High 
Point.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Safety  Engineers.  He  was 
appointed  in  1936  by  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor,  to  membership  on  a  Committee  to 
prepare  a  Factory  Inspectors’  Manual, 
which  has  been  accepted  as  a  National 
Standard  Manual. 

The  new  Commissioner  of  Labor  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
He  has  been  Chief  Inspector  and  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  the  past  five  years  and 
has  shared  with  the  former  Commis¬ 
sioner  the  responsibilities  and  problems 
in  making  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  a  nationally  recognized 
(Continued  on  Page  3)  


No.  10 


IMPROVED  WORKING  CON- 
DITIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 


In  1933  we  began  the  grading  of  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments.  Industry  as  a 
whole  immediately  began  taking  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  grading.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year  we  found  that  we 
had  75  Grade  “A”  plants  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  but  at  the  close  of  1937  there  were 
250  of  these  plants,  and  we  found  that 
many  of  the  Grade  “B”  mills  had  climbed 
into  Grade  “A”;  Grade  “C”  had  moved 
up  into  Grade  “B”  and  Grade  “D”  (un¬ 
satisfactory)  establishments  were  rap¬ 
idly  disappearing.  The  grading  is  based 
on  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  different 
points  involving  safety  of  workers,  their 
health  and  well-being.  Grade  “A”  re¬ 
quires  that  a  plant  merits  the  rating  of 
95  per  cent  or  more. 

In  October  1937  we  first  issued  certifi¬ 
cates,  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
seal,  to  all  establishments  that  our  in¬ 
spectors  rated  as  Grade  “A,”  provided 
that  the  last  preceding  inspections  show¬ 
ed  Grade  “A.”  At  the  close  of  the  first 
year  we  have  issued  301  of  these  cer¬ 
tificates.  They  have  been  awarded  to 
practically  evei’y  type  of  industry  in  the 
State.  Our  records  show  that  54  hosiery 
mills  have  received  Grade  “A”  certifi¬ 
cates;  46  cotton  textile;  27  cotton  and 
yarn;  23  silk  and  rayon;  18  tobacco;  14 
manufacturers  of  dairy  products;  14  bot¬ 
tling  plants;  14  laundries  and  dry  clean¬ 
ing  establishments;  12  bakeries;  11  fur¬ 
niture  plants;  11  manufacturers  of  paper 
products  and  boxes  of  all  types;  10  dying 
and  finishing  plants;  6  overall  factories; 
5  medicine  manufacturers,  and  36  mis¬ 
cellaneous  industries.  In  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  group  is  included  all  industries 
where  four  or  less  have  received  certifi¬ 
cates. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Grade 
“A”  certificates  have  gone  to  industries 
located  in  42  counties.  There  are  32  in 
Alamance;  Buncombe  has  3;  Burke  3; 
Cabarrus  3;  Catawba  8;  Chatham  1; 
Cumberland  3;  Davidson  7;  Davie  2; 
Durham  28;  Forsyth  25;  Franklin  1; 
Gaston  18;  Granville  2;  Guilford  61;  Har¬ 
nett  6;  Haywood  2;  Henderson  2;  Iredell 
6;  Johnston  1;  Lee  2;  Lincoln  3;  Meck¬ 
lenburg  5;  Moore  2;  McDowell  1;  New 
Hanover  5;  Orange  4;  Person  4;  Ran¬ 
dolph  6;  Richmond  7;  Robeson  1;  Rock¬ 
ingham  11;  Rowan  12;  Scotland  1;  Stan¬ 
ley  5;  Surry  5;  Vance  2;  Wake  7;  Wayne 
1;  Warren  1;  Wilson  1;  Wilkes  2. 

The  certificates  remain  the  property 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  are  re¬ 
moved  if  the  inspector  finds  that  the 
plant  has  fallen  below  Grade  “A.”  It 
can  only  be  restored  by  the  plant  scor¬ 
ing  Grade  “A”  twice  in  successive  regu¬ 
lar  inspections.  During  our  first  year 
only  one  certificate  has  been  taken  up. 

Each  month  the  names  of  the  plants 
that  have  received  the  Grade  “A”  on 
two  or  more  successive  regular  inspec- 
( Continued  on  Page  3) 
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WOMEN’S  WAGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  MARCH  1938 


The  average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  in  North  Carolina  are  shown  below  for  a  typical  pay  period  in  March  1938 
for  a  group  of  representative  firms.  Changes  from  September  1937  to  March  1938 
in  identical  firms  also  are  shown  separately  for  men  and  women.  These  data  were 
obtained  on  forms  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Women’s  Bureau 
in  Washington.  Available  on  request  is  material  issued  for  the  total  of  12  im¬ 
portant  manufacturing  States  from  which  such  reports  were  collected.  Similar  in¬ 
formation  was  requested  again  in  September. 


FORREST  H.  SHUFORD 
Commissioner  of  Labor 

MINNIE  S.  GOSNEY,  Editor 
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ONE  HUNDRED  WORDS 


There  has  recently  been  appearing,  in 
the  North  Carolina  State  Employment 
Service  News,  paragraphs  entitled  “One 
Hundred  Words.”  These  little  para¬ 
graphs  are  made  up  of  exactly  one  hun¬ 
dred  words  each,  but  to  this  date  we 
have  not  found  one  that  did  not  con¬ 
tain  much  matter  for  deep  thought. 
When  analyzed  it  is  amazing  how  much 
truth  can  be  put  into  “one  hundred 
words.” 

A  paragraph  that  especially  impressed 
us  was  issued  several  weeks  ago  and 
was  signed  with  the  initials  S.  F.  C.  We 
have  made  an  effort  to  keep  before  us 
the  thought  contained  in  these  few 
words.  They  run  thus: 

“It  often  displeases  one  to  have  others 
discover  his  faults.  Some  conceit  is  pres¬ 
ent  and  pardonable  in  all;  but  if  the 
pangs  of  resentment  are  to  be  avoided, 
one  should,  by  self-analysis,  be  the  first 
to  discover  his  own  faults.  Then  he 
will  neither  be  embarrassed  nor  re¬ 
sentful  when  his  self-criticism  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  opinion  of  others.  More¬ 
over,  such  unanimity  of  judgment  may 
furnish  him  the  urge  for  self-improve¬ 
ment,  the  need  for  which  he  perhaps 
would  not  otherwise  see.  If  this  be 
true,  he  will  acquire  a  relish  for  criti¬ 
cism — a  desirable  trait  for  every  one.” 

As  we  go  along  under  the  New  Com¬ 
missions  of  Labor  we  may,  and  probably 
will,  make  many  mistakes,  but  we  are 
struggling  daily  to  discover  our  short¬ 
comings  by  self-analysis,  and  criticism 
from  our  friends  will  not  in  anyway  em¬ 
barrass  us.  We  hope  that  those  whom 
we  try  to  serve  will  realize  that  it  will 
not  displease  us  to  have  others  point 
out  to  us  facts  that  we  have  ourselves 
overlooked.  The  point  of  view  of  both 
the  employer  and  employee  is  sought 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  we 
are  making  an  honest  endeavor  to  have 
this  before  us  constantly.  If  our  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  do  not  appear  just 
and  fair,  then  criticism  will  in  no  way 
cause  resentment.  Instead,  it  will  aid 
us  in  our  task  of  studying  from  every 
angle  what  appears  to  our  critics  to  be 
our  mistakes.  We  have  always  had  the 
“urge”  to  improve  the  Department  and 
we  earnestly  solicit  the  help  of  those 
interested  in  the  Department  for  this 
end. 

We  are  only  human  and  we  have  not 
succeeded  to  this  date  in  acquiring  a 
“relish  for  criticism,”  but  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  desperate  effort  to  develop  this 
“desirable  trait,”  and  should  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  be  passed  our  way  it  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX— WAGE  EARNERS  IN  SELECTED 
WOMAN-EMPLOYING  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  MARCH  1938 


(Industries  shown  separately  only  if  sufficient  proportions  of  the  workers  reported) 


Women  Reported 

Average  Week’s  Earnings 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

March,  1938 

INDUSTRY 

Number 

Percent 
Tof  All 

March,  1938 

Percent  of 
Change2 
September,  1937 
to  March,  1938 

March,  1938 

Percent  of 
Change 2 
September,  1937 
to  March,  1938 

Reported 

Employees 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

(Cents) 

Women 

(Cents) 

Men 

Women 

Manufacturing3: 

Textile  Industries 

29,831 

41 

$14.92 

$11.49 

—6.9 

—3.7 

43.5 

36.5 

0.0 

+  .8 

Cotton  Goods . 

18,136 

35 

13.28 

10.40 

—10.9 

—7.4 

40.3 

35.1 

—2.2 

0.0 

Knit  Goods . 

9,718 

63 

23.14 

13.36 

+2.4 

+2.7 

60.5 

38.9 

+2.9 

+3.7 

Hosiery . 

7,718 

61 

24.43 

14.29 

+4.3 

+  11.6 

62.4 

39.0 

+2.7 

+3.9 

Underwear . 

1,823 

75 

13.89 

9.90 

—23.3 

—25.7 

45.2 

39.3 

—4.2 

+2.1 

Silk  and  Rayon . 

884 

44 

16.37 

11.00 

—3.1 

—35.8 

41.3 

32.8 

—6.5 

—24.5 

1  Computed  from  smaller  number  of  employees  than  total,  since  man-hours  not  reported  for  all. 

2  The  percent  changes  are  based  on  figures  reported  for  identical  firms. 

3  Group  totals  exceed  details  where  not  all  items  reported  here. 


WAGE  HOUR  BILL 


When  the  wage-hour  bill  goes  into 
actual  operation  on  October  24th,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  some  2,500,000  work¬ 
ers  will  be  affected.  These  figures  are 
based  on  statistics  of  labor  conditions 
at  last  summer’s  level.  Among  the  in¬ 
dustries  affected  will  be  foundry  and 
machine  shop  workers,  paper  and  pulp 
workers,  electrical  machinery  producers, 
furniture  workers,  steel  workers,  saw¬ 
mill  men,  bakery  men,  cutlery  workers 
and  machine  tool  workers.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  will  probably  affect  a  greater 
number  of  workers  in  the  South  than 
in  the  North.  From  statistical  reports 
it  appears  that  the  garment  factories, 
textile  plants,  sawmills  and  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  affected  more  than  the 
other  industries  of  the  South. 


LEWIS  P.  SORRELL  APPOINTED 
CHIEF  INSPECTOR  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  Lewis  P.  Sorrell,  Senior  Inspector 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  has  been 
appointed  by  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  as  Chief  Inspector.  Mr.  Sorrell 
will  fill  the  position  formerly  held  by 
Mr.  Shuford.  He  has  been  with  the  La¬ 
bor  Department  since  1935.  He  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Wake  County  and  received  his 
education  at  the  Cary  High  School  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
inspector  for  the  Fourth  District,  which 
is  made  up  of  the  counties  that  contain 
many  of  the  major  industries  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Sorrell  has  had  special  train¬ 
ing  in  factory  inspection  work  and  did 
compliance  work  under  the  NRA.  In 
appointing  him  to  the  position  of  Chief 
Inspector,  Commissioner  Shuford  pro¬ 
moted  one  that  comprehends  thoroughly 
the  functions  of  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  a  conscientious  and  hard-working 
employee  and  one  that  has  shown  he  is 
able  to  understand  the  position  of  both 
employees  and  employers  of  the  State. 


The  September  report  of  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Payrolls  in  North  Carolina 
was  not  available  when  this  issue  of 
Labor  and  Industry  went  to  press. 

As  it  is  customary  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  appear  on  this  page  each 
month,  we  wish  to  advise  that  the 
report  will  be  released  to  the  press  as 
soon  as  the  September  data  are  com¬ 
piled.  Persons  interested  in  receiv¬ 
ing  the  September  Employment  and 
Payroll  release  will  be  sent  a  copy 
upon  request. 


DEAF  PEOPLE  EMPLOYED 


More  than  95  per  cent  of  all  deaf  and 
mute  people  in  the  State  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  are  regularly  employed.  There  are 
4,089  deaf  and  mute  persons  in  the 
State,  3,884  of  whom  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed.  Mr.  J.  M.  Vestal,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf,  announced 
this  interesting  fact  in  calling  attention 
to  a  “Deaf  and  Dumb”  beggar  racket 
that  is  active  in  this  and  other  States. 
He  further  stated  that  really  deaf  and 
dumb  people  never  say  they  are  dumb 
or  mute,  and  that  they  never  beg  for 
money,  but  for  work. 


STATE  GETS  MANY  NEW 
INDUSTRIES 


During  the  first  eight  months  of  1938 
there  were  85  new  industries  reported 
and  52  additions  to  existing  industrial 
plants.  The  industrial  expansion  since 
January  1st  represents  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  approximately  $9,000,000.  The 
report  indicates  that  hosiery  mills  con¬ 
tinue  the  most  active  growth  in  the 
State.  Of  the  85  new  plants,  25  of 
them  are  hosiery  mills,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
ditions,  29,  or  more  than  half,  were  un¬ 
dertaken  by  hosiery  manufacturers.  Food 
and  kindred  products  account  for  17  new 
plants.  Six  cotton  yarn  factories  found 
it  necessary  to  expand  during  the  period. 
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U nemploy ment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shoford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 
EXPENDED  $13,000,000.00 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

More  than  $13, 000, 000.00  have  been 
distributed  to  and  expended  on  many 
thousands  of  North  Carolinians  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  started,  including  $12,106,- 
202.43  distributed  in  the  five  major  di¬ 
visions  and  close  to  $1,000,000.00  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  five  minor  divisions,  or 
services,  in  the  State. 

In  the  five  major  divisions  the  dis¬ 
tributions  have  been  as  follows:  Old- 
Age  Assistance,  to  October  1,  1938, 
$3,448,843.29;  Old-Age  Benefits  (Insur¬ 
ance),  to  September  1,  1938,  in  small 
lump-sum  settlements,  $92,445.86;  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation,  to  October  1, 
1938,  $7,076,086.79;  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  to  October  1,  1938,  $1,150,- 
613.20;  Aid  to  the  Blind,  to  October  1, 
1938,  $338,213.20. 

In  the  five  minor  divisions,  or  ser¬ 
vices,  performed  to  aid  in  health,  wel¬ 
fare  and  education,  the  distributions 
started  more  than  two  years  ago  in 
most  cases.  During  the  past  fiscal  year 
the  distributions  through  the  three  des¬ 
ignated  State  agencies,  health,  welfare 
and  education  departments,  have  been  as 
follows:  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Ser¬ 
vices,  $128,665.24;  Services  to  Crippled 
Children,  $66,537.05;  Child  Welfare  Ser¬ 
vice,  $71,860.00;  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  $49,414.00;  Public  Health  Work, 
$335,542.00;  total  for  fiscal  year  1937- 
1938,  $652,018.29. 

New  Home  for  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission. 

Finally,  it  seems  assured  that  the 
State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  will  have  a  home  in  a 
$200,000  four-story  building  on  four- 
acre  Caswell  Square,  the  Old  Blind  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  present  Health  Department, 
square,  at  least  by  next  summer.  A 
PWA  grant  of  $90,000,  and  assurance  just 
received  that  the  National  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Board  will  pay  $11,365  a  year  in  rent 
for  ten  years  to  amortize  the  State’s 
investment  in  the  building,  now  assures 
a  home  for  this  crowded  organization. 
After  the  ten  years  of  rent,  the  building- 
will  be  the  property  of  the  State,  but 
with  assurance  that  the  Commission  will 
have  free  use  of  what  space  it  may  need. 
Forty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor 
space  for  the  Commission  are  assured. 
Work  is  to  start  by  January  1  and  end  by 
early  summer. 

April-May-June  Credits 

Unemployment  benefits  on  wages 
earned  during  the  sixth  quarter, 
April,  May  and  June,  1938,  can  be  paid 
to  unemployed  workers  who  meet  the 
requirements  on  weeks  in  which  they  are 
unemployed  after  October  1,  the  North 
Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  announces. 

Workers  in  the  Central  office  are  now 
engaged  in  adding  these  sixth  quarter 
earnings  to  the  work  records  of  un¬ 
employed  workers  who  have  been  draw¬ 
ing  benefits  and  have  not  received 


PLACEMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

By  S.  F.  CAMPBELL 


Effect  of  Training  in  Placement 
Possibilities 

That  training  and  the  lack  of  it  affect 
the  probability  of  employment  in  in¬ 
verse  ratio  is  shown  by  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  records. 

An  analysis  of  the  educational  and  vo¬ 
cational  training  status  of  those  placed 
during  the  past  year  shows,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  data  as  to  the  total 
number  seeking  work,  that  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  finding  a  job  is  much  better  for 
the  trained  than  for  the  untrained  ap¬ 
plicant. 

An  examination  of  the  file  of  active 
applicants  also  shows  that  88  per  cent 
of  those  seeking  work  through  the  Ser¬ 
vice  have  not  finished  high  school,  and 
an  even  greater  proportion  (97.12  per 
cent)  have  had  no  sort  of  vocational 
training. 

The  advantages  of  training  seem  most 
apparent  in  the  case  of  white  women 
and  least  among  Negro  women.  This  con¬ 
trast  appears  to  be  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of 
Negro  women  are  placed  in  domestic 
employment,  where  education  is  not  such 
an  important  factor. 

The  analysis  shows  that  as  to  white 
applicants  the  probability  of  finding  a 
job  is  improved  22.7  per  cent  by  a  high 
school  education,  and  52.8  per  cent  by 
additional  training  such  as  business  or 
vocational  schools  furnish. 

Among  white  applicants  the  greater 
advantage  is  with  women  whose  chances 
of  employment  are  increased  41.2  per 
cent  by  a  high  school  education,  and 
82.5  per  cent  by  additional  training. 
Male  applicants  improve  their  chances 
17.8  per  cent  by  completing  high  school 
and  37.5  per  cent  by  additional  training. 

The  comparison  is  even  more  striking, 
and  the  advantage  with  men  instead  of 
women,  in  the  case  of  Negro  applicants. 

Negro  men  improve  their  chances  of 
employment  95  per  cent  by  finishing  high 
school,  and  those  who  have  additional 
training  improve  their  prospects  by  149 
per  cent. 

The  advantage  of  training  is  less  ap¬ 
parent  among  Negro  women.  Here  the 
completion  of  high  school  increases  the 
prospect  of  employment  26.6  per  cent, 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


benefits  for  the  16  weeks  limit.  If  there 
has  not  been  a  break  in  payments,  then 
the  sixth  quarter  earnings  can  be  added 
without  a  halt.  If  benefits  based  on  pre¬ 
vious  earnings  have  been  used  up  before 
October  1,  then  the  unemployed  workers 
are  required  to  file  new  claims  for 
benefits  due  them  on  work  done  during 
April,  May  and  June,  of  this  year.  The 
Central  office  is  preparing  for  a  slight 
increase  in  numbers  of  claims  due  to 
the  fact  that  sixth  quarter  credits  are 
soon  available. 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer - 

REPORT  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1938 


Letters  Written  _  298 

Folders  Reviewed  _  217 

Examinations  _  13 

Hospitalization  _  12 

Office  Interviews  _  70 

Appearances  Before  Rating 

Board  _  65 

New  Cases  Handled  _  77 

Old  Cases  Handled  _  239 

Total  Cases  Handled  316 

Compensation _ 22 

Increased  Compensation  .  . $757.10 

Back  Compensation  _ $3,422.66 


Improved  Working  Conditions  in 
Industrial  Plants 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
tions  are  published  on  the  Honor  Rol1 
in  this  Bulletin.  During  the  month  of 
September  the  following  industries  were 
on  the  Honor  Roll: 

Cramerton  Mills,  Inc.,  Cramerton,  N.  C. 

Crown  Carbonating  Co.,  Hamlet,  N.  C. 

Imperial  Yarn  Mills,  Belmont,  N.  C. 


Commissioner  of  Labor 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

agency.  His  appointment  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  all  closely  connected  with  the 
Department  with  genuine  approval.  Ca¬ 
pable,  fair-minded,  loyal  and  conscien¬ 
tious,  he  will  carry  on  the  policies  of  the 
Department,  and  it  is  our  prediction 
that  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  will  continue  to  progress  during 
the  next  two  years  as  it  has  during  the 
past  five  years. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR  TO 
ADDRESS  THE  NATIONAL 
SAFETY  CONGRESS  SIL¬ 
VER  JUBILEE 


The  National  Safety  Congress  of 
America  will  hold  its  Silver  Jubilee  in 
Chicago  on  October  10th,  11th  and  12th. 
The  Congress  during  the  years  of  its 
entity  has  become  recognized  as  the 
safety  representative  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  and  as  an  authority  on  all  phases  of 
accident  prevention.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  industry  alone,  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  organization,  there  has 
been  a  saving  of  287,000  lives  and  per 
haps  a  hundred  times  as  many  injuries. 
The  members  have  contributed  during 
its  twenty-five  years  of  existance 
$11,000,000.00  for  this  “public  good”  in¬ 
stitution. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  October  11th, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Forrest  H.  Shu- 
ford  will  address  the  meeting.  His  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  “The  Factory  Inspector  as 
a  Safety  Salesman.” 


W.  E.  Haynes,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
was  appointed  on  September  22nd  as 
inspector  in  the  Divisions  of  Standards 
and  Inspections,  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  He  will  replace  Mr. 
Lewis  P.  Sorrell,  who  was  promoted  or 
September  13th  to  Chief  Inspector. 
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1938  Building  Permit  Reports 

_ . _ Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


REVIEW  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  expansion  of  building  construction  work  in  North  Carolina,  which  started 
back  in  1934,  is  continuing  on  the  upward  trend  during  1938.  A  review  of  reports 
received  by  the  Department  of  Labor  from  the  principal  cities  of  the  State  indicate 
that  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1938  permits  have  been  issued  for  buildings 
calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $13,322,849.00.  This  amount  is  $1,026,835.00,  or  8.4 
per  cent,  more  than  was  spent  on  building  construction  work  m  these  same  cities 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1937. 


During  the  period  studied  new  residential  building  led  all  other  factors  in  build- 
ins;  construction  in  the  cities  reporting.  The  estimated  cost  of  new  homes  for  which 
building  permits  were  secured  amounted  to  $7,669,892.00  during  the  1938  period 
as  compared  with  $6,049,529.00  in  1937.  Non-residential  buildings  gained  from 
$3,693,486.00  in  1937  to  $3,792,589.00  in  1938,  or  an  increase  of  2.7  per  cent.  While 
the  reports  show  an  increase  in  both  residential  and  business  building  in  1938 
as  compared  with  1937,  a  decrease  was  reported  in  repair  and  alteration  work.  This 
type  of  construction  work  dropped  from  $2,552,999.00  to  $1,860,368.00,  or  27.1  per¬ 
cent,  comparing  the  1938  costs  with  1937. 


According  to  the  1938  review  of  building  activity,  Charlotte  led  the  State  in  new 
building  construction  work,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $2,237,367.00  reported. 
Raleigh  reporting  $1,876,275.00,  Durham  reporting  $1,758,002.00  and  Winston-Salem 
reporting  $1,726,914.00,  follow  in  total  valuation  of  new  buildings. 

The  following  tables  show  a  review  of  building  construction  work  in  the  principal 
cities  of  North  Carolina  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1938  with  comparative 
figures  for  the  same  months  of  1937. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  TWENTY- 
ONE  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
First  Eight  Months  of  1937  and  1938,  Showing  Percentage  Changes 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Jan.-Aug. 

1937 

Jan.-Aug. 

1938 

Percentage 
Change 
1937  to  1938 

Jan.-Aug. 

1937 

Jan.-Aug. 

1938 

Percentage 
Change 
1937  to  1938 

Total - . — 

4,606 

4,416 

—4.1 

$12,296,014 

$13,322,849 

+8.4 

Residential  buildings . . 

Non-residential  buildings . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

1,509 

671 

2,426 

1,776 

639 

2,001 

+17.7 

—4.8 

—17.5 

6,049,529 

3,693,486 

2,552,999 

7,669,892 

3,792,589 

1,860,368 

+26.8 

+2.7 

—27.1 

Since  it  is  customary  for  the  Sep¬ 
tember  building  permit  report  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  this  page  each  month,  we 
wish  to  advise  that  this  information 
will  be  released  to  the  press  at  an 
early  date.  We  shall  be  glad  to  mail 
this  release  to  persons  interested  in 
receiving  the  detailed  report. 


Placement  Opportunities 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
but  additional  training  shows  an  im¬ 
provement  of  only  15.3  per  cent. 

Effect  of  Age  on  Placement  Possibilities 

The  highest  percentage  of  placements 
is  in  the  age  group  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four,  being  24.6  per  cent  of  all 
placements.  The  ratio  is  only  half  as 
high  for  those  under  twenty.  It  is  25 
per  cent  less  for  those  in  the  next  higher 
age  group,  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine, 
and  50  per  cent  less  in  the  group  from 
thirty  to  thirty-four,  which  represents 

12.6  per  cent  of  all  placements. 

Of  the  81,053,  representing  all  ages, 
placed  during  the  year  July  1,  1937,  to 
July  1,  1938,  17,357,  or  21.41  per  cent, 
were  forty  years  or  older,  while  this  group 
comprised  32  per  cent  of  the  active  file 
in  November  1937. 

Of  the  total  number  of  men  placed. 
23  per  cent  were  forty  or  older,  while 
33  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  active  file 
were  forty  years  or  older. 

Of  the  total  number  of  women  placed, 

17.7  per  cent  were  forty  years  or  older, 
while  29.6  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the 
active  file  were  forty  years  or  older. 

A  comparison  indicates  that  the  l’atio 
of  placements  to  applicants  forty  years 
and  older  is  10.3  per  cent  higher  for 
men  than  for  women,  the  ratio  being 

59.7  per  cent  for  women  and  70  per  cent 
for  men,  and  that  as  to  both  men  and 
women  the  ratio  of  placements  to  the 
active  file  is  48.6  per  cent  higher  for 
those  under  forty  than  for  those  forty 
years  and  older. 


REVIEW  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

First  Eight  Months  of  1937  and  1938 


CITY 


Totals _ 


Asheville . 

Charlotte-... . 

Concord _ 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City . 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . . 

Goldsboro . . 

Greensboro.. . 

High  Point . 

Kinston . 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh . 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury . 

Shelby . . 

Statesville _ 

Thomas  ville . _ 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem _ 


New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-Residential 
Buildinqs 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Wore 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

1937  1938 

1937  1938 

1937  1938 

1937  1938 

1937  1938 

$6,049,529 

57,669,892 

2,041 

2,665 

$3,693,486 

$3,792,589 

$2,552,999 

$1,860,368 

$12,296,014 

$13,322,849 

198,395 

167,910 

37 

41 

67,761 

272,445 

263,007 

148,727 

529,163 

589,082 

1,356,203 

1,434,542 

340 

369 

804,463 

559,541 

327,040 

243,284 

2,487,706 

2,237,367 

148,650 

95,350 

63 

52 

46,978 

139,200 

61,580 

25,475 

257,208 

260,025 

1,135,800 

667,572 

383 

299 

366,887 

966,580 

374,973 

123,850 

1,877,660 

1,758,002 

40,710 

31,100 

17 

21 

16,210 

23, 065 

12,825 

7,675 

69,745 

61,840 

137,690 

210,880 

94 

89 

75,280 

65,435 

73,786 

67,662 

286,756 

343,977 

104,000 

40, 600 

42 

27 

67, 125 

15,100 

23,310 

8,500 

194,435 

64,200 

109,800 

103,550 

39 

20 

26,900 

45,925 

51,995 

11,165 

188,695 

160,640 

938,544 

519,788 

228 

183 

383,971 

92,250 

172,696 

255,152 

1,495,211 

867, 190 

269,471 

522,230 

106 

221 

169,152 

295,793 

158,816 

78,195 

597,439 

896,218 

52,490 

174,500 

20 

97 

42,510 

66,100 

24,775 

45,025 

119,775 

285,625 

7,525 

71,700 

11 

9 

42,225 

10,300 

33,445 

33,150 

83,195 

115,150 

349,500 

1,601,266 

130 

411 

530,340 

202, 202 

100,770 

72,807 

980,610 

1,876,275 

121,459 

299,575 

37 

104 

41,335 

158,640 

174,987 

252,731 

337,781 

710,946 

67, 250 

112,715 

25 

49 

18,280 

265,880 

85,190 

35,955 

170,720 

414,550 

115,797 

135,955 

77 

67 

162,915 

18,775 

46,855 

38,738 

325,567 

193,468 

31,000 

28, 100 

19 

18 

46,300 

47, 250 

5,400 

5.45C 

82,700 

80,800 

18,050 

14,500 

14 

9 

7,196 

1,000 

16,575 

6,200 

41,821 

21,700 

24,250 

50, 050 

13 

33 

236,825 

81,370 

53,275 

75,983 

314,350 

207,403 

167,425 

203,050 

37 

56 

77,350 

212,827 

49, 400 

35,600 

294, 175 

451,477 

655,520 

1, 184,959 

309 

490 

463,483 

252,911 

442,299 

289,044 

1,561,302 

1,726,914 
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A  Ceiling  for  Hours ,  a  Floor  for  Wages  and  a 

Break  for  Children 


On  October  24,  1938,  the  Government 
started  the  difficult  task  of  regulating 
the  hours  of  work  and  the  minimum 
wages,  as  well  as  the  employment  of 
children  in  industry  and  business. 

The  law  is  designed  to  achieve,  eventu¬ 
ally,  a  standard  work  week  of  40 
hours  and  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents 
an  hour  and  the  abolition  of  oppressive 
child  labor.  The  chief  aim  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  business  against  ruinous  compe¬ 
tition,  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  and  to  eliminate  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  practicable  labor  conditions  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  the  health,  efficiency  and  general 
well-being  of  workers. 

To  help  correct  sub-standard  working 
conditions,  the  standard  work  week  in 
interstate  industries,  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  24th,  was  reduced  to  44  hours, 
with  regular  pay.  Additional  time  may 
be  worked,  provided  employees  are  paid 
an  overtime  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
the  usual  rate.  According  to  the  sche¬ 
dule  set  up,  the  standard  work  week 
from  October  24,  1938,  to  October  24, 
1939,  is  44  hours;  from  October  24, 
1939,  to  October  24,  1940,  it  will  be  42 
hours,  and  after  1940  it  will  be  40 
hours  per  week. 

The  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an 
hour  is  to  be  obtained  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  as  the  40-hour  standard  work  week. 
Not  less  than  25  cents  an  hour  must 
be  paid  from  October  24,  1938,  to  Oc¬ 
tober  24,  1939;  30  cents  an  hour  from 
October  24,  1939,  to  October  24,  1945, 
and  40  cents  an  hour  thereafter,  unless 
it  is  shown  that  such  a  rate  would  sub¬ 
stantially  curtail  employment  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  industries  covered  include  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  producing,  manu¬ 
facturing,  mining,  handling,  transport¬ 
ing  or  in  any  manner  working  on  goods 
moving  in  interstate  commerce;  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  any  process  or  oc¬ 
cupation  necessary  to  the  production  of 
such  goods;  and  employees  engaged  in 
interstate  transportation,  transmission 
or  communication. 

Neither  the  wage  nor  hour  provisions 
will  apply  to  agricultural  workers,  re¬ 
tail,  service  and  professional  workers, 
salesmen,  seamen  and  employees  of  rail¬ 
ways,  motorbus,  etc.,,  which  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  Workers  in  industries  which 
are  designated  as  seasonal  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  are  partially  exempt  from 
the  maximum  hour  provisions  and  may 
work  12  hours  per  day  or  56  hours  per 
week  for  14  weeks  in  a  year,  but  for 


DO  YOU  KNOW  ? 

We,  in  the  United  States,  have  6 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  area  and  7 
per  cent  of  its  population. 

We  operate  60  per  cent  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  facilities. 

We  have  two-thirds  of  civilization’s 
banking  resources  and  its  gold. 

We  have  a  purchasing  power  greater 
than  that  of  500,000,000  Europeans 
or  of  1,000,000,000  Asiatics. 

We  have  the  highest  wage  scale, 
the  shortest  working  hours  and  the 
greatest  percentage  of  home  owner¬ 
ship  on  earth. 

We  produce  70  per  cent  of  the 

world’s  oil;  60  per  cent  of  its  wheat 
and  cotton;  50  per  cent  of  its  copper 
and  iron,  and  40  per  cent  of  its  lead 
and  coal. 

We  consume  48  per  cent  of  the 

world’s  coffee;  21  per  cent  of  its 

sugar. 

We  burn  36  per  cent  of  its  coal 
and  69  per  cent  of  its  petroleum. 

We  use  53  per  cent  of  its  tin;  56 
per  cent  of  its  rubber;  42  per  cent  of 
its  iron;  47  per  cent  of  its  copper 
and  72  per  cent  of  its  silk. 

We  have  the  greatest  mass  pros¬ 
perity  in  human  experience  since 

time  began. 


work  over  this  specified  time  the  over¬ 
time  rate  must  be  paid.  The  same  ex¬ 
emption  applies  to  employees  working 
under  an  agreement  with  a  labor  union 
certified  by  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  which  provides  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  1,000  hours’  work  in  26  weeks 
or  which  provides  on  an  annual  basis 
for  a  maximum  of  2,000  hours’  work  in 
52  weeks. 

The  Act  makes  special  provisions  for 
learners,  apprentices,  messengers  and 
handicapped  workers  by  allowing  them 
to  be  employed  at  a  lower  wage  than 
that  required  for  regular  workers,  but 
they  must  have  individual  certificates 
issued  by  the  Administrator.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  for  issuing  the  certificates  is  now 
being  established. 

Realizing  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  r 
minimum  wage  in  certain  industries 
above  25  cents  without  substcmticill^ 
curtailing  employment,  Congress  pro¬ 
vided  for  wage  determination  by  indus¬ 


try  committees  representing  in  equal 
numbers  the  employers,  employees  and 
the  public.  These  industry  committees, 
appointed  by  the  Administi'ator,  after 
studying  and  investigating  conditions 
affecting  the  industry  recommend  the 
highest  wage  rate  for  that  industry 
which  will  not  substantially  curtail  em¬ 
ployment.  If  the  wage  order  recom¬ 
mended  is  not  approved,  then  it  can  be 
referred  again  to  the  industry  commit¬ 
tee  or  to  a  new  committee,  but  the 
Administrator  cannot  make  a  wage  or¬ 
der  which  substantially  departs  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  industry 
committee.  The  wage  orders  can  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  but  all  wage 
orders  Avill  go  out  of  existance  in  1945, 
as  the  40-cent  minimum  wage  should  be 
in  effect  in  all  industries  at  that  time. 

The  Act  is  quite  a  forward  step  in 
that  it  abolishes  “oppressive  child  la¬ 
bor.”  The  provisions  prohibit  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  goods  into  other  States  by  any 
establishment  in  which  child  labor  has 
been  employed  within  thirty  days  of  the 
removal  of  the  goods.  “Oppressive  Child 
Labor”  is  defined  as  labor  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  schooling,  health  and 
well-being  of  the  child  under  sixteen 
and  includes  hazardous  occupations  for 
the  child  under  eighteen.  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  administers  the  child  la¬ 
bor  provisions  and  cooperates  with  the 
States  and  their  local  agencies  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  child  labor  provis¬ 
ions.  These  provisions  do  not  prohibit 
children  working  for  their  parents  in 
non-manufacturing  and  non-mining  oc¬ 
cupations  and  in  agriculture  when  not 
legally  required  to  attend  school. 

An  employee  may  bring  suit  to  re¬ 
cover  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid 
overtime  compensation  without  fear  of 
losing  his  job.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  prosecute  any  employer  for 
discharging  or  discriminating  against 
any  employee  who  has  filed  a  complaint 
or  testified  in  a  wage  proceeding.  The 
law  further  provides  for  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months  for  violations 
of  the  law. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  does  not  in 
any  way  excuse  failure  to  comply  with 
other  Federal  or  State  laws  which  fix 
higher  minimum  wages  or  shorter  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  or  which  fix  higher  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  employment  of  children. 
It  does  not  justify  any  employer  in  re¬ 
ducing  a  wage  in  excess  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  nor  does  it  justify  an  in¬ 
crease  in  hours  of  employment  main¬ 
tained  by  him  which  are  shorter  than 
the  maximum  hours  under  this  law. 
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A  CREED  FOR  MANAGEMENT 
AND  LABOR 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  News-Week 
Magazine  appears  an  article  which 
commends  itself  to  every  right-think¬ 
ing  labor  leader  and  industrialist.  It 
says  in  part: 

“Lewis  H.  Brown,  tall,  Iowa-born 
president  of  Johns-Manville  Corpora¬ 
tion,  stepped  back  from  the  micro¬ 
phone  amid  the  applause  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  International  Management  Con¬ 
gress  the  night  of  September  20  in 
Washington.  At  the  same  moment, 
Robert  J.  Watt,  American  Federation 
of  Labor  member  and  spokesman  for 
American  Labor  at  Geneva,  rose  and 
warmly  shook  Brown’s  hand.  It  was 
not  the  first  management-labor  han- 
clasp  in  America,  but  it  symbolized 
the  immediate  reaction  of  a  labor 
leader  who  suddenly  discovered  him¬ 
self  close  to  agreement  with  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  socially-con- 
scious  business  men  as  outlined  by 
Brown  in  proposing  a  management 
creed.” 

The  creed  outlined  by  Mr.  Brown  is 
as  follows:  Management  should  (1) 
Seek  to  provide  better  values  at  lower 
costs;  (2)  Strive  to  develop  efficiency 
in  industry  to  give  investors  a  fair 
return  and  labor  the  highest  possible 
reward;  (3)  Encourage  fair-trade  prac¬ 
tices;  (4)  Be  alert  to  its  own  short¬ 
comings  and  new  needs  of  society; 
(5)  Work  hand  in  hand  with  labor, 
government  and  agriculture  to  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  and  security  for  all;  (6) 
Improve  old  products  and  create  new 
ones  to  provide  continuously  new  em¬ 
ployment  fields. 

We  believe  that  this  creed  provides 
a  common  meeting-ground  on  which 
both  labor  and  management  can  stand 
in  a  broad  discussion  of  common  prob¬ 
lems.  For,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
labor’s  problems  are  management’s 
problems.  We  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  neither  labor  nor  management 
have  any  vital  problems  other  than 
those  which  are  common  to  both.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  too  many  representatives 
of  management  and  too  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labor  look  at  their  side 
of  a  problem  so  closely  that  they  com¬ 
pletely  obscure  the  other  side.  We  all 
know  that  we  see  only  one  side  of  our 
daily  paper  at  a  time,  but  we  know 
that  there  is  another  side,  so  we  turn 
the  page  and  read  the  other  side  also. 
When  looking  at  economic  and  social 
problems  which  affect  us  directly, 
most  of  us  are  prone  to  bury  our  nose 
in  one  side  or  the  other  and  fail  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  another 
side  of  equal  importance. 

May  we  have  more  leaders  of  the 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS  IN  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

October  1938,  Compared  with  September  1938 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  surveys  each  month  a  representative  number  of  business  establishments 
in  each  of  the  principal  fields  of  industry  in  North  Carolina  to  determine  the  extent 
of  changes  in  employment,  payrolls  and  number  of  hours  worked. 

The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  the  October  1938  suiwey,  which  in¬ 
cluded  1,080  business  establishments.  The  percentage  changes  in  employment, 
payrolls  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  for  the  principal  industrial  groups  are 
shown  as  compared  with  the  September  averages.  The  manufacturing  group  has 
been  sub-divided  according  to  our  leading  manufacturing  industries.  The  tabu¬ 
lation  also  shows  the  average  wages  received  for  a  one-week  pay  period  during 
October  1938,  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  and  the  hourly  earn¬ 
ings.  September  averages  are  included  for  comparison  with  percentage  changes 
over  the  month  interval. 

The  figures  presented  on  this  page  are  for  a  representative  week  in  October, 
including  the  15th  of  the  month.  Therefore,  the  survey  represents  a  period  before 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  became  effective. 


PER  CENT  CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT,  TOTAL  WEEKLY  PAYROLLS 
AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 


No. 

Number  of 

Employees 

Amount  of  Weekly 
Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnjngs 

INDUSTRIES 

Firms 

Reporting 

October 

1938 

Percent 

Change 

Sept.-Oct. 

October 

1938 

Percent 

Change 

Sept.-Oct. 

October 

1938 

Percent 

Change 

Sept.-Oct. 

All  Manufacturing  Industries .  . 

538 

120,001 

+1.2 

$1,775,649 

+2.2 

$14.79 

+1.0 

Cotton  Mills . 

230 

62,779 

—  .3 

789,393 

+  8 

12.57 

+1.1 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods  Mills . 

07 

21,266 

+3.9 

389,060 

+5.2 

18.29 

+  1.2 

Silk  and  Rayon  Mills . 

10 

4,913 

—3.9 

71,559 

—3.4 

14.57 

+  .6 

Furniture  Factories . 

28 

5,356 

-f-3 . 6 

87,348 

+4.1 

16.31 

+  .5 

Tobacco  Factories  (including  Cigar¬ 
ettes,  Smoking,  Snuff) . . . 

6 

8,166 

—  .3 

148,546 

—1.8 

18.19 

—1.5 

Other  Manufacturing  Industries.- . 

197 

17,581 

+5.1 

289,743 

+5.4 

16.48 

+  .2 

Non-Manufacturing  Industries! . 

58 

2,600 

+3.5 

37,679 

+3.4 

14.49 

—  .1 

Retail  Trade  Establishments . 

343 

4,487 

+5.4 

61,830 

+2.0 

13.78 

—3.2 

Wholesale  Trade  Establishments  . 

141 

2,913 

—1.5 

52,137 

+10.3 

17.90 

+  12.0 

t  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 
NOTE:  Data  subject  to  revision  to  include  delinquent  reports. 


type  of  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Brown,  who 
will  not  only  preach  the  gospel  of 
these  fundamental  principles,  but  who 
will  practice  what  they  preach. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 


Outside  the  field  of  State  administra¬ 
tion,  but  extremely  vital  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  those  it  serves,  is  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  Since 
October  24  no  fair  picture  of  the  law’s 
effect  has  been  obtained  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  and  until  its  operation  has  been 
studied  longer,  its  worth  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  high  ideals 
and  humanitarian  principles  behind  its 
enactment. 

Those  who  would  picture  its  dark 
side  have  found  it  far  simpler  to  run 
up  a  frightful  total  of  workers  left 
jobless  than  friends  or  casual  observers 
have  found  it  to  obtain  a  fair  barom¬ 
eter  of  the  personal  satisfaction,  in¬ 
dustrial  efficiency  and  human  happi¬ 
ness  it  has  brought  to  others. 

Inauguration  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law, 
the  most  far-reaching  measure  ever 
adopted  in  the  interest  of  the  work¬ 
ing  man,  brought  with  it  scattered  sto¬ 
ries  of  shut-downs  and  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  hundreds  of  laborers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  tobacco  redrying  establish¬ 
ments  and  lumber  mills.  However, 
most  of  those  plants  have  resumed 
normal  operation,  their  workers  are  no 
longer  idle  and  hundreds  now  enjoy 
the  shorter  hours  and  minimum  wages 
provided  by  the  Act.  That  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  is  lacking  for  a  true  valu¬ 
ation  of  results. 

From  the  tobacco  stemming  industry 
have  come  meagre  reports  which  by 


no  means  substantiate  the  ominous  pre¬ 
dictions  against  the  Wage-Hour  Bill. 
True,  many  tobacco  stemmers  remain 
idle,  but  the  reduced  forces  that  have 
continued  the  process  are  working  more 
steadily  and  proving  more  efficient  than 
the  larger  and  less  dependable  crews 
they  replaced,  according  to  some  em¬ 
ployers. 

None  will  minimize  the  losses  to 
those  who  continue  idle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  misfortune  of  a  few  cannot 
be  weighed  against  the  benefits  of 
many — both  employers  and  employees. 
Employers  have  found  that  a  shorter 
work  week  and  concentrated  efforts 
more  than  offset  what  additional  bur¬ 
den  is  added  by  a  wage  floor  and  ceil¬ 
ing  for  hours.  Workers  who  of  course 
reap  the  real  and  intended  benefits  of 
the  measure,  approach  their  jobs  with 
a  new  initiative  in  return  for  those 
benefits. 

Lumbering,  an  industry  that  long 
has  suffered  a  handicap  against  the 
great  timber  syndicates  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  has  felt  an  added  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  That 
responsibility  must  be  borne  by  the 
management  and  not  labor.  As  in  the 
case  of  all  other  industry,  a  handicap 
cannot  be  made  a  burden  that  wrings 
from  the  man  of  the  South  more  work 
for  less  pay  than  the  laborers  of  the 
West  Coast,  the  North  or  any  other 
locality. 

Western  loggers  have  turned  to  ma¬ 
chinery  in  a  machine  age,  and  volun¬ 
tary  wage  and  hour  standards  have 
made  man  master  of  the  machine 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

In  complete  accord  with  that  pro¬ 
gress  which  must  keep  pace  with  the 
machine  age,  the  Wage-Hour  Bill 
marches  on. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shoford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


MERIT  EXAMINATIONS 


By  M.  R.  DUNN  AG  AN 

Merit  examinations  for  positions  with 
the  State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Division  has  been  announced  by  Dr. 
Frank  T.  deVyver,  of  Duke  University, 
supervisor  of  merit  examinations,  under 
direction  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Personnel  for  the  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission,  composed  of 
Dean  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Raleigh,  Chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  Sylva,  and  Heck- 
tor  C.  Blackwell,  Fayetteville. 

These  examinations  will  be  held  at 
probably  a  dozen  central  points  in  the 
State,  the  tentative  points  being  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Durham, 

Elizabeth  City,  Fayetteville,  Greensboro, 
Hickory,  New  Bern,  Raleigh,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Wilson,  Winston-Salem.  Dr. 
deVyver,  P.  0.  Box  2332,  Durham,  N.  C., 
will  receive  all  requests  for  application 
blanks,  and  will  pass  upon  all  appli¬ 
cations,  admitting  those  qualified  to  the 
examinations.  All  of  the  present  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Commission,  as  well  as 
those  seeking  positions  with  it,  are 
required  to  take  the  examinations.  The 
application  blanks,  properly  filled  out, 
must  be  filed  with  Dr.  deVyver  not  later 
than  November  26. 

Tentative  dates  announced  for  tests 
are  as  follows:  January  7,  written  ex¬ 
aminations  for  administrative  positions; 
January  14,  written  examinations  for 
clerical  positions;  February  11,  written 
examinations  for  stenographic  positions; 
February  14,  complete  scoring  of  writ¬ 
ten  examinations;  February  18,  com¬ 
plete  rating  of  education  and  experience 
qualifications;  March  11,  complete  hold¬ 
ing  of  oral  examinations;  March  31,  set 
up  register  from  which  Commission  will 
appoint  personnel. 

The  positions  which  will  be  open,  for 
a  personnel  of  about  six  hundred,  in¬ 
cluding  about  four  hundred  in  Raleigh 
and  about  two  hundred  in  the  district, 
and  local  offices  are  included  in  nine 
divisions,  or  series,  with  various  salary 
ranges  from  $840  to  $5,000. 

The  examinations  are  open  to  any 
one-year  resident  of  the  State  other¬ 
wise  qualified.  Those  appointed  to  po¬ 
sitions  serve  a  six  months’  probationary 
period,  then  become  permanent  em¬ 
ployees  and  are  not  subject  to  dis¬ 
charge  without  cause,  and  then  may 
appeal  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Personnel.  About  three  thousand  have 
filed  applications  already. 


Benefit  payments  to  unemployed  and 
partially  unemployed  workers  in  North 
Carolina  since  January  of  this  year  and 
through  the  week  ended  November  12th, 
have  reached  $7,602,555.41.  Collections 
of  contributions  from  covered  employers 
in  the  State  and  the  interest  on  the 
reserve  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  North  Carolina  amounted  to  $17,684,- 
156.70  through  the  end  of  the  same 
week.  This  leaves  a  balance  in  the 
North  Carolina  fund  of  $10,081,601.29, 
which  is  slightly  more  than  the  fund 
had  when  the  first  check  was  issued  late 
in  January. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
GUIDES 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

North  Carolina  ranks  very  high  in 
the  Nation  in  abundance  of  game.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  non-residents  visit  this  State 
annually  on  hunting  and  fishing  trips. 
In  anticipation  of  the  current  hunting 
season,  the  North  Carolina  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  recently  began  a  plan  for 
the  registration  of  hunting  and  fishing 
guides.  In  connection  with  this  plan,  a 
comprehensive  survey  is  being  made  to 
accumulate  information  as  to  the  variety 
of  sports  available  in  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  the  number  of  guides, 
their  experience  and  their  equipment. 

The  objectives  of  this  service  are  two¬ 
fold.  First,  that  out-of-State  sports¬ 
men  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
hunting  and  fishing  facilities  to  be 
found  in  North  Carolina.  They  may 
thus  be  saved  the  disappointments  that 
are  caused  by  unreliable  information,  un¬ 
favorable  seasons  or  localities,  and 
poorly  equipped,  incompetent  guides, 
and  will  leave  the  State  satisfied  with 
results  of  a  vacation  spent  here  in  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  Secondly,  the  program 
will  provide  employment  for  men  who 
are  able  to  serve  as  guides. 

Two  weeks  after  the  registration  of 
guides  began,  7  of  the  45  offices  reported 
approximately  200  guides  with  equip¬ 
ment  totaling  131  fishing  boats  and  231 
hunting  dogs.  The  average  experience 
of  these  guides  is  13  years.  Those  who 
have  registered  are  experienced  in  guide- 
work  for  the  hunting  of  deer,  bear,  quail, 
turkey,  pheasant,  grouse,  fox,  coon, 
duck  and  goose;  some  are  experienced 
in  offshore,  sound  and  lake  fishing.  All 
of  the  important  areas  of  the  State  have 
not  yet  reported. 

Sportsmen  desiring  infoi'mation  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  survey  may  direct  their 
inquiries  to  the  administrative  office  of 
the  State  Employment  Service  in  Ral¬ 
eigh.  If  the  sportsman  will  state  his 
requirements  in  advance  of  his  com¬ 
ing,  the  request  for  information  will  be 
referred  to  the  office  most  favorably 
located  to  render  the  particular  service. 
Should  the  prospective  visitor  fail  to 
specify  the  definite  area  in  which  he  i" 
interested,  all  possible  data  will  be  sent 
him  from  various  sections  in  which  th" 
sport  is  found.  This  information  will 
enable  him  to  complete  his  plans  before 
coming  into  the  State. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
the  different  varieties  of  sports  avail¬ 
able  in  North  Carolina,  the  kinds  and 
abundance  of  game,  the  hunting  seasons 
and  game  laws,  may  secure  full  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  which  is 
working  with  the  Employment  Service 
on  the  guide-service  program.  Publicity 
is  being  given  the  survey  by  nationally 
circulated  sports  magazines. 


P.  Lane  Gaston,  Asheville  District 
Manager,  North  Carolina  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  has  been  appointed  De¬ 
partment  Chairman  of  the  Employment 
Committee  of  the  American  Legion. 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer _ 

REPORT  FOR  OCTOBER,  1938 


Letters  Written  _  266 

Folders  Reviewed  _  231 

Examinations  Secured  _  19 

Hospitalization  _  10 

Office  Interviews  _  75 

Appearances  Before  Rating 

Board  _ 58 

New  Cases  Handled  ...  _  53 

Old  Cases  Handled  _  231 

Total  Cases  Handled ...  284 

Compensation  _  23 

Increased  Compensation _ $  987.40 

Back  Compensation  _ $18,340.36 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


The  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections  during  the  past  three  months 
made  1,420  inspections  and  194  special 
visits.  There  were  41,473  employees  in 
the  establishments  inspected.  The  in¬ 
spectors  reported  1,546  violations  of  the 
labor  laws.  These  included  136  of  the 
maximum  hour  law;  258  of  the  child 
labor  law;  115  failures  to  keep  time 
records;  403  insanitary  working  condi¬ 
tions;  4  failures  to  provide  seats  for 
women  workers;  434  violations  of  the 
safety  code,  and  196  miscellaneous  vio¬ 
lations.  There  were  2,204  compliances 
reported. 

During  the  quarter,  37  establishments 
were  prosecuted  on  59  counts.  Of  these, 
23  were  for  violating  the  child  labor 
law;  29  the  maximum  hour  law;  fail¬ 
ure  to  keep  time  records,  5;  failure  to 
post  hours,  2.  Of  the  37  establishments 
prosecuted,  33  were  convicted;  appeal  to 
the  Superior  Court  was  taken  by  1; 
prayer  for  judgment  and  one-half  the 
cost  was  given  1;  2  were  dismissed.  The 
total  amount  of  the  cost  and  fines 
amounted  to  $643.75. 

There  was  a  total  of  53  complaints 
investigated  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Department.  These  included  25  com¬ 
plaints  that  establishments  were  vio¬ 
lating  the  maximum  hour  law;  18  com¬ 
plaints  that  the  child  labor  law  was 
disregarded;  8  complaints  of  insanitary 
working  conditions;  1  of  importing  labor 
from  other  States,  and  1  of  a  W.P.A. 
project  docking  employees.  When  in¬ 
vestigated,  11  of  the  complaints  could 
not  be  substantiated;  29  immediately 
complied  with  the  law;  in  2  cases  the 
law  did  not  apply,  and  11  had  to  be 
prosecuted. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  OCTOBER 


Buttercup  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Hamlet. 
Cleveland  Cloth  Mills,  Shelby. 
Entwistle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rock¬ 
ingham. 

Hannah  Pickett  Mills,  Inc.,  Rockingham. 
Imperial  Tobacco  Co.,  Oxford. 
International  Shoe  Co.,  North  Wilkes- 
boro. 

Interstate  Tobacco  Co.,  Lumberton. 
Jeffreys-Myers  Mfg.  Co.,  Oxford. 
Ledbetter  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
Rockingham. 

Oxford  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Oxford. 
Park  Yarn  Mills  Co.,  Kings  Mountain. 
Rockingham  Bakery,  Rockingham. 
Wilkes  Hosiery  Mills,  North  Wilkesboro. 
Worth  Spinning  Co.,  Stony  Point. 
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October  Building  Permits 

— - Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - - 


The  tables  presented  on  this  page  show  the  building  activity  for  the  twenty-one 
principal  cities  in  North  Carolina  for  October  1938,  with  comparative 
figures  for  October  1937  and  September  1938. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  OCTOBER  1937  AND  OCTOBER  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  cost 

October 

1937 

October 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

October 

1937 

October 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

588 

700 

+19.1 

*1,034,393 

*2,007,946 

+94.1 

Residential  buildings . 

156 

284 

+82.1 

463,595 

1,311,853 

+  183.0 

Non-residential  buildings . 

111 

83 

—25.2 

354,493 

428,373 

+20.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

321 

333 

+3.7 

216,305 

267,720 

+23.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  SEPTEMBER  1938  AND  OCTOBER  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

September 

1938 

October 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

September 

1938 

October 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

605 

700 

+15.7 

$1,012,229 

*2,007,946 

+98.4 

Residential  buildings . 

202 

284 

+40.6 

651,625 

1,311,853 

+  101.3 

Non-residential  buildings . 

90 

83 

—7.8 

179,410 

428,373 

+  138.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

313 

333 

+6.4 

181,194 

267,720 

+47.8 

TYPE  OF  OCTOBER  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Buildings  for  Which 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings .  226  $  614,199 

2- family  dwellings...... . 45  109,200 

1-family  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

shop  or  stores  therewith .  6  16,100 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings . 1  3,000 

Multi-family  dwellings  with  stores  or 

shops  therewith .  3  27,340 

Lodging  houses .  1  2,500 

Other  non-housekeeping  dwellings . .  2  539,514 


T otal  residential- . 284  $1,311, 853 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places...- .  2  $  11,200 

Churches .  3  10,998 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops .  1  3,000 

Garages,  public . ..  2  16,000 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) .  36  4,785 

Gasoline  and  service  stations . .  7  22, 900 

Office  buildings,  including  banks .  3  260,350 

Public  buildings  (city,  county,  State) .  2  38,775 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  etc . 8  615 

Stables  and  barns.- .  1  100 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings .  17  59,450 

All  other  non-residential .  1  200 


Total  non-residential . .  83  $  428,373 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

On  residential  buildings . - .  272  $  82,780 

On  non-residential  buildings . .  61  184,940 


Total _ _  333  8  267,720 

Total  all  buildings . .  700  $2,007,946 


SUMMARY  OF  OCTOBER  1938  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  for  October  1937  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


New  Residential  Bdildings 


N 


Estimated  Cost 


Families  Provided 
For 


ew  Non-residential 
Buildings 


Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 


Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 


October 


October 


Octobe, 


October 


October 


1937 


1938 


1937 


1938 


1937 


Totals . - . 


*403,595 


*1,311,853 


177 


345 


*354,493 


Asheville . 

Charlotte . 

Concord . . 

Durham.., . 

Elizabeth  City.. 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . 

Goldsboro . 

Greensboro... . 

High  Point . 

Kinston . . 

New  Bern . . . 

Raleigh... . 

Rocky  Mount.. 

Salisbury. . 

Shelby..... . 

Statesville . 

Thomasville . 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . . 

Winston-Salem.. 


9,000 

78,350 

7,900 

74,525 


24,850 

8,900 

9,000 

32,005 

20,705 

19,700 


18,000 

42,000 

2.500 
15,700 

6.500 
1,000 
3,100 

13,000 

76,200 


20,500 

3 

129,390 

22 

8,000 

7 

108,430 

29 

6,700 

25,915 

11 

21,300 

4 

19,500 

5 

101,052 

14 

41,050 

9 

51,950 

5 

3,000 

573,339 

11 

46,627 

16 

8,050 

1 

7,250 

7 

3,850 

i 

2,100 

i 

10,950 

2 

26,600 

3 

96,300 

26 

4 

51,333 

47 

106,375 

5 

34,000 

37 

17,100 

5 

19 

50,000 

8 

925 

7 

2,700 

61 

10,640 

28 

8,555 

30 

1,950 

1 

50 

11 

24,175 

15 

5,140 

4 

3,000 

6 

12,550 

i 

i 

3,500 

4 

1,800 

8 

825 

43 

19,875 

October 

1938 


October 

1937 


October 

1938 


October 

1937 


October 

1938 


*428,373 


*216,305 


$267,720 


11,034,393 


12,007,946 


15,890 

13,500 


1,200 

85 


100 

38,600 

35,628 

12,950 


1,000 

260,950 

1,880 

3,975 

200 

15,250 

21,000 

55 

2,050 

4,060 


27,812 
17,576 
3,245 
14,045 
600 
11,229 
1,000 
2,450 
16,943 
27,019 
2,925 
400 
450 
785 
375 
7,623 
1 , 800 


190 

1,700 

78,138 


9,513 

97,410 

900 

11,415 

475 

6,735 

1,700 

2,000 

26,922 

7,146 

6,100 

1.500 
2,139 

3.500 
650 

4,220 


10,550 


74,845 


88. 145 
202,301 

45.145 
105,670 

GOO 

86,079 

10,825 

14,150 

59,588 

56,339 

24,575 

450 

43,225 

47,925 

5,875 

35,873 

11,800 

1,000 

5,090 

15,525 

174,213 


45,903 
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W.  F.  Gaffney,  Factory  Inspector  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  since  1933,  re¬ 
signed  on  November  1st  to  accept  a  po¬ 
sition  as  Senior  Inspector  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Penland, 
of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Gaffney. 


Commissioner  of  Labor  Forrest  H.  Shu- 
ford  attended  a  meeting  called  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  to  consider  extending  the 
coverage  of  labor  laws  to  workers  who  are 
not  now  generally  benefited  by  them. 


FIFTH  NATIONAL  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  ON  LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


The  Fifth  National  Conference  on  La¬ 
bor  Legislation  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  November  14th,  15th  and  16th. 
Forty-three  States  were  represented. 

The  labor  officials  discussed  with  Sec¬ 
retary  Perkins  the  question  of  enacting 
broader  State  labor  legislation,  particu¬ 
larly  State  laws  patterned  after  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Wage-Hours  Act. 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Forrest  H. 


Shuford,  T.  A.  Wilson,  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  and  C.  A.  Fink,  President 
of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Labor,  were  appointed  by  Governor 
Hoey  to  represent  North  Carolina.  In 
a  brief  talk  before  the  Conference,  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford  said  that  he  would 
ask  the  next  Legislature  to  enact  fair 
labor  standards  act  to  help  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  law.  Madam 
Pei’kins  appointed  an  eight-man  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  on  wage-hour  legisla¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Shuford  was  asked  to  serve 
on  the  committee. 
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Work  And  Vision  Of  The  Department  Of  Labor 


XN  looking  back  over  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  year,  we  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  just  a  little  proud.  Of  course,  there  has  been 
no  new  legislation  enacted  and  no  addition  to  our 
very  limited  personnel,  as  the  General  Assembly  has 
not  been  in  regular  session  this  year.  But  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  our  work  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  and  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  maintain  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  respect  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple — and  this  has  been  done 
with  a  personnel  of  twenty-six 
people  and  an  annual  appropri¬ 
ation  of  §65,000.00. 

The  more  important  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  are: 

1.  Enforcement  of  all  the 
State  labor  laws,  such  as  the 
child  labor  law,  maximum 
hours  law,  the  laws  providing 
for  the  inspection  of  all  places 
of  employment  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  accident  and  health 
hazards. 

2.  Conducting  classes  in 
first-aid  and  accident  preven¬ 
tion. 

3.  Fostering  better  labor  re¬ 
lations. 

4.  The  inspection  of  boilers, 
elevators,  mines  and  quarries. 

5.  The  enforcement  of  regu¬ 
lations  requiring  sanitary  fa¬ 
cilities  in  places  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

6.  Assemble  all  necessary 
evidence  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  cases  that 
are  brought  into  court. 

7.  Secure,  compile  and  publicize  statistical  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  employment  and  wages  in  all 
of  our  industries;  collect  building  reports  for  the 
construction  industry  in  all  towns  and  cities  with 
a  population  in  excess  of  five  thousand. 

8.  Assist  veterans  of  all  wars  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  claims  against  the  Federal  Government  for 
compensation,  hospitalization,  death  benefits  and 
other  emoluments  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

9.  Aid  the  deaf  people  of  the  State  by  finding 
new  occupations  for  employment  suitable  for  them 


so  that  we  may  assist  these  handicapped  people  to 
find  jobs  and  become  self-supporting  citizens. 

10.  Render  such  voluntary  aid  as  we  can  in  in¬ 
forming  the  people  of  North  Carolina  regarding  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  and  such  voluntary 
assistance  as  we  may  be  able  to  give  the  Wage  and 

Hour  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor 
in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  in  this 
State. 

When  you  realize  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  duties  that  are  per¬ 
formed  by  this  small  Depart¬ 
ment  it  seems  that  we  may 
well  regard  our  accomplish¬ 
ments,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  justifiable  pride. 

Three  months  ago,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  suffered  a 
keen  loss  when  Major  A.  L. 
Fletcher,  who  had  been  our 
Commissioner  for  nearly  six 
years,  decided  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  Assistant  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  Charge  of  Co¬ 
operation  and  Enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  Although  we  were  all 
proud  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  our  Commissioner,  and 
we  were  glad  that  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  for  a 
wider  field  of  service  in  his 
work,  yet  it  was  a  loss  from 
which  it  was  hard  to  recover. 
However,  we  have  been  “dig¬ 
ging  in”  with  our  same  desire 
to  render  a  complete  and  satisfactory  service  to  the 
industrial  population  of  the  State.  We  have,  we 
believe,  been  successful  in  carrying  on  our  duties. 
Frankly  though,  we  realize  our  achievements  have 
been  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  splendid  support 
we  have  always  received  from  our  Chief  Executive, 
the  Council  of  State,  and  our  many  liberal  and  fair- 
minded  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  ranks  of  labor. 
Governor  Hoey  has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our 
needs  when  he  has  been  called  on  to  assist  in  some 
of  our  difficult  problems.  Moreover,  every  employee 
in  the  Department  has  labored  long  and  faithfully, 


and  each  one  has  contributed  his  ( Continued  on  Page  2) 
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A  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 


Another  Christmas  Season  is  upon  us 
and  the  end  of  another  year.  I  hope 
that  it  finds  all  of  you  looking  forward 
with  joyful  anticipations  and  backward 
without  regrets  and  heartaches. 

Nineteen  Hundred  Thirty-Eight  has 
been  a  difficult  year,  but  we  have  made 
real  progress  toward  solving  some  of 
our  problems,  and  on  a  whole  our  people 
are  in  better  condition,  in  many  ways, 
than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

What  lies  ahead  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  are  persuaded  that  we  will  encounter 
no  obstacle  that  cannot  be  cleared  away 
by  putting  into  practice  the  simple  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  birthday 
we  celebrate  this  month. 

In  this  religion  there  is  nothing  of 
class  hatred.  It  makes  all  men  brothers 
— employers  and  employees,  bankers  and 
beggars,  teachers  and  sweepers,  me¬ 
chanics  and  common  labor.  It  provides 
a  broad  and  sympathetic  basis  for  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  and  mutual  trust. 

If  the  captain  of  industry  could  see 
that  the  humble  workers  in  his  estab¬ 
lishment  are  his  brothers,  and  if  the 
worker  could  see  that  the  superinten¬ 
dents,  general  managers  and  owners  are 
his  brothers,  these  things  would  result: 

First — The  brother  of  strong  body 
and  practiced  eye  and  hand  would  work 
under  the  best  conditions  possible  and 
receive  the  highest  possible  wage.  There 
would  be  no  oppression,  but  labor  would 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of 
industry. 

Second — The  brother  in  authority, 
charged  with  the  heavy  burden  of  di¬ 
recting,  financing  and  planning,  would 
find  employment  stabilized,  his  workers 
happy  and  industrial  conflict  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

To  all  of  you,  industrialists  and  work¬ 
ers  who  receive  the  Bulletin,  and  to  all 
the  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  we  wish 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year. 

If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  as  he  advances  through  life,  he 
will  soon  find  himself  left  alone;  one 
should  keep  his  friendships  in  constant 
repair. — Johnson. 


In  business  three  things  are  neces¬ 
sary — knowledge,  temper,  and  time. 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  DIRECTORY 
FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


A  new  industrial  directory  for  North 
Carolina,  the  most  complete  ever  com¬ 
piled,  is  now  on  the  press  and  should  be 
ready  for  delivery  within  the  next  two 
weeks. 

This  publication,  which  will  probably 
contain  close  to  one  thousand  pages,  will 
list  all  manufacturing  and  commercial 
enterprises  in  the  State  broken  down 
by  counties  and  by  various  classifica¬ 
tions. 

In  addition,  the  book  will  serve  as  a 
ready  reference  of  basic  information 
such  as  will  interest  the  prospective  de¬ 
veloper,  such  as  an  inventory  of  the 
principal  resources  of  the  State  and 
data  broken  down  in  a  similar  manner 
by  county  units. 

Among  other  things,  the  publication 
will  carry  data  on  the  mineral,  timber, 
water  and  other  resources  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  production  and  developments  of 
the  State. 

The  project  is  a_joint  undertaking  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  with  considerable  help  being  given 
in  the  compilation  of  data  through  a 
special  project  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration. 

Not  only  should  the  volume  be  of 
definite  assistance  toward  the  future  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  North  Carolina, 
but  it  should  also  assist  in  the  creation 
of  new  markets  for  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  State  by  serving  as  a 
buyers’  guide. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  neither  of  the 
two  participating  State  agencies  has 
available  sufficient  funds  for  financing 
the  printing  of  this  comprehensive  work, 
it  has  been  necessary  .to  make  an  estab¬ 
lished  charge  for  the  book.  The  de¬ 
mands  for  copies  has  been  so  insistent 
that  even  months  before  its  publication 
a  number  have  been  sold  at  the  fixed 
price  of  $7.50  each.  A  discount  will  be 
given  for  orders  in  quantities. 


NEWS  ITEMS 


Nebel  Knitting  Plants  of  Charlotte, 
will  be  enlarged  and  equipped  with  the 
latest  type,  high-speed  machinery.  The 
expansion  and  modernization  will  re¬ 
quire  the  expenditure  of  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  enlarged  plant 
will  have  about  twenty-five  of  the  latest 
knitting  machines,  which  will  cost  about 
$20,000  each.  Other  equipment  will  be 
installed  to  provide  for  the  preparation 
of  the  silk  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  full-fashioned  hosiery. 

A.  W.  Wheeler  &  Son,  Inc.,  Full- 
Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery  Mill  at  Brevard 
are  installing  a  dye  house  and  finishing 
plant.  This  will  enable  the  concern  to 
send  out  its  products  to  markets  com¬ 
pletely  finished.  The  dye  house  and 
finishing  plant  will  give  increased  em¬ 
ployment  in  Brevard  and  will  bring 
the  total  number  of  employees  of  the 
plant  to  around  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Two  New  Factories  Will  be  Started 
in  Elizabeth  Mills  at  Charlotte.  A 
branch  of  the  E.  J.  Jacobs  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  headed  by  W.  Irving  Bul¬ 
lard,  is  being  moved  to  Charlotte  from 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  and  plans  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  move  another  unit  of  the 
Massachusetts  parent  company  to  Char¬ 
lotte.  They  will  manufacture  wooden 
accessories  for  textile  plants.  Native 
hardwoods  from  the  mountains  of  North 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Work  and  Vision  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
full  measure  in  our  efforts  to  render  a 
worthwhile  service. 

We  are  looking  toward  the  future 
with  high  hope.  Our  Department  of 
Labor  has  come  far  during  the  past  six 
years.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  year.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet!  Much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1939  are  anxious 
to  do  the  things  which  will  benefit  our 
people.  We  know  that  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  demand — from  Murphy  to  Man- 
teo — from  the  lowliest  laborer  to  the 
highest  forward-looking  executive — for 
improved  labor  legislation.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  all  our  people  will  prosper 
and  will  be  able  to  live  happier  lives 
as  a  result  of  such  legislation. 

Although  we  consider  a  number  of 
minor  changes  and  amendments  to  our 
existing  laws  advisable,  the  following 
pieces  of  legislation  are  of  paramount 
interest: 

1.  A  maximum  hour  and  minimum 
wage  law,  with  similar  provisions  to 
those  contained  in  the  Federal  law.  Such 
legislation  is  essential  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  inequalities  existing  in  industries 
where  some  plants  are  covered  by  the 
Federal  law,  while  others  are  exempt. 
It  is  also  essential  for  the  protection 
of  many  workers  employed  in  intra¬ 
state  industries  who  are  now  working 
seventy  or  eighty— and  even  more- 
hours  per  week. 

2.  A  wage  payment  and 'wage  collec¬ 
tion  law,  which  will  require  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  in  cash  and  which  will 
enable  the  Department  of  Labor  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  collection  of  small  sums  of 
unpaid  wages. 

3.  An  act  providing  for  a  conciliation 
service,  in  order  to  prevent  strikes  and 
lockouts  when  possible  and  to  assist  in 
their  settlement  when  they  do  occur. 
Since  many  labor  disputes  and  disturb¬ 
ances  are  caused  by  misunderstandings 
between  employer  and  employees,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  service 
of  this  kind  would  do  much  to  maintain 
industrial  peace. 

4.  An  apprentice  training  program 
should  be  set  up  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  as  there  is  an  actual  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  in  North  Carolina  in 
many  crafts.  Experience  in  other  States 
has  shown  that  a  program  of  this  kind 
is  of  distinct  value  to  both  employers 
and  employees,  as  well  as  to  the  youth 
of  the  State  and  the  public-at-large. 

In  order  to  improve  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  better  labor  legislation, 
we  earnestly  solicit  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  every  good  citizen. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  NOVEMBER 


Adams  Millis  Corporation,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Bossong  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Ashe- 
boro. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Works,  Roxboro. 

Collins  &  Aikman  Corporation,  Rox¬ 
boro. 

John  Watts  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  Roxboro. 

Roxboro  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Roxboro. 

Sopona  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Cedar  Falls. 

Southern  Silk  Mills,  Inc.,  Kernersville. 

Vance  Knitting  Company,  Winston- 
Salem. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shdford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


NEWS  ITEMS  SALES  TRAINING  COURSE 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Amendments  to  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  laws  of  the  States  in 
Region  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Di¬ 
vision  were  the  chief  topics  of  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Regional  Conference  of  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Administra¬ 
tors,  held  in  Raleigh,  December  9th  and 
10th,  and  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  five  units  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Simplification  of  processes,  including 
method*  of  reporting  by  employers, 
metflSused  in  the  administrative  of- 
fices^BI  in  paying  benefits  to  unem- 
ployj^workers,  as  well  as  merit  rating 
and  individual  employer  accounts,  were 
among  the  topics  discussed.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
the  date  to  be  decided  upon. 


The  State  Advisory  Council  of  the  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Commission 
is  getting  in  almost  final  form  suggested 
amendments  to  the  North  Carolina  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Act  to  be 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  will  meet  early  in  January.  Sev¬ 
eral  amendments,  including  one  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  adoption  later  of  merit 
rating  for  employers,  and  other  sim¬ 
plifying  processes  in  administration  of 
the  Act  have  been  proposed  and  ten¬ 
tatively  adopted. 


Ground  has  been  broken  on  Caswell 
Square,  the  old  Blind  Institute  site,  for 
a  large  new  building  for  the  State  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Commission. 
Actual  construction  is  to  start  by  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  and  the  building  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  some  time  next 
year,  probably  by  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Cost  of  the  building  is  to  be  from 
P.  W.  A.  grant  and  loan,  the  State’s 
part  to  be  liquidated  by  rentals  over  a 
period  of  ten  years,  paid  by  the  Social 
Security  Board.  The  building  will  then 
be  the  property  of  the  State,  but  with 
the  provision  that  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  will  have  all 
or  as  much  as  is  needed  of  the  space 
as  long  as  it  is  needed. 


Through  Saturday,  December  10,  col¬ 
lections  for  the  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  fund  had  reached  $18,536,- 
540.99,  including  $18,251,552.17  in  em¬ 
ployer  contributions  and  $284,988.82  in 
interest,  practically  all  of  the  balance 
on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Benefit  payments  through  the  same 
date,  December  10,  amounted  to  $7,938,- 
463.07  distributed  to  unemployed  and 
partially  unemployed  workers  in  North 
Carolina  since  last  January.  The  bal¬ 
ance  left  in  the  fund  as  of  December 
10  was  $10,598,077.92,  which  is  about 
half  a  million  dollars  more  than  was  in 
the  fund  last  January,  when  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  started.  The  highest  point  reached 
in  the  balance  was  $10,668,000.00  on  No¬ 
vember  30. 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Noting  the  absence  from  its  files  of 
trained,  experienced  salesmen  and  sales¬ 
women,  and  anticipating  the  increased 
demands  upon  the  Service  for  such  work¬ 
ers  during  the  rush  of  Christmas  retail 
trading,  the  Salisbury  office  of  the  State 
Employment  Service  inaugurated  a  sales 
training  course.  The  school,  sponsored 
by  Salisbury  civic  organizations  and  the 
Employment  Service,  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  vocational 
training  projects  with  which  the  Service 
has  been  associated. 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  course  was 
to  establish  a  reservoir  of  persons, 
trained  in  salesmanship.  The  immediate 
idea  was  to  train  in  the  business  of 
salesmanship  those  persons  who  had  to 
their  credit  little  or  no  sales  experience. 

A  steering  committee  of  fourteen, 
comprising  merchants,  members  of  va¬ 
rious  civic  and  educational  institutions 
and  Employment  Service  staff  workers, 
was  responsible  for  actual  organization 
of  the  school. 

Local  merchants,  members  of  the 
Economics  and  Business  Administration 
Department  of  Catawba  College,  city 
school  faculty  members  and  business  col¬ 
lege  teachers  served  as  instructors  for 
the  training  course.  Class  enrollment 
was  composed  of  persons  with  varying 
educational  background.  The  classes 
were  open  to  all  interested  citizens.  A 
number  of  those  attending  were  experi¬ 
enced  sales  persons,  but  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  group  had  done  little 
work  in  that  line. 

School  was  in  progress  during  five 
successive  evenings.  “The  Job  of  Se¬ 
curing  a  Job”;  “Each  Store  Has  Its 
Own  Methods”;  “Tools  in  Store  Sales¬ 
manship”;  “What  Makes  Sales”,  and 
“Workshop  Night”  were  the  general 
topics  under  consideration.  Instructors 
developed  the  themes  in  fifteen-minute 
talks,  after  which  demonstrations  were 
conducted  to  illustrate  the  speakers’ 
observations.  Discussions  followed  the 
demonstrations. 

On  two  evenings,  the  group  enjoyed 
sales  films,  which  were  secured  from 
cooperating  manufacturers.  Equipment 
was  supplied  by  the  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association  of  the  city.  The  sales  liter¬ 
ature  distributed  was  furnished  by  a 
cash  register  company. 

On  the  final  night  of  the  course,  those 
in  attendance  were  given  an  examina¬ 
tion.  A  passing  grade  entitled  the 
student  to  a  certificate.  Prizes,  donated 
by  Salisbury  merchants,  were  awarded 
the  two  making  highest  examination 
grades  and  the  two  submitting  the  best 
notebooks. 

Results  of  the  training  course  are  al¬ 
ready  evident.  Some  of  the  hundred 
persons  taking  the  course  have  been 
placed  in  sales  work  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Much  attention  has  been  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  need  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  Salisbury,  and  public  opinion 
is  now  being  sounded  on  the  possibility 
of  introducing  a  sales  training  course 
in  the  high  school  curriculum. 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer - 

REPORT  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1938 


Letters  Written  _  253 

Folders  Reviewed  _  250 

Examinations  Secured  _  29 

Hospitalization  _  9 

Office  Interviews  _  56 

Appearances  Before  Rating 

Board  _  67 

New  Cases  Handled  _ _ _  51 

Old  Cases  Handled  _  256 

Total  Cases  Handled  _  307 

Compensation  _  21 

Increased  Compensation  _ $  927.58 

Back  Compensation  _ $3,272.31 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


During  the  past  month  there  were 
708  inspections  and  5  special  visits 
made  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Division 
of  Standards  and  Inspections.  The  re¬ 
cords  show  that  20,785  persons  were 
employed  in  the  establishments  in¬ 
spected.  There  were  231  conferences 
held. 

The  reports  show  657  violations  were 
uncovered.  There  were  59  failures  to 
comply  with  the  maximum  hour  law; 
57  failures  to  comply  with  the  child  la¬ 
bor  law;  51  establishments  failed  to 
keep  time  records;  there  were  184  in¬ 
sanitary  working  conditions;  1  estab¬ 
lishment  failed  to  provide  sufficient  seats 
for  female  workers;  205  violated  the 
safety  code,  and  there  were  100  miscel¬ 
laneous  violations. 

Fourteen  complaints  were  investigated 
during  this  period.  There  were  12  com¬ 
plaints  of  violations  of  the  hour  law. 
In  5  cases  the  violations  were  for  men 
and  in  7  they  concerned  women.  There 
was  1  child  labor  complaint  and  1  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  provide  proper  toilet  facilities. 
Four  of  the  complaints  could  not  be 
substantiated  and  the  others  promised 
immediate  correction. 

There  were  3  prosecutions  during  the 
month.  One  firm  was  prosecuted  for 
working  men  more  than  10  hours  per 
day  and  55  hours  per  week  and  women 
more  than  48  hours  per  week.  A  con¬ 
viction  was  secured  on  both  counts  and 
a  fine  was  imposed  requiring  them  to 
pay  the  cost.  The  total  cost  was  $42. 

One  establishment  was  prosecuted  for 
working  women  excessively  daily  and 
weekly  hours.  The  defendant  did  not 
go  on  the  stand.  Prayer  for  judgment 
was  continued  for  thirty  days  and  the 
establishment  is  to  be  reinspected  at 
that  time  for  compliance. 

The  third  establishment  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  working  men  more  than  10 
hours  a  day  and  55  hours  a  week  and 
for  failure  to  keep  accurate  time  records. 
They  were  fined  $10  and  cost  in  first 
case  and  $5  and  cost  in  second  case,  or 
a  total  of  $26. 
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November  Building  Permits 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


The  tables  presented  on  this  page  show  the  building  activities  for  the  twenty-one 
principal  cities  of  North  Carolina  for  November  1938,  with  comparative 
figures  for  November  1937  and  October  1938 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  NOVEMBER  1937  AND  NOVEMBER  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  cost 

November 

1937 

November 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

November 

1937 

November 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

479 

523 

+09.2 

$1,401,983 

$1,692,353 

+20.7 

Residential  buildings . 

127 

198 

+55.9 

463,155 

514,570 

+11.1 

Non-residential  buildings . 

81 

78 

—3.7 

891,863 

964,408 

+20.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

271 

247 

—8.9 

136,965 

213,375 

+55.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  OCTOBER  1938  AND  NOVEMBER  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

October 

1938 

November 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

October 

1938 

November 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

700 

523 

—25.3 

$2,007,946 

$1,692,353 

—15.7 

Residential  buildings . 

284 

198 

—30.3 

1,311,853 

514,570 

—60.8 

Non-residential  buildings . 

83 

78 

—6.0 

428,373 

964,408 

+25.1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

333 

247 

—25.8 

267,720 

213,375 

—20.3 

TYPE  OF  NOVEMBER  BUILD¬ 
ING  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
CITIES  REPORTING 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING 


Buildings  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings . 155 

2- family  dwellings .  38 

1-fainily  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

shop  or  stores  therewith .  4 

Other  non-housekeeping  dwellings . .  1 


$  429,525 
70,795 

12,750 

1,500 


Total  residential _  198  $  514,570 


Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places . 

Churches _ _ 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops _ _ 

Garages,  public . . . . 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwellings) . . 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _ _ 

Institutions . . 

Public  buildings  (city,  county,  State) _ 

Schools . 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  etc _ _ 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings _ 


1  $  1,200 

4  494,400 


2 

33 

3 

1 

2 

4 


15,650 

4,050 

t*.  4,758 
38,900 
■63,000 
i  30,000 
$33,600 


10  700 

16  48,150 


Total  non-residential _  78  $  964,408 


Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings . .  182  $  71,405 

On  non-residential  buildings _  65  141,970 

Total . . . .  247  $  213,375 


Total  all  buildings -  523  $1,692,353 


SUMMARY  OF  NOVEMBER  1938  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CITY 


Totals. 


Asheville . 

Charlotte . 

Concord.„ . 

Durham . ... 

Elizabeth  City- 

Fay  etteville . 

Gastonia . . 

Goldsboro . . 

Greensboro . 

High  Point . 

Kinston . . 

New  Bern . . 

Raleigh . . 

Rocky  Mount.... 

Salisbury . 

Shelby . 

Statesville . . 

Thomasville . 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem.. 


Totals  for  November  1937  Included  for  Comparison 


New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

b 

November 

November 

November 

November 

November 

November 

November 

November 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

$403,155 

$514,570 

168 

248 

$801,863 

$964,408 

$136,965 

$213,375 

52,000 

10,500 

5 

3 

3,575 

3,905 

5,657 

10,216 

93,200 

123,125 

25 

30 

206, 125 

37,125 

26,125 

12,100 

3,580 

11,000 

2 

8 

4,875 

15,550 

48,800 

76,750 

28 

39 

16,526 

690,700 

2,025 

18,610 

775 

6,750 

2 

3 

250 

175 

750 

32,950 

25,400 

9 

11 

6,625 

2,840 

9,743 

1,200 

5,500 

1 

4 

100 

115,500 

1,000 

1,800 

5,000 

6,500 

1 

2 

1,500 

•  16,400 

31,100 

59,225 

12 

35 

6,495 

6,000 

25, 101 

8,700 

26,950 

4 

10 

0,240 

11,865 

17,422 

9,512 

40,900 

4,625 

10 

4 

7,375 

800 

700 

1,175 

2,500 

1,500 

1 

1 

47,050 

30,000 

2,475 

1 , 000 

84,200 

22,850 

37 

14 

443,450 

7,373 

150 

28,200 

10,350 

14,300 

4 

11 

«  470 

6,500 

2,300 

1,700 

7,000 

23,200 

1 

4 

350 

9,050 

5,450 

3,700 

18,045 

3 

13 

11,300 

1,000 

9,731 

2,820 

3,000 

1 

30,000 

800 

800 

3,650 

1 

5 

25 

50 

400 

6,900 

1 

4 

1,500 

21,600 

1,100 

23,755 

10,300 

9,500 

4 

5 

175 

865 

1 , 000 

140 

22,700 

58,300 

16 

42 

13,107 

13,425 

24,614 

71,604 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 


November 

1937 

November 

1938 

$1,401,983 

$1,692,353 

61,232 

24,621 

325,450 

172,350 

8,455 

26,550 

67,351 

786,060 

1,775 

6,925 

42,415 

35,143 

2,300 

122,800 

6,500 

22, 900 

62,696 

65,225 

32,362 

48,327 

48,975 

6,600 

52,025 

32,500 

527,800 

58,423 

13,120 

22,500 

16,050 

29,000 

24,731 

21,865 

33,000 

800 

850 

3,675 

3,000 

52,255 

11,475 

10,505 

60,421 

143,329 

News  Items 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
Carolina  will  be  used  and  native  labor 
will  be  employed. 

The  Piedmont  Mop  and  Bobbin  Com¬ 
pany,  a  new  concern,  will  soon  begin 
operations  in  part  of  the  Elizabeth  Mill 
Plant.  This  is  an  adjunct  to  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Mop  and  Broom  Company.  The 
new  company  will  spin  mops  for  use  in 
the  broom  factory.  Three  intermedi¬ 
aries,  two  slubbers  and  other  machines 
will  be  installed  for  the  mop  factory. 

The  Biltmore  Homespun  Shop,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Asheville,  is  the  largest  home¬ 


spun  industry  in  the  world.  It  was 
started  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  in 
1901  to  furnish  employment  for  moun¬ 
tain  people.  It  is  now  located  on  the 
old  Grove  Park  Inn  estate.  Most  of  the 
raw  wool  comes  from  Australia,  Wales, 
Scotland  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  It 
is  dyed,  then  dried  by  natural  air,  no  ar¬ 
tificial  heat  being  used.  The  colors  are 
mixed,  fibres  broken  up,  wool  reoiled, 
and  it  is  run  through  carding  machines 
on  to  spinning  frames.  Power  ma¬ 
chines  are  used  for  the  above  pro¬ 
cesses  and  for  setting  up  the  warp  on 
the  loom,  but  the  actual  weaving  is  done 
by  hand  on  hand  looms.  Weavers  are 
paid  by  the  yard.  Generally,  an  indi¬ 


vidual  can  weave  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
yards  a  day.  The  material,  which  is 
sold  strictly  retail,  is  obtainable  only 
at  the  plant. 

Fishing  Industry:  Despite  the  claim 
that  the  fishing  industry  is  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  the  total  catch  in  North  Carolina 
in  1936,  the  last  year  for  which  com¬ 
plete  figures  are  available,  numbers 
219,878,600  pounds,  the  largest  amount 
since  1887.  This  represents  a  118  per 
cent  gain  over  1932.  The  only  other 
year  approaching  this  catch  was  1929, 
when  217,595,000  pounds  of  fish  were 
brought  in.  These  statistics  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  State  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice. 
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Interesting  Facts  From  Biennial  Report 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Division  of 
Standards  and  Inspections  shows  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  in  the  scope  of  its 
work,  and  a  marked  improvement  in 
working  conditions  in  North  Carolina. 
The  Division  has  12  inspectors,  includ¬ 
ing  1  Chief  Inspector,  1  mine  inspector, 

1  elevator  inspector,  1  woman  inspector, 

1  boiler  inspector  and  7  factory  inspec¬ 
tors.  There  are  4  bureaus  under  this 
Division — Bureau  of  Factory  and  Mer¬ 
cantile  Inspection,  Bureau  of  Elevator 
Inspection,  Bureau  of  Mine  Inspection 
and  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspection. 

FACTORY  AND  MERCANTILE 
INSPECTION 
Number  Inspections  Made 

During  the  biennial  period  8,372  estab¬ 
lishments  were  inspected.  These  estab¬ 
lishments  employed  315,000  persons.  A 
total  of  13,939  regular  inspections  and 
1,415  follow-up  inspections  were  re¬ 
ported. 

Violations  of  Laws  and  Codes 

There  were  3,823  establishments,  or 
46  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
establishments  inspected,  found  to  be 
violating  the  labor  laws  or  industrial 
code. 

Complaints 

A  total  of  181  written  complaints  were 
received  and  investigated,  in  addition  to 
the  many  oral  complaints  received  afid 
investigated  by  the  inspectors  in  the 
field. 

Conferences 

Inspectors  are  required  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  conditions  and  prob¬ 
lems  which  may  affect  employers  and 
the  public  at  large.  During  the  bien¬ 
nial  period  they  held  a  total  of  4,786 
conferences. 

Strikes 

There  were  35  strikes  and  walkouts 
reported  to  the  Department.  While  we 
do  not  have  a  conciliator  service,  the 
Department  offei'ed  advice  and  used  its 
influence  in  the  settlement  of  15  of 
these  strikes. 

Prosecutions 

There  were  74  prosecutions  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  laws  during  the  bien¬ 
nial.  Of  these,  16  were  for  violation 
of  the  child  labor  laws;  1  for  operating 
a  boiler  without  a  license;  2  for  failure 
to  provide  toilets,  and  55  for  violations 
of  the  hour  law  for  adults. 

First-Aid  Course 

The  7  factory  inspectors  taught  a  to¬ 
tal  of  27  classes  in  first-aid.  There  were 
566  persons  who  completed  the  course 
and  were  awarded  certificates. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES  AND  QUARRIES 

The  biennial  report  of  this  Bureau 
shows  the  improved  working  conditions 
in  mines  and  quarries.  The  reports 
from  mines  and  quarries  are  made  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  by  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  rather  than  the  fiscal  year.  In 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


During  the  first  year  of  the  biennial 
period  certificates  for  child  labor  were 
issued  under  the  old  Child  Labor  Law. 
Effective  July  1,  1937,  the  Child  Labor 
Law  as  amended  by  the  Legislature  of 
1937  went  into  operation.  During  the 
second  year  of  the  biennium  21,725  cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  4,058  certificates  were  issued 
to  children  under  sixteen  for  part-time 
or  vacation  work;  3,473  were  issued  to 
children  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age  for  vacation  and  part-time  work  and 
14,194  were  issued  to  boys  and  girls 
sixteen  and  seventeen  for  full-time  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  4,058  issued  children  under  six¬ 
teen  engaged  in  part-time  work  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  engaged 
by  mercantile  establishments,  1,139,  and 
those  in  miscellaneous  occupations,  in¬ 
cluding  caddies,  messengers,  newsboys, 
etc.,  2,919. 

The  3,473  issued  for  part-time  work  to 
children  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age  were  as  follows:  textile  manufac¬ 
turing,  593;  tobacco  manufacturing,  60; 
dumber  and  lumber  products,  71;  miscel- 
( Continued  on  Page  4) 


SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 
VISITS  N.  C.  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  LABOR 


Hon.  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
on  her  recent  trip  into  the  State,  to 
speak  before  the  Carolina  Political 
Union,  at  Chapel  Hill.  Greeting  the 
employees  of  the  Labor  Department, 
Madam  Perkins  praised  the  progress 
in  labor  legislation  made  by  our 
State  and  highly  complimented  the 
work  done  by  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  Declaring  the 
most  important  achievement  in  labor 
during  the  past  year  was  the  im¬ 
proved  relationship  between  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees,  she  further  stated 
that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  Social  Security  Laws  were  the 
“Democrats’  gift  to  this  country.” 

Arriving  in  Raleigh  in  the  early 
morning,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Women’s  Committee  at 
the  Governor’s  Mansion,  conferred 
with  the  Governor  and  Labor  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  General  Assembly,  visited 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  State  Employment  Of¬ 
fice,  spoke  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  attended  a  lun¬ 
cheon  at  the  Mansion  and  left  in  the 
early  afternoon  for  Chapel  Hill. 


VETERANS’  SERVICE 
DIVISION 

For  the  biennial  period  the  Veterans’ 


Service  Division  reported: 

Letters  Written  .  7,610 

Claims  Received  .  5,898 

Examinations  Secured  .  552 

Office  Interviews  .  2,399 

Appearance  Before  Rating  Board .  1,446 

New  Cases  Handled  .  1,540 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  6,035 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  7,575 

Total  Compensation  Secured . $12,760.66 


Of  the  86,000  veterans  from  North 
Carolina  who  served  in  the  World  War, 
7,575  appealed  for  assistance  during  the 
biennial  period.  The  total  amount  paid 
out  to  North  Carolina  veterans  of  all 
wars  for  disabilities,  permanent  and  to¬ 
tal,  was  §12,549,940.00.  Term  insurance 
amounted  to  §3,293,519.00;  death  com¬ 
pensation,  pension  and  burial  allowance, 
§2,788,655.00.  The  total  amount  for  the 
two-year  period  paid  into  the  State  was 
$18,632,114.00. 

In  cooperation  with  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  the  Division  was  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  securing  a  300-bed  hospital  to 
be  built  at  Fayetteville  at  a  cost  of 
§1,500,000.00. 

There  were  617  incompetent  veterans 
under  guardianship  reported  and  61  other 
incompetents  (widows  and  minors)  and 
851  minors,  or  a  total  of  1,529  guar¬ 
dianship  cases  under  this  Division.  The 
amount  of  the  estate  of  the  guardian¬ 
ship  cases  as  of  June  1938  was  $2,582,- 
596.69.  It  is  anticipated  that  1945  will 
be  the  peak  year  in  the  Veterans’  Ser¬ 
vice  work. 


BUREAU  OF  LABOR  FOR 
THE  DEAF 

This  service,  under  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  affiliated  with  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Employment  Service,  re¬ 
ports  that  there  have  been  96  appli¬ 
cants  for  work  registered  and  82  of  the 
number  have  been  placed.  There  were 
844  letters  written,  52  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  and  data  supplied,  344  office 
interviews  and  319  field  interviews.  The 
Supervisor  made  80  trips  into  various 
sections  of  the  State  and  2  trips  out 
of  the  State.  He  delivered  7  addresses 
before  deaf  organizations. 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

The  biennial  report  on  building  is 
compiled  by  the  calendar  year  rather 
than  the  fiscal  year.  The  report  shows 
a  total  of  $16,511,925  was  expended  dur¬ 
ing  1936  and  $20,191,708  during  1937,  or 
an  increase  of  22.3  per  cent  during  1937. 
The  largest  portion  of  money  expended 
was  for  new  residential  buildings.  In 
1936  a  total  of  $7,750,427  was  reported 
for  home  building  and  in  1937  a  total 
of  $9,304,143.  These  residential  build¬ 
ings  provided  living  quarters  for  6,116 
families. 

Non-residential  or  business  building 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 
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EVENTS  AFFECTING  LABOR 
AND  INDUSTRY 


Seeking  to  secure  a  general  opinion 
as  to  what  was  the  six  outstanding 
events  of  1938,  both  National  and  State, 
that  most  vitally  affected  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
past  year,  we  asked  that  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  the  editors  of  two 
of  our  leading  daily  papers,  and  one  of 
our  leading  weekly  magazines,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  two  of  our  outstanding  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Cotton  Textile  Association, 
Chairmen  of  the  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  and  the  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sions,  Commissioners  of  Revenue  and 
Labor  and  the  Director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Employment  Service  select  the 
six  events  which  in  their  opinion  had 
the  greatest  bearing  on  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  in  our  State. 

For  various  reasons  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  only  from  Governor  Hoey  and 
the  four  State  officials  most  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  labor  and  industry  in  our 
State — Chairman  Powell  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Commission, 
Chairman  Dorsette  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  Director  Albright  of  the 
Employment  Service  and  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Shuford. 

The  inauguration  of  Benefit  Payments 
for  Unemployment  Compensation  re¬ 
ceived  a  unanimous  vote  from  all  five.  The 
passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  came  second  with  four  votes.  The 
Long  Range  Program  to  Better  Health 
and  Improved  Safety  Conditions,  and 
the  Emphatic,  Fair,  Friendly  Leadership 
of  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  tied 
for  third  place.  From  here  on  we  have 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  just  what 
did  have  the  greatest  affect  on  our  labor 
and  industry.  However,  the  following 
five  received  an  identical  number  of 
votes:  The  establishment  by  the  N.  Y.  A. 
in  this  State  of  ten  resident  centers 
for  vocational  training  of  out-of-school 
youths;  dissension  of  organized  labor  as 
to  C.  I.  0.  or  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliations;  the 
extension  of  the  program  of  diversified 
and  distributive  occupations  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
the  excellent  relationship  existing  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employees  in  North 
Carolina  as  demonstrated  by  the  small 
number  of  labor  disputes  in  this  State 
as  compared  with  other  States;  survey 
completed  by  the  North  Carolina  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  of  dust  hazards  in 
industry. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  over  one  and 
one-half  millions  of  people  in  our  State 
who  are  dependent  on  labor  and  indus¬ 
try  for  their  livelihood,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  essential  that  the  leaders 
of  our  State  give  both  time  and  thought 
to  the  promotion  of  labor  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  is  through  the  working  people 
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INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

Dec. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Dec. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Dec. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

Dec. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

Dec. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing* 

Total . . 

530 

123,853 

+  .5 

$1,880,252 

+2.6 

$15.18 

+2.2 

37.0 

+2.1 

41.2 

+  .2 

Cotton  . . 

214 

63,384 

+  1.4 

838,639 

+2.4 

13.23 

+1.6 

36.2 

+  1.8 

36.6 

—  .2 

Furniture1 _ 

28 

5,254 

—  .7 

78,501 

+8.2 

14.94 

+8.9 

40.5 

+8.3 

36.4 

+1.1 

Hosiery 1 . 

63 

20,066 

+  .3 

355,382 

+  .5 

17.76 

+  .5 

37.6 

—  .6 

47.7 

+  .9 

Silk  and  Rayon 1 . 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  Snuff. 

15 

6,052 

+3.2 

88,816 

+6.1 

14.68 

+2.8 

38.8 

+2.4 

37.8 

+  .4 

Also  Cigarettes 

10 

10,880 

—1.0 

215,893 

+7.7 

19.84 

+8.8 

35.7 

+8.7 

55.6 

+  .1 

Other  Mfg . 

200 

18,217 

—2.2 

303,021 

—1.6 

16.63 

+  .6 

38.2 

—  .4 

43.5 

+  .2 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total2 . . . 

69 

2,764 

—1.2 

42,991 

—2.0 

15.55 

—  .8 

44.4 

—  .1 

37.4 

+  .1 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

197 

4,060 

+8.6 

54,247 

+7.9 

13.36 

—  .7 

43.8 

+1.7 

36.5 

—2.3 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . 

118 

1,892 

+  .3 

43,282 

—1.3 

22.88 

—1.6 

43.8 

+8.3 

61.8 

+6.8 

*  This  group  includes  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries. 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  ‘‘Manufacturing”  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 


of  any  commonwealth  that  progress  is 
made,  and  in  order  that  our  great  State 
may  expand  and  grow,  our  business 
executives,  our  labor  leaders,  our  State 
officials  and  all  of  our  people  should 
be  thinking  along  lines  that  will  ad¬ 
vance  and  improve  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  industry  in  North  Carolina. 

Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

1937  there  were  155  mines  and  quarries 
reporting  production,  employment  and 
accident. 

A  total  of  $4,100,772.12  worth  of  min¬ 
erals  and  stone  was  mined  and  quarried 
and  the  products  shipped  to  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  This  was  one  and 
one-quarter  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  minerals  over  the  previous  year. 
There  were  3,932  people  employed  in 
1937,  which  is  81  per  cent  of  the  work¬ 
ers  employed  regularly  when  the  mines 
and  quarries  are  operating  at  capacity 
production.  Three  times  as  many  mines 
reported  in  1937  as  in  1935.  The  155 
reporting  do  not  include  the  many  small 
mines  and  quarries  that  operate  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  State. 

There  were  372  accidents  reported  by 
the  155  mines,  of  these  6  were  fatal. 
In  1935  the  same  number  of  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  were  reported  by  (10  mines.  This 
decrease  in  fatal  accidents  was  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  extensive  safety 
campaign  that  has  been  conducted  by 
the  mine  inspector,  with  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Mines. 
Throughout  the  9  principal  mining  and 
quarrying  counties  in  the  State  295  em¬ 
ployees,  representing  40  mines,  quarries 
and  mineral  plants,  have  satisfactorily 
completed  a  15-hour  training  course  in 
first-aid  and  have  received  a  certificate 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 


BUREAU  OF  BOILER  INSPECTION 

This  Bureau  has  been  operating  dur¬ 
ing  1936-1938  with  only  1  boiler  in¬ 
spector  and  1  clerk. 

During  the  biennial  period  the  Boiler 
Inspector  reported  3,000  insured  boilers 
and  2,000  uninsured  boilers  in  the  State. 
There  were  46  special  inspections  made; 
1,005  external  inspections;  640  internal 
inspections.  There  was  a  total  of  5,625 
certificates  of  operation  issued.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  operation  are  required  for  all 
boilers,  both  insured  and  uninsured. 
Fees  were  collected  in  the  amount  of 
$9,838.55  for  inpections  made. 

There  were  8  boiler  explosions  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  These  explosions  killed 
13  persons  and  seriously  injured  15 
others,  but  these  were  all  boilers  which 
had  not  been  inspected  and  to  which 
no  certificate  had  been  issued. 

The  report  shows  that  boilers  that  had 
never  been  inspected  were  found  to  be 
more  uncared  for  and  unsafe  than  other 
boilers.  Insured  boilers  are  inspected 
regularly,  but  the  uninsured  boilers  are 
often  not  in  a  safe  condition,  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds  and  personnel  pro¬ 
hibit  the  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspection 
from  giving  all  of  them  the  attention 
they  should  have. 

BUREAU  OF  ELEVATOR 
INSPECTION 

This  Bureau,  established  in  July  1937 
and  financed  by  a  special  appropriation, 
has  operated  during  the  past  two  years 
with  only  1  inspector.  Rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  safe  operation, 
maintenance  and  inspections  of  elevators 
have  been  drafted.  There  have  been 
500  inspections  made  and  419  recom¬ 
mendations  for  safer  and  better  opera¬ 
tions.  Of  the  419  recommendations  354 
have  been  complied  with.  The  report 
shows  that  the  majority  of  fatal  or  lost¬ 
time  accidents  are  caused  by  improper 
operation,  faulty  equipment  and  failure 
to  provide  hoistway  protection. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shoford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

_ E.  W.  Price,  Director _  R.  Maynb  Albright,  Director 


NEWS  ITEMS 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 


Legislative  Committees 

Two  new  committees  were  added  to 
the  regular  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly — the  committees  on  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation.  All  bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  General  Assembly  will  be 
referred  to  these  committees  and,  if 
approved,  will  be  brought  before  the 
House  or  Senate  for  consideration. 

Appointed  on  the  Senate  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Committee  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
W.  P.  Horton  are  the  following :  Edwin  C. 
Gregory,  Rowan,  Chairman;  W.  B.  Rodman, 
Jr.,  Beaufort;  W.  G.  Clark,  Edgecombe;  John 
S.  Watkins,  Granville;  Thomas  J.  Gold,  Guil¬ 
ford;  John  W.  Umstead,  Jr.,  Orange;  Gordon 
Gray,  Forsyth;  Ralph  Gardner,  Cleveland;  Jack 
Joyner,  Iredell;  R.  B.  Morphew,  Graham;  Fred 
I.  Sutton,  Lenoir;  Frank  H.  Gibbs,  Warren; 

H.  P.  Taylor,  Anson;  Emmett  H.  Bellamy,  New 
Hanover;  George  R.  Ward,  Duplin. 

House  Unemployment  Compensation  Commit¬ 
tee,  named  by  Speaker  D.  L.  (“Libby”)  Ward, 
is  composed  of  the  following  Representatives : 
R.  Gregg  Cherry,  Gastonia,  Chairman ;  Fred  R. 
Seeley,  Carteret;  J.  M.  Baley,  Jr.,  Madison; 
E.  T.  Bost,  Jr.,  Cabarrus;  D.  M.  Buck.  Yancey; 
Leon  Butler,  Burke;  L.  L.  Burgin,  Henderson; 
Victor  Bryant,  Durham;  Joe  T.  Carruthers,  Jr., 
Guilford;  W.  R.  Clegg,  Moore;  Henry  C.  Dob¬ 
son,  Surry;  C.  C.  Efird,  Stanley;  W.  E.  Fen¬ 
ner,  Nash;  R.  E.  Finch,  Buncombe;  M.  Rex 
Grass,  Forsyth;  I.  P.  Graham,  Robeson:  W.  T. 
Hatch,  Wake;  William  D.  Hollomon,  Halifax; 
James  W.  Horner,  Granville;  Hugh  Horton, 
Martin;  H.  L.  Joyner,  Northampton;  John  H. 
Kerr,  Jr.,  Warren;  John  S.  Moore,  Pitt;  Larry 

I.  Moore,  Jr.,  Wilson;  C.  M.  Mull,  Cleveland; 
James  T.  Prichett,  Caldwell;  E.  A.  Rasberry, 
Greene;  O.  L.  Richardson,  Union;  T.  Clarence 
Stone,  Rockingham;  Dan  Tompkins,  Jackson; 
George  Uzzell,  Rowan;  J.  B.  Vogler,  Mecklen¬ 
burg;  Fitzhugh  E.  Wallace,  Lenoir;  Grady 
Withrow,  Rutherford;  John  F.  White,  Chowan. 

Employer’s  Deadline 

Employers  are  reminded  by  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Powell  that  they  must  pay 
all  of  their  1938  payroll  contributions  by 
January  30th  to  the  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Commission,  or  pay 
a  penalty  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  almost  doubles  their  contribu¬ 
tion.  If  the  State  levy  of  2.7  per  cent 
is  not  paid  to  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  by  January  30th,  then  the  Federal 
Government  collects  the  full  3  per  cent, 
and,  in  addition,  the  State  Commission 
must  collect  the  2.7  per  cent,  as  the 
State  law  directs.  To  avoid  any  pen¬ 
alty,  the  employers  should  pay  the 
State  Commission  the  2.7  per  cent  by 
January  25th,  and  the  three-tenths  to 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  by 
January  30th. 

Amendments  to  the  State  Law 

Several  amendments  to  the  State  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Law  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  State  Advisory 
Council,  composed  of  five  memjpers  each 
representing  the  public,  the  employer 
and  the  employee,  for  submission  to  the 
present  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
These  amendments  provide  for  “merit 
rating,”  or  “experience  rating,”  as 
Washington  prefers  to  call  it;  seasonal 
employment,  and  several  other  minor 
changes  which  will  tend  to  simplify  and 
make  more  effective  the  administration 
of  the  law. 


AGRICULTURE  AS  AN 
INDUSTRY 


By  SILAS  F.  CAMPBELL 

It  is  customary  to  refer  to  a  State’s 
productive  activity  as  its  agriculture 
and  industry.  The  term  industry  is  all 
inclusive  and  agriculture  is  just  as 
much  a  part  and  as  important  a  part  as 
manufacture.  North  Carolina  stands 
third  among  the  forty-eight  States  in 
the  cash  income  from  field  crops,  only 
Texas  and  California  being  ahead.  On 
an  acreage  basis  it  leads  even  Texas, 
and  is  behind  California  only  because 
of  the  latter’s  high  priced  fruit  crop. 
The  number  of  farm  workers  in  North 
Carolina  is  more  than  double  that  of 
California,  and  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
number  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Here 
again,  on  an  acreage  basis,  it  leads, 
and,  therefore,  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point  it  leads  all  the  forty-eight  States 
in  the  importance  of  its  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry. 

Despite  its  high  position  in  this  branch 
of  industry,  astonishingly  little  is  being 
done  to  preserve  the  morale  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  On  one  hand,  industry, 
which  is  broadly  considered  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  materials  already  produced,  is  urged 
to  expand  and  absorb  the  unemployed, 
while  agriculture,  that  industry  in  which 
the  State  leads  the  Nation  and  which 
is  engaged  in  the  more  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  new  wealth,  is  not 
only  discouraged  from  expanding,  but  is 
regulated  into  actual  curtailment  and 
painful  unemployment  among  those  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it.  This  policy  can  per¬ 
haps  be  proved  sound  as  a  national  pro¬ 
gram,  but  its  operation  within  this 
State  calls  for  further  protective  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  inequalities  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  welfare  of  its  working  popu¬ 
lation. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  a  well  managed  farm 
should,  in  the  equable  climate  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  provide  work  for  its  occupants  at  least 
ten  months  in  the  year ;  but,  since  the  number 
of  cultivated  acres  in  North  Carolina  is  only 
12  per  capita  of  the  farm  population  as  com¬ 
pared  to  47  acres  per  capita  of  farm  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  inevitable 
that,  under  the  necessity  of  growing  a  larger 
proportion  of  crops  that  require  less  labor  than 
cotton  and  tobacco,  there  must  be  continued 
if  not  increased  unemployment  in  this  industry. 
This  is  true,  because  under  the  crop  control 
Act  farmers  forced  to  cut  materially  in  the 
production  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  to  turn  to 
certain  other  cash  crops,  or  to  poultry,  hogs, 
cattle,  butter  or  cheese,  on  a  quantity  produc¬ 
tion  basis,  since  they  represent  the  predominant 
source  of  farm  income  in  other  States. 

If  industry,  as  we  have  heretofore  regarded 
it,  with  the  brains  and  capital  of  the  country 
behind  it  and  with  no  limits  on  its  production 
cannot  maintain  itself  without  aid  from  public 
agencies,  what  may  be  expected  of  the  farmer 
or  tenant,  often  without  land,  tools  or  equip¬ 
ment,  faced  with  a  demoralized  market,  forced 
curtailment  and  consequent  unemployment, 
which  the  best  farm  discipline  cannot  prevent? 

Under  these  conditions  it  seems  not  only  rea¬ 
sonable  but  imperative  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  extend  the  benefits  of  unemployment 
compensation  to  this  important  industry,  in 
which  much  unemployment  is  inescapable  even 
if  self-imposed.  Such  a  program  might  well 
provide  that  every  farm  tenant  be  guaranteed 
sufficient  acreage  upon  which  to  grow  the  im¬ 
portant  farm  commodities  usually  consumed, 
such  as  milk,  meat,  poultry  and  vegetables, 
and  that  the  payment  of  benefits  be  contingent 
upon  his  actual  production  of  these  necessities. 


THE 

Veterans ?  Service 
Division 

- JACK  P.  LANG,  Service  Officer _ 

Report  for  December  1938 


Letters  Written  .  234 

Folders  Reviewed  .  205 

Examinations  Secured  .  10 

Hospitalization  .  8 

Office  Interviews  .  58 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  65 

New  Cases  Handled  .  60 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  213 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  273 

Compensation  .  19 

Increased  Compensation  . $  814.85 

Back  Compensation  . $7,725.44 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEES 


The  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  that  will  have  in  charge  all  leg¬ 
islation  affecting  labor  and  industry  are 
good  committees,  well-balanced  and 
strong.  Mr.  J.  H.  Separk,  of  Gastonia, 
heads  the  Senate  Committee  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Vogler,  of  Charlotte,  is  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee: 

The  Senate  Committee  is  made  up  of  R.  W. 
Gardner,  Cleveland;  W.  B.  Rodman,  Jr„  Beau¬ 
fort;  W.  G.  Clark,  Edgecombe;  Dr.  T.  W.  M. 
Long,  Halifax;  A.  B.  Corey,  Pitt;  J.  D.  Larkin, 
Jr.,  Jones;  E.  J.  Wellons,  Johnston;  E.  H.  Bain, 
Wayne;  G.  R.  Ward,  Duplin;  K.  C.  Council,  Co¬ 
lumbus;  F.  S.  Thomas,  Harnett;  J.  Hampton 
Price,  Rockingham;  J.  G.  Jewell,  Richmond; 
W.  E.  Smith,  Stanly;  E.  C.  Gregory,  Rowan; 
Gordon  Gi-ay,  Forsyth ;  F.  I.  Sutton,  Lenoir  ; 
W.  A.  Graham,  Lincoln;  H.  P.  Taylor,  Anson. 

The  House  Committee  has  as  its  members 
D.  Lacy  McBride,  Cumberland;  A.  T.  Allen, 
Wake;  J.  M.  Baley,  Madison;  Victor  S.  Bryant, 
Durham;  Leon  Butler,  Burke;  W.  R.  Clegg, 
Moore;  R.  Gregg  Cherry,  Gaston;  B.  B.  Everett, 
Halifax ;  W.  E.  Fenner,  Nash ;  R.  E.  Finch,  Bun¬ 
combe;  C.  C.  Hall,  Carteret;  I.  T.  Johnson, 
Ashe;  R.  B.  Mallar,  Columbus;  O.  L.  Moore, 
Scotland;  O.  M.  Mull,  Cleveland;  R.  T.  McNair, 
Richmond;  T.  N.  Peele,  Bertie;  R.  T.  Pickens, 
High  Point;  J.  T.  Pritchett,  Caldwell;  O.  L. 
Richardson,  Union;  Carl  Rudisill,  Gaston;  T.  C. 
Stone,  Rockingham;  F.  R.  Seeley,  Carteret;  W. 
F.  Taylor,  Wayne;  T.  S.  Thornton,  Forsyth; 
George  Uzzell,  Rowan;  J.  L.  Wilson,  Davidson; 
V.  A.  Wilson,  Forsyth,  and  J.  M.  Wilcox,  Lee. 


Inspector  Fred  J.  Coxe,  Jr.,  Leaves 
N.  C.  Department  of  Labor 


Fred  J.  Coxe,  Jr.,  Senior  Inspector  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  since  1935,  has 
resigned  his  position  and  accepted  work 
with  the  Wage  and  Hours  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Coxe  will  be  temporarily  stationed  in 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Harold  C.  Ernst,  of  Lumberton,  N.  C., 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Coxe. 
Mr.  Ernst  comes  to  the  Department  well 
trained  in  the  work  that  he  will  under¬ 
take.  He  is  a  native  of  Anson  County 
and  has  been  with  the  Carolina  Power 
&  Light  Company  for  the  past  seven 
years. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  DECEMBER 


Acme  Hosiery  Mills,  Asheboro. 

Bahnson  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

Bosson  Hosiery  Mills,  Asheboro. 

Cetwick  Silk  Mills,  Asheboro. 

Greensboro  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Mill, 
Greensboro. 

Lanes  Laundry,  Greensboro. 

McCrary  Hosiery  Mills,  Asheboro. 

Reynold’s  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 
Sopona  Cotton  Mills,  Cedar  Falls. 

Steadman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Asheboro. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


December  Building  Permits 

- -  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


The  tables  presented  on  this  page  show  the  building  activities  for  the  twenty-one 
principal  cities  of  North  Carolina  for  December  1938,  with  comparative 
figures  for  December  1937  and  November  1938 


TYPE  OF  DECEMBER  BUILD¬ 
ING  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
CITIES  REPORTING 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  DECEMBER  1937  AND  DECEMBER  1938 


Kind  or  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  cost 

December 

1937 

December 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

December 

1937 

December 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

285 

385 

+35.1 

$  983,151 

$2,727,306 

+177.4 

Residential  buildings . . . .  . . 

110 

132 

+20.0 

395,534 

716,172 

+81.1 

Non-residential  buildings . 

53 

68 

+28.3 

306,823 

1,721, 783 

+461.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

152 

195 

+28.3 

280,794 

289,351 

+3.0 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  NOVEMBER  1938  AND  DECEMBER  1938 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

November 

1938 

December 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

November 

1938 

December 

1938 

Percentage 

Change 

Total _ _ 

523 

385 

—26.4 

$1,692,353 

$2,727,306 

+61.2 

Residential  buildings . 

198 

132 

—33.3 

514,570 

716,172 

+39.2 

Non-residential  buildings . 

78 

08 

—12.8 

964,408 

1,721,783 

+78.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . . . 

247 

195 

—21.1 

213,375 

289,351 

+35.6 

Buildings  for  Which 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings . . 107  $  303,810 

2- family  dwellings _  15  30, 100 

1-family  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith _  1  8,500 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings . . . 7  32,800 

Other  non-housekeeping  dwellings _  2  340,962 


Total  residential _ _  132  $  716,172 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places _  3  $  70,000 

Churches _ _ _ _ _ _ _  3  59,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops _  1  3,075 

Garages,  public.__ _ _  3  39,650 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) . . 21  2,604 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  4  12,700 

Institutions . . . .  3  233,739 

Office  buildings,  including  banks _  2  520,084 

Public  buildings  (city,  county,  State) _  1  63,000 

Public  works  and  utilities _  2  120,500 

Schools... . 4  380,019 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc _ _ _  7  777 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings .  10  215,435 

All  other . . 4  700 


Total  non-residential _ :  68  $1,721,783 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ _ ....  130  $  36,046 

On  non-residential  buildings _ _ _ 1..  65  253,305 


Total _ 195  $  289,351 

Total  all  buildings _  385  $2,727,306 


SUMMARY  OF  DECEMBER  1938  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  for  December  1937  Included  for  Comparison 


New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

December 

1937 

December 

1938 

December 

1937 

December 

1938 

December 

1937 

December 

1938 

December 

1937 

December 

1938 

December 

1937 

December 

1938 

Totals _ 


Asheville . . 

Charlotte _ 

Concord . . . . 

Durham _ _ 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville . . 

Gastonia . . . . 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro _ 

High  Point _ 

Kinston _ 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh _ 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury. _ 

Shelby _ 

Statesville. _ 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson _ _ 

Winston-Salem _ 


$395,534 


$716,172 


133 


169 


$306,823 


$1,721,783 


$280,794 


$289,351 


$983,151 


$2,727,306 


8.000 

54,050 

5,600 

62,350 

7.300 

9.500 

2,000 

700 

45,192 

8.500 
6,050 

5.300 
51,175 
11,365 

1,200 

2,650 


6,000 

108, 602 


15,000 
70, 095 
5,900 
48,325 
1,525 
12,250 
12,500 
6,000 
56,000 
17,565 
2,450 


359,612 

9.400 

26.500 
2,650 
3,000 
1,100 

12.500 

7.400 
46,400 


1 

13 
8 

21 

2 

5 

4 
1 

14 
9 

5 
2 

19 

5 

2 

3 


1 

18 


4 

18 

4 

17 

3 

8 

3 
2 

31 

10 

4 


9 

5 

11 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

27 


100 

5,000 

35,000 

11,025 

4,650 

19,045 

100 


144,558 

550 

5,100 

7,300 

5,000 

2,670 


1,000 


22,500 

39,600 

3,625 


10,200 
10,222 
45,000 
100, 500 
2,300 
1,400 
8,000 
28,250 
527,469 
4,080 
100 


647,283 


2,000 

63,000 

20,000 


124,060 

1,500 

126,419 


11,395 

5,801 

1,600 

33,225 

450 

2,035 

400 

2,800 

181,757 

8,635 


3,250 

4,900 

950 

250 

2,200 


10,925 


10,221 


10,218 

8,038 

18,500 

2,400 


8,875 


600 

78,997 

8,061 

6,400 

33,000 

7,300 

1,100 

175 

425 


87,265 

650 

17,347 


19,495 

64,851 

42,200 

106,600 

12,400 

30,580 

2.500 

3.500 
371,507 

17,685 
11,150 
15,850 
61,075 
14,985 
1 . 450 
5,850 


33,425 

45,600 

122,448 


35,418 

88,355 

69,400 

151,225 

3,825 

22,525 

20.500 
34,850 

662,466 

29,706 

8,950 

33,000 

1,014,195 

10.500 
28,675 
66,075 
23,000 

1,100 

223,825 

9,550 

190,166 


Child  Labor  in  North  Carolina 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

laneous  manufacturing,  40;  mercantile 
establishments,  1,798,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous,  911. 

The  14,194  issued  for  full-time  work 
to  the  boys  and  girls  sixteen  and  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  were  for  7,507  white 
boys;  6,379  white  girls;  243  colored  boys, 
and  117  colored  girls.  These  children  are 
engaged  in  the  following  industries:  tex¬ 


tile  manufacturing,  8,782;  hosiery  and 
knit  goods,  1,484;  woolen,  74;  silk  and 
rayon,  488;  textile  products,  423;  to¬ 
bacco,  139;  lumber  and  lumber  products, 
538;  mercantile  establishments,  2,833; 
miscellaneous  manufacturing,  266,  and 
other  miscellaneous,  1,636. 

The  average  grade  completed  by  min¬ 
ors  entering  full-time  employment  was 
7.5  by  boys  and  8.5  by  girls.  The  aver¬ 
age  grade  completed  by  minors  issued 
part-time  or  vacation  employment  cer¬ 
tificates  was  7.9  for  the  boys  and  9.7 
for  the  girls. 


Building  Construction 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

construction  work  increased  17.9  per 
cent  during  1937  over  1936.  In  1936  the 
total  was  $5,639,786,  and  in  1937  it  was 
$6,648,964.  The  repair  and  alteration 
work  in  1936  was  $3,121,712  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  year  increased  35.8  per 
cent,  or  to  $4,238,601. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

Hon.  Elmer  F.  Andrews,  Chief  of 
the  Wage-Hour  Division,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  spoke  to  the 
Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
February  9th,  at  Meredith  College,  Ral¬ 
eigh,  N.  C.  Special  guests  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  were  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  State  Officials.  There  were  some 
several  hundred  business  men  who  heard 
Mr.  Andrews’  talk  on  the  Wage  and 
Hours  Law.  The  speaker  declared  em¬ 
ployment  and  wages  actually  have  risen 
since  the  Act  was  initiated  last  fall,  and 
that  he  had  found  a  cooperative  spirit 
among  the  business  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  He  predicted  that  there 
would  be  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
law  as  a  rule  and  anticipated  little 
trouble  in  its  enforcement  when  the  law 
is  clearly  comprehended. 

Carolina  Aluminum  Company,  Badin, 
N.  C. — The  employees  of  this  company 
won  permanent  possession  of  the  1938 
safety  trophy  in  competition  with  three 
other  aluminum  reduction  plants.  The 
competition  is  based  on  accident  fre¬ 
quency  or  accidents  per  million  man¬ 
hours’  exposure  and  the  rate  for  1938 
was  1.25.  In  addition  to  winning  the 
yearly  award,  they  also  won  second, 
third  and  fourth  quarterly  awards.  An¬ 
other  1938  record  on  which  we  wish  to 
congratulate  this  company  is  that  they 
did  not  have  a  reportable  fire  during 
the  entire  calendar  year. 

Carolina  Maid  Products,  Inc.,  Granite 
Quarry,  will  increase  its  plant.  The 
new  building  now  under  construction  is 
a  one-story  brick  building,  which  will 
have  approximately  7,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  This  will  greatly  improve 
working  conditions.  This  firm  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  popular  priced 
dresses  and  house  slippers. 

Elder  Finishing  Mills,  Burlington,  will 
start  operations  in  the  SYW  hosiery  mill 
site  on  or  about  March  1st.  Authorized 
capital  stock  is  listed  at  $100,000.00. 
About  forty  or  fifty  persons  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  plant  and  work  will  be  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  finishing  operations. 

North  Carolina  Employment  Service. — 
North  Carolina  ranked  sixth  in  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  number  of  total  placements  re¬ 
corded  for  December.  Texas,  California, 
New  York,  Illinois  and  Michigan  were 
the  only  ones  that  exceeded  our  State. 

The  Southern  Aggregates  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  reports  that  the 
Woodleaf,  Rolesville  and  Reidsville 
Quarries  worked  for  an  entire  year 
without  a  lost-time  accident.  They  are 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
fine  record.  The  trophy  for  the  year 
goes  to  the  Woodleaf  Quarry  for  work¬ 
ing  215,000  man-hours.  The  Rolesville 
Quarry  worked  94,000  and  Reidsville 
35,000  man-hours.  One  of  the  officials 
of  the  company  writes  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  as  follows:  “We  have  been 
far  enough  along  in  our  Safety  Program 
to  see  and  to  prove  to  ourselves  what 
can  be  done,  but  we  have  found  also 
that  it  is  a  matter  on  which  there  can 
be  no  let-up,  but  which  requires  work  on 
the  part  of  everyone  in  the  organization.” 


SAFETY  IN  INDUSTRY 

The  primary  function  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  is  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  State  placed  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  but  it  also  has  a  definite  obligation 
to  operate  as  a  service  organization. 
The  inspectors  during  recent  years  have 
concentrated  on  instilling  in  the  minds 
of  employers  and  workers  in  North 
Carolina  a  desire  for  a  safe  and  health¬ 
ful  place  in  which  to  work. 

A  half  a  century  ago  we  had  few 
large  industrial  plants,  as  we  now  think 
of  large  plants.  There  was  a  minimum 
of  machine  operation  and  there  was  not 
the  need  for  the  safety  devices  and  the 
safety  inspections  that  are  essential  to¬ 
day.  Most  industry  is  now  carried  on 
in  great  halls  of  closely  spaced  machines, 
in  foundries  with  their  pouring,  grind¬ 
ing  and  clipping  operations,  in  wood¬ 
work  plants  with  the  shapers,  saws  and 


CARELESSNESS 

“I’m  not  much  of  a  mathematician,” 
said  Carelessness,  “but  I  can  add  to 
your  troubles,  subtract  from  your 
earnings,  multiply  your  aches  and 
pains,  take  interest  from  your  work, 
and  discount  your  chances  for  safety. 

“Besides  this,  I  can  divide  your 
thoughts  between  business  and  pleas¬ 
ure  and  be  a  potent  factor  in  your 
failures.  Even  if  I  am  with  you  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  time,  I  can 
lessen  your  chances  for  success. 

“I  am  a  figure  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Cancel  me  from  your  habits  and  it 
will  add  to  your  total  happiness.” 

— Frank  B.  Craig. 


hosts  of  other  types  of  operations.  As 
new  methods  and  processes  are  evolved 
new  hazards  are  introduced.  Each  work¬ 
man  may  not  only  endanger  his  own 
life  by  a  careless  or  unsafe  act,  but  he 
may  also  endanger  the  lives  of  scores 
of  his  fellow-workers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  on  the 
watch  for  any  appliance  that  may  ad¬ 
vance  the  health,  safety  and  general 
well-being  of  the  employees,  and  it  is 
with  genuine  interest  progressive  steps 
of  this  type  are  observed.  In  many  in¬ 
dustries  there  are  safety  committees 
ever  on  the  alert  to  use  methods  and 
equipment  that  will  save  the  careless 
workmen  from  accidents  that  all  too 
often  prove  fatal.  The  inspectors  of 
the  Department  have  reported  some  of 
these  safety  measures  that  are  being 
enforced  in  the  various  work-places  of 
the  State. 

The  Hans’  Rees  Sons,  Inc.,  Asheville, 
has  devised  an  exceptionally  good  safety 
measure  in  the  production  of  tannic 
acid  at  their  tannery.  As  a  precaution¬ 
ary  measure  to  prevent  the  large  cir¬ 
cular  wooden  stave  leach  tubs  from 
blowing  up,  with  the  possibility  of  some 
of  the  workmen  being  scalded,  5-inch  by 
5-inch  wooden  vet  boxes  have  been 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


With  approximately  10,000  industries, 
employing  around  500,000  people  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  100  counties  of 
the  State,  the  seven  district  inspectors 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  started  in 
January  on  their  first  inspection  visits 
of  the  year. 

The  report  for  January  shows  429  es¬ 
tablishments  were  inspected  and  11  com¬ 
pliance  visits  were  made.  There  was  a 
total  of  12,393  people  employed  in  these 
establishments.  Violations  reported  for 
the  month  were  513.  Safety  Code  viola¬ 
tions  led  with  201;  violations  of  the 
Sanitation  Rules  came  second  with  113. 
There  were  41  violations  of  the  Hour 
Law;  35  establishments  failed  to  show 
that  they  were  keeping  time  records;  26 
child  labor  violations  were  reported;  3 
places  were  found  not  providing  seats 
for  women.  There  were  94  miscellane¬ 
ous  violations,  including  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  proper  light,  ventilation,  etc.  The 
total  compliances  reported  for  the  month 
were  256. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department 
to  have  each  establishment  in  the  State 
inspected  at  least  twice  a  year  and 
special  inspections,  upon  complaints,  are 
made  when  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  district  inspectors, 
there  is  one  boiler  inspector,  H.  B. 
Smith;  one  elevator  inspector,  P.  E. 
Sugg;  one  mine  inspector  and  safety 
engineer,  Murray  M.  Grier;  one  women 
inspector,  Miss  Lona  Glidewell,  who  de¬ 
votes  her  time  to  enforcement  of  the 
child  labor  laws  and  the  laws  relating 
to  women.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Grier,  who  is  located  in  Asheville,  the 
above  inspectors  work  out  of  the  Ral¬ 
eigh  office.  They  cover  the  entire  State 
and  assist  the  district  inspectors  where 
and  when  needed. 

The  districts,  with  names  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  inspectors,  and  the  counties,  are  as 
follows: 

District  No.  1 — John  R.  Bulla.  Inspector, 
Greenville;  26  counties,  Beaufort,  Bertie,  Cam¬ 
den,  Carteret,  Chowan,  Craven,  Currituck,  Dare, 
Edgecombe,  Gates,  Greene,  Halifax,  Hertford, 
Hyde,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Martin,  Nash,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Pitt, 
Tyrrell,  Washington  and  Wilson. 

District  No.  2 — Harold  C.  Ernst,  Inspector, 
Fayetteville;  18  counties,  Bladen,  Brunswick, 
Columbus,  Cumberland,  Duplin,  Harnett,  Hoke, 
Lee,  Moore,  Montgomery,  New  Hanover,  Ons¬ 
low,  Pender,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Sampson, 
Scotland  and  Wayne. 

District  No.  3 — Clarence  L.  Beddingfield,  In¬ 
spector,  Raleigh;  10  counties,  Chatham,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Franklin,  Granville,  Johnston,  Orange, 
Person,  Vance,  Wake  and  Warren. 

District  No.  4 — W.  E.  Haynes,  Jr„  Inspector, 
Greensboro;  8  counties,  Alamance,  Caswell,  For¬ 
syth,  Guilford,  Rockingham,  Stokes,  Surry  and 
Yadkin. 

District  No.  5 — W.  G.  Watson,  Inspector,  Sal¬ 
isbury;  8  counties,  Alexander,  Catawba,  Davie, 
Davidson,  Iredell,  Randolph,  Rowan  and  Wilkes. 

District  No.  6 — Glenn  E.  Penland,  Inspector, 
Charlotte;  8  counties,  Anson,  Cabarrus,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Gaston,  Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  Stanly  and 
Union. 

District  No.  7 — George  W.  King,  Inspector, 
Asheville;  22  counties,  Ashe,  Alleghany,  Avery, 
Buncombe.  Burke,  Caldwell,  Clay,  Cherokee, 
Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson,  Macon, 
Madison.  McDowell,  Mitchell,  Polk,  Rutherford, 
Swain,  Transylvania,  Watauga  and  Yancey. 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - - 

This  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls  and  Earnings  in  all  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  in  North  Carolina 


DECEMBER-JANUARY,  1939 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hodrs 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

Jan. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Jan. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Jan. 

07 

/O 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

Jan. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

Jan. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing* 

Total . 

507 

115,291 

+  .06 

*1,096,918 

—  2.6 

S 14 . 72 

—  2.6 

30.0 

—  2.4 

41.2 

—  .i 

Cotton 1 . 

220 

64,941 

+  .3 

833,963 

—  1.2 

12.84 

—  1.2 

35.7 

—  .5 

36i3 

—  .6 

Hosiery 1 . 

48 

13,558 

.04 

257,980 

—  3.0 

19.02 

—  3.0 

36.3 

—  5.5 

51.9 

+  2.2 

Furniture1— . 

25 

4,387 

—  4.0 

60,089 

—11.9 

13.70 

—  7.7 

37.2 

—  S.l 

36.9 

+  .5 

Silk  and  Rayon  1 . 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco^  Snuff. 

10 

4,112 

+  .2 

63,467 

+  3.6 

15.43 

+  3.4 

40.5 

+  1.9 

38.0 

+  1.4 

AlsoCigarettes l... 

8 

8,639 

+  .2 

160,911 

—  8.8 

18.02 

—  .9 

32.9 

—  8.9 

56.7 

+  .07 

Other  Mfg . 

106 

19,654 

+  .2 

320,508 

—  2.0 

16.30 

—  2.2 

36.9 

—  2.7 

44.1 

+  .6 

Non- Manufacturing 

Total  - . . 

47 

1,683 

—  2.7 

23,448 

—  9.3 

13.03 

+  2.0 

44.9 

—  1.8 

33.9 

—  .4 

Retail  Trade 

Total  . 

166 

2,624 

—21 .9 

41,590 

—11.5 

15.84 

+  13.3 

44.8 

+  .7 

36.5 

+  .9 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . 

101 

1,541 

—11.2 

37,961 

—  7.5 

24.63 

+  4.3 

36.7 

—10.3 

65.9 

+18.4 

*  This  group  includes  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries. 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  '‘Manufacturing”  group. 
-  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 
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WHAT  IS  NEW  IN  SAFETY? 

What  is  new  in  safety  ?  That  question 
is  asked  every  time  a  few  individuals 
get  together  and  discuss  safety  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  asked  at  every  safety  con¬ 
vention. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  safety  as  far 
as  fundamental  principles  are  concerned. 
The  one  thing  that  will  protect  against 
accident  and  occupational  disease  is 
“good  housekeeping,”  and  we  have  been 
working  to  that  end  for  the  past  five 
years. 

In  1933  we  issued  a  tentative,  or  trial, 
industrial  code,  which  set  up  certain 
definite  and  high  standards  for  indus¬ 
trial  plants.  Every  paragraph  had  to  do 
with  “good  housekeeping,”  and  from  the 
beginning  there  has  been  a  steady  im¬ 
provement.  Today  there  are  311  Grade 
“A”  Plants  in  North  Carolina  and  every 
month  sees  new  ones  added  to  the  list. 

Grade  “A”  means  that  the  mill  is  as 
clean  as  the  nature  of  its  operations  will 
permit;  that  the  heat  is  properly  regu¬ 
lated;  that  there  is  proper  ventilation; 
the  light  is  good;  that  walk-ways  are 
free  from  tools,  manufacturing  materi¬ 
als  and  rubbish;  that  harmful  dust  and 
fumes  are  removed. 

In  December  1934  a  permanent  indus¬ 
trial  code,  “Rules  and  Regulations  Gov¬ 
erning  Work  Places  and  Working  Con¬ 
ditions,”  was  issued.  It  supplemented 
the  trial  code,  which  worked  so  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  it  amplified  the  “good 
housekeeping”  idea.  Since  that  time  we 
have  issued  several  codes — the  “Boiler 
Code,”  “Elevator  Code,”  the  “Dry  Clean¬ 
ers’  Code”  and  “Regulations  for  Clean¬ 
ing  Lead  Towers  and  Chambers  in  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Plants.”  They  all  preach  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “good  housekeeping,”  and  if  the 
principles  in  our  “Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions  Governing  Work  Places  and  Work¬ 
ing  Conditions”  and  in  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  codes  are  strictly  adhered  to,  then 
unsafe  and  unhealthful  conditions  will 
practically  be  banished  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  plants  of  North  Carolina. 

If  the  management  in  the  plant  is  be¬ 
hind  the  safety  program;  if  adequate 
safeguards  and  equipment  are  used;  if 
attention  to  safe  practices  is  insisted 
upon;  if  competent  first-aid  treatment  is 
at  hand,  and  if  the  supervisors  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  safety  program  that 
we  have  tried  to  establish,  the  plant 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  safe  place  in  which 
to  work. 


SERVICE 

The  Department  of  Labor  wants  to  be  a 
REAL  SERVICE  to  both  the  employers  and 
employees  of  North  Carolina. 

We  are  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  all  wage-earners,  their  progress  and  the 
establishment  of  better  working  conditions  in 
our  State. 

To  make  information  available  to  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  this  advancement,  the  Department 
issues  each  month  this  “Bulletin/'  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  summarize  briefly  the  general  labor 
facts  of  North  Carolina  and  the  activities  of 
the  Department. 

The  “Bulletin"  will  be  sent  free  to  those 
who  ask  for  it. 


Safety  in  Industry 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
placed  in  each  tub,  with  the  bottom  of 
the  box  resting  just  under  the  false 
bottom  of  the  tub  and  the  top  of  the 
box  extending  to  the  top  of  the  tub 
and  turned  at  a  45-degree  angle  to  dis¬ 
charge  or  empty  back  into  the  tub. 
When  excess  steam  is  produced  from 
the  heat  coils  below  the  false  floor,  the 
outlet  boxes  serve  as  a  means  of  escape 
or  discharge  for  steam  and  hot  tannic 
acid,  back  into  the  tubs,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  the  leach  tubs  from  blowing  up. 

The  American  Enka  Corporation,  Enka, 
has  quite  a  unique  method  of  securing 
compliance  with  one  of  their  safety 
rules,  which  requires  all  employees  to 
wear  safety  protective  goggles  while 
using  the  emery  wheel.  The  electric 
switch  which  controls  the  current  that 
operates  the  emery  wheel  has  been 
made  into  a  hook.  The  goggles,  which 
always  should  be  worn  by  the  mechanic 
when  operating  the  emery  wheel,  but 
which  he  often  neglects  to  put  on,  are 
kept  on  this  hook.  The  weight  of  the 
goggles  is  sufficient  to  cut  the  current 
to  the  machine  off.  It  is  necessary 
when  a  workman  desires  to  use  the  em¬ 
ery  wheel  that  he  first  remove  the 
safety  goggles  to  start  the  machine 
to  operate.  When  he  gets  the  safety 
goggles  in  his  hands,  rather  than  walk 
several  steps  to  place  the  goggles  on  a 
work  table,  he  naturally  puts  them  on, 
as  he  should  do  for  his  own  protection. 
This  novel  arrangement  was  devised  by 
a  wide-awake  safety-minded  mechanic 
at  this  plant,  and  has  resulted  in  100 
per  cent  compliance  with  the  wearing 
of  goggles  while  using  the  emery  wheel. 

The  Mine  and  Quarry  Operators  of 
the  State  are  stressing  more  and  more 
the  use  of  protective  equipment  and 
clothing  by  their  workmen.  It  has  be¬ 
come  an  accepted  fact  that  all  under¬ 


ground  mine  employees  and  all  quarry 
employees  who  work  in  and  around  high 
quarry  walls  or  on  benches  should  wear 
a  special  protective  head  covering.  All 
employees  who  handle  heavy  objects  or 
materials  should  wear  shoes  with  a  steel 
or  fibre  reinforced  toe  cap,  to  prevent 
foot  injuries.  All  persons  engaged  in 
chipping,  breaking,  picking,  cutting  or 
polishing  hard  materials  or  working  in 
and  around  flying  particles  of  hard  ma¬ 
terials  should  wear  protective  goggles 
equipped  with  safety  plate  glass  and 
ventilated  side  shields.  All  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  on  portals,  benches,  near 
the  edge  of  high  walls,  or  in  any  place 
where  a  slip,  fall  or  collapse  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  fall  of  some  distance,  with 
almost  certain  injury,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  and  required  to  wear  ap¬ 
proved  safety  belts  attached  to  hemp 
ropes  of  suitable  size,  securely  tied  to 
safe  supports  and  in  good  condition. 
Drill  operators  and  all  employees  work¬ 
ing  in  or  around  the  drilling  operation, 
or  around  any  other  dusty  place,  should 
be  furnished  with  and  required  to  wear 
approved  respirators  until  such  time  as 
the  dust  is  completely  eliminated  or 
controlled  by  the  installation  of  ap¬ 
proved  dust-control  equipment. 

The  employers  and  employees  of  the 
State  are  becoming  more  and  more 
safety-conscious.  The  inspectors  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  are  becoming  more 
and  more  safety  salesmen.  Even  with 
our  code  in  use,  with  the  machine 
equipped  with  guards;  hazardous  prac¬ 
tices  discontinued  and  safe  practices 
adopted;  out-moded  sanitary  facilities 
replaced  by  the  best  modern  equipment, 
it  is  still  necessary  that  our  factory 
inspectors  keep  before  the  employers 
and  employees  constantly  the  idea  that 
a  safety  program  is  of  economic  value 
as  well  as  prevents  much  pain  and  suf¬ 
fering. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shu  ford  ,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  K.  Maynb  Albright,  Director 


NEW  CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  COMPENSATION 
INCREASE 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Initial  claims  for  benefits  with  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commis¬ 
sion  increased  about  95  per  cent  in  the 
first  five  weeks  of  1939,  as  compared 
with  the  last  five  weeks  of  1938,  or  from 
an  average  of  4,440  a  week  to  8,654  a 
week,  figures  compiled  in  the  Central 
Office  in  Raleigh  show. 

Except  for  the  Christmas  period,  the 
claims  increased  gradually  from  about 
4,300  a  week  to  about  6,500  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  weeks  of  1938.  The 
first  two  weeks  in  January  1939  showed 
11,253  and  12,204,  respectively,  while 
the  next  three  weeks  showed  7,492; 
5,623  and  6,700  claims.  The  weekly 
continued  claims  averaged  27,145  a  week 
for  the  last  five  weeks  in  1938  and 
37,778  a  week  for  the  first  five  weeks 
in  1939. 

This  first-of-the-year  increase  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  numbers  of 
claimants  drew  benefits  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  16  weeks  last  year  and  still 
have  credits  which  they  can  draw  after 
the  second  benefit  year  starts,  and  it 
started  in  January  for  numbers  of  claim¬ 
ants,  Chairman  Charles  G.  Powell  ex¬ 
plains,  stating  that  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  after  Christmas  slump  in  busi¬ 
ness  probably  entered  into  the  increase. 

Registering  a  slight  increase  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  benefit  payments  to 
unemployed  or  partially  unemployed 
workers  in  North  Carolina  had  reached 
$8,831,396.46  on  February  8th,  since  the 
first  payments  were  made  the  latter 
part  of  January  1938,  or  in  about  two 
weeks  more  than  a  year. 

Contributions  of  employers  for  the  cal- 
lendar  years  of  1936,  1937,  1938  and  to 
February  8.  1939,  had  reached  a  total 
of  $20,265,026.43.  To  this  is  added  $284,- 
991.39  in  interest  on  North  Carolina’s 
balance  on  deposit  with  the  United 
States  Treasury,  which  gives  a  total  of 
$20,550,017.82  in  receipts  for  the  North 
Carolina  Fund.  Less  the  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  made,  this  Unemployment  Fund 
had  a  balance  of  $11,718,621.36  as  of 
February  8,  1939.  Although  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  were  heavy  in  1939  and  so  far 
this  year,  the  fund  increased  to  the 
extent  of  about  $1,700,000.00  during  last 
year  and  up  to  February  8  this  year. 

Three  bills,  embracing:  several  amendments 
to  the  State  Unemployment  Compensation  law, 
were  passed  on  their  final  readings  by  the  Geu- 
eral  Assembly  and  were  ratified  recently,  thus 
becoming  a  part  of  the  law.  these  amendments 
were  proposed  by  State  Advisory  Council,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  each,  representing  the 
public,  the  employers  and  the  employees  of 
the  State.  . 

The  most  important,  probably,  is  the  one 
providing  for  “experience  rating”  of  employers, 
designed  to  help  stabilize  employment.  After 
rating  for  three  or  more  years,  those  employers 
who  have  had  little  employment  and  very  little 
time  has  been  paid  from  their  individual  fund 
for  unemployment,  will  be  subject  to  a.  reduc¬ 
tion  of  contributions.  Of  the  contributions.  2f> 
per  cent  goes  into  a  pooled  fund,  which  serves 
as  an  emergency  fund,  and  76  per  cent  goes 
into  the  individual  employer  s  account,  to  be 
used  for  paying  benefits  to  his  former  em¬ 
ployees.  Several  other  amendments  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  measures. 


HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE  BIEN¬ 
NIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

In  the  1934-1936  Biennial  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  of  which  the 
Employment  Service  was  then  a  divis¬ 
ion,  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
State  Employment  Service  “today  looks 
back  on  a  period  of  rapid  development 
under  the  stress  of  emergency  work.  It 
looks  forward  to  a  period  of  steady  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  permanent  institution, 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  placement  of 
qualified  applicants  in  private  industry.” 
The  current  report  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Commission,  of 
which  the  Service  has  been  a  component 
part  since  December  1937,  reveals  in 
facts  and  figures  that  the  1936  prophesy 
of  Employment  Service  development  is 
in  large  measure  being  fulfilled. 

During  the  biennium  July  1,  1936  to 
June  30,  1938,  253,433  persons  registered 
with  the  Employment  Service  and  184,- 
943  job  placements  were  made.  At  the 
present  time,  over  155,000  job-seekers 
are  in  the  active  files  of  the  45  offices; 
since  January  1,  1938,  4,108,916  personal 
calls  were  made  to  Employment  Service 
offices  by  employers,  job-seekers  and 
claimants  for  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion. 

A  brief  summary  of  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  accomplishments  in  the  last  two- 
year  period  includes  the  following  items: 

Expansion  of  the  Service  to  include 
a  State-wide  personnel  averaging  300 
members,  45  local  offices  in  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  State,  10  Negro 
divisional  offices,  and  itinerant  service  in 
an  additional  100  centers  where  there 
is  no  regular  office. 

Inauguration  of  the  merit  system  for 
all  present  and  prospective  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

Establishment  of  a  training  program, 
which  reaches  each  office  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  personnel,  evaluating  present 
responsibilities  and  stimulating  the 
growth  of  a  professional  service. 

Appointment  of  a  Clearance  Super¬ 
visor  in  the  State  office  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  more  adequate  system  of 
inter-office  clearance,  in  order  that  labor 
may  be  shifted  from  communities  where 
there  is  an  over-supply  to  communities 
where  a  labor  shortage  exists.  _ 

Introduction  in  offices  of  clerical  apti¬ 
tude,  stenographic  and  typing  tests  for 
applicants. 

Inauguration  of  a  specialized  counsel¬ 
ing  and  placement  service  for  young  job¬ 
seekers. 

Transferring  of  50  offices  into  more 
adequate  premises;  the  purchase  of  over 
$36,000.00  worth  of  office  equipment. 

Extension  of  publicity  facilities  through 
a  weekly  news  letter,  monthly  news  re¬ 
leases,  radio  programs  and  community 
councils. 

Creation  of  a  library  containing  over 
650  magazines,  pamphlets  and  volumes. 

Publication  of  16  bound  volumes  of 
training  and  informational  mateiuals , 
the  issuance  of  a  special  study  entitled 


THE 

Veterans ,  Service 
Division 

'  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer—— 

Report  for  January,  1939 


Letters  Written  . 305 

Folders  Reviewed  .  248 

Examinations  Secured  .  23 

Hospitalization  .  10 

Office  Interviews  .  $6 

New  Cases  Handled  .  66 

Old  Cases  Handled  . 287 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  353 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  76 

Compensation  Secured  .  13 

Increased  Compensation  ...  . $  476.10 

Back  Compensation  .  $1,611.97 


NEW  VETERANS’  SERVICE 
OFFICER  APPOINTED 


Mr.  Frank  M.  Sasser  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Service  Officer.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Jack  P.  Lang,  who  resigned  on 
February  1st,  to  accept  a  position  as 
Regional  Supervisor,  Wage  and  Hours 
Division,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Sasser  is  a  native  of  Durham, 
N.  C.  He  served  for  a  number  of  years 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Brunswick  County  and  was  District  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  North  Carolina  Employment 
Service.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  Veterans’  Placement  Representa¬ 
tive,  United  States  Department  of  La¬ 
bor.  He  is  well  versed  in  veterans’ 
work;  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
laws  regarding  veterans,  and  is  well 
known  among  the  veterans  of  the  State. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JANUARY 


Ambrosia  Cake  Company,  Greensboro. 
American  Enka  Corporation,  Enka. 

Biltmore  Industries,  Inc.,  Asheville. 

Blue  Bell  Glove  Mfg.  Co,  Greensboro. 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation,  Central  Falls. 
Cannon  Mills  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Cannon  Mills  Co.,  China  Grove. 

China  Grove  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  China  Grove. 
Columbia  Mfg.  Co.,  Ramseur. 

Corriher  Mills  Co.,  Landis. 

Greensboro  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Greens¬ 
boro. 

Guilford  Dairy  Corporation  Association,  Inc., 
Greensboro. 

Linn  Mills  Co.,  Landis. 

Minneola  Mfg.  Co.,  Gibsonville. 
Mock-Judson-Voehringer,  Inc.,  Greensboro. 

N.  C.  Factrics  Corporation,  Salisbury. 

N.  C.  Finishing  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Rowan  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Salisbury  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Salisbury. 

Sayles  Biltmore  Bleacheries,  Biltmore. 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Asheville. 

Vick  Chemical  Co.,  Greensboro. 


“Seasonal  Variations  in  Placement  Op¬ 
portunities,”  based  on  more  than  180,000 
placements  made  in  12  major  industrial 
classifications. 

Increased  effectiveness  of  specialized 
services  to  Veterans  and  to  other  groups 
through  affiliation  with  the  Placement 
Service  for  Persons  with  Defective  Sight, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Increased  recognition  and  use  of  the 
Service  by  large  industry,  chain  stores 
and  retail  units,  and  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  Employment  offices  as  real 
community  centers  for  all  problems  of 
employment. 
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January  Building  Permits 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - - — 


There  were  61.5  per  cent  more  building  permits  issued  in  January  1939  than  in  January  1938 
for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs;  42.9  per  cent  more  permits  for  non-residential  buildings 
and  29.7  per  cent  more  residential  buildings.  The  total  increase  in  building  permits  issued  was 

46.1  per  cent.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction  in  January  1939  was  $1,646,124.00,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,124,241.00  in  January  1938,  or  an  increase  of  46.4  per  cent.  The  cost  of  residential 
buildings  and  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  showed  a  decrease  of  13.7  per  cent  and  30.9  per 
cent,  respectively.  However,  the  cost  of  non-residential  buildings  increased  from  $287,382.00  in 
January  1938  to  $952,608.00  in  January  1939,  or  231.5  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  permits  issued  in  January  1939  as  compared  with  December  1938  was 

30.1  per  cent  increase.  Residential  buildings  increased  35.6  per  cent;  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  29.2  per  cent,  and  non-residential  buildings  2.9  per  cent.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction 
in  January  1939  was  $1,646,124.00,  as  compared  with  $2,727,306.00  in  December  1938.  The  per  cent 
cost  decreased  39.6  per  cent.  The  greatest  decrease  was  60  per  cent  in  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs.  There  was  a  decrease  of  44.7  per  cent  in  non-residential  buildings  and  19.3  per  cent  in 
residential  buildings. 

The  tables  below  show  a  summary  of  the  building  activities  for  the  twenty-one  principal  cities 
of  North  Carolina  for  January  1939,  with  comparative  figures  for  January  1938  and  December  1938. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JANUARY  1938  AND  JANUARY  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  cost 

January 

1938 

January 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

January 

1938 

January 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . 

343 

501 

+46.1 

$1,124,241 

$1,646,124 

+  46.4 

Residential  buildings . 

138 

179 

+29.7 

669,380 

577,856 

-  13.7 

Non-residential  buildings . 

49 

70 

+42.9 

287,382 

952,608 

+231.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs.-  . 

156 

252 

+61.5 

107,479 

115,660 

—  30.9 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  DECEMBER  1938  AND  JANUARY  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

December 

1938 

January 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

December 

1938 

January 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

385 

501 

+30.1 

$2,727,306 

$1,646,124 

—39.6 

Residential  buildings  .- . 

132 

179 

+35.6 

716,172 

577,856 

—19.3 

Non-residential  buildings . 

68 

70 

+  2.9 

1,721,783 

952, 608 

—44.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs.— . . 

195 

252 

+29.2 

289,351 

115,660 

—60.0 

*  ■  ■  wr  JJiiHUtvni  DUlLDliMli 

CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING 


Buildings  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings . . _ .  144 

2- faraiIy  dwellings .  26 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings . 9 

Total  residential . .  179 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places .  2 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  latinderies, 

and  other  workshops . . . 

Garages,  public .  3 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwellings) . . . . 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  7 

Institutions . . . 2 

Public  buildings  (city,  county,  State) _ 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors'  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc . 4 

Stables  and  barns . .  1 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings . .  13 

All  other . . . . . . . 

T otal  non-residential . . . 70 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs; 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  177 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings . . . 5 

On  non-residential  buildings . . 70 

Total . . . 

Total  all  buildings . 501 

WOODLEAF  QUARRY  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  HONORED 


No. 

Cost 

144 

$ 

369,206 

26 

60,800 

9 

147,850 

179 

$ 

577,856 

9 

$ 

280, 000 

5 

28, 750 

3 

6,377 

31 

4,300 

7 

18,400 

2  ' 

183,413 

1 

286,500 

4 

400 

1 

100 

13 

144,350 

1 

IS 

70 

$ 

952,608 

177 

$ 

61,961 

5 

1 , 600 

70 

52,099 

252 

s 

115,060 

501 

$1,646,124 

RY 

EM- 

The  employees  and  their  families  of 
the  Woodleaf  Quarry,  Rowan  County, 
were  given  a  delightful  barbecue  on  Jan¬ 
uary  14th  as  an  award  for  having  op¬ 
erated  for  one  year  without  a  lost-time 
accident.  Mr.  Kimbell,  Safety  Superin¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  made  the 
principal  address.  It  is  the  policy  of 
this  company  to  give  a  barbecue  to  the 
employees  each  quarter  if  they  operate 
without  a  lost-time  accident  and  when 
they  operate  for  a  year  without  a  lost- 
time  accident  the  barbecue  is  given  not 
only  to  the  employees  but  to  their  fami¬ 
lies  as  well.  We  want  to  congratulate 
these  men  on  their  fine  safety  record. 


SUMMARY  OF  JANUARY  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  for  January  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Totals . 

Asheville . 

Charlotte. _ ... 

Concord.. . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ _ 

Goldsboro . 

Greensboro . 

High  Point . 

Kinston . 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh— . 

Rocky  Mount- 

Sal  isbury . . 

Shelby . . 

Statesville . 

Thomas  ville . 

Wilmington . 

Wilson _ 

Winston-Salem 


New  Residential  Buildings 

New'  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost 

Familihs 

Fc 

Provided 

)R 

January 

1938 

January 

1939 

January 

1938 

January 

1939 

January 

1938 

January 

1939 

January 
1938  ‘ 

January 

1939 

$669,380 

11,600 

429,770 

6,500 

27,550 

3,950 

8,900 

3,000 


43,950 

19,600 

7,000 

3,200 

18,075 

17,725 

8,000 

10,300 

3.350 
800 

7.350 
150 

38,610 


$577,856 

3,250 

113,396 

10,550 

55,585 

9,600 

8,225 

4,000 

9,725 

48,000 

18,875 

30,700 

16.000 
122,250 
18,750 
1 i , 775 


3,400 


21,700 

72,075 


237 


3 
119 

4 
12 

2 

2 

6 

14 

6 

5 
1 
7 

6 
5 


1 

4 

1 

32 


279 


1 

27 

10 

31 

5 

9 

2 

8 

25 

13 

11 


8 

66 

6 

8 


4 

42 


$287,382 

12,040 

201,850 


9,500 

225 

40 

2,400 


12,580 

1,385 

2,500 

300 

100 

12,725 

19,000 

175 


950 

52 

11,560 


$952, 608 


365, 130 
24,412 
7,000 
4,050 
100 
1 , 000 
1 1 , 000 

645 
1 , 690 
287, 225 
1,600 
153,900 

5.950 

3.950 
2,250 


2,518 

1,150 

78,438 


$167,479 

8,100 

31,750 

900 

26,375 

1,500 

2,183 

800 
5,165 
1 7, 453 
9,000 
350 


8,350 

3,750 

1,965 

850 


6,050 

750 

42,188 


$115,660 


7,719 

21,165 

3,250 

1,000 


5,785 

100 

16,960 

12,709 

2,000 

3,250 

3,686 

5,900 

3,250 

670 


1,300 

27,016 


Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 


January 

1938 


January 

1939 


*1, 1  4, 241 


31,740 

663,378 

7.400 
63,425 

5,675 

11,123 

5.400 
800 

61,695 

38,438 

18,500 

3,850 

18,175 

38,800 

30,750 

12,440 

4,200 

8(H) 

14,350 

952 

92,358 


$1,646,124 

376, 099 
158,973 
20, 800 
61,235 
9,700 
15,010 
15,000 
9,  S25 
65, 605 
33,274 
319,925 
4,850 
173,486 
134,100 
25,950 
14,695 


3,400 

2,518 

24,150 

177,529 
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SOUND  APPRENTICE. 
SHIP 

During  the  period  following  the  World 
War,  the  tendency  of  nearly  all  indus¬ 
trial  production  was  in  the  direction  of 
specialized  operations.  Leading  employ¬ 
ers,  labor  leaders  and  educators  have 
now  begun  to  realize  that  this  tendency 
must  be  curbed,  or  at  least  modified. 

The  “specialist”  system  in  times  of 
peak  production  may  work  satisfactorily. 
But  when  business  slows  up,  its  disad¬ 
vantages  begin  to  show.  The  man  whose 
experience  is  limited  to  one  small  op¬ 
eration  finds  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  find  a  job.  The  management  begins 
to  realize  that  the  large  turnover  in 
the  employment  of  such  workers  is  much 
more  costly  than  if  these  workers  could 
be  transferred  from  one  type  of  job  to 
another. 

Industry  is  aware  that  it  must  always 
have  skilled  workers.  It  is  aware  also 
that  it  is  much  more  economical  to 
employ  thoroughly  skilled  workers  than 
partly  skilled  workers.  They  realize 
that  the  slipshod  unskilled  worker  wastes 
materials,  requires  a  longer  time  to  do 
a  certain  job  than  a  competent  mechanic, 
and  that  there  are  some  types  of  work 
in  his  trade  that  he  cannot  do  at  all. 

If  skilled  work  is  just  as  necessary 
today  as  it  has  been  for  several  decades 
— and  experts  on  the  subject  agree  that 
it  is — then  how  shall  they  be  trained? 
The  answer  is  Sound  Apprenticeship. 

Before  the  North  Carolina  Legisla¬ 
ture  at  the  present  time  is  a  bill  designed 
to  provide  for  the  State  a  uniform 
method  whereby  cooperation  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  employers  and  to  labor  unions 
in  the  training  of  skilled  workmen.  This 
bill  is  based  on  the  idea  that  a  young 
man  can  attain  the  status  of  skilled 
worker  only  by  the  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion  of  employers  and  labor. 

It  is  recognized  that  many  boys  start 
out  to  learn  a  trade,  and  for  one  of  a 
dozen  reasons  the  young  man  may  not 
learn  the  trade  thoroughly.  If  he  does 
not  learn  it  thoroughly,  he  may  become 
discouraged  and  flounder  around  trying 
to  get  another  job.  He  may  offer  him¬ 
self  as  a  skilled  worker  to  an  employer, 
only  to  find  that  he  has  to  take  a  low 
wage  because  he  is  unable  to  do  all  the 
work  of  the  trade;  or  he  may  go  into 
business  for  himself,  to  the  misfortune 
of  the  public,  to  other  bona  fide  employ¬ 
ers,  to  labor  organizations,  and  to  him¬ 
self. 

Under  the  plan  provided  for  in  the 
apprenticeship  law  such  a  boy  comes 
under  the  supervision  of  a  local  joint 
apprenticeship  committee,  made  up  of 
equal  numbers  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  his  trade.  They  determine, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Council,  similarly  composed,  the 
amount  and  kind  of  training  he  needs 
to  become  a  thoroughly  skilled  mechanic. 
He  is  given  a  written  agreement  by  his 
employer,  which  sets  out  the  terms  of 
his  apprenticeship,  and  which  provides 
that  in  return  for  the  relatively  low 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


During  the  month  of  February  a  total 
of  639  establishments  were  inspected 
throughout  the  State  by  the  Division  of 
Standards  and  Inspections.  The  records 
of  the  inspectors  show  that  19,685  per¬ 
sons  were  employed  in  these  places  of 
business.  In  addition  to  the  639  regu¬ 
lar  inspections,  8  special  visits  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  com¬ 
pliances  with  outstanding  violations  and 
16  complaints  were  investigated. 

A  total  of  53  violations  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  law  and  95  child  labor  viola¬ 
tions  were  uncovered.  The  majority  of 
these  violations  were  found  in  mercan¬ 
tile  establishments.  There  were  6  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  seat  law,  284  of  the  safety 
code,  175  of  sanitation,  57  failures  to 


NEW  INDUSTRIES 

There  were  124  new  industries  es¬ 
tablished  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  year  1938.  New  additions  to  ex¬ 
isting  plants  numbered  78. 

Of  the  124  new  industries  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  estimated  that  90  new 
buildings  are  being  required  to  house 
operations.  The  cost  of  construction 
of  the  new  plants,  plus  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ditions  to  existing  buildings,  is  ap¬ 
praised  at  approximately  $8,000,000. 
The  total  number  of  wage  earners 
added  is  about  15,000.  The  addi¬ 
tional  pay  roll  from  new  industries 
and  plant  additions  in  the  State  will 
amount  to  $11,653,200  annually. 


keep  time  records  and  188  miscellaneous 
violations  reported,  or  a  total  of  858 
violations. 

In  order  to  secure  compliance  with 
labor  law  requirements  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections  to  prosecute  5  employers  in 
the  State  during  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary;  3  of  these  were  for  violations  of 
the  hour  law  for  women  workers,  1  for 
a  child  labor  violation  and  1  for  failure 
to  keep  time  records.  The  violations  of 
the  hour  law  for  women  were  in  2 
cafes  and  1  mercantile  establishment, 
the  child  labor  law  was  in  a  mattress 
factory  and  the  failure  to  keep  time 
records  was  in  a  cafeteria.  In  each 
case  the  employer  was  found  guilty. 
In  2  cases  the  defendant  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  charged  with  the  court  cost; 
in  1  case  he  was  given  a  two-year  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  and  charged  with  court 
cost;  in  the  child  labor  violation  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  found  guilty  of  technical 
violation  of  the  law  and  was  fined  cost 
of  the  court,  he  appealed  to  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  but  later  recalled  the  ap¬ 
peal  and  paid.  The  child  was  only  13 
years  of  age  and  was  seriously  injured 
working  at  hazardous  machinery.  One 
establishment  was  fined  and  taxed  with 
the  court  cost.  The  total  amount  of 
fines  and  court  cost  imposed  was  $60.15. 
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EDUCATION  IN  CHILD 
LABOR 

The  wheels  of  progress  roll  on.  No 
person  or  group  with  their  finite  limita¬ 
tions  can  stop  the  cavalcade  of  indus¬ 
trial  adjustments.  One  of  the  evidences 
of  this  industrial  evolution  is  education 
in  child  labor.  North  Carolina  has  made 
banner  strides  in  regimenting  industry 
and  education  in  this  pilgrimage  to  ideal 
working  conditions  for  juveniles. 

This  treatise  is  not  derogatory  to 
adult  labor;  rather,  it  is  a  monument  to 
the  foresight,  unselfishness,  devotion 
and  the  spirit  of  progress  of  the  older 
employees  in  behalf  of  the  tyro  workers. 

The  fact  that  employees  now  possess 
greater  educational  qualifications  than 
those  of  previous  times  is  indicative  of, 
First,  a  better  understanding  between 
capital  and  labor,  thus  giving  vent  to 
possibilities  heretofore  unknown;  Sec¬ 
ond,  employees  with  more  education  are, 
in  most  cases,  more  efficient,  and  are 
therefore  more  stable  because  of  their 
greater  possibilities  of  promotion;  Third, 
education  brings  more  clannishly  to¬ 
gether  capital  and  labor  on  a  common 
strata;  Fourth,  better  working  condi¬ 
tions  make  education  more  available; 
Fifth,  employees  are  ambitious  for  aca¬ 
demic  training  preparatory  for  trade  ap¬ 
prenticeship. 

During  three  recent  months,  a  total 
of  2,842  child  labor  certificates  were  is¬ 
sued  by  representatives  of  the  Labor 
Department  for  boys  and  girls  (white 
and  colored)  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
17  years  of  age.  These  certificates  were 
for  part-time  and  regular  employment. 
The  table  of  academic  efficiency  based 
on  the  last  grade  completed  follows: 


Ranking  Grade  No.  Employees 

First  . 11th  512 

Second  .  7  th  468 

Third  .  8th  400 

Fourth  .  10th  396 

Fifth  .  6th  341 

Sixth  .  9  th  333 

Seventh  .  5th  233 

Eighth  .  4th  141 

Ninth  .  12th  18 


From  this  study,  it  is  noted  that  1,308 
of  the  2,842  certificates  issued  were  for 
those  who  had  completed  some  part  of 
high  school  work.  While  the  12th  grade 
shows  only  18,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  only  about  12  schools  in  the  State 
have  twelve  grades,  therefore,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  512  in  the  11th  grade  are 
high  school  graduates.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  1,534  certificates  issued  during  this 
period,  27.7  per  cent  had  completed  the 
7th  grade.  This  would  indicate  that  a 
per  cent  of  these  workers  have  been 
tempted  by  the  lure  of  a  weekly  pay 
check,  or  that  they  have  become  dis¬ 
couraged  in  school  and  may  have  been 
bluffed  by  the  higher  academics  of  high 
school. 

Our  salute  goes  to  the  parents  of 
these  boys  and  girls  who  have  made  the 
school  record  of  these  workers  a  thing 
to  be  proud  of  by  the  whole  State.  Also, 
may  be  compliment  the  boys  and  girls 
on  their  eagerness  to  complete  their  edu¬ 
cation  before  launching  on  their  employ¬ 
ment  careers. 
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INEVITABLE 

(Copied  from  News  and  Observer,  Ral¬ 
eigh,  N.  C.,  March  10,  1939.) 


Foes  of  wage  and  hour  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  history 
of  similar  legislation  in  Congress. 

Such  legislation  is  inevitable.  No 
one  any  longer  seriously  questions  that 
fact.  To  defeat  moderate  legislation 
now  is  simply  to  invite  more  drastic 
legislation  later. 

When  a  wage  and  hour  bill  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  75th  Congress,  Represen¬ 
tative  Umstead  of  this  State  made  the 
prediction  that  the  defeated  bill  was  the 
most  moderate  proposal  its  foes  would 
ever  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  and 
that  a  subsequent  Congress  would  pass 
a  more  drastic  bill.  His  prediction 
proved  to  be  an  understatement.  A 
more  drastic  bill  was  passed,  not  by  a 
subsequent  Congress  but  by  the  same 
Congress. 

There  is  more  reason  for  making  the 
same  prediction  in  regard  to  the  bill 
now  pending  in  North  Carolina.  The 
pending  bill  proposes  lower  standards 
for  intrastate  industry  than  those  al¬ 
ready  imposed  under  the  Federal  Act 
upon  North  Carolinians  operating  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  difference  between  the  proposed 
State  bill  and  the  Federal  law.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  North  Carolina 
a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour 
and  a  maximum  work  week  of  48  hours, 
which  is  already  in  effect  for  women 
in  the  State.  The  Federal  law  provides 
for  a  series  of  limitations,  changing 
with  the  passage  of  time.  The  present 
limits  are  a  25-cent  wage  and  a  44-hour 
week.  But  when  the  next  General  As¬ 
sembly  convenes  those  operating  under 
the  Federal  law  will  be  paying  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  30  cents  an  hour  with  time 
and  one-half  for  all  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  40  a  week. 

Surely,  if  this  Legislature  waits  two 
years  to  act,  it  will  be  asked  to  pass  an 
act  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  act  as  it  will  be  at  that  time. 

But  the  real  reason  a  State  law  on 
this  subject  is  inevitable  is  identical 
with  the  real  reason  for  its  passage  at 
this  session.  There  is  need  for  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  in  North  Carolina. 
That  need  will  become  more  apparent 
rather  than  less  apparent  with  the  pass¬ 
age  of  time.  If  the  legislation  is  de¬ 
layed  for  two  years,  there  will  be  an 
irresistible  demand  for  it  and  its  pro¬ 
ponents  will  not  be  so  much  inclined  to¬ 
ward  moderation  as  they  are  at  this 
time. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 

JANUARY-FEBRUARY,  1939 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

Feb. 

„  % 
Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Feb. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Feb. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

Feb. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

Feb. 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing* 

Total . . 

510 

121,536 

+  1.0 

$1,821,099 

+  1.8 

$14.98 

+  .8 

36.6 

+  .8 

40.9 

+  .02 

Cotton 1 . . 

197 

61,715 

+  1.3 

814,269 

+  2.3 

13 . 19 

+  1.1 

36.2 

4*  -8 

36.6 

+  .3 

Hosiery 1 . 

57 

19,739 

+  2.8 

357,852 

+  4.6 

18.12 

+  1.7 

38.4 

+  2.9 

47.3 

—  1.1 

Furniture1 . 

27 

5,242 

+  3.4 

79,618 

4-13.2 

15.18 

+  9.5 

41.2 

+  8.3 

36.6 

—  .4 

Silk  anti  Rayon1 . 

14 

5,616 

—  1.5 

81,070 

—  5.6 

14.43 

—  4.2 

37.7 

—  4.8 

38.3 

+  -6 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco&  Snuff. 
Also  Cigarettes  1._. 

8 

10,899 

+  .1 

196,676 

■+■  - 1 

18.05 

+  .05 

32.4 

+  .03 

55.7 

NoChge. 

Other  Mfg . 

207 

18,325 

—  1.0 

321,614 

+  8.0 

17.55 

+  9.1 

36.96 

—  1.1 

47.5 

+11.2 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total  - . 

50 

2,229 

+  2.5 

30,926 

+  3.3 

13.87 

+  .8 

42.9 

+  2.6 

35.8 

—  1.9 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

189 

3,327 

+  1.8 

48,189 

+  -6 

14.48 

—  1.2 

39.93 

—  1.7 

35.6 

+  -7 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . . 

116 

1,888 

—14.5 

43,736 

—  4.3 

23.16 

+  11.9 

41.5 

+  6.2 

52.7 

+  7.2 

*  This  group  includes  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries. 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 


JACK  P.  MORISON  APPOINTED 
STATISTICIAN  IN  THE  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  Jack  P.  Morison,  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.,  has  been  appointed  Statistician  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.  He  replaces 
Mrs.  Pauline  W.  Horton,  who  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  Wage  and 
Hours  Division,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Morison  is  a  graduate  of  North¬ 
western  University  and  holds  a  Master’s 
Degree  from  that  institution.  He  is  an 
experienced  statistician.  For  the  past 
few  years  he  has  had  charge  of  person¬ 
nel  and  welfare  work  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corp,  at  Fort  Bragg.  He 
served  with  the  rank  of  Captain  at¬ 
tached  to  the  6th  Cavalry. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  FEBRUARY 


Asheville  Hosiery  Company,  Asheville. 
Bogle-Watkins  Corporation,  Greensboro. 
Burlington  Mills,  Inc.,  Greensboro. 
Cannon  Mills  Company,  Rockwell. 
Carolina  Aluminum  Co.,  Badin. 

Carolina  Baking  Co.,  Greensboro. 

Carter  Fabrics  Corp.,  Greensboro. 
Clinchfield  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marion. 
Dicks  Laundry,  Greensboro. 

Dillard  Paper  Company,  Greensboro. 
Efirds,  Albemarle. 

Greensboro  Overall  Co.,  Greensboro. 
Marion  Dry  Cleaners,  Marion. 

New  Method  Laundry.  Greensboro. 
Oakboro  Cotton  Mill,  Oakboro. 

Proximity  Mfg.  Co.,  Greensboro. 
Proximity  Print  Works,  Greensboro. 
Revolution  Cotton  Mills,  Greensboro. 
Rowan  Cotton  Mills  Co..  Salisbury. 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Greensboro. 
Textile  Specialty  Co.,  Greensboro. 

W.  Koury  &  Company,  Greensboro. 
White  Oak  Cotton  Mills,  Greensboro. 
White  Way  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Shelby. 


Sound  Apprenticeship 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

wage  he  gets  as  a  beginning  apprentice, 
he  has  a  reasonable  assurance  that  he 
will  actually  learn  his  trade,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  obtain  the  benefits  which  come 
to  a  competent  skilled  workman. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  law 
to  the  youth  of  North  Carolina? 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  not  enough 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  skilled 
worker,  especially  in  the  South.  His 
importance  has  too  often  been  mini¬ 
mized.  His  prestige,  as  a  result,  is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  a  skilled  work¬ 
man  in,  say,  England,  or  indeed,  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle-Western  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  apprenticeship  law,  and  the  general 
interest  which  it  has  created  among  em¬ 
ployers,  labor  leaders  and  educators  in 
the  State,  will  naturally  serve  as  a 
means  of  making  better  skilled  workers. 
By  making  better  skilled  workers,  we 
make  for  a  pride  in  craftsmanship  which 
is  indispensable  to  good  work.  When 
we  do  that  we  are  making  better  citi¬ 
zens,  who  appreciate  their  worth  to  their 
community,  and  we  make  the  community 
conscious  of  their  worth  to  it. 

Give  the  youth  of  North  Carolina  as¬ 
surance  that  in  return  for  persevering 
and  superior  training,  he  will  secure 
something  which  he  can  use  to  make  a 
decent  living,  and  which  enables  him  to 
“be  somebody,”  and  we  shall  have  skilled 
workers  second  to  none  anywhere. 

That,  in  a  word,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  North  Carolina  Apprenticeship  Bill. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Maine  Albright,  Director 


THE 

Veterans  9  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer— 

Report  for  February,  1939 


NEWS  ITEMS 


JANUARY  PLACEMENTS 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 


Benefit  Payments 

Benefit  payments  to  unemployed  and 
partially  unemployed  workers  in  North 
Carolina  through  March  10,  1939, 

amounted  to  $9,411,310.55,  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  from  employers  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1938  through  March  10,  1939, 

amounted  to  $21,447,446.61,  which  in¬ 
cluded  $341,392.54  in  interest  on  balance 
in  the  United  States  Treasury,  leaving 
a  balance  in  the  fund  as  of  March  10 
of  $12,036,136.06,  Chairman  Charles  G. 
Powell  of  the  State  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission,  reports. 

Collections  of  contributions  for  1936 
at  the  rate  of  nine-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  pay  rolls  of  covered  em¬ 
ployers  amounted  to  $3,060,514.09  and 
for  1937  at  the  rate  of  1.8  per  cent  of 
the  pay  rolls  amounted  to  $6,230,366.65. 
The  1938  contributions,  with  some  delin¬ 
quents  for  previous  years,  amounted  to 
$10,161,050.04. 

Deluge  of  Bad  Checks 
A  small  deluge  of  bad  checks  has  been 
received  in  the  Central  Office  of  the 
North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  Commission  this  year,  largely  in 
January,  and  most  of  them  were  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  contributions  due  for  1938,  to 
enable  the  employers  to  get  the  credit 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  avoid 
the  penalty  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Division  unless  the  State  con¬ 
tributions  were  paid  by  the  end  of 
January. 

The  Commission,  almost  monthly,  re¬ 
ceives  a  few  bad  checks,  but  practically 
all  of  them  are  made  good  in  a  short 
time.  For  contributions  for  1936  only 
three  checks,  amounting  to  $287.68,  and 
for  1937,  only  six  checks,  amounting 
to  $84.07,  have  not  been  made  good. 
The  firms  issuing  these  are  in  receiver¬ 
ships  and  part  of  it  will  be  realized 
when  the  liquidation  is  completed.  Dur¬ 
ing  1938,  for  1938  payments,  nine  bad 
checks  for  $1,034.75  had  not  been  made 
good. 

In  January,  however,  thirty-six  “rub- 
berchecks,”  amounting  to  $7,432.77,  were 
received,  most  of  them  from  employers 
who  sought  to  avoid  the  Federal  pen¬ 
alty.  Credit  cannot  be  given  on  these 
checks,  of  course,  and  the  firms  send¬ 
ing  them  will  probably  have  to  pay  the 
heavy  Federal  penalty.  The  State  pom- 
mission  will  finally  collect  on  practically 
all  of  these  checks,  except  that  in  cases 
of  receiverships  only  a  part  may  be  re- 
a]lze(] 

Low-Cost  Collections 
Cost  of  collecting  contributions  from 
North  Carolina  employers  under  the 
State  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
in  1938  was  only  1.11  cents  for  each 
dollar  or  $1.11  for  each  $100.00  col¬ 
lected.  Collections  for  1938  reached 
$9,799,624.19,  for  which  the  cost  was 
$108,969.46.  A  few  years  ago  Die 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  office 
for  North  Carolina  reduced  the  cost  of 
collection  to  between  five  and  six  cents 
on  each  dollar  collected,  and  pointed  to 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


By  SILAS  F.  CAMPBELL 

January  1939  placements  made  by  of¬ 
fices  of  the  State  Employment  Service 
exceeded  by  215  per  cent  the  number  of 
placements  made  in  the  same  month  of 
1938;  the  Nation’s  increase  was  46  per 
cent.  North  Carolina,  with  only  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  applicants 
registered  in  the  United  States,  filled 
3.5  per  cent  of  the  jobs.  This  State 
placed  22  per  cent  of  the  persons  for 
whom  work  was  found  in  the  9  South 
Atlantic  States.  North  Carolina  stood 
5th  among  all  States  in  number  of 
January  placements. 

Workers  in  North  Carolina  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  2,000  active  occupations.  The 
Employment  Service  placed  individuals 
in  402  of  these  during  the  first  month 
of  this  year,  none  of  which  were  relief 
placements.  The  majority  of  the  jobs 
filled  represented  private  industry  and 
approximately  77  per  cent  were  of  regu¬ 
lar  duration. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  place¬ 
ments  were  not  limited  to  domestic  help 
and  construction  laborers.  The  37  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  for  whom  employ¬ 
ment  was  found  included  lawyers,  tech¬ 
nicians  and  administrative  officers;  sales¬ 
persons  were  placed  in  202  positions; 
clerical  workers  in  156;  craftsmen  in 
1,366;  production  workers  in  725.  Jobs 
were  found  for  2,121  personal  service 
workers  and  2,545  laborers. 

Employment  offices  continue  to  ren¬ 
der  helpful  service  to  North  Carolina 
manufacturers.  For  instance,  during 
1938,  a  particularly  hard  year  for  the 
manufacturing  industry,  the  Service 
made  9,125  placements  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  more  than  any  other  year 
since  the  Service  was  established.  An 
average  of  13  applicants  per  working 
day,  or  a  total  of  327  persons,  were 
placed  in  textile  plants  in  January 
1939;  54  different  occupations  were  rep¬ 
resented. 


Private  construction,  representing  109 
occupations,  absorbed  322  Employment. 
Service  registrants. 

January  placements  also  indicated 
that  more  and  more  North  Carolina 
employers  are  using  to  advantage  the 
facilities  of  the  job  clearance  system 
operated  by  the  State  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice.  This  State  was  called  on  for 
flying  instructors  from  a  point  as  far 
distant  as  Nebraska.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  North  Carolina  job  was  filled  by  the 
Service  with  a  tailor  of  military  uni¬ 
forms  from  as  far  away  as  Baltimore. 
Through  the  intrastate  clearance  sys¬ 
tem,  employers  have  access  to  any  of  the 
139,000  workers  registered  in  North 
Carolina;  by  means  of  the  interstate 
clearance  procedure,  North  Carolina  em¬ 
ployers  may  select  their  workers  fiom 
any  of  the  millions  of  applicants  reg- 
istered  in  public  employment  offices 
throughout  the  United  States. 

These  January  figures  give  additional 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  useful  to  North  Carolina  labor 
and  North  Carolina  employers.  The 


Letters  Written  .  278 

Folders  Reviewed  .  299 

Examinations  Secured  .  20 

Hospitalization  .  4 

Office  Interviews  .  69 

Appearances  Before  Board  .  99 

New  Cases  Handled  .  45 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  241 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  286 

Compensation  .  15 

Increased  Compensation  . $  484.60 

Back  Compensation  . $1,145.51 


NEW  HOSIERY  MILLS  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


Figures  recently  released  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufac¬ 
turers  show  very  plainly  that  the  hos¬ 
iery  business  is  moving  South. 

During  1938  a  total  of  91  new  hosiery 
mills  were  opened  in  the  United  States. 
Of  this  number  70  located  in  the  South 
and  21  in  the  Northern,  Western  and 
Middle-Western  States. 

More  new  hosiery  mills  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  North  Carolina  in  1938  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  figures  just  prepared. 
A  total  of  45  new  hosiery  plants — both 
full-fashioned  and  seamless — located  in 
North  Carolina  during  1938,  of  which 
37  began  knitting.  Of  these  37  that 
actually  started  operations  last  year, 
19  were  full-fashioned  and  18  seamless. 

During  the  year  39  new  full-fashioned 
hosiery  mills  were  established  in  South¬ 
ern  States,  while  only  15  new  mills  were 
established  in  all  the  Northern,  Middle- 
Western  and  Western  States.  Of  the 
39  new  full-fashioned  mills  that  opened 
in  the  South  last  year,  19  were  in  North 
Carolina,  3  in  Tennessee,  2  in  Georgia 
and  9  in  all  the  other  Southern  States. 
Of  the  15  that  located  in  States,  other 
than  Southern,  12  were  started  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Delaware,  2  in  all  of  New 
England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and 
only  1  in  the  West  and  Middle-West. 

The  figures  show  that  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  full-fashioned  hosiery  mills 
closed  last  year  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  area  as  were  established  in  the 
Southern  States,  namely  39.  Of  the 
39  mills  that  closed  32  were  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware,  5  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

A  total  of  31  new  seamless  mills  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  South  during  1938,  of  which 
18  located  in  North  Carolina,  while  only 
6  new  seamless  hosiery  mills,  located  in 
the  Northern,  Western  and  Middle-West- 
ern  States.  Eight  seamless  mills  closed 
in  the  Northern,  Western  and  Middle- 
Western  area  during  the  same  period. 

North  Carolina  got  over  49  per  cent 
of  all  the  hosiery  mills  that  were  opened 
and  approximately  64  per  cent  of  all  the 
mills  that  came  to  the  South.  Of  the 
full-fashioned  seamless  hosiery  mills  just 
a  little  less  than  50  per  cent  located 
irf  this  State  and  approximately  58  per 
cent  of  the  seamless  hosiery  mills  were 
established  here. 


steady  progress  that  is  being  made  by 
the  organization  grows  more  apparent 
each  month  and  each  year  as  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  public  placements  decreases 
and  the  ratio  of  placements  in  private 
industry  increases. 
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February  Building  Permits 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


Building  construction  in  North  Carolina  continues  on  the  upward  trend  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  year-ago  period,  according  to  the  February  reports  from  the  principal 
cities  of  the  State.  A  total  of  $1, 205, 061  was  reported  as  being  spent  on  514  projects 
in  the  21  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more.  This  is  a  30.2  per  cent 
increase  over  the  figures  for  February  1938. 

Comparing  the  dollar  value  of  the  different  types  of  building  during  February 
1939  with  February  1938,  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  increased  78  per  cent; 
non-residential  buildings  51.7  per  cent,  and  residential  buildings  5.3  per  cent.  Liv¬ 
ing  quarters  for  229  families  were  provided  in  the  new  residential  dwellings. 

Durham  reported  $342,060  as  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  work  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1939,  against  $55,225  during  the  same  period  one  year  ago.  This  was  the  largest 
building  program  reported  for  the  month,  and  over  71  per  cent  was  reported  as 
being  spent  on  non-residential  buildings. 

While  the  February  expenditures  show  a  gain  over  the  same  period  in  1938,  when 
compared  with  the  January  1939  building  we  find  a  decrease  of  26.7  per  cent.  There 
was  a  drop  in  the  non-residential  buildings  of  53.7  per  cent  and  a  decrease  of  8.2 
per  cent  in  the  residential  buildings.  Additions  and  alterations  in  February  1939 
increased  100  per  cent  over  the  additions  and  alterations  of  January  1939. 

The  tables  presented  on  this  page  show  the  February  building  activity  for  the 
different  cities  reporting,  the  types  of  building  construction,  and  the  percentage 
changes  as  compared  with  February  1938  and  January  1939. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  FEBRUARY  1938  AND  FEBRUARY  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

February 

1938 

February 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

February 

1938 

February 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total... . . . . . . . 

457 

514 

+12.5 

$  926,574 

81,206,061 

+30.2 

Residential  buildings...  . .  ..  . . . . 

167 

1515 

+  16. 8 

503,760 

530,355 

+  5.3 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

67 

87 

+29.9 

292, 680 

444,118 

+51.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs _  _ 

223 

232 

+  4.0 

130,134 

231,588 

+78.0 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JANUARY  1939  AND  FEBRUARY  1939 


Kind  op  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

January 

1939 

February 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

January 

1939 

February 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

501 

514 

+:2.e 

$1,646,124 

$1,206,061 

—26.7 

Residential  buildings.— . 

179 

195 

+  8,9 

577,856 

530,355 

—  8.2 

Non-residential  buildings . . . 

70 

87 

+24.3 

952,608 

441,118 

—53.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs..  . 

252 

232 

—  7.9 

115,660 

231,588 

+  100.2 

TYPE  OF  FEBRUARY  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING 


Buildings  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings . . . .  167 

2- family  dwellings .  22 

1 -family  and  2-family  dwellings  (with 

stores  therewith) . . 

Multi-family  (3  or  more  families) 

dwellings . 

Multi-family  dwellings  with  stores  or 

shops  therewith . 

Other  non-housekeeping  dwellings . 

Total  residential .  105 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places 

Churches  . 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries 

and  other  workshops . .  2 

Garages,  public..... . .  2 

Garages,  private .  31 

Gasoline  and  service  stations . . 

Institutions . . 

Office  buildings,  including  banks . 

Public  works  and  utilities . 

Schools . 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc .  6 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings . .  26 

All  other .  3 

Total  non-residential .  87 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

On  residential  buildings .  153 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings..... . 

On  non-residential  buildings... . 

Total  additions,  alterations  and 

repairs . 232 

Total  all  buildings . .  514 


No. 

Cost 

...  167 

f 

447,730 

...  22 

47, 125 

...  1 

2,000 

...  3 

14,000 

...  1 

10,000 

...  1 

9,500 

...  105 

t 

530,355 

...  1 

t 

22,000 

_  4 

26,100 

2 

22,500 

2 

5,750 

...  31 

3,970 

...  5 

25,790 

...  1 

1 , 000 

...  1 

1,000 

...  1 

500 

4 

288,660 

3,125 

...  26 

42,948 

775 

...  87 

$ 

444,118 

...  153 

$ 

62,604 

25 

128,479 

...  54 

40,505 

$  231,588 
$1,206,061 


News  Items 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
the  feat  as  a  remarkable  achievement. 
The  cost  of  the  collections  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  that 
cost. 

Road  Sentences  and  Fines 
Several  indictments  have  been  brought 
in  the  past  few  months  and  either  fines 
or  jail  sentences  imposed  on  claimants 
who  reported  no  earnings  or  reported 
earnings  less  than  they  actually  re¬ 
ceived  when  reporting  to  the  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Offices.  Stiff  road  sentences 
have  been  imposed  in  several  instances 
of  deliberate  violations  of  the  law. 


SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

 Totals  for  February  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


New  Residential  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  op 

All  Construction 
Work 

CITY 

Estimati 

sd  Cost 

Families 

Fc 

Provided 

r 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

February 

1938 

February 

1939 

February 
1938  ‘ 

February 

1939 

February 

1938 

February 

1939 

February 
1938  ‘ 

February 

1939 

February 

1938 

February 

1939 

Totals . 

$503,760 

$530,355 

201 

$292,680 

$444,118 

$130,134 

$231,588 

$926,574 

$1,206,061 

Asheville . 

Charlotte . . 

26,200 

103,210 

8,300 

46,850 

350 

17,950 

100,325 

11,600 

79,010 

15,000 

22,010 

6,050 

4,500 

41,050 

17,450 

25,250 

4 

30 

5 

20 

1 

5 

40 

8,465 

123,240 

450 

4,000 

550 

350 

45,630 

2,000 

245,550 

6,825 

20,135 

5,060 

41,490 

23,300 

Concord.— . 

8,513 

246,585 

154,468 

Durham . 

775 

4,375 

400 

9,525 

14,000 

Elizabeth  City . 

4 

9 

17,500 

55,225 

342,060 

Fayetteville . 

16,100 

f> 

400 

1,350 

15,400 

Gastonia . 

4,500 

19,600 

40,000 

13,300 

41,150 

6,000 

37,800 

37,700 

8,400 

5,250 

3,000 

600 

3,450 

5 

■1 , 098 
2,000 
1,250 

22,475 

26,108 

Goldsboro . 

4 

3 

5,000 

0,375 

6,170 

1 , 500 

6,000 

22,265 

Greensboro . 

9,710 

112,255 

2 , 825 
25,347 
7,816 

22,425 

10,750 

High  Point . 

Kinston . 

5 

18 

ii 

ii 

115,516 

12,075 

75,657 

133,371 

162,941 

35,695 

New  Bern . 

1 , 675 
800 

355 

42,825 

26,505 

6, 185 

Raleigh . 

31,535 

18,550 

15,150 

8,300 

8,500 

13,800 

2,700 

9,610 

1,425 

3,500 

1,825 

9,300 

2,285 

7,300 

Rocky  Mount . 

14 

6 

6 

4 

1 

3 

7 

11 

8 

6 

4,388 

18,606 

47,410 

54,529 

Salisbury..... . 

8, 725 

8,150 

4,265 

47,275 

31,540 

Shelby . 

4,250 

2,900 

4,950 

14,800 

24,350 

Statesville . 

1,025 

4,733 

9,820 

11,808 

19,145 

15,300 

20,000 

19,400 

8,000 

174,060 

Thomasville..  _ _ 

Wilmington . 

4 

2 

6,800 

6,200 

12,125 

500 

74,515 

3,000 

12,000 

4  575 

15,300 

600 

Winston-Salem . . . . . 

81 ,400 

7,500 

80,225 

39 

3 

42 

7,850 

20,393 

19,320 

109,643 
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BUILDING  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  1938 


Public,  institutional  and  all 
other  construction  work,  with 
the  exception  of  private  dwell¬ 
ings,  reached  its  peak  during 
1938  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  with  an  expenditure  of 
$2,301,000.  Construction  on 
private  dwellings  was  great¬ 
est  in  April,  with  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $801,000. 

During  1938,  North  Caro¬ 
linians  spent  $7,257,156  for 
the  construction  of  private 
homes;  this  is  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  one-family,  two-fam¬ 
ily,  and  one-family  and  two- 
family  dwellings  with  stores 
or  shops  therein.  There  were 
only  21  structures  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  type  (with  stores  or  shops 
therein),  providing  for  38  fam¬ 
ilies,  with  a  total  construc¬ 
tion  cost  of  $57,500. 

The  figures  in  this  private 
home  construction  summary 
indicate  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tendency  toward 
the  duplex,  or  the  two-family 
dwelling.  There  were  325 
such  buildings  constructed  in 
1938,  providing  homes  for  650 
families,  at  a  total  construc¬ 
tion  cost  of  $792,175.  This 
an  increase  over  previous 
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DIVISION  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


years  in  two-family  dwellings. 

The  two  months  during  1938, 
which  were  popular  for  duplex 
construction,  were  April  and 
October,  with  45  units  re¬ 
ported  for  each  of  these 
months.  The  lowest  number 
of  these  homes  goes  to  July, 
with  a  total  of  10. 

As  would  be  expected,  the 
one-family  dwellings  lead  the 
field  of  private  home  construc¬ 
tion,  with  a  total  of  2,146 
units  during  1938.  The  cost 
of  construction  of  these  homes 
was  $6,407,481. 

The  average  cost  (per  unit) 
was  lower  for  the  two-family  (duplex)  dwellings  than  tor 
the  one-family  dwellings  in  1938.  The  average  cost  per  unit 
for  two-family  dwellings  was  $2,437 ;  this  is  $548  less  than 
the  average  cost  of  one-family  dwellings  constructed  during 
the  year;  the  cost  for  the  single  home  being  $2,985.  The  cost 
of  the  one-family  and  two-family  dwellings  with  stores  or 
shops  per  unit  averaged  $2,738. 

A  study  of  construction  in  North  Carolina  reveals  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  first  quarter  of  1939  over  the  same  period  for 

last  year.  . 

The  gain  in  construction  cost  (for  all  construction)  is 
$145,983  over  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  1938.  Should  this 
increase  continue  throughout  the  year,  North  Carolina  will 
show  an  increase  in  expenditures  for  buildings  of  approxi¬ 
mately  a  million  dollars  over  the  previous  year. 

One  of  the  causes  for  this  increase  is  the  number  of  dwell¬ 
ings  provided  in  the  quarter  of  1939.  The  first  quarter  ol 
last  year  showed  a  total  of  727  families  provided  for,  while 
the  three  months  of  this  year  give  us  the  total  of  908;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  181  families  provided  for  in  new  dwellings.  Ihis 
does  not  mean  that  all  of  them  are  in  one-family  and  two- 
family  dwellings.  An  increase  is  recognized  in  multi-family 

(apartment)  dwellings.  .  , 

The  deciding  factor  in  the  quarterly  (Continued  on  1  age  k) 


Inspections 

The  report  of  the  Division 
of  Standards  and  Inspections 
shows  that  629  establishments 
were  inspected  during  the 
month  of  March;  63  compli¬ 
ance  visits  were  made  and  218 
conferences  were  held.  There 
was  a  total  of  21,514  em¬ 
ployees  working  in  the  estab¬ 
lishments  visited. 

Violations 

The  total  number  of  viola¬ 
tions  reported  for  the  month 
was  821.  Safety  Code  viola¬ 
tions  led  with  306;  sanitation 
came  second  with  203;  there 
were  81  hour  law  violations; 
74  failures  to  keep  time  rec¬ 
ords;  36  failures  to  provide 
proper  drinking  water  facili¬ 
ties;  2  failures  to  provide 
seats,  and  119  miscellaneous 
violations. 

In  addition  to  the  above  vio¬ 
lations,  there  were  144  Child 
Labor  violations  reported  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Complaints 

During  the  month  of  March, 
32  complaints  were  investi¬ 
gated.  Of  these,  9  were  from 
employees  in  mills;  6  from 
cafe  employees;  3  each  from 
laundries,  mercantile  and  fur¬ 
niture  establishments;  2  from 
service  stations,  and  1  each 
from  a  hotel,  realty  bond  com¬ 
pany,  place  of  amusement, 
bakery  dairy  products  and 
mica  company.  Of  the  32  com¬ 
plaints,  20  were  regarding  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  maximum  hour 
law;  5  were  for  unsatisfactory 
working  conditions,  3  child 
labor  violations,  2  failures  to 
keep  time  records  and  1  a  com¬ 
plaint  regarding  the  stretch¬ 
out  system  and  1  complaint 
anegea  management  im.™  to  give  complainant  employment 
as  promised.  Upon  investigation,  13  of  the  complaints  were 
without  foundation  and  could  not  be  substantiated  and  19  were 
found  to  be  violations  of  the  State  Labor  Laws.  In  all  cases 
immediate  compliance  was  made  or  corrections  were  promised 
for  the  future. 

Prosecutions 

There  were  6  firms  prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  State 
Labor  Laws  during  the  month  of  March.  Firms  prosecuted 
included  3  cafes,  1  place  of  amusement,  1  ice  cream  parlor 
and  1  mercantile  establishment.  The  3  cafes  violated  the 
maximum  hour  law  and  2  of  them  failed  to  keep  time  lecords. 
The  theatre  was  found  working  minors  without  employment 
certificates.  The  ice  cream  parlor  was  violating  the  maximum 
hour  law  and  the  child  labor  law.  The  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment  was  working  minors  without  employment  certificates 
and  working  a  17-year  old  boy  more  than  9  hours  in  an  estab¬ 
lishment  selling  beer.  ,  ...  ~  ,  .  > 

In  4  cases  the  defendants  plead  guilty,  were  fined,  charged 
with  the  cost  and  given  suspended  sentences.  In  the  other  2 
cases  the  defendants  plead  “not  guilty,”  but  conviction  was 
secured  in  both  cases  and  prayer  for  judgment  was  suspended 
upon  payment  of  cost  and  compliance  with  State  Labor  Laws 
in  the  future.  The  total  of  the  fines  and  cost  was  $103.15. 
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LABOR  LAWS  ENACTED  AND 
AMENDED 


While  all  of  the  legislation  supported 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  was  not 
enacted,  we  do  feel  that  several  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  have  been  taken  and  that 
the  way  has  been  paved  for  more  pro¬ 
gressive  labor  legislation  at  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly,  recently  ad¬ 
journed,  did  not  enact  wage-hour  legis¬ 
lation  similar  to  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  we  hoped 
would  be  done,  but  left  such  action  open 
for  the  next  General  Assembly. 

After  it  was  apparent  that  the  Legis¬ 
lators  were  not  ready  to  enact  a  State 
Fair  Labor  Standards  law,  proponents 
of  such  legislation  suggested  a  measure 
to  provide  for  a  committee  to  make  an 
extensive  study  of  wage-hour  conditions 
and  to  report  back  to  the  next  General 
Assembly  its  findings.  The  measure  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  and  that  four 
other  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
Governor  Hoey. 

So,  while  the  desired  end  was  not 
reached,  definite  steps  were  taken  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  legislation  to  fit 
in  with  the  Federal  Law  will  be  passed 
at  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  By  that  time,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act  will  be  in  full  operation,  and 
the  differences  in  the  State  and  Federal 
provisions  will  be  so  apparent  that  em¬ 
ployers  generally  will  doubtless  agree 
that  we  should  have  State  legislation 
to  conform  to  the  National  Law.  Em¬ 
ployers  engaged  in  interstate  business 
will  demand  that  others  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions;  while  local  service 
establishments  will  have  trouble  in  keep¬ 
ing  efficient  workers  if  they  operate  for 
longer  hours  or  pay  lower  per-hour 
wages.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that 
a  conforming  act  will  be  demanded  by 
all  employers. 

Under  another  measure,  introduced  by 
Senator  Separk,  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  is  authorized  to  assist  and 
cooperate  in  enforcing  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  and  to  accept  payment  or 
reimbursement  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  therefor. 

Another  law  provides  for  setting  up 
a  division  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  supervise  voluntary  apprenticeship 
training  in  the  various  arts  and  crafts 
of  trades  and  industries  in  the  State. 
This  measure  will  open  up  to  young 
people  an  opportunity  to  obtain  train¬ 
ing  for  profitable  employment  and  cit¬ 
izenship.  Representative  Butler,  of 
Burke  County,  introduced  this  measure. 

Representative  Seely,  of  Carteret,  and 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- - Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 

FEBRUARY-MARCH,  1939 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

March 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

March 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

March 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

March 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

March 

„  % 
Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing* 

NoChge. 

Total . 

553 

128,154 

+  1.9 

$1,895,604 

4*1 

*14.79 

—  .4 

36.4 

+  .3 

41.0 

Cotton 1 . 

236 

69, 167 

T  M 

900, 990 

+  .9 

13.03 

—  _2 

35.7 

_ I  2 

36.6 

+  .7 

Hosiery 1 . 

63 

21,337 

+  0.0 

390,763 

+  .8 

18.31 

—  4.9 

37.8 

+  1.4 

51.3 

—  1.5 

Furniture1 . 

28 

5,4811 

+  1.0 

78,653 

—4.3 

14.35 

—  5.3 

39.3 

—4.2 

36.0 

—  1.5 

Silk  and  Ravon 1 . 

10 

5,818 

—  2.1 

86,525 

—  .0 

14.87 

+  1.4 

37.8 

—  .8 

39.4 

+  2.3 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco&  Snuff. 
Also  Cigarettes  L... 

0 

7,068 

-T  •  1 

147,076 

+7.8 

20.81 

+  7.8 

34.9 

+8.8 

59.5 

—  .9 

Other  Mfg . 

204 

19,284 

+  2.S 

291,657 

+4.0 

15.12 

+  1.1 

36.9 

4*3 . 6 

40.9 

—  2.1 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total2 . 

48 

1,761 

+  6.8 

22,568 

+4.3 

12.82 

—  2.4 

47.6 

+2.1 

23.9 

—  .5 

Retail  Trade 

Total . . 

377 

4,981 

■f  3.G 

61,538 

+3.1 

23.55 

—  2.6 

35.6 

—  .8 

33.2 

—  .1 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . 

125 

1,624 

—19.8 

43,504 

—6.3 

26 . 79 

+  16.9 

42.8 

+3.8 

00.6 

+  15.5 

*  This  group  includes  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries. 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 


Representative  Thomas,  of  Brunswick, 
introduced  a  bill,  later  enacted,  amend¬ 
ing  the  Boiler  Inspection  Law,  re-enact¬ 
ing  a  section  of  the  law  requiring  a 
fee  of  §1.00  for  operating  certificates 
on  all  boilers  operated  in  the  State. 
This  amendment  will  give  the  Bureau 
of  Boiler  Inspection  sufficient  funds  for 
operation  for  the  first  time  since  its 
creation. 

Enactment  of  a  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Hatcher,  of  Burke,  amends  the 
Mines  and  Quarries  Law  and  enables 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  and  assistance  to  quarry  opera¬ 
tors  and  their  employees,  similar  to  that 
now  given  only  to  mines. 

The  Department  of  Labor’s  Division 
of  Standards  and  Inspections,  under  a 
measure  introduced  by  Representative 
Cherry,  of  Gaston,  and  Representative 
Bryant,  of  Durham,  can  now  proceed 
in  civil  action  against  employers  who 
violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  safety 
rules  and  regulations,  rather  than  by 
criminal  indictments.  This  eliminates 
branding  as  a  criminal  an  employer 
who  fails  to  conform,  a  condition  the 
Department  has  long  considered  too 
harsh.  This  is  an  important  step  in 
our  safety  work  in  industrial  plants. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MARCH 


Adams-Millis  Corp.,  Plants  No.  1  and  No.  7, 
High  Point. 

American  Bakeries  Company,  Fayetteville. 
Amos  Hosiery  Mills,  High  Point. 

Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Lexington. 

Carolina  Container  Co.,  High  Point. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Fayetteville. 


Continental  Furniture  Co.,  High  Point. 

Duke  Power  Co..  Spencer. 

Durham  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Durham. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Cloth  Room  and 
Plant  No.  6,  Erwin. 

Guilford  Hosiery  Mills,  High  Point. 

Highland  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  High  Point. 
Silver-Knit  Hosiery  Mill,  High  Point. 

Slane  Hosiery  Mill,  High  Point. 

Stanback  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Triangle  Hosiery  Co.,  High  Point. 

Tuscarora  Cotton  Mill,  Inc.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Wiscassett  Mills  Co.,  Plants  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  7,  Albemarle. 


$15,000  Fine 

New  York,  April  11. — (AP) — A 
vice-president  of  Picardy  Mills,  Inc., 
one  of  the  nation’s  largest  glove 
manufacturing  firms,  was  fined  $15,- 
000.00  yesterday  in  the  first  crim¬ 
inal  prosecution  in  New  York  under 
the  Federal  Wages  and  Hours  Act. 

The  defendant,  Nathaniel  Breath, 
29,  pleaded  guilty  to  withholding 
$1,700.00  in  wages  due  three  girl 
employees,  none  over  19  years  old. 

Federal  Judge  Robert  A.  Inch  sus¬ 
pended  $12,000.00  of  the  fine  on 
Breath’s  promise  to  repay  his  em¬ 
ployees.  He  was  given  two  weeks 
to  pay  the  remaining  $3,000.00  and 
put  on  probation  for  three  months. 

“The  fine  ought  to  be  paid,”  said 
Judge  Inch,  “so  that  other  indus¬ 
tries  seeking  to  evade  the  law  from 
a  business  point  of  view  would  find 
it  an  unprofitable  affair.” 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Cbab.  G.  I’owell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Sboford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Matnb  Albrigbt,  Director 


“MERIT  RATING” 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

“Merit  Rating”  has  been  provided  for 
North  Carolina  Employers  by  the  1939 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  primary  object  of  the  amendment 
is  to  try  to  stabilize  employment,  and 
offers  as  an  incentive  to  employers  in 
the  State  a  lower  rate  of  contributions, 
after  such  employers  have  established, 
over  a  period  of  thi'ee  years,  their  right 
to  such  lower  contributions  by  means  of 
showing  steady  employment.  The  em¬ 
ployer  will  receive  no  credit  for  three 
years,  and  no  specific  changes  are 
made  in  the  manner  of  making  contri¬ 
bution  reports,  or  the  rate  of  contribu¬ 
tions,  for  three  years. 

It  provides  that  individual  employer 
accounts  be  maintained  and  that  benefits 
be  paid  to  former  employees  and  charged 
to  those  accounts  of  their  former  em¬ 
ployers.  One-half  of  the  1938  con¬ 
tributions  are  to  be  credited  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  employer  accounts,  the  remain¬ 
der  going  into  the  “pooled  fund.”  Be¬ 
ginning  with  January  1,  1939,  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  reserve  account  will  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  75  per  cent  of  his  contribu¬ 
tions  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent 
will  go  into  the  “pooled  fund.” 

If,  at  any  time,  an  employer’s  reserve 
becomes  exhausted  from  payment  of 
benefits  to  his  former  employees,  then 
such  employees  are  to  be  paid  benefits 
from  the  “pooled  fund,”  but  the  amounts 
thus  paid  are  charged  to  the  employer’s 
account. 

When  an  employer  accumulates  as  much 
as  7%  per  cent  of  his  payroll,  based  on 
the  payroll  of  the  last  completed  cal¬ 
endar  year,  or,  the  employer’s  credit  bal¬ 
ance  is  as  much  as  five  times  the  largest 
amount  of  compensation  paid  from  his 
fund  within  any  one  of  the  three  pro¬ 
ceeding  calendar  years,  then  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  authorized  to  issue  credits 
to  such  employer,  up  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  contributions  he  is 
due  to  pay  the  Commission,  the  re¬ 
maining  25  per  cent,  paid  by  the  em¬ 
ployer,  going  into  the  “pooled  fund” 
account. 

This  will  be  an  important  saving,  but 
it  will  be  1942  before  any  employer  in 
Nprth  Carolina  can  receive  this  credit. 
Also,  if  the  employer’s  reserve  begins  to 
drop  through  paying  benefits  to  his  for¬ 
mer  employees,  then  the  Commission 
does  not  allow  the  credit,  and  will  col¬ 
lect  contributions  until  the  reserve 
again  reaches  the  required  percentage. 

The  Commission  annually  will  submit 
a  statement  to  each  employer,  showing 
the  amount  of  credits  to  and  charges 
against  his  individual  account. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  amendment 
that  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State, 
informed  of  the  condition  of  the  “pooled 
fund,”  may  declare  that  an  emergency 
exists,  and  the  Commission  may  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  to  be  placed  in 
the  “pooled  fund”  up  to  60  per  cent, 
instead  of  the  present  25  per  cent,  the 
remainder  going  to  the  employer’s  in¬ 
dividual  account. 


REGISTRATION  AND  PLACE¬ 
MENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT,  Director 

An  increasing  number  of  the  employer 
orders  which  come  to  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  are  for  high  type  pro¬ 
fessional  workers. 

In  February  of  this  year,  252  profes¬ 
sional  workers  registered  at  local  offices 
in  the  State.  In  the  same  month,  151 
persons  who  were  trained  for  the  pro¬ 
fessions  were  placed  in  employment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many 
types  of  professions  represented.  Among 
the  well-equipped  applicants  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  classification  who  have  regis¬ 
tered  since  February  1st  are:  A  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  who  had  studied  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  at  Oxford  University;  a 
medical  doctor;  a  lawyer  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  apprenticeship  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vienna;  a  fingerprint  expert 
whose  testimony  had  convicted  notori¬ 
ous  gang  members;  a  former  publicity 
director  for  the  Democratic  Party;  a 
mill  executive  who  had  supervised  a 
chain  of  thirty  plants;  a  commercial 
teacher  with  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  S.  A.  de¬ 
grees;  high  school  teachers  with  M.  A. 
degrees;  a  young  woman  qualified  to 
write  radio  scripts  and  direct  plays;  a 
college  instructor  trained  at  Johns-Hop- 
kins  and  the  University  of  Geneva;  a 
mural  painter  and  an  interior  decorator; 
a  graduate  male  nurse  of  Hollywood 
who  had  nursed  such  celebrities  as 
Adolph  Menjou,  movie  star,  and  Martin 
Johnson,  the  explorer;  and  a  ballet  dan¬ 
cer  who  performed  at  Radio  City  Music 
Hall. 

Of  the  many  employer  requests  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  past  few  months  for  per¬ 
sons  in  the  professional  brackets,  three 
orders,  all  given  by  State  Departments, 
are  typical  and  worthy  of  mention, 
namely,  those  for  a  lawyer,  qualified  to 
study,  analyze  and  classify  municipal 
statutes,  a  statistician,  and  a  research 
specialist. 

In  the  case  of  the  statistician,  re¬ 
quirements  were  for  an  experienced  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  able  to  collect,  compile 
and  make  elementary  interpretation  of 
statistical  data.  Among  the  dozen  or 
so  qualified  candidates  for  the  position 
were  several  with  Master  of  Arts  de¬ 
grees  and  one  with  experience  as  a 
statistician  for  a  prominent  Hollywood 
film  corporation. 

Approximately  thirty  individuals  sought 
the  job  of  research  specialist.  The  can¬ 
didates  included  numerous  research 
workers  and  technicians  in  education 
and  sociology  fields,  a  bank  receiver,  a 
former  professor  of  constitutional  law, 
an  instructor  in  accounting,  lawyers, 
statisticians  and  candidates  with  train¬ 
ing  in  personnel  directing,  one  of  whom 
had  special  training  in  psychiatry. 

As  a  result  of  the  opening  for  lawyer, 
twenty-five  well  qualified  persons  made 
application  for  the  position,  all  of  whom 
held  law  licenses  and  most  of  whom  had 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


THE 

Veterans9  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  — 

Report  for  March,  1939 


Letters  Written  .  393 

Folders  Reviewed  .  308 

Examinations  Secured  .  22 

Hospitalization  .  13 

Office  Interviews  .  73 

Old  Cases  Handled  . 305 

New  Cases  Handled  .  89 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  394 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  156 

Compensation  . 30 

Increased  Compensation  . $  1,483.76 

Back  Compensation  . $11,947.03 


NEWS  ITEMS 


Ecusta  Paper  Corporation,  Hender¬ 
sonville,  N.  C.,  will  have  the  main  office 
of  the  huge  cigarette  paper  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  at  Pisgah  Forest,  instead 
of  in  one  of  the  large  Northern  cities. 
The  work  on  the  plant  is  progressing 
nicely  and  operations  are  expected  to 
begin  June  1st.  Between  500  and  700 
men  will  be  employed  when  peak  opera¬ 
tions  are  reached. 

Standard  Mineral  Co.,  Hemp,  has  in¬ 
stalled  three  cell  electric  battery  cap 
lamps  of  the  most  modern  type.  These 
cap  lamps,  in  addition  to  the  stationary 
electric  lights,  provide  excellent  light¬ 
ing  for  all  underground  work,  which 
means  more  efficiency  and  safety.  This 
is  a  very  progressive  step  forward  in 
improving  the  working  conditions  for 
the  employees  of  this  mine  and  the 
management  of  the  company  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  major  improvement. 

Corriher  Mills  Co.,  Landis,  has  started 
construction  on  a  $35,000.00  addition  to 
their  plant.  The  Corriher  mill,  erected 
in  1914,  manufactures  combed  yarns  and 
employs  about  360  persons.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  100  by  175  feet  and  two 
stories  high. 

Aberdeen  Hosiery  Mill,  Aberdeen,  a 
unit  of  the  Crystal  Hosiery  Company, 
has  installed  all  equipment  and  started 
production.  They  are  employing  ap¬ 
proximately  60  people  and  local  people 
are  being  given  the  preference  for  em¬ 
ployment.  They  have  6  trained  men 
and  women  to  teach  the  new  employees 
the  work.  At  first  in  order  that  as  many 
as  possible  may  be  trained  at  one  time, 
the  mill  will  work  two  shifts,  working 
each  person  twenty  hours  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  training  period. 

Burlington  Mills  Corporation,  Greens¬ 
boro,  the  leading  weaver  of  rayon  fab¬ 
rics,  reported  for  the  past  year  a  sharp 
gain  in  net  profit  amounting  to  $2.27 
on  common  stock,  as  against  $1.31  a 
share  in  1937.  During  the  past  year 
8625,000.00  was  expended  for  additional 
machinery  and  supplementary  plants. 

Shoaf-Sink  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  is  now  building  an  addition  to 
their  plant.  The  new  building  is  of 
brick  and  steel  construction  and  when 
completed  will  give  9,600  additional 
square  feet  of  working  space,  and  is 
expected  to  give  employment  to  ap¬ 
proximately  40  more  employees. 
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March  Building  Permits 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


The  tables  presented  on  this  page  show  the  March  building  activities  for  the  different  cities 
reporting,  the  types  of  building  construction  and  the  percentage  changes  as  compared  with  March 
1938  and  February  1939. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  MARCH  1938  AND  MARCH  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

March 

1938 

March 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

March 

1938 

March 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . 

655 

682 

+4.1 

$1,872,391 

$2,035,464 

+  8.7 

Residential  buildings . 

243 

254 

+4.5 

775,632 

924,575 

+  19.2 

Non-residential  buildings . 

88 

85 

—3.4 

524,856 

942,048 

+79.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs _ 

324 

343 

+5.9 

571,903 

168,841 

—70.5 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  FEBRUARY  1939  AND  MARCH  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

February 

1939 

March 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

February 

1939 

March 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total.-. . 

514 

682 

+32.7 

$1,206,061 

$2,035,464 

+  68.8 

Residential  buildings. . 

195 

254 

+30.3 

530,355 

924,575 

+  74.3 

Non-residential  buildings . - . . . 

87 

85 

—  2.3 

444,118 

942,048 

+112.1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs _ _ 

232 

343 

+47.8 

231,588 

168,841 

—  27.1 

TYPE  OF  MARCH  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Buildings  for  Which 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings .  212  $  557,390 

2- family  dwellings .  32  77,485 

Multi-family  (3  or  more  families) 

dwellings . 9  287,900 

Multi-family  dwellings  with  stores  or 
shops  therewith . . . 1  1,800 


Total  residential . .  254  $  924,575 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Churches . . . . . . .  3  $  44,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops . . .  4  45,774 

Garages,  public., . . . 5  4,805 

Garages  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) .  39  5,359 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  8  -  10,750 

Institutions . 1  24,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks .  1  350 

Public  works  and  utilities .  1  5,000 

Schools . 4  578 , 000 

Sheds,  poultry,  contractors'  temporary 

offices,  etc. . . 5  2,000 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings _  13  215,160 

All  other  non-residential  (specify  by 
note)  wash  room . 1  250 


Total  non-residential .  85  $  942,048 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings . .  267  89,235 

On  non-residential  buildings . .  76  79,606 


Total . .  343  *  168,841 

Total  all  buildings .  682  $2,035,464 


SUMMARY  OF  MARCH  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  for  March  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


No. 

Buildings 


Totals . 

211 

$634,875 

-Vshevillc 

6 

19,700 

Charlotte . 

49 

192,200 

Concord.  . 

11 

22,000 

Durham . 

19 

68,445 

Elizabeth  City  . 

1 

350 

Fayetteville . 

15 

27,000 

Gastonia . 

5 

9,700 

Goldsboro . 

10 

21,450 

Greensboro . 

23 

63,150 

High  Point 

12 

20, 085 

Kinston . 

{) 

9.R  850 

New  Bern.. 

i 

3  ’  000 

Raleigh . 

12 

19,500 

Rocky  Mount. 

12 

31,650 

Salisbury . 

1 

2,500 

Shelby . 

13 

16,995 

Statesville . 

4 

8,600 

Thomasville 

4 

5 , 800 

Wilmington... 

Wilson . 

4 

11,800 

Winston-Salem 

33 

65,100 

1-family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  “New 

Private  Home 
Construction 
March,  1939* 


New  Residential  Buildings 


Estimated  Cost  of 


Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

All  Construction 
Work 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

M  arch 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1038 

1939 

1938 

1039 

1938 

1939 

$775,632 

$924,575 

243 

400 

$524,856 

$942,048 

$571,903. 

$168,841 

$1,872,391 

$2,035,464 

39,250 

25,700 

7 

9 

39,200 

6, 129 

95,695 

17,000 

174,145 

48,829 

189,425 

354,600 

37 

117 

42,495 

142,450 

58,639 

28,680 

290,559 

525,730 

6,975 

24,400 

5 

23 

15,150 

1,100 

1,000 

23,225 

25,400 

88,742 

68,445 

30 

33 

181,980 

,37, 109 

22,715 

12,925 

293,437 

118,479 

5,400 

350 

3 

1 

75 

75 

2,475 

50 

7,950 

475 

27,750 

88,800 

11 

42 

24,445 

26,500 

6,397 

2,930 

58,502 

118,230 

5,700 

9,700 

4 

5 

12,200 

500 

6, 200 

21  OOO 

4,500 

21,450 

1 

10 

500 

1 . 70(1 

5,000 

23,150 

53,890 

63,150 

19 

25 

2  5,  150 

240,600 

141,892 

.34.859 

220,9.32 

338,609 

26,800 

20,085 

15 

12 

8,644 

33,875 

9,838 

26.241 

45,282 

80.201 

36,650 

25,850 

14 

9 

1 1 , 750 

3, 10(1 

48,400 

•>8  050 

7,500 

3,000 

2 

i 

300 

60 

6,000 

1,100 

13,800 

1,  Kill 

37, 635 

49,500 

15 

20 

18,400 

353,655 

59,541 

2,200 

115,576 

405,355 

35,900 

4.3,150 

1.3 

20 

30,280 

6,595 

110.840 

5,250 

177,020 

54,995 

24,850 

8,000 

7 

5 

100,000 

390 

11,225 

1 , 800 

136,075 

10,190 

20,700 

16,995 

9 

1.3 

3,600 

860 

2,460 

4,750 

26,760 

22,605 

8,600 

4 

800 

5,800 

1 

4 

800 

5  800 

1,000 

4 

2,450 

9,000 

200 

60 

64,200 

11,800 

n 

4 

600 

5,350 

2,500 

70 ! 150 

14,300 

97,365 

75,200 

35 

43 

31,587 

70,850 

25,280 

24,396 

154,238 

170,446 

Joseph  A.  Holmes  Safety  Chapter  Form¬ 
ed  at  Standard  Mineral  Co.,  Hemp,  N.  C. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Cash,  District  Engineer, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  recently  attended  a 
safety  meeting  of  the  employees  of  the 
Standard  Mineral  Company’s  Plant  at 
Hemp.  He  explained  the  formation  and 
functions  of  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes 
Safety  Association  and  assisted  in  or¬ 
ganizing  a  Chapter  at  Hemp.  Officers 
were  named  from  the  personnel  of  the 
Standard  Mineral  Company.  Talks  on 
safety  were  made  by  Robert  S.  McClel¬ 
lan,  Manager  of  the  Company,  and  Mur¬ 
ray  M.  Grier,  Safety  Engineer  and  State 
Mine  Inspector,  Department  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Claude  P.  Dempsey,  Senior  Instruc¬ 


tor,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  ex¬ 
plained  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  First-Aid  and  Accident  Preven¬ 
tion  Course  and  its  part  in  accident 
prevention  work.  Classes  for  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  this  company  were  organized 
and  started  immediately. 


Building  Construction  1938 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
increase  was  the  $1,202,542  increase  in 
non-residential  buildings  this  year.  This 
represents  more  than  the  whole  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quarterly  figures.  The  bal¬ 
ancing  figures  represent  those  kinds  of 
construction  suffering  a  decrease  during 
this  year’s  first  quarter. 


The  total  construction  figures  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1939  are  $4,854,306.  The 
corresponding  period  of  1938  had  a  total 
of  $3,908,323  in  construction. 


Registration  and  Placement  of 
Professional  Workers 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
attained  the  LL.  B.  degree.  A  juvenile 
judge,  a  deputy  register  of  deeds  and  a 
county  solicitor  were  among  the  appli¬ 
cants  listed. 

The  State-wide  clearance  system  was 
employed  as  a  means  of  bringing  in, 
from  towns  located  throughout  North 
Carolina,  so  many  well-fitted  candidates 
for  the  respective  job  openings. 


Miss  Mary  Thornton  Order  Lib 
University  of  N  C 
Chapel  Hill  N  C 
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NORTH  CAROLINA’S  EXHIBIT 
AT  WORLD  S  FAIR 


North  Carolina’s  $125,000  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  is  a  stream¬ 
line  and  graphic  story  of  the  state’s 
history,  geography,  and  opportunities. 
The  theme  of  the  exhibit  is  “North  Car¬ 
olina,  the  Colorful  and  Balanced  State.” 

The  problem  of  the  North  Carolina 
World’s  Fair  Committee  was  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  large  state,  with  a  bewildering 
array  of  features,  in  a  simple  and  uni¬ 
fied  manner.  There  has  been  achieved 
a  coherent,  readily  understandable  pres¬ 
entation  of  North  Carolina,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  general  phases  of  the  state, 
yet  avoids  the  cluttering  of  a  multitude 
of  details. 

The  exhibit  occupies  three  thousand 
square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  Hall  of 
State  Buildings,  is  semi-circular  in 
shape  and  is  designed  along  heroic  lines. 
Twelve  Norse-God-ish  figures  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  opportunities  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  exploitation  of  the  state’s 
undeveloped  resources  line  the  outer 
wall,  while  a  smaller  inner  circle  con¬ 
tains  a  vast  twelve-foot-high  revolving 
panorama  depicting  the  state’s  recrea¬ 
tional  attractions.  The  symbolic  repre¬ 
sentation  gives  a  many-side  picture  of 
the  entire  state  with  emphasis  on  the 
opportunities  North  Carolina  offers  for 
recreation,  agriculture,  and  industry. 
The  exhibit  depicts  North  Carolina  as 
a  land  of  opportunity  rather  than  a 
land  of  fulfillment. 

The  exhibit  comprises  three  main  di¬ 
visions — the  “Theme  Exhibit,”  the 
“Court  of  Tourism,”  and  the  “Hall  of 
Development.”  The  “Theme  Exhibit” 
structure  is  coated  with  mica,  an  impor¬ 
tant  North  Carolina  Mineral  and  has  in¬ 
scribed  the  thesis  of  the  exhibit — “North 
Carolina,  the  Balanced  and  Colorful 
State.”  A  rotating  sphere,  projecting 
from  the  structure,  represents  primarily 
the  balance  of  the  state,  with  its  mica 
coating  reflecting  a  kaleidoscopic  rain¬ 
bow  of  colors,  represents  as  well  the 
“colorful”  phases  of  the  theme. 

The  “Court  of  Tourism”  employs  an 
entirely  new  exhibition  device,  called  the 
Triorama,  to  portray  more  effectively 
the  recreational  advantages  of  the  state 
as  a  “variety  Vacationland.”  The  Trio¬ 
rama  is  essentially  an  animated  travel 
poster,  presenting  three  magnificent 
panoramic  views  of  three  distinct  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state:  Mountains,  central, 
and  coastal.  The  Triorama  is  twelve  feet 
high  and  approximately  forty  feet  long, 
and  is  divided  into  seven  different  pan¬ 
els.  Each  panel  is  three-sided,  revolves 
on  its  own  axis.  All  seven  panels  re¬ 
volve  slowly  at  the  same  time,  present¬ 
ing  to  the  visitor  an  ever-changing  view 
of  the  distinctive  atmosphere,  scenic 
beauties,  and  pleasure  activities  of  the 
state.  The  three  enormous  panoramas 
have  smaller  figures  superimposed  upon 
them,  suggesting  some  particular  recre¬ 
ational  activity,  or  some  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  region  pictured  by  the  pano¬ 
rama. 

In  the  “Hall  of  Development”  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2.) 


AUTO  VICTIM 


William  E.  Haynes,  Jr.,  Inspector, 
Department  of  Labor,  died  in  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Hospital,  April  20th,  as  result 
of  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  the  Burlington-Greensboro 
Highway,  April  18th.  With  the  De¬ 
partment  for  less  than  a  year  he  had 
made  many  friends  not  only  in  the 
4th  District  where  he  was  located  but 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  his  pass¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Labor  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  popular  and  valuable 
employees. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


The  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions  reported  for  April  438  establish¬ 
ments  inspected.  There  were  124  com¬ 
pliance  visits  made  and  221  conferences 
held.  The  total  number  of  employees 
in  the  establishments  inspected  was 
22,474.  .  . 

The  inspectors  reported  619  violations 
of  the  Labor  Laws  and  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  violations  included  224  Safety  Code 
violations;  116  Sanitation  violations; 
81  Child  Labor  violations;  52  failures 
to  keep  the  Hour  Law;  35.  failures  to 
keep  time  records;  32  violations. of  rules 
governing  drinking  water;  6  failures  to 
provide  seats  for  women  and  73  miscel¬ 
laneous  violations. 

There  were  nine  complaints  received 
(Continued  on  Page  3.) 


FIRST  AID  TRAINING  IN 
SAFETY  PROGRAM 


Certainly  anyone  who  has  had  First 
Aid  training  is  better  equipped  to  prop¬ 
erly  take  care  of  an  injured  person  than 
one  who  has  not  received  such  training. 
It  is  almost  of  equal  importance  for  one 
to  know  what  not  to  do  as  what  to  do  in 
caring  for  an  injured  person  and  this 
is  what  such  training  accomplishes.  The 
primary  value  of  First  Aid  training  is 
ACCIDENT  PREVENTION.  By  fa¬ 
miliarizing  employees  with  accidents 
where  fatalities  occurred  and  persons 
received  serious  and  permanent  injuries, 
and  explaining  the  man-failure  that 
caused  such  accidents  and  the  means  of 
preventing  the  repetition  of  such  ac¬ 
cidents  they  are  invariably  made  more 
safety  conscious  and  as  a  result  go 
about  their  work  in  a  much  safer  man¬ 
ner  than  before.  Since  safety  records  show 
that  the  person  who  has  been  trained 
in  First  Aid  is  less  likely  to  be  injured 
than  one  who  has  not  received  the  train¬ 
ing,  all  employees  should  be  trained. 
Company  officials  of  many  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  State  are  realizing  more 
and  more  the  part  First  Aid  training 
plays  in  their  Safety  Program  and  are 
making  arrangements  for  and  offering 
the  training  to  all  of  their  employees.  All 
employees  should  realize  the  personal 
value  such  training  would  mean  to  them 
and  make  every  effort  to  take  the  train¬ 
ing  when  it  is  offered. 

A  number  of  the  mines,  quarries  and 
mineral  plants  of  the  State  maintained 
a  very  creditable  safety  record  during 
the  past  year  but  realizing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  First  Aid  training  and  desiring 
to  make  a  better  record  of  man-hours 
worked  without  lost-time  due  to  acci¬ 
dents,  as  a  definite  part  of  their  Safety 
Program,  requested  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  give  the  First  Aid  Training 
Course  at  their  operations,  asking  all 
employees  to  voluntarily  take  the  train¬ 
ing.  The  classes  were  conducted  by 
Murray  M.  Grier,  Safety  Engineer, 
Department  of  Labor,  and  Claud  P. 
Dempsey  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
who  cooperated  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  this  work.  Ten  companies  par¬ 
ticipated  and  a  total  of  413  employees 
received  certificates.  The  companies 
participating  and  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  certificates  were  as  follows: 
Ashford  Quarry,  Charles  M.  Seymour, 
Agent,  McDowell  County,  33  employees; 
Carolina  Pyrophyllite  Co.,  Randolph 
County,  12  employees;  Cobb  and  Home- 
wood,  Contracting  Engineers,  Orange 
County,  5  employees;  Gilquarry,  Ral¬ 
eigh  Granite  Company,  Guilford  Co., 
42  employees;  Greystone  Quarry,  Raleigh 
Granite  Co.,  Vance  Co.,  62  employees; 
Piedmont  Quarries  Co-,  Forsyth  Co.,  53 
employees;  Rockton  Quarry,  Raleigh 
Granite  Co.,  Wake  Co.,  38  employees; 
Rolesville  Quarry,  Raleigh  Granite  Co., 
Wake  Co.,  38  employees;  Standard  Min¬ 
eral  Co.,  Moore  Co.,  61  employees;  Wood¬ 
land  Quarry,  Raleigh  Granite  Co.,  Row¬ 
an  Co.,  69  employees. 
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BOILER  EXPLOSIONS 


Two  persons  have  been  killed  and 
five  others  seriously  injured  as  a  result 
of  boiler  explosions  which  have  occurred 
within  the  past  thirty  days.  This  loss 
of  life  and  limb  is  tragic  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  it  is  all  the  more  appal- 
ing  when  we  realize  that  these  tragedies 
might  have  been  avoided  if  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  State  Boiler  Inspection 
Law  had  been  complied  with  by  the 
operators  of  those  boilers. 

In  1935  the  General  Assembly  enacted 
a  Boiler  Inspection  Law  which  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  operate  a  steam 
boiler  at  a  pressure  in  excess  of  fifteen 
pounds,  without  an  operating  certificate. 
Operating  certificates  are  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  owners  of  boilers 
which  are  found  in  safe  condition,  follow¬ 
ing  rigid  inspections  by  State-commis¬ 
sioned  boiler  inspectors.  Only  inspectors 
for  insurance  companies  which  operate 
in  this  State,  and  State-employed  in¬ 
spectors  are  commissioned  inspectors, 
and  these  men  are  not  issued  a  commis¬ 
sion  until  they  prove  their  competency 
by  means  of  a  rigid  examination  and  by 
experience  in  this  particular  field.  Had 
those  boilers  which  have  exploded  with¬ 
in  the  past  thirty  days  been  inspected, 
and  properly  repaired  in  accordance  with 
the  State  Law,  they  probably  would  not 
have  exploded. 

Unfortunately,  our  boiler  inspector 
does  not  have  time  to  ferret  out  every 
boiler  in  the  State,  as  some  of  them  are 
located  in  isolated  sections.  In  such 
cases  we  are  dependent  upon  an  incidental 
location  of  the  boiler  by  the  inspector, 
or  upon  the  boiler-owner  notifying  the 
Department  of  the  location  of  his  boiler. 
The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  some 
boilers  is  when  we  see  a  newspaper 
account  of  an  explosion  in  which  usually 
one  or  more  men  have  been  killed  and 
several  others  injured. 

Although  there  is  no  positive  guar¬ 
antee  that  an  inspection  will  prevent 
an  explosion,  yet  it  is  true  that  the 
chances  of  an  accident  are  greatly  min¬ 
imized  by  an  inspection.  In  support  of 
that  statement,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  not  a  single  boiler  inspected  by  an 
authorized  boiler  inspector  has  exploded 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
of  Boiler  Inspection  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1935. 

An  explosion  is  something  to  be  feared 
and  avoided.  No  explosion  can  occur 
without  damage  to  property  and  a  risk 
to  life  and  limb.  We  earnestly  urge 
every  person  operating  a  boiler  in  this 
State,  which  has  not  been  inspected  by 
either  an  insurance  inspector  or  by  the 
State  Boiler  Inspector,  to  notify  this 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- -  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  LTnited  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


MARCH-APRIL,  1939 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

April 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

April 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

April 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

April 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

April 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing* 

Total . . 

545 

123,722 

+  .3 

$1,783,564 

—2.7 

$14.42 

—3.0 

35.5 

—3.2 

40.5 

+  .2 

Cotton1—  _ _ _ 

224 

65,689 

+  .1 

820,457 

—3.1 

12.49 

—3.2 

34.5 

—3.4 

36.3 

+  .1 

Hosiery 1 . 

59 

20,102 

—1.0 

344,465 

—6.8 

17.14 

—5.8 

36.4 

—6.2 

47.0 

+  .4 

Furniture1 . . . 

13 

4,939 

—1.9 

65,922 

—8.1 

13.34 

—6.4 

35.9 

—7.4 

37.2 

+1.1 

Silk  and  Rayon1 . 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco&  Snuff. 

13 

5,644 

—  .1 

75,798 

—8.9 

13.43 

—8.8 

34.6 

—7.1 

38.8 

—1.8 

Also  Cigarettes1.-. 

6 

7,075 

+  •  1 

152,968 

+4.0 

21.62 

+3.9 

36.2 

+3.7 

59.7 

+  .2 

Other  Mfg . 

230 

20,273 

+2.7 

323,954 

+2.7 

15.97 

—  .1 

37.9 

+  .5 

42.1 

—  .4 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total2- . 

61 

2,611 

+4.8 

3,754 

+3.8 

14.19 

—1.0 

44.0 

+1.8 

34.3 

—3.8 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

390 

4,812 

+3.4 

63,576 

+1.6 

13.21 

—1.7 

36.6 

—1.4 

34.7 

—  .2 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . . 

128 

1,530 

—4.6 

42,376 

—2.5 

27.69 

+2.2 

44.1 

+2.5 

65.0 

+3.5 

*  Thia  group  includes  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries. 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  "Manufacturing"  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 


Department  immediately  of  the  location 
of  the  boiler.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
employer  to  give  his  employees  and  their 
families  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
boiler  inspection  law. 


North  Carolina’s  Exhibit 
at  World’s  Fair 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
twelve  symbolic  figures  give  a  dynamic 
representation  of  the  state’s  economic 
accomplishments  and  developmental  op¬ 
portunities.  They  represent  respectively: 
Climate,  timber,  agriculture,  water¬ 
power,  minerals,  textile,  tobacco,  manu¬ 
facturing,  transportation,  people,  edu¬ 
cation  and  government.  No  particular 
products  are  named,  and  no  particular 
regions  designated  in  this  section — the 
exhibit  is  entirely  general  for  the  whole 
state.  Each  of  the  twelve  figures  is  set  on 
a  broad  panel  to  itself,  separated  from 
the  adjoining  figures  by  a  slight  parti¬ 
tion.  In  the  lower  portion  of  each  of 
these  panels  is  a  “Robophone,”  a  device 
employing  recordings  and  a  loud-speaker 
which  tells  pertinent  facts  about  the 
state  in  a  clearly  audible  voice,  yet  not 
loud  enough  to  interfere  with  the  ad¬ 
joining  panel.  Underneath  each  figure  is 
a  small  translucent  panel  on  which  is 
projected  a  series  of  slides  offering  terse 
facts  about  the  subject.  Each  figure  in 
the  “Hall  of  Development”  emphasizes 
some  factor  favoring  exploitation  of  the 
state’s  undeveloped  resources.  Climate, 
for  instance,  is  presented  here  not  as  a 
tourist  attraction,  but  as  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  to  industrial  activity. 

At  one  end  of  the  exhibition  hall  is 


a  large  historical  exhibit,  containing 
a  scale  model  of  the  original  airplane  of 
the  Wright  brothers,  a  historical  vig¬ 
nette  memorializing  the  establishment 
of  the  first  English  settlement  in  the 
New  World  on  North  Carolina’s  Roanoke 
Island,  etc.  There  is  a  huge  relief  map 
of  the  state,  the  biggest  relief  map 
of  a  single  state  ever  built,  and  the  only 
state  relief  map  at  the  Fair.  Another 
panoramic  picture  and  map  depicts  the 
extent  and  far-flung  magnificence  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway;  hunting,  fishing, 
hiking,  touring  and  camping  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 

Thoroughly  impressive  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  design,  North  Carolina’s  ex¬ 
hibit  is  expected  to  attract  some  five 
million  visitors  during  the  summer 
months. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  APRIL 


Amazon  Cotton  Mills.  Thomasville. 

Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  High  Point  Weaving 
Div.,  High  Point. 

Cannon  Mills,  Plant  No.  1,  Kannapolis. 
Cannon  Mills,  Plants  5,  6,  9,  10,  Concord. 
Durham  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  Durham. 
Dutch  Laundry,  Inc.,  High  Point. 

Golden  Belt  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Cotton,  Hosiery 
and  Bag  Mills,  Durham. 

Jewel  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Thomasville. 

Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham. 
Rockfish  Mills,  Inc.,  Hope  Mill*. 

Stroupe  Mirror  Co.,  Thomasville. 

Thomasville  Chair  Co.,  Plants  B,  C,  D,  G, 
and  V,  Thomasville. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Cbas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilean  and  Forrest  H.  Shoford,  Commissioner s 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Matne  Albright,  Director 


CORPORATIONS  LIABLE 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Two  recent  opinions  of  the  N.  C.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  held  that  N.  C.  corporations 
are  not  “instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government”  because  of  membership 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  or  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  N.  C.  Unemployment 
Compensation  Law,  and  that  insurance 
soliciting  agents  and  managers,  as  solic- 
ting  agents,  are  employees  and  not  in¬ 
dependent  contractors,  and  commissions 
paid  them  are  subject  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax. 

The  effects  of  these  decisions  are  far- 
reaching,  in  that  they  contradict  the 
ruling  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  which  holds  that  such 
corporations  are  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  are  not  subject 
to  the  Federal  tax  on  employers.  The 
result  will  be  that  thousands  of  employees 
of  banks,  insurance  companies,  building 
and  loan  associations  and  other  organ¬ 
izations  will  be  brought  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Law. 

The  court  held  that  membership  in  the 
Federal  agencies  mentioned  above  is 
only  incidental,  that  withdrawal  from 
them  at  any  time  is  possible,  that  they 
would  continue  to  operate  after  such 
withdrawal,  that  they  are  corporations 
operated  for  private  gain,  and  are  pre¬ 
forming  no  essential  service  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  court  held  that  the  tax  imposed 
on  payrolls  for  the  year  1936  by  the 
N.  C.  law  ratified  December  16,  1936, 
is  retroactive,  and  therefore  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  However,  the  Social  Security 
Act,  ratified  in  1935  and  levying  the  tax 
has  been  held  constitutional  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  Views  are  that  if  the 
taxes  collected  for  1936  by  the  N.  C. 
Commission  are  refunded  without  in¬ 
terest  to  employers  paying  them,  then 
the  Federal  Government  would  proceed 
to  collect  the  amount  refunded,  plus  in¬ 
terest  for  more  than  two  years  and  any 
penalties  assessable  for  not  paying  the 
Federal  tax  when  due,  in  this  case  by 
April  1,  1937. 

Benefits  Pass  $10,000,000 

Benefits  to  unemployed  and  partially 
unemployed  workers  in  North  Carolina 
reached  $10,065,291.13  on  April  30th. 
The  Commission  had  received  503,793  or¬ 
iginal  claims  for  benefits  and  3,994,905 
continued  claims.  There  were  issued 
1,393,571  checks  for  2,107,170  compen¬ 
sable  weeks  in  paying  the  $10,065,291.13. 

While  these  benefits  were  being  paid, 
the  balance  in  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  was  increasing.  Cumulative  .  col¬ 
lections  of  contributions  from  liable 
employers  reached  $22,819,628.82  by  the 
end  of  April,  to  which  is  added  $411,- 
125.27  credited  to  the  fund  as  interest  on 
the  State’s  deposit  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.  This  makes  total  receipts 
$23,230,754.09,  or  a  balance  of  more  than 
$3,000,000. 


A  NEW  SET-UP  IN  LOCAL 
OFFICES 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT,  Director 

Effective  May  15,  activities  of  the 
Employment  Service  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  divisions  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Commission  will  be 
consolidated  in  the  45  public  employment 
offices  scattered  throughout  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Under  the  new  arrangements, 
all  the  personnel  of  the  local  offices  will 
represent  the  Commission  directly  in 
serving  North  Carolina  employers  and 
employees,  both  the  matter  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  unemployment  compensation. 
Heretofore,  each  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Commission,  although  housed  under 
the  same  roof  in  North  Carolina  cities 
and  towns,  has  served  as  a  separate  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit  with  respect  to  per¬ 
sonnel,  budget,  and  duties. 

In  addition  to  such  regular  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  activities  as  registering  and 
placing  individuals  on  jobs,  local  offices 
will  in  the  future,  handle  the  taking  of 
original  and  continued  claims,  both  in¬ 
dividual  and  mass  for  full  and  part  time 
employment;  the  preparation  and  for¬ 
warding  of  claims  registers  covering 
such  claims;  and  the  receipt  and  dis¬ 
bursement  of  benefit  checks.  The  offices 
will  also  be  concerned  with  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  compilation  of  all  necessary 
information  on  wage  records,  cause  of 
separation,  duration  of  involuntary  un¬ 
employment,  and  such  other  information 
as  may  be  desired  by  the  central  office  for 
the  processing  of  claims,  by  the  appeals 
officers  for  the  hearing  of  disputed  cases, 
or  by  the  division  of  research  and  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  for  unified 
control,  staffs  of  the  45  offices  will  in¬ 
clude  office  managers,  senior  interview¬ 
ers,  junior  interviewers,  junior  coun¬ 
selors,  interviewing  clerks,  stenograph¬ 
ers,  receptionists,  and  typists.  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  workers  such 
as  deputies  and  field  auditors  will  not 
be  attached  to  the  local  offices  but  will 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  main  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission  division. 

The  persons  who  now  occupy  positions 
with  the  North  Carolina  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  hold  them 
by  virtue  of  merit  status  which  they  ob¬ 
tained  either  through  competitive  exam¬ 
inations  or  by  means  of  the  “blanketing” 
amendment  passed  by  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  General  Assembly.  Those  individuals 
who  possess  a  merit  status  and  who  have 
been  separated  from  their  jobs  for  bud¬ 
getary  reasons  will  be  placed  on  a  re¬ 
instatement  list  and  will  therefore  be 
eligible  for  vacancies  which  may  occur 
in  the  future. 

Four  field  supervisors,  Robert  B.  Jus¬ 
tice,  Mrs.  Gertrude  K.  Clinton,  Sidney 
F.  Marsh,  and  Robert  A.  Wadsworth  will 
direct  the  work  of  local  offices  aftei 
May  15.  They  will  be  assigned  to  their 
duties  on  an  area  basis  and  will  report 
directly  to  the  director  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  division  of  the  Commission. 


THE 

Veterans ’  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  — 

Report  for  April,  1939 


Letters  Written  . .  365 

Folders  Reviewed  .  298 

Examinations  Secured  .  16 

Hospitalization  .  13 

Office  Interviews  .  74 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  272 

New  Cases  Handled  .  107 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  379 

Appearances  Before  Board  .  17 

Increased  Compensation  . $  456.70 

Back  Compensation  . $1,970.98 


FRANK  CRANE,  INSPECTOR 

Frank  Crane  has  been  appointed  Fac¬ 
tory  Inspector  for  the  4th  District.  He 
succeeds  W.  E.  Haynes,  Jr.,  who  was 
killed  April  20th  in  an  automobile  wreck. 

Mr.  Crane  is  a  native  of  Waxhaw, 
Union  County,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  did 
post  graduate  work  at  the  University 
and  at  State  College.  He  is  experienced 
in  labor  problems  and  well  trained  in 
safety  work,  having  been  safety  director 
for  the  Industrial  Commission  for  four 
years  and  administrative  assistant  in 
the  State  Employment  Service  for  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Crane’s  territory  will  include 
Alamance,  Caswell,  Forsyth,  Guilford, 
Rockingham,  Stokes,  Surry  and  Yadkin 
Counties  with  headquarters  in  Greens¬ 
boro. 


FIRST  AID  SAVES  MAN  S  LIFE 

Jim  Luckey,  a  colored  employee  of  the 
Woodleaf  Quarry,  recently  received  a 
certificate  for  passing  the  15-hour  First 
Aid  Course.  A  few  days  after,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Robert  Lenzie,  he  was  away 
from  the  quarry  operations  when  Lenzie 
had  an  accident  in  which  an  artery  at 
the  temple  was  cut.  Luckey  with  his 
knowledge  of  First  Aid  applied  digital 
pressure  controlling  the  bleeding  until 
a  doctor  arrived  some  hour  and  one-half 
later.  The  attending  doctor  wrote  the 
instructor  of  the  class  that  Jim  Luckey, 
by  his  knowledge  of  First  Aid,  and  his 
application  of  the  digital  pressure,  saved 
the  life  of  Robert  Lenzie. 


Div.  of  Standards  and  Inspections 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
and  investigated  during  the  month. 
Four  of  these  were  regarding  women 
working  excessive  hours  in  dress  shops. 
Upon  investigation  one  could  not  be 
substantiated;  two  promised  immediate 
compliance  and  one  resulted  in  a  pi'os- 
ecution.  Two  of  the  complaints  were 
regarding  the  Child  Labor  Law.  In 
one  complaint  it  was  alleged  that  a  soda 
shop  was  working  a  15-year  old  boy 
in  an  establishment  selling  beer. 
Upon  investigation  it  was  found  the 
boy  was  not  employed  but  the  man¬ 
ager  promised  not  to  allow  the  boy  to 
work  around  the  place.  The  other  Child 
Labor  Law  complaint  was  that  an  Open 
Air  Fruit  Store  was  working  a  14-year 
old  boy  12  hours  a  day  and  working  with¬ 
out  a  permit.  The  complaint  could  not 
be  substantiated.  The  other  three 
complaints  were  that  the  maximum 
hour  law  was  being  violated  by  a  shoe 
store,  an  ice  company  and  a  dairy.  In¬ 
vestigation  revealed  no  violation  in 
two  cases  and  in  the  other  immediate 
compliance  was  made. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


April  Building  Permits 

_ _ _ .  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


Building  construction  work  made  a  5.7  percent  gain  during  the  month  of  April  as 
compared  with  April  1938,  but  the  money  expended  showed  a  decrease  of  9.1  percent. 

There  were  671  permits  for  buildings  issued  in  the  twenty-one  cities  reporting. 
The  total  amount  of  the  estimated  cost  of  all  construction  was  $2,854,799.  However 
when  compared  with  the  March  1939  figures  we  find  a  decrease  of  1.6  percent  in  the 
number  of  permits  issued  but  an  increase  of  40.3  percent  in  the  estimated  cost  of 
construction.  In  the  non-residential  building  class  there  was  an  increase  of  362 
percent  over  the  same  class  in  the  previous  month.  Over  50%  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  in  April  1939  was  for  non-residential  buildings,  or  $1,746,347. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  residential  buildings 
was  $866,567  and  that  this  provides  housing  for  365  families.  Of  this  amount 
$744,667  was  put  into  private  homes  and  the  total  number  of  homes  started  was  286. 
The  one  family  dwelling  continues  to  lead  in  the  home  building  group. 

Charlotte  lead  the  twenty-one  cities  reporting  in  construction  of  all  kind  with 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $873,417.  It  lead  also  in  private  home  construction 
with  $152,800.  There  were  42  permits  issued  for  private  homes  m  that  city.  Dur¬ 
ham  was  second  with  35  private  homes  costing  $120,712.  ,  .  .  . 

The  tables  below  show  the  building  activities  for  the  principal  cities  of  North 
Carolina  for  April  1939  with  comparative  figures  for  April  1938  and  March  1939. 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI- 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

I 

stimated  Cost 

April 

1938 

April 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

April 

1938 

April 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . .  . . . 

635 

671 

+  5.7 

$3,139,626 

$2,854,799 

—  9.1 

297 

86 

252 

294 

93 

284 

—  1.0 
—  8  1 
+12.7 

2,507,162 
482,355 
150, 109 

866,567 

1,746,347 

241,885 

—  65.4 
+362.0 
+  61.1 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  MARCH  1939  AND  APRIL  1939 


KniD  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

March 

1939 

April 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

March 

1939 

April 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

682 

671 

—  1.6 

$2,035,464 

$2,854,799 

+40.3 

Residential  buildings . 

254 

294 

+15.7 

924,575 

866,567 

—  6.3 

Non-residential  buildings . . . 

85 

93 

+  9.4 

942,048 

1,746,347 

+18  5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs _  - . — 

343 

284 

—17.2 

168,841 

241,885 

+43.3 

TYPE  OF  APRIL  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Buildings  for  Which 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings _ _ _  259  $  682,242 

2- family  dwellings . . . .  27  62, 425 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings _ _  8  121,900 


Total  residential.- . .  294  $  866,567 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places.- .  1  $  12,750 

Churches . 2  21,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops _ 6  36,415 

Garages,  public _ 3  63,000 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) _ 42  5,000 

Gasoline  and  service  stations . 6  19,900 

Institutions _ _ _ 1  696,807 

Office  buildings,  including  banks . .  4  354,500 

Schools . . 2  460,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors'  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc . 7  1,740 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings _  16  73,575 

All  other  non-residential .  3  1 , 660 


Total  non-residential .  93  81,746,347 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ _  205  $  88,054 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings . . 27  12,155 

Non-residential  buildings _ 52  141,676 


Total _ _  284  8  241,885 

Total  all  buildings _ _ 671  $2,854,799 


PROSECUTIONS 

The  Department  of  Labor  prosecuted, 
during  the  month  of  April,  only  one  firm 
but  this  firm  was  prosecuted  on  four 
different  counts.  They  were  found  to 
be  working  women  more  than  nine  hours 
per  day;  more  than  6  hours  without 
a  30  minute  rest  period;  working  female 
employees  over  48  hours  a  week;  and  they 
were  failing  to  keep  time  records  showing 
daily  and  weekly  hours.  The  first  and 
third  charges  were  thrown  out  but  the 
defendant  was  found  guilty  of  working 
women  more  than  6  hours  without  a  30 
minute  rest  period  and  of  failure  to  keep 
time  records.  They  were  fined  $10.00  and 
cost  or  a  total  amount  of  $28.00. 


SUMMARY  OF  APRIL  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  for  April  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
April,  1939* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

April 

1938 

April 

1939 

April 

1938 

April 

1939 

April 

1938 

April 

1939 

April 

1938 

April 

1939 

April 

1938 

April 

1939 

Totals .  . . 

286 

$744,667 

$2,507,162 

$866,567 

801 

365 

$482,355 

$1,746,347 

$150, 109 

$241,885 

$3,139,626 

$2,854,799 

Asheville . 

1 

4,500 

6,500 

4,500 

1 

1 

9,440 

155 

13,664 

18,159 

29,604 

22,814 

Charlotte.- . . . 

42 

152,800 

172,946 

152,800 

44 

44 

48,975 

705,577 

23,282 

15,040 

245,203 

873,417 

Concord . . 

10 

17,850 

8,450 

17,850 

6 

13 

107, 100 

4,500 

5,160 

1,200 

120,710 

23,550 

Durham . 

35 

120,712 

145,897 

120,712 

72 

45 

40,420 

401,500 

9,100 

5,735 

195,417 

527,949 

Elizabeth  City . 

6 

12,400 

4,700 

12,400 

2 

6 

2,640 

100 

50 

7,340 

12  550 

Fayetteville . . . . . . . 

11 

24,900 

21,355 

24,900 

11 

11 

24, 100 

22,060 

2  612 

43  415 

51 ’ 612 

Gastonia . 

12 

8,300 

9,900 

8,300 

14 

12 

12,200 

5,225 

1,000 

775 

23 1 100 

14+00 

Goldsboro . 

7 

26,800 

22,450 

26,800 

6 

7 

150 

4,000 

22  600 

30  800 

Greensboro . . 

38 

84,925 

68,793 

93,425 

28 

51 

11,190 

60,265 

9,015 

49,400 

88,’ 998 

203,090 

High  Point . 

22 

43,290 

53,800 

43,290 

43 

22 

51,195 

14,265 

5,928 

16,648 

110,923 

74, 203 

Kinston . 

8 

11,700 

34,450 

111,700 

10 

44 

25,500 

3,000 

4,100 

3,625 

64,050 

118,325 

New  Bern . 

2 

5,000 

42,000 

5,000 

1 

2 

5  550 

10  500 

10  525 

Raleigh . 

24 

90,960 

1,224,201 

00  ',  960 

305 

24 

48,675 

363,750 

1+00 

2, 175 

1,274,276 

456,885 

Rocky  Mount.-  . 

8 

18,150 

93,300 

18,150 

31 

8 

82,030 

4,  ieo 

5,600 

580 

180,930 

22,890 

Salisbury . . . . . 

4 

12,650 

23,875 

12,650 

7 

5 

Shelby . . . 

16 

15,100 

8,195 

15,100 

16 

17 

350 

35,’  100 

5,540 

52,210 

11,085 

102,410 

Statesville... . . . 

3 

6,100 

3,000 

6,100 

J 

3 

4,000 

Thomas  ville . 

2 

1,900 

1,000 

11,900 

1 

10 

1  500 

Wilmington . 

1 

1,800 

2,400 

1,800 

2 

i 

295 

88 ! 200 

550 

4,150 

3,245 

92,150 

Wilson . 

9 

26,500 

34,500 

26,500 

11 

9 

4,950 

80 

2,800 

8,800 

42,250 

35,380 

Winston-Salem .  . 

25 

58,330 

525,450 

61,730 

199 

30 

37,245 

17,320 

22,310 

44,451 

585,005 

123+01 

*  1-family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  "New  Residential  Buildings.” 
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SAFETY  CONFERENCE 


Chief  Inspector,  Lewis  P.  Sorrell; 
Murray  M.  Grier,  Safety  Engineer; 
Pryor  E.  Sugg,  Elevator  Inspector;  and 
the  eight  factory  inspectors  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor,  after  a 
joint  Inspectors’  meeting,  attended  the 
Statewide  Safety  Conference  held  in  the 
Sir  Walter  Hotel  at  Raleigh  on  May 
18th  and  19th. 

This  tenth  annual  conference  celebrat¬ 
ing  a  decade  of  industrial  safety  pro¬ 
gress  was  organized  in  1930  and  is  the 
oldest  Statewide  safety  conference  in 
the  South.  Annual  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  following  cities:  High  Point, 
1930;  Charlotte,  1931;  Winston-Salem, 
1932;  Greensboro,  1933;  Asheville,  1934; 
Durham,  1935;  Charlotte,  1936;  Winston- 
Salem,  1937;  Asheville,  1938. 

Cooperating  organizations  promoting 
this  year’s  conference  were  the  Western 
North  Carolina,  Central  Piedmont,  Mid- 
State,  Blue  Ridge,  Southern  Piedmont, 
Eastern  Carolina,  and  Raleigh  Safety 
Councils;  Highway  Safety  Division,  De¬ 
partment  of  Revenue;  Raleigh  Lions, 
Civitans,  Exchange  and  Kiwanis  Clubs; 
Raleigh  Chamber  and  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Out-of-State  speakers  contributing  to 
the  success  of  the  program  were:  Cap¬ 
tain  A.  A.  Nicholson,  New  York  City; 
Judge  John  Gutknecht,  Chicago,  Ill.;  D. 
K.  Finley,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Dr.  William 
Greenspon,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.;  J.  Dewey 
Dorsett,  immediate  past  Chairman  of 
the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion,  now  of  New  York  City;  John  Ros¬ 
ter,  Wilmington,  Del.;  W.  A.  Snow, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  H.  W.  Hoover,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.;  E.  C.  Bookman,  Richmond, 
Va.;  C.  T.  Schrage,  New  York  City;  J. 
A.  Thomson,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Hugh  Comer, 
Sylacauga,  Ala.;  Dr.  William  H.  Parker, 
Richmond,  Va.;  S.  E.  Sharpe,  Duck- 
town,  Tenn.;  D.  C.  Duncan,  Bluefield, 
W.  Va.;  Frederic  S.  Elton,  New  York 
City;  S.  Burnell  Bragg,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
0.  H.  Page,  Savannah,  Ga.;  W.  F. 
Cooper,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  W.  A.  Bramberry, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  D.  H.  Beatty,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  W.  A.  Aiken,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va.; 
J.  H.  Wilson,  Norfolk,  Va.;  E.  M.  Hast¬ 
ings,  Richmond,  Va.;  W.  W.  Fuller,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 


SPINNING  MILLS  OPERATED 
84.6  PER  CENT  CAPACITY 
DURING  APRIL 


The  Census  Bureau  reports  the  cot¬ 
ton  spinning  industry  operated  during 
the  month  of  April  1939  at  84.6  per 
cent  of  capacity  on  a  2-shift,  80-hour 
week  basis,  compared  with  59.5  per  cent 
during  April  last  year. 

Active  spindle  hours  totaled  6,892,- 
934,000  during  April,  or  an  average  of 
268  hours  per  active  spindle,  compared 
with  5,265,957,018  active  spindle  hours 
for  April  1938,  with  an  average  of  198 
hours  per  active  spindle. 

North  Carolina  is  second  only  to  South 
Carolina  in  total  active  spindle  hours, 
(Continued  on  Page  3.) 


VACATION  AND  PART-TIME 
CHILD  LABOR 


Since  the  North  Carolina  schools  have 
closed  for  the  summer  vacation  period, 
it  is  likely  that  many  employers  will 
give  summer  employment  to  minors  of 
school  age.  Minors  under  18  years  of 
age  must  secure  employment  certificates 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  to 
be  employed,  agriculture  and  domestic 
work  excepted.  For  the  information  and 
guidance  of  employers  and  employees,  a 
brief  summary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Child  Labor  Law  follows: 

Minors  16  and  17  Years  of  Age:  May 
be  employed  in  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile,  etc.,  provided  the  work  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  hazardous  by  the  State  Labor 
Laws.  Minors  of  these  ages  may  not 
be  employed,  or  permitted  to  work,  for 
more  than  9  hours  per  day,  48  hours 
per  week,  6  days  per  week,  or  before 
6:00  A.  M.  or  girls  after  9:00  P.  M.  and 
boys  12:00  midnight.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  these  hours  is  messenger  boys. 

Messenger  Boys:  Boys  over  16  years 
of  age  may  work  until  1:00  o’clock  A.  M. 
and  for  7  days  per  week,  but  not  for 
more  than  2  hours  on  Sunday  in  towns 
where  a  full-time  service  is  not  main¬ 
tained  on  Sunday.  The  maximum  hours 
per  week  remain  48  for  messenger  boys. 

Minors  14  and  15  Years  of  Age:  May 
engage  in  non-manufacturing  jobs  for  a 
maximum  of  8  hours  per  day,  40  hours 
per  week,  6  days  per  week  between  the 
hours  of  7:00  A.  M.  and  6:00  P.  M.  The 
work  must  not  be  those  occupations  de¬ 
clared  to  be  hazardous  by  the  North 
Carolina  Child  Labor  Laws. 

Minors  12  and  13  Years  of  Age:  Boys 
are  permitted  to  sell  and  distribute  news- 
■  papers,  magazines  and  periodicals  for 
10  hours  per  week  between  the  hours 
of  7:00  A.  M.  and  6:00  P.  M.,  for  6  days 
per  week,  provided,  that  there  shall  not 
be  more  than  75  customers  served  by 
the  minor  in  any  one  day. 

Hazardous  Occupations  Prohibited 
for  Minors  Under  16:  Power-driven  ma¬ 
chinery,  construction  work  of  any  kind, 
lumbering,  logging,  saw  or  planing  mills, 
pulp  or  paper  mills,  bowling  alleys,  es¬ 
tablishments  selling  alcoholic  beverages, 
etc. 

Hazardous  Occupations  Prohibited  for 
Minors  Under  18:  Processes  where 
quartz  or  any  other  form  of  silicon  diox¬ 
ide  or  asbestos  silicate  is  present  _  in 
powdered  form;  spray  paint,  or  handling 
unsterilized  hides,  or  animal  or  human 
hair. 

Girls:  Under  18  years  of  age  are  not 
allowed  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  street 
trades.  Sixteen  years  of  age  is  the 
minimum  age  for  females  in  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments.  Girls  14  years  of 
age  (the  minimum  age  a  girl  may  be 
employed  in  any  capacity)  may  be  em- 
ployed  in  mercantile  establishments, 
cafes,  restaurants,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  Information:  Minors 
(boys)  14  years  of  age  are  permitted  to 
deliver  newspapers,  magazines  and  peri- 
( Continued  on  Page  3) 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


The  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections  reported  427  establishments 
were  inspected  in  the  State  during  May. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-one  compliance 
visits  were  made,  and  187  conferences 
were  held.  The  total  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  establishments  inspected 
during  May  was  18,687. 

The  Inspectors  reported  465  violations 
of  the  North  Carolina  Labor  Laws.  The 
violations  included  45  Hour  Law  viola¬ 
tions;  31  failures  to  keep  Time  Records; 
81  Child  Labor  violations;  67  Sanitation 
violations;  failure  of  5  establishments 
to  provide  Seats;  16  violations  regard¬ 
ing  drinking  water  facilities;  130  vio¬ 
lated  the  Safety  Code,  and  there  were 
90  miscellaneous  violations. 

There  were  21  complaints  received  and 
investigated  during  May.  Eleven  of 
the  21  complaints  received  were  con¬ 
cerning  violation  of  the  Maximum  Hour 
Law.  Seven  compliances  were  secured, 
and  the  remaining  four  investigated 
complaints  of  excessive  hours  proved 
not  in  violation  of  the  State  Labor  Laws. 
There  were  2  complaints  investigated 
concerning  Child  Labor  Law  violations. 
One  investigation  found  no  violation, 
while  the  other  resulted  in  prosecution 
of  the  employer.  Four  complaints  de¬ 
claring  minors  under  18  years  of  age 
to  be  selling  beer,  or  working  in  estab¬ 
lishments  selling  beer,  were  investi¬ 
gated,  with  three  compliances  result¬ 
ing;  the  other  such  complaint  was 
found  to  be  unjustified;  no  violation 
found.  A  complaint  alleging  incorrect 
record  being  kept  by  a  yarn  mill  was 
investigated,  with  the  result  of  no  vio¬ 
lation  being  revealed. 


PROSECUTIONS 


Inspections  and  investigations  by  In¬ 
spectors  for  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  resulted  in  three 
prosecutions  during  May.  A  depart¬ 
ment  store  was  found  guilty  of  work¬ 
ing  female  employees  more  than  six  con¬ 
secutive  days  without  a  day  of  rest,  and 
was  taxed  with  the  cost  of  court — $8.30. 

A  drug  store  was  prosecuted  for 
working  female  employees  more  than  9 
hours  per  day  and  48  hours  per  week, 
and  for  working  male  employees  more 
than  10  hours  per  day  and  55  hours  per 
week.  The  defendant  was  found  guilty 
and  fined  $25.00  and  cost — total  $33.30. 

A  burlap  bag  company  was  fined 
$10.00  and  cost  amounting  to  $18.50  for 
working  female  employees  more  than  9 
hours  per  day  and  48  hours  per  week. 


Total  all  construction  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  during  1938:  $25,041,924.00. 
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Issued  Each  Month  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Sent  Free  Upon  Request 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


FORREST  H.  SHUFORD 
Commissioner  of  Labor 

MINNIE  S.  GOSNEY,  Editor 
Vol.  VI.  JUNE,  1939  No.  6 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE 

RELATIONS 


Employer-employee  relations,  as  are 
known  today,  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  marked  progress  made  in  labor 
conditions.  Collective  bargaining  is  not 
a  new  process;  it  is  as  old  as  labor 
itself.  It  is  the  new  approach  to  bet¬ 
ter  employer-employee  relations  that 
has  distinguished  collective  bargaining 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Serf  days  are  gone  forever.  The 
employer  has  found  that  a  meager  live¬ 
lihood,  coupled  with  unsatisfactory  and 
dangerous  working  conditions,  was  cost¬ 
ing  him  more  than  he  could  pay  in  in¬ 
ferior  products  caused  by  weakened  and 
diseased  bodies.  The  picture  today  is 
far  different  from  the  Serf  days  of  many 
years  ago.  Wages  paid  to  employees 
should  be  sufficient  for  necessities  and  to 
some  extent  some  of  the  luxuries.  The 
“sun-up  to  sun-down”  day  is  being  re¬ 
placed  by  a  work-day  such  as  to  make 
possible  necessary  recreation,  relaxation 
and  sociability.  The  evidences  of  this 
new  relationship  are  shown  in  organized 
social  and  recreational  community  life 
in  the  mill  villages,  athletic  teams, 
adequate  and  comfortable  living  quar¬ 
ters,  retirement  annuities,  division  of 
profits,  etc. 

Facts  gathered  over  a  long  period  re¬ 
veal  that  the  employee  is  not  the  only 
one  who  benefits  by  this  new  relation¬ 
ship.  The  employer  finds  that  his  pro¬ 
duct  is  manufactured  more  rapidly  and 
more  perfectly  when  he  has  the  good¬ 
will  of.  his  employees.  Good  employer- 
employee  relations  form  a  group  loy¬ 
alty  on  the  part  of  the  employees  that, 
in  itself,  is  worthy  of  the  efforts  by 
the  employer  for  close  relations.  A  sat¬ 
isfied  employee  is  likely  to  remain  with 
the  employer,  thus  reducing  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  training  inexperienced  person¬ 
nel,  or  retarding  operations  while  his 
place  is  being  filled  by  a  new  employee. 
There  has  been  much  evidence  in  the 
past  few  years  of  the  employee’s  ap¬ 
preciation  for  fair  dealings  and  close 
relationship  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee.  When  situations  arise  that 
make  the  operation  of  the  factory  a 
hardship,  employees  who  have  enjoyed 
the  favors  and  friendliness  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  have  shown  sympathetic  feeling 
by  cooperating  with  the  employer  until 
the  difficulty  had  been  overcome.  Too, 
there  is  a  humane  angle  that  proves 
profitable  for  the  employer  as  well  as 
the  employee.  The  observance  by  the 
consumer  public  of  such  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relations  as  we  have  mentioned 
extend  this  good-will  to  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  these,  or  similar  articles,  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
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INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

May 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

May 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

May 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

May 

„  % 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cental 

May 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing* 

Total . . 

586 

135,518 

—2.2 

*1,961,129 

—2.8 

*14.47 

—0.6 

35.3 

—0.1 

41.1 

—0.1 

Cotton 1 . 

246 

68,883 

—1.3 

890,979 

+2.1 

12.93 

+3.4 

35.7 

+3.2 

36.3 

+0.4 

Hosiery 1 . 

70 

22,561 

—0.6 

353,385 

—6.0 

15.66 

—5.4 

33.2 

—5.1 

47.3 

+1.0 

Furniture  1.„ . 

29 

5,340 

—0.9 

71,468 

—0.4 

13.38 

+0.5 

36.0 

+0.3 

37.1 

+0.2 

Silk  and  Rayon 1 . 

37 

7,045 

—4,0 

94,297 

—2.7 

13.38 

+  14 

34.5 

—0.1 

38.8 

+1.4 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  Snuff. 

Also  Cigarettes  A... 

10 

10,855 

+0.1 

199,769 

—7.1 

18.40 

—7.2 

32.4 

—8.7 

56.8 

+1.6 

Other  Manufactur- 

ing . 

194 

20,834 

—7.3 

351,231 

—9.0 

16.85 

—1.6 

38.0 

—0.8 

44.6 

—0.7 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total 2 . 

80 

2,598 

—2.5 

39,231 

+0.02 

15.10 

+2.6 

42.4 

— 4.9 

35  8 

+6.2 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

221 

3,779 

—0.5 

58,505 

+1.5 

15.48 

+2.0 

41.1 

+0.3 

38.0 

+1.0 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . . 

134 

1,548 

+0  8 

43,671 

+1.4 

28.21 

+0.6 

43  8 

—0.4 

64.9 

—0.3 

*  This  group  includes  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries. 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing"  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 


EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 
AFTER  FORTY 


(Copied  from  Labor  Review) 

Older  workers  have  an  advantage  in 
seniority  rules  and  general  personnel 
policy,  on  the  whole,  but  when  they  are 
once  displaced  by  lay-offs,  shut-downs, 
mergers,  technological  progress,  or 
other  impersonal  causes,  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  them  to  secure  re-employment. 
Workers  between  forty  and  the  age  of 
retirement  have  three  major  handicaps: 
Today’s  general  unemployment,  employ¬ 
ers’  prejudices  and  their  own  fears. 
These  statements  are  made  in  a  report 
to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  by  the  Committee  on  Employment 
Problems  of  Older  Workers,  which  was 
appointed  by  her  to  consider  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  to  suggest  possible  remedial 
measures. 

Accident-Compensation  Costs. — Most 
of  the  occupational-accident  information 
available  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
four-year  investigation  of  this  subject 
by  the  Swiss  National  Accident  Fund, 
indicate  that  older  workers  do  not  have 
so  many  accidents  as  younger  workers, 
although  these  fewer  accidents  are  of 
greater  severity.  These  two  trends  off¬ 
set  each  other  “so  that  the  net  cost  is 
about  the  same  throughout  the  age 
range.” 

Developing  Employment  Service  Fa¬ 
cilities. — The  Committee  recommends 
that  the  United  States  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  make  a  study  of  the  opportunities 
for  work  in  a  particular  community  or 
group  of  firms,  to  ascertain  the  jobs 
or  kind  of  jobs  most  suitable  for  mid¬ 
dle-aged  workers.  Special  attention 


should  be  given  to  the  qualifications,  ex¬ 
perience  and  aptitudes  of  middle-aged 
persons  seeking  employment.  When 
necessary,  this  agency  should  be  in  a 
position  to  offer  applicants  training  fa¬ 
cilities  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  adapt  their  skills  and  techniques 
to  new  job  opportunities. 

Based  on  the  information  submitted 
to  the  Committee,  the  prejudice  against 
taking  on  older  workers  seems  to  re¬ 
sult  mainly  from  insufficient  or  in¬ 
accurate  data.  “It  is  not  true  that 
‘workers  are  through  after  forty,’  and 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
dispel  this  idea.” 

Employers  who  have  previously 
adopted  hiring-age  limits  are  urged  by 
the  Committee  to  give  up  this  practice. 

Finally,  the  Committee  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  employees  them¬ 
selves  can  aid  in  breaking  down  the 
prejudices  against  older  workers  and 
that  in  some  cases  the  problem  has 
been  successfully  handled  through  trade- 
union  contracts.  In  connection  with 
such  a  solution  full  cooperation  between 
unions  and  managements  is  recom¬ 
mended. 


NEWS  ITEM 


Douglas  Overcomes  Gangrenous 
Infection 

Mr.  Charles  Douglas,  of  the  Division 
of  Standards  and  Inspections,  Boiler 
Bureau,  has  returned  to  work,  after 
being  confined  in  the  Rex  Hospital  in 
Raleigh  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Mr. 
Douglas  had  to  undergo  an  operation 
due  to  a  gangrenous  infection. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Cbas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spiluan  and  Forrest  H.  Shdpord,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

_ E-  W.  Price,  Director _  R.  Maine  Albright,  Director 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

“FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer— 

Report  for  May,  1939 


INTERSTATE  CLAIMS 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Claims  contacts  with  all  of  the  forty- 
seven  other  States  and  three  Federal 
units,  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  are  shown  in  the  Statistics  and 
Research  Department  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission,  Dr.  W.  R.  Curtis,  head  of  the 
Department,  reports. 

Residents  of  forty-one  other  units, 
who  had  earned  wage  credits  in  North 
Carolina,  have  been  paid  $128,769.61  in 
benefits  since  payments  started  late  in 
January  1938,  and  through  May  of  this 
year.  Virginia  residents  received  the 
largest  amount,  $30,764.30;  South  Caro¬ 
lina  residents  received  $19,074.78;  Ten¬ 
nessee,  $15,109.28;  New  York,  $8,618.37; 
Georgia,  $7,923.29;  Maryland,  $7,329.43, 
and  Pennsylvania,  $7,072,92.  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Kansas,  Maine,  Montana,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  New 
Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming  residents 
received  nothing  from  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  fund,  although  in  most  of  them 
claims  were  filed  against  this  State. 

The  North  Carolina  Commission  has 
acted  as  agent  in  taking  claims  of  4,245 
residents  of  this  State  for  benefits  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  forty-nine  other  units,  all 
except  Alaska  and  Nevada.  Claims  of 
1,378  residents  have  been  handled 
against  Virginia,  339  against  Tennes¬ 
see,  316  against  Pennsylvania,  283 
against  New  York,  278  against  Mary¬ 
land,  247  against  South  Carolina  and 
224  against  Michigan. 

All  of  the  States  and  units  have  en¬ 
tered  into  an  Interstate  Agreement,  by 
which  payments  are  made  to  claimants 
in  any  State  on  benefits  accumulated  in 
any  other  State,  except  West  Virginia 
and  District  of  Columbia,  and  techni¬ 
calities  in  their  laws  are  held  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  entering  such  agree¬ 
ment.  These  technicalities  are  expected 
to  be  removed  soon. 

HOURS  PER  WEEK  IN  INDUSTRY 

Representatives  of  four  major  indus¬ 
tries  of  North  Carolina — furniture,  tex¬ 
tiles,  tobacco  and  hosiery — and  em¬ 
ployees  in  these  industries,  meeting  with 
and  at  the  call  of  the  North  Carolina 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commis¬ 
sion,  have  agreed  on  the  number  of 
hours  which  will  constitute  a  full  work 
week  for  purposes  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Law. 

The  hours  are  44  a  week  for  furniture 
and  40  hours  a  week  for  each  of  the 
other  industries,  textiles,  tobacco  and 
hosiery.  The  law  provides  for  paying 
partial  benefits  to  workers  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  less  than  60  per  cent  of  their 
full  time  work  week,  and  the  full  time 
week  was  agreed  upon  by  employers 
and  employees  in  these  industries,  after 
conferences. 

Hours  of  work  in  other  industries  in 
the  State  will  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  based  on  normal  operations, 
Chairman  Charles  G.  Powell  announces. 

REDUCED  OPERATIONS 

North  Carolina  employers,  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  seasonal  let-up  in  usual  opera¬ 
tions,  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


JOB  DESCRIPTIONS  FOR 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
INDUSTRIES 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

It  is  essential  that  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  representatives  study  constantly, 
either  through  actual  observation  of  the 
worker  on  the  job  or  through  the  read¬ 
ing  of  prepared  job  descriptions,  the 
work  processes  involved  in  the  many 
occupations  found  in  communities  which 
they  serve.  Interviewers  in  offices  gather 
and  make  capital  use  of  every  bit  of  job 
information  secured  on  routine  field 
visits  to  factories  and  stores;  junior 
counselors  are  always  in  search  of  job 
facts  on  which  to  base  their  vocational 
counseling  of  young  people. 

Thus  far,  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  has  provided  local  offices 
with  valuable  material  on  the  laundry 
industry,  the  automobile  manufacturing 
industry,  the  construction  industry,  the 
cotton  textile  industry,  job  foundries, 
machine  shops,  hotels  and  restaurants, 
the  cleaning,  dyeing  and  pressing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  on  retail  trade.  Specifica¬ 
tions  for  positions  in  these  fields  are 
clearly  outlined  and  include  job  sum¬ 
maries,  descriptions  of  work  performed, 
equipment  and  materials  used,  infor¬ 
mation  on  working  conditions,  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  jobs,  specialized  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  other  special  information.  Em¬ 
ployers  as  well  as  Employment  Service 
interviewers  have  made  extensive  use 
of  these  volumes.  They  were  prepared 
by  trained  field  analysts,  who  gathered 
their  data  as  they  watched  broiler 
cooks,  automobile  mechanics,  bench 
molders,  band-saw  operators,  and  silk 
spotters  at  their  tasks  and  later  had 
their  information  verified  by  personnel 
directors  in  the  establishments  visited, 
by  foremen,  shop  superintendents,  labor 
unions. 

In  North  Carolina  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  Employment  Service  workers  to 
supplement  the  job  descriptions  provided 
for  them,  especially  in  towns  where  one 
or  two  industries  predominate,  and  on 
which  industries  specific  job  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  yet  available  through  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

In  order  that  job  information  which 
has  been  collected  by  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  representatives  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  all  offices  and  to  in¬ 
terested  employers,  the  North  Carolina 
State  Employment  Service  is  preparing 
at  the  present  time  to  issue  a  set  of 
job  descriptions.  A  preliminary  study 
covering  hosiery  job  titles,  work  per¬ 
formed,  equipment  and  operating  skills 
required  has  been  completed  and  a  draft 
of  the  information  submitted  for  veri¬ 
fication  and  criticism  to  employers  and 
foremen  in  the  Standard  Hosiery  Mills, 
Alamance;  May  Hosiery  Mills,  McEwin 
Knitting  Company,  Sellers  Hosiery 
Mills,  S.  Y.  W.  Hosiery  Mills,  Tower 
Hosiery  Mills,  and  Wilson  Mills,  all  of 
Burlington;  Mock,  Judson,  Voehringer 
Company,  Greensboro;  Adams-Millis 
Corporation,  High  Point;  and  Hanes 
Hosiery  Mills,  Winston-Salem. 


Letters  Written  . 402 

Folders  Reviewed  .  397 

Examinations  Secured  . 18 

Hospitalization  .  9 

Office  Interviews  .  61 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  169 

New  Cases  Handled  .  62 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  312 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  374 

Compensation  .  21 

Increased  Compensation  . $  675.25 

Back  Compensation  . .$2,261.66 

Total  Compensation  . $2,936.91 


Spinning  Mills  Operated  84.6  Per 
Cent  Capacity  During  April 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
with  1,631,778,913  hours  of  operation. 
Alabama  had  a  total  of  526,304,117  ac¬ 
tive  spinning  hours;  Mississippi,  44,312,- 
128;  Georgia,  1,000,398,673;  Tennessee, 
190,801,596;  Virginia,  165,120,256;  New 
York,  58,535,412.  South  Carolina  is 
first  in  the  number  of  spinning  hours, 
with  1,800,811,990. 


Vacation  and  Part-Time 
Child  Labor 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
odicals  on  fixed  routes  for  4  hours  per 
day,  24  hours  per  week,  7  days  per 
week,  between  the  hours  of  5:00  A.  M. 
and  8:00  P.  M. 

No  minor  under  18  years  of  age  is 
permitted  to  be  employed  in  establish¬ 
ments  engaged  in  selling,  bottling,  brew¬ 
ing,  transporting,  or  otherwise  handling 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Further  information  concerning  Child 
Labor  Laws  may  be  secured  from  the 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  or  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MAY 


American  Suppliers,  Inc.,  Durham. 

American  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham  (Lucky 
Strike,  Turkish  and  Smoking  Tobacco  Plants). 
Armour  &  Company,  Inc.,  Durham. 
Austin-Heaton  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham. 

B.  C.  Remedy  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham. 

Borden  Manufacturing  Co.,  Goldsboro. 

Cary  Lumber  Co.,  Durham. 

Chadwick-Hoskins  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Durham. 
Durham  Laundry  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Durham  (Plants  1, 
4,  6  and  Sewing  and  Bleaching). 

Forest  Dale  Laundry,  Ltd.,  Forest  City. 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co..  Durham  (Stem- 
mery.  Cigarette  and  Smoking  Tobacco  Plants). 
Moss’s  Bakery,  Inc.,  Durham. 

Murdock  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  Durham. 

Wright’s  Automatic  Tobacco  Package,  Dur¬ 
ham. 


Before  the  actual  format  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  finally  decided  upon,  Mr. 
Karl  P.  Wirth,  of  the  Division  of  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Research,  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  came  to  this  State  to 
instruct  North  Carolina  Employment 
Service  workers,  in  the  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  national  organization  in 
analyzing  jobs,  and  to  assist  in  writing 
and  arranging  the  material. 

The  first  job  descriptions  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Employment  Service  will 
be  released  this  summer.  The  publica¬ 
tion  will  bear  the  title,  “Job  Descrip¬ 
tions  for  the  Full  Fashioned  and  Seam¬ 
less  Hosiery  Knitting  Industry  in  North 
Carolina.” 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


May  Building  Permits 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  ■ 


May  enjoyed  a  54.2  per  cent  gain  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1938.  The  value  of  the  con¬ 
struction  permits  for  May  1939  was  $2,096,939.00,  as  compared  with  $1,395,470.00  during  May 
1938.  The  greatest  gain  was  registered  by  non-residential  buildings,  with  an  increase  over  the 
corresponding  month  last  year  of  340.5  per  cent.  Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  made  a  52.2 
per  cent  gain  over  May  of  last  year.  The  only  loss  registered  was  in  residential  buildings:  the 
per  cent  decrease — 25.5.  The  one-family  dwellings  continue  to  lead  in  residential  construction. 
During  May,  223  building  permits,  valued  at  $669,835.00,  were  issued  in  the  twenty-one  cities  re¬ 
porting.  Twenty-three  permits,  totaling  $50,400.00,  were  issued  for  duplex  homes  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses. 

There  was  a  sharp  decrease  in  construction  cost  during  May  as  compared  with  April  of  this 
year.  The  cost  of  residential  buildings  decreased  16.9  per  cent,  and  the  greatest  decrease  was 
registered  by  non-residential  construction,  with  32  per  cent  less  than  was  reported  during  April. 

Durham  led  the  twen'.y-one  cities  during  May  in  the  cost  of  all  construction  work,  reporting 
permits  totaling  $526,705.00.  Durham  also  led  in  the  greatest  per  cent  increase  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  of  1938,  at  which  time  they  reported  construction  permits  totaling  $96,070.00. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  MAY  1938  AND  MAY  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

May 

1938 

May 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

May 

1938 

May 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . - . 

547 

640 

+17.0 

$1,359,470 

$2,096,939 

+  54.2 

Residential  buildings . 

220 

246 

+11.8 

967,100 

720,235 

—  25.5 

Non-residential  buildings . 

75 

92 

+22.7 

270,371 

1,191,070 

+340.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

252 

302 

+19.8 

121,999 

185,634 

+  52.2 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  APRIL  1939  AND  MAY  1939 


Kind  op  Construction 

Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

April 

1939 

May 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

April 

1939 

Mav 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

671 

640 

—  4.6 

$2,854,799 

$2,096,939 

—26.5 

Residential  buildings . 

294 

246 

—16.3 

866,567 

720,235 

—  tfi  Q 

Non-residential  buildings . . . . . . 

93 

92 

—  1.1 

1,746,347 

1,191,070 

— 3*>  n 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

284 

302 

+  6.3 

241,885 

185,634 

—23.3 

TYPE  OF  MAY  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings . 

2- family  dwellings . . 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings . . 


Buildings  for  Which 
Permits  Were 
Issued 

No.  Cost 


223  $  669,835 

18  30,200 

5  20,200 


Total  residential . . .  246  $  720,235 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places .  1  $  35,000 

Churches . . . 7  140,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops . . 8  347,120 

Garages,  public . . . . . .  2  22]  000 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) . 30  4,085 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  11  30,020 

Public  buildings  (city,  county,  State) .  2  •  123,000 

Public  works  and  utilities . 1  9,500 

Schools . . l  375,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc . 8  2,345 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings _  21  103,000 


Total  new  non-residential  bldgs.  92  $1,191,070 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . .  243  $  87,892 

On  non-residential  buildings . . .  59  97,742 


Total  additions,  etc . .  302  $  185,634 


Interstate  Claims 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
local  Employment  Service  offices  when 
they  cut  down  to  part-time  work,  in 
order  that  the  workers  may  be  regis¬ 
tered  and  may  file  claims  for  partial 
benefits.  This  cooperation  is  asked  by 
Chairman  Charles  G.  Powell,  of  the  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Commission, 
to  allow  part-time  workers  to  draw  par¬ 
tial  unemployment  benefits  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  reduced  incomes. 

When  a  mill  or  plant  decides  to  go 
on  short  time,  the  employer  should  no¬ 
tify  the  nearest  Employment  Service 
office,  so  there  will  be  no  unnecessary 
delay  in  processing  the  claims  and  pay¬ 
ing  of  partial  benefits  due  such  workers. 


SUMMARY  OF  MAY  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  for  May  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
May,  1939* 

Ne 

Estimat 

w  Residentia 

ed  Cost 

l  Buildings 

Families  Provided 
For 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  op 

All  Construction 
Work 

May 

1938 

May 

1939 

May 

1938 

May 

1939 

May 

1938 

May 

1939 

May 

1938 

May- 

1939 

Mav 

1938 

May 

1939 

Total . 

241 

$700,035 

$967,100 

$720,235 

343 

279 

$270,371 

$1,191,070 

$121,999 

$185,634 

$1,359,470 

$2,096,939 

Asheville . 

Charlotte . 

Concord . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City . 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . 

Goldsboro . 

Greensboro . . . . . 

High  Point . 

Kinston . 

New  Bern..... . 

Raleigh . 

Rocky  Mount ..... . . 

Salisbury . 

Shelby 

Statesville . 

7 

54 

7 

24 

1 

7 

7 

9 

32 

9 

3 

1 

9 

10 

8 

6 

27,500 

150,850 

21,000 

81,285 

400 

13,550 

13,000 

27,565 

83.750 
17,575 
15,200 
12,000 
28,600 
37,300 
18,250 

10.750 

42,400 

144,780 

16,050 

75,010 

900 

23,175 

6,000 

7.500 
50,030 

287,850 

14,250 

3.500 
69,750 
39,600 

6.500 
19,330 

6,000 

1,000 

13,900 

23,300 

116,275 

27,500 

150,850 

21,000 

81,285 

400 

13,550 

13,000 

27,565 

83.750 
17,575 
15,200 
12,000 
28,600 
37,300 
18,250 

10.750 

8 

41 

11 

36 

1 

8 

3 

2  ■ 

19 

80 

9 

1 

14 

17 

7 

10 

4 

1 

7 

9 

55 

7 

55 

9 

28 

1 

8 

7 

9 

38 

10 

3 

9 

10 

8 

6 

4,050 

14,011 

9,800 

1,200 

22.300 
27,555 

6,475 

16.300 

10,285 

15,170 

65,075 

75 

10,000 

50,500 

6,700 

10,875 

3.500 
21,725 
19,150 

439,120 

13,500 

20,000 

7.500 
137,050 

12,840 

7,250 

106,235 

19,070 

1,000 

36,000 

5,511 

18,668 

4,400 

11,260 

650 

11,790 

1,000 

12,990 

8,180 

300 

7,000 

6,017 

3,175 

3,090 

1,323 

20,377 

25,281 

450 

6,300 

1,625 

7,929 

200 

45,253 

19,444 

2,800 

100 

3,575 

16,705 

3,750 

2,310 

51,961 

177,459 

20,450 

96,070 

2,750 

34,965 

7,000 

29,800 

90,575 

302,505 

30,850 

10,500 

86,052 

57,945 

74.665 
20, 728 
16,000 

1,000 

66.665 
32,400 

149, 130 

51,377 
197,856 
40, 600 
526,705 
15,525 
21,479 
33,200 
35,065 
266,053 
49,859 
25,250 
12,100 
138,410 
73,075 
23,000 
49,060 

3 

1 

10 

33 

2,750 

1,500 

26,700 

110,510 

2,750 

1,500 

26,700 

130,710 

3 

1 

10 

56 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . . 

Winston-Salem _ 

8,700 

9,550 

775 

328,105 

2,265 

2,400 

21,980 

400 

600 

28,535 

11,450 

11,450 

28,075 

487,350 

rauuiy,  4-xsmuy  dwellings:  locals  included  in  "New  Residential  Buildings.”  - - - - 
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NEWS  ITEMS 


The  Tomlinson  Company,  High  Point 
— This  company  in  1927  organized  a 
Safety  Council  with  twelve  charter  mem¬ 
bers.  Today  there  are  eighty  members. 
The  workmen  have  shown  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  this  work  and  over  twenty  op¬ 
erators  completed  a  course  in  Red  Cross 
training  on  their  own  time.  Each  month 
the  trend  of  accidents,  whether  up  or 
down,  are  made  known  to  the  employees 
by  means  of  bulletin  boards  and  safety 
slogans  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places 
throughout  the  plant.  In  March  1935  this 
company  was  awarded  the  Liberty  Mu¬ 
tual  bronze  plaque  for  working  2,000,000 
man-hours  without  a  jost-time  accident. 
In  1938  it  went  to  2,743,347  man-hours.  It 
was  not  until  February  1939  that  the 
record  was  broken  when  one  of  the 
employees  fell  and  broke  a  hip.  This, 
we  believe,  is  a  record  in  the  furniture 
industry. 

Whisnant  Hosiery  Mills,  Hickory — 
This  mill  has  just  completed  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  plant.  The  addition  will 
provide  approximately  15,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  and  improve  the  working 
conditions  of  the  plant.  They  have  also 
installed  a  new  elevator. 

Mid-State  Box  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Asheboro — Construction  work  on 
this  new  Asheboro  industry  is  going  for¬ 
ward  rapidly.  The  new  building  will  be 
75  by  100  feet  in  dimension.  Pasteboard 
boxes  of  all  sizes  will  be  manufactured. 
The  industry  will  be  headed  by  E.  O. 
Schaefer,  who  was  formerly  General 
Manager  of  the  Old  Dominion  Box  Com¬ 
pany. 

Hanes  Hosiery  Mills,  Winston-Salem 

— This  hosiery  mill,  regarded  as  the 
largest  circular-knit  ladies’  hosiery  mill 
in  the  world,  is  increasing  its  plant  by 
83  per  cent  with  the  completion  of  a 
new  $300,000  unit.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
mill  will  be  completed  by  September  1, 
1939.  It  is  the  largest  industrial  struc¬ 
ture  erected  in  Winston-Salem  in  the 
past  decade.  The  new  building  will  be 
250  feet  square,  with  three  stories. 

Wrenn  Hosiery  Company,  Thomasville 

— This  company  has  completed  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  plant  of  brick  and  steel 
construction.  The  addition  is  58  x  150 
feet  and  gives  17,400  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  This  relieves  a  crowded  condition 
and  greatly  improves  the  general  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  It  also  increases  the 
production  and  will  probably  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  additional  people. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company,  Ashe¬ 
ville — Excavation  work  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  modern  plant  to  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,000  has  been  started  by  this 
company.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
modern  bottling  plants  in  the  country 
from  the  standpoint  of  design,  construc¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  equipment.  The 
building  will  be  entirely  fireproof,  with 
steel  and  concrete  frame.  The  outside  of 
the  building  will  be  of  brick  terra  cotta, 
structural  glass  and  aluminum. 


APPRENTICESHIP 

DIRECTOR 


C.  L.  BEDDINGFIELD 
C.  L.  Beddingfield,  inspector  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  the  new  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Training  Division.  Mr.  Bedding- 
field  came  to  the  Department  in  1925. 
He  served  as  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Employment  Service  for  three 
years  and  with  the  Conservation  and 
Development  for  six  years.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Department  in  1934 
as  Field  Investigator  during  the  NRA 
days  and  later  was  District  Manager 
of  the  Employment  Service  and  was 
Factory  and  Labor  Inspector  when  he 
accepted  the  position  as  Director  of 
Apprenticeship  Training  Program. 


APPRENTICE  TRAINING 


A  new  State  service — training  young 
people  for  specific  jobs — was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
July  1st.  The  Apprenticeship  Council, 
created  by  the  Legislature  of  1939, 
began  active  work  on  July  8th,  when 
the  members  of  the  Council  met  in 
Raleigh  and  received  the  oath  of  office 
from  Associate  Justice  Michael  Schenck. 

Repi’esenting  employees  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil  are:  H.  L.  Kizer,  President,  North 
Carolina  Building  Trades  Council,  Char¬ 
lotte;  J.  K.  White,  President,  Central 
Labor  Union,  Greensboro,  and  G.  D.  Sex¬ 
ton,  President,  Central  Labor  Union, 
Winston-Salem. 

Representing  employers  are:  L.  P. 
Kennedy,  General  Superintendent,  Nor¬ 
folk  Southern  Railroad  Company,  Ral¬ 
eigh;  George  W.  Kane,  General  Contrac¬ 
tor,  Durham,  and  Robert  M.  Kermon, 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  As¬ 
sociation  of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Con¬ 
tractors,  Raleigh. 

Geo.  W.  Coggin  will  represent  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


INSPECTIONS 

The  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections  reported  511  establishments 
inspected  during  the  month  of  June. 
There  were  17,687  people  employed  in 
the  industries  inspected.  Forty-one  com¬ 
pliance  visits  were  made  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  and  251  conferences  held. 

The  inspectors  reported  663  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  North  Carolina  Labor  Laws. 
The  violations  included  166  safety  code 
violations;  129  Child  Labor  violations; 
92  violations  of  the  sanitation  laws;  66 
failures  to  keep  the  hour  law;  34  fail¬ 
ures  to  keep  proper  time  records;  28 
violations  regarding  drinking  water  fa¬ 
cilities;  8  establishments  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  seats  for  women,  and  there  were 
140  miscellaneous  violations. 

COMPLAINTS 

Twenty-four  complaints  were  received 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  during  the 
past  month.  Each  complaint  was  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  inspector  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  from  which  the  complaint  was  re¬ 
ceived.  These  complaints  covered 
twelve  different  industries — construction 
company,  lumber  company,  laundry,  pipe 
company,  cafes,  bottling  company,  ice 
cream  company,  racket  stores,  trans¬ 
fer  company,  drug  store,  dress  shop  and 
textile  mills. 

There  were  three  complaints  of  the 
wage  and  hour  violation;  fifteen  com¬ 
plaints  that  men  and  women  were  work¬ 
ing  excessive  hours  or  that  the  hour 
law  was  being  violated;  five  were  either 
for  unsafe  or  insanitary  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  one  was  a  child  labor  vio¬ 
lation.  On  investigation  fifteen  com¬ 
plaints  were  found  to  cover  violations. 
Four  cases  were  prosecuted  and  eleven 
promised  immediate  compliance.  In 
nine  cases  the  complaints  could  not  be 
substantiated. 

PROSECUTIONS 

During  the  month  of  June  the  in¬ 
vestigations  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  resulted  in  four 
prosecutions  and  a  conviction  was  se¬ 
cured  in  each  case. 

A  pipe  company  was  prosecuted  for 
working  men  excessive  daily  and 
weekly  hours  and  was  fined  $10  and 
cost.  A  lumber  company  was  found 
guilty  of  the  same  offense  and  also  of 
failing  to  keep  abstracts  of  the  Labor 
Law  posted.  Prayer  for  judgment  was 
continued  on  the  first  count  and  a  fine 
of  $5  was  given  for  failure  to  keep  the 
abstracts  of  the  Labor  Law  posted.  In 
the  case  of  a  drug  store  found  working 
minors  without  certificates  and  working 
minors  excessive  hours,  the  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  and  prayer  for  judgment 
was  continued.  A  laundry  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  working  both  men  and  women 
excessive  daily  and  weekly  hours.  In 
this  case  the  defendant  was  given  thirty 
days  on  the  roads,  but  the  sentence  was 
suspended  on  condition  the  defendant 
pay  $10  fine  and  court  cost. 
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Issued  Each  Month  by  the 

North 

Carolina  Department  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Labor 

Sent  Free  Upon  Request 

Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


FORREST  H.  SHUFORD 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 

MINNIE  S  GOSNEY  Editor  Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 
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INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Report¬ 

ing 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Num¬ 

ber 

June 

„  % 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

June 

o* 

/o 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

June 

01 
/ 0 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

June 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

June 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing* 

Total . 

520 

121,169 

—1.4 

*1,816,213 

+  .6 

$14.98 

+  2.0 

36.2 

+  1.3 

41.6 

+  3.5 

Cotton 1 . 

Hosiery1 . 

Furniture 1 . . 

Silk  and  Rayon 1 _ 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  Snuff. 
Also  Cigarettes 

214 

59 

18 

17 

9 

62,265 

19,712 

3,515 

5,303 

10,877 

—1.5 
—  .04 
+2.4 
—6.0 

+  -2 

811,659 

324,538 

47,972 

74,276 

223,707 

—  1.9 
+  12 
+  8.3 

—  .3 

+  12. 

13.03 

16.61 

13.63 

14.00 

20.56 

-  .3 
+  1.3 

-  .4 
+  6.1 

+11.7 

36  1 
33.9 

37.2 
35.8 

36.3 

+  3 

+  3.6 
+  .7 
+  7.8 

+11.9 

36.2 

49.1 

36.7 

39.1 

56.7 

—  .7 

—  2.2 
—  1.1 
—  1.6 

—  .1 

Other  Manufactur¬ 
ing . 

203 

19,497 

—2.7 

334,001 

—  .7 

17.13 

+  2.1 

38.0 

—15.7 

44.9 

+21.2 

Non-Manufacturing 
Total 2 . . 

70 

2,283 

—5  9 

32,335 

—  6.6 

14.16 

—  .8 

43.5 

+  2.9 

35.1 

—  1.5 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

289 

3,023 

—  .9 

51,021 

+  2.3 

16.87 

+  3.3 

40.5 

NoChge. 

40.7 

+  -8 

Wholesale  Trade 
Total . . . 

113 

1,406 

+  .5 

40,781 

+  1.4 

29.00 

+  .9 

43.8 

+  .1 

65.6 

+  .1 

*  This  group  includes  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries. 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  group. 

2  This  group  includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  Quarrying,  Mining,  etc. 
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LAUNCHING  THE  APPREN¬ 
TICESHIP  SYSTEM 


The  first  step  in  inaugurating  the 
State’s  program  of  providing  assistance 
to  North  Carolina  management  and  la¬ 
bor  in  the  development  of  a  system  of 
sound  apprenticeship  was  taken  recently 
when  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Forrest 
H.  Shuford,  appointed  members  to  the 
State  Apprenticeship  Council,  authorized 
by  legislation  passed  at  the  latest  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Apprenticeship  law  sets  forth  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  standards  which  are  es¬ 
sential  in  the  development  of  a  young- 
person  into  a  well-rounded  skilled  me¬ 
chanic.  These  standards  at  the  same 
time  are  designed  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  the  apprentice  during  the 
course  of  the  learning  period.  The  law 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  first-rate 
mechanics  cannot  be  developed  unless 
the  interests  of  employers,  labor,  the 
public  and  the  apprentice  are  carefully 
considered.  It  is  recognized  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  apprenticeship 
the  apprentice  will  waste  some  ma¬ 
terials;  he  cannot  do  intricate  work; 
and  his  production  rate  will  necessarily 
be  slow.  In  order  to  offset  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  apprentice  gets  a  low  wage 
in  the  beginning,  increasing  as  he  ad¬ 
vances  in  knowledge  and  skill.  It  is 
recognized,  too,  that  the  number  of  ap¬ 
prentices  to  be  trained  should  not  be 
larger  than  can  be  readily  absorbed  by 
the  trade,  otherwise  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  those  already  employed  in  the 
trade  would  be  endangered.  To  balance 
the  relatively  low  wage  which  the  ap¬ 
prentice  receives,  he  should  be  given 
assurance  that  he  will  actually  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  learn  his  trade  thor¬ 
oughly. 

The  Apprenticeship  Council’s  job  will 
he  to  promote  the  voluntary  acceptance 
of  these  standards  by  local  groups  of 
employers  and  employees.  This  will  be 
done  largely  through  the  setting  up  by 
local  trade  groups,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Council’s  Field  Representative, 
of  local  joint  trade  apprenticeship  com¬ 
mittees.  These  committees,  using  the 
State  standards  as  a  guide,  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  policies  of  the  Council, 
will  establish  such  local  standards  as 
will  best  fit  local  needs. 

North  Carolina  has  now  passed  an 
apprenticeship  law  second  to  none  in 
the  country.  On  the  Apprenticeship 
Council  will  sit  a  distinguished  group 
of  employers  and  employees,  all  of  whom 
see  the  importance  to  young  persons, 
to  industry,  to  labor  and  to  the  public, 


of  working  out  an  apprenticeship  system 
designed  to  benefit  all  parties  concerned. 
These  men  have  all  indicated  that  this 
problem  cannot  and  should  not  be  solved 
by  any  quick,  makeshift  methods.  They 
have  expressed  themselves  to  the  effect 
that  it  will  be  solved  by  the  rather  slow 
process  of  educating  the  public  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  need  for  sound  appren¬ 
ticeship,  and  to  securing  the  active 
cooperation  of  management  and  labor  in 
establishing  local  systems  of  appren¬ 
ticeship. 

The  men  who  have  been  picked  to 
serve  on  the  Council  have  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  industry.  They  are  men  who 
will  approach  their  job  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  see  to  it  that  the  boy  who 
has  an  ambition  to  learn  a  trade  actu¬ 
ally  gets  a  chance  to  learn  all  the 
branches  of  the  trade  rather  than  just 
part  of  it. 

Because  of  the  high  caliber  of  the 
men  on  the  Council,  the  Department  of 
Labor  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
a  Certificate  of  Completion  of  Appren¬ 
ticeship  from  the  State  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  will  signify  the  highest  type  of 
craftsman  and  citizen. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Godwin,  of  New  Bern,  has 
been  appointed  Veterans’  Placement  Of¬ 
ficer  for  North  Carolina.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  Major  0.  D. 
Hollenbeck,  Federal  Director  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Placement  Service.  He  replaces 
Mr.  Frank  Sasser,  who  resigned  some¬ 
time  ago  to  accept  the  position  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Service  Officer  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  Council  elected  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Chairman, 
and  George  W.  Coggin,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Vice-Chairman.  Clarence  L.  Bed- 
dingfield  was  appointed  Apprentice 
Training  Director. 

Apprenticeship  training  will  give  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  thorough  training 
in  a  job  that  will  pay  them  a  living 
wage.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  halt  to  a 
certain  extent  the  shifting  of  so  many 
of  the  young  people  of  the  State  from 
one  job  to  another  and  will  help  them 
to  acquire  the  experience  that  is  so  es¬ 
sentia!  when  applying  for  work. 

The  Council  will  make  a  survey  of 
the  skilled  trades  in  North  Carolina,  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  skilled  workmen 
now  in  the  State,  the  number  of  ap¬ 
prentices,  and  the  additional  appren¬ 
tices  each  of  the  trades  can  absorb. 

Apprentices,  to  gain  certification, 
must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and 
must  serve  not  less  than  4,000  hours 
of  reasonably  continuous  employment 
along  with  at  least  144  hours  a  year 
of  supplementary  instruction.  They  will, 
in  all  probability,  not  make  as  much 
as  they  are  now  making  on  the  jobs 
in  which  they  are  shifting  constantly, 
but  at  the  same  time  their  training  will 
be  broader.  They  will  learn  all  angles 
of  the  trade,  and  when  they  receive  their 
certificates  they  will  be  enabled  to  se¬ 
cure  the  wages  of  skilled  workmen.  This 
gives  to  the  youth  of  the  State  the  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  to  “earn  as  you  learn.” 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilhan  and  Forrest  H.  Shoford  , Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Prick,  Director  R.  Matnr  Albright,  Director 


TAX  REFUND  PROBLEM 

By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

North  Carolina  employers  who  seek 
and  receive  a  refund  as  of  nine-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  on  their  payroll  for 
1936,  which  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  has  held  retroactive  and  therefore 
unconstitutional,  will  have  to  turn  right 
around  and  pay  the  amount  refunded  to 
them,  without  interest,  to  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue,  with  interest  for 
more  than  two  years. 

Article  211  (c)  of  Regulations  90, 
reads  as  follows:  “If,  subsequent  to  the 
filing  of  the  return,  a  refund  is  made 
by  a  State  to  the  Taxpayer  of  any  part 
of  his  contributions  credited  against  the 
tax,  the  taxpayer  is  required  to  advise 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  under 
oath  of  the  date  and  amount  of  such 
refund  and  the  reason  therefor,  and  to 
pay  the  tax,  if  any,  due  as  a  result 
of  such  refund,  together  with  interest 
from  the  date  when  the  tax  was  due.” 

This  means  that  if  a  refund  for  1936 
is  sought  and  should  be  paid  to  a  tax¬ 
payer  subject  to  our  act  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  retroactive  and  therefore 
unconstitutional,  then  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  will  immediately  collect 
the  same  amount  from  such  taxpayer, 
plus  interest  from  April  1,  1937,  when 
the  Federal  Tax  was  due.  This  in¬ 
terest  will  be  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 
per  year,  which  would  amount  to  13% 
per  cent  by  July  1,  and  probably  14 
or  15  per  cent  before  the  incident  is 
finally  closed.  In  view  of  this  fact,  no 
refunds  have  been  made  and  very  few 
have  been  requested. 

Congress  Bills  Interfere 

If  the  amendments  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  to  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
adopted  by  Congress  the  new  legislation 
would  interfere  with  the  merit  rating 
provisions  of  the  North  Carolina  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Law,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  North  Carolina  amendment  meets 
the  requirement  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  now  written,  but  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  in  the  amendment  be¬ 
ing  considered.  The  State  law  includes 
a  maximum  of  2.7  per  cent  of  the  pay¬ 
rolls  of  North  Carolina  employers,  with 
reductions  for  stable  employers  who 
meet  the  requirements  after  four  years 
of  experience.  The  Federal  amendment 
requires  an  approximate  average  of  2.7 
per  cent,  which  could  not  be  achieved 
under  the  State  law.  An  alternative  in 
the  proposed  amendment  is  a  standard 
for  the  States,  which  requires  that  a 
minimum  of  $5  a  week  be  paid  eligible 
claimants  for  total  unemployment.  In 
most  other  respects  the  State  law  meets 
the  proposed  standards,  although  the 
law  would  have  to  be  changed  to  make 
it  conform. 

“It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  need 
the  amount  in  our  fund  that  would  be 
produced  by  the  approximate  2.7  per 
c<mt  of  the  payrolls  subject  to  the  tax. 
Washington  officials  think  it  is  required. 
We  doubt  that,  and  feel  that  our  law 
will  produce  income  sufficient  to  keep 
our  fund  solvent,”  said  Chairman  Powell. 


FARM  LABOR  AND  THE  EM¬ 
PLOYMENT  SERVICE 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

North  Carolina  ranks  third  in  the 
Nation  in  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  phase  of  farm  work. 
Realizing  the  urgent  need  for  concen¬ 
trated  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
increasing  number  of  farmer  applicants 
in  the  files  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Employment  Service,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  has  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  C.  W.  E.  Pittman,  Farm  Place¬ 
ment  Supervisor, 

Service  to  the  farm  population  has 
always  been  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Employment  Service  program;  since  its 
organization,  it  has  made  29,978  farm 
placements.  However,  for  two  reasons, 
the  Employment  Service  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  its  potentialities  as  a  farm 
placement  agency:  First,  it  has  been 
’vithout  the  proper  facilities  and  has 
lacked  a  member  of  its  personnel,  spe¬ 
cially  trained  and  able  to  devote  full 
time  to  the  study  of  agricultural  em¬ 
ployment  problems.  Secondly,  although 
the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  have  used 
the  Service  consistently,  they  have  reg¬ 
istered  largely  for  supplementary,  be- 
tween-seasons  work.  Consequently,  they 
have  been  referred  to  construction 
projects  and  to  such  seasonal  work  as 
berry  picking  or  the  harvesting  of  peas, 
potatoes  and  tobacco. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  new  Farm 
Placement  Supervisor  to  see  that  a  spe¬ 
cialized  service  for  farm  workers  is 
built  up,  one  which  will  give  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  those  who  are  bona  fide 
farm  applicants  actually  in  search  of 
farm  opportunities.  It  will  be  his  job 
to  inventory  and  analyze  the  surplus 
of  farm  labor,  determine  the  character 
and  extent  of  demand,  and  see  that  or¬ 
ders  for  farm  workers  are  filled  in  the 
most  expeditious  and  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner 

As  he  begins  to  plan  the  work  that 
lies  ahead,  the  new  agricultural  repre¬ 
sentative  takes  note  of  the  farm  labor 
situation  with  which  he  must  deal:  The 
curtailment  of  production  in  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco  and  peanuts,  the  increased  use 
of  farm  machinery  and  the  noticeable 
shift  from  share-cropping  to  wage  la¬ 
bor  are  three  factors  responsible  for 
labor  problems  in  many  areas  of  North 
Carolina.  The  fact  that  farmers  can 
plant  and  cultivate  crops  with  much  less 
labor  than  they  can  harvest  them  is 
decreasing  the  number  of  workers  main¬ 
tained  on  farms  throughout  the  year, 
and  increasing  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  brought  to  the  farms  on  a  seasona1 
basis.  Of  necessity,  it  will  be  a  part 
of  his  program  to  analyze  and  catalogue 
qualifications  of  farm  applicants  in  or¬ 
der  that,  as  conditions  require  it,  he 
may  help  them  to  a  satisfactory  occu¬ 
pational  readjustment. 

The  State  Employment  Service,  with 
its  45  offices  and  more  than  100  ex¬ 
tension  points,  located  throughout  the 
State,  affords  adequate  machinery  for  a 
widespread  service  within  reach  of 
farmers  in  the  most  remote  areas;  with 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  — 

Report  for  June,  1939 


Letters  Written  .  344 

Folders  Reviewed  .  291 

Examinations  Secured  .  26 

Hospitalization  .  15 

Office  Interviews  .  58 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  166 

New  Cases  Handled  .  67 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  276 

Total  cases  Handled  .  343 

Compensation  .  22 

Increased  Compensation  . $  685.17 

Back  Compensation  . $1,223.37 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JUNE 


Armour  &  Co.,  Durham. 

Blackston  Hosiery  Mill,  Valdese. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Durham  Laundry  Co.,  Durham. 

Fli-Back  &  U-Sock-It  Co.,  High  Point. 

Garrou  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Morganton. 

High  Point  Overall  Plant,  High  Point. 

High  Point  Overall  Plant,  Sanford. 

Icard  Cordage  Manufacturing  Co.,  Icard. 
International  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  Morganton. 
Kendall  Mills,  Paw  Creek.  N.  C. 

Marietta  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  High  Point. 
Morganton  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Co.,  Mor¬ 
ganton. 

Nebel  Knitting  Company,  Plant  No.  2,  Char¬ 
iot  p. 

Pilot  Full  Fashion  Mill,  Valdese. 

Sanford  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Sanford. 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Wilson. 

Swift  Company,  Charlotte. 

Swift  Company,  Durham. 

Tomlinson  of  High  Point,  High  Point. 
Valdese  Manufacturing  Co.,  Valdese. 
Waldensian  Hosiery  Mill  (Departments  200 
and  300),  Valdese. 

White’s  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh. 


W.  D.  HOLOMAN  APPOINTED 
INSPECTOR 


W.  D.  Holoman,  of  Halifax  County, 
has  been  appointed  inspector  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  He  will  succeed 
Clarence  L.  Beddingfield,  recently  made 
Director  of  the  State  Apprenticeship 
Council. 

Mr.  Holoman  is  a  native  of  Halifax 
County,  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege  and  a  practicing  attorney  at  Wel¬ 
don.  He  represented  his  county  in  the 
1939  General  Assembly.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  engaged  in  investigation  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  accident  claims  for  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company  and  comes 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  well  trained 
for  his  new  work. 


According  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  after  a  man  is 
forty  he  may  have  more  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  a  job  than  the  man  who  is  only 
twenty-five,  but  if  he  has  a  job,  his  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  appears  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  younger  worker. 
The  general  prejudice  against  older 
workers  on  the  score  of  age  alone  rests 
on  false  impressions,  not  facts.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  average  worker  in¬ 
creases  with  age  up  to  age  fifty  and 
continues  at  a  relatively  high  level  for 
the  upper  age  brackets,  the  study  shows. 


the  efforts  of  the  newly  appointed  farm 
placement  representative  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  farm  workers  and  farm 
employers,  the  Service  hopes  to  make 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  in  North  Carolina  than 
ever  before. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


June  Building  Permits 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  ■ 


June  suffered  a  decrease  in  construction  as  compared  with  June  1938;  also,  May  1939  has  a 
lead  over  June  in  construction  cost  by  11.9  per  cent.  The  corresponding  month  of  1938  was  16.2 
per  cent  greater  in  amount  spent  for  construction. 


TYPE  OF  JUNE  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


June  registered  increases  in  residential  buildings  and  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  over 
June  1938  as  well  as  May  of  this  year.  A  41.9  per  cent  decrease  in  non-residential  building 
construction  was  the  cause  of  the  total  cost  decrease  from  the  figures  of  June  1938  ;  also,  May 
brought  38.9  per  cent  greater  expenditure  for  non-residential  building  construction. 

Durham  and  Winston-Salem  had  the  greatest  decreases  in  building  of  any  of  the  twenty-one 
cities  in  this  tabulation.  Other  cities  saw  a  larger  percentage  decrease,  but  these  cities  brought 
the  largest  drop  in  the  dollar  value  of  the  construction  during  June  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  in  1938.  Fayetteville,  Rocky  Mount.  Wilmington  and  Wilson  show  the  largest 
gains  over  last  year.  Fayetteville  lead  in  the  estimated  cost  of  all  construction  work  with 
$234,858.00  during  the  month  of  June. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JUNE  1938  AND  JUNE  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

June 

1938 

June 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

June 

1938 

June 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total - - - - - - 

535 

626 

+17.0 

$2,205,029 

$1,848,075 

—16.2 

Residential  buildings . 

231 

250 

+  8.2 

774,137 

800,518 

+11.2 

Non-residential  buildings . 

88 

84 

—  4  5 

1,252,930 

727,264 

—41.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

216 

292 

+35.2 

177,962 

260, 293 

+46.3 

Buildings  for  Which 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permit*  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings .  212  $  668,064 

2- family  dwellings . . . ..  29  58,854 

1-family  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith .  1  500 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 
dwellings .  8  131,100 


Total  new  residential  buildings .  250  $  858,518 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places .  1  $  3,500 

Churches  5  13,495 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops . 7  45,000 

Garages,  public... . 2  -  4,800 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) .  19  2,740 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  9  29,800 

Office  buildings,  including  banks. .  2  120,500 

Public  works  and  utilities .  1  25 , 000 

Schools .  3  310,494 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors'  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc .  7  665 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings _  21  167,085 

All  other  non-residential . _ .  7  4, 185 


Total  new  non-residential  buildings  ...  84  $  727,264 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings . . .  201  77,635 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings .  16  14,065 

On  non-residential  buildings .  75  168,593 


Total  additions,  etc .  292  $  260,293 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  MAY  1939  AND  JUNE  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

May 

1939 

June 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

May 

1939 

June 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . - . — 

640 

626 

—2.2 

$2,096,939 

$1,848,075 

—11.9 

Residential  buildings . 

246 

250 

+1.6 

720,235 

860,518 

+19.5 

Non-residential  buildings . 

92 

84 

—8  7 

1,191,070 

727,264 

—38.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs — . 

302 

292 

—3.3 

185,634 

260,293 

+41.7 

The  skill  of  the  American  steelworker 
was  recognized  at  a  ceremony  cele¬ 
brating  the  completion  of  the  steelwork 
for  the  Trylon  and  Perisphere  of  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair.  When  the  two 
hundred  fifty-thousand  and  twenty- 
seventh  and  last  rivet  had  been  driven 
into  the  Perisphere,  a  certificate  of 
completion  was  presented  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  fair  and  he  awarded  indi¬ 
vidual  certificates  of  merit  to  each  of 
the  fifty-two  workmen  on  the  job. — 
Labor  Statidards,  June  1939. 


SUMMARY  OF  JUNE  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  for  June  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
June,  1939* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

June 

1938 

June 

1939 

June 

1938 

June 

1939 

June 

1938 

June 

1939 

June 

1938 

June 

1939 

June 

1938 

June 

1939 

Total . 

241 

$727,418 

$781,137 

$860,518 

280 

366 

$1,253,130 

$727,264 

$178,462 

$260,293 

$2,212,729 

$1,848,075 

Asheville . 

3 

14,500 

26,400 

14,500 

8 

3 

162,085 

105,100 

3,765 

26,187 

192,250 

145,787 

Charlotte . 

43 

146,529 

171,321 

150,529 

36 

52 

87,755 

41,260 

23,385 

27,089 

282,461 

218,878 

Concord . 

5 

5,850 

27,500 

11,850 

12 

11 

2,295 

29,795 

1 1 , 850 

Durham . 

32 

136,980 

115,931 

136,980 

57 

44 

660, 130 

46,189 

3^370 

5,860 

779.431 

189,029 

7 

10,400 

4,800 

10,400 

6 

7 

18,225 

75 

800 

23 , 025 

11  275 

Fayetteville . . . 

13 

16,450 

33,800 

16,450 

12 

13 

33,000 

211,500 

3,860 

6, 908 

70, 660 

234,858 

7 

10,750 

3,000 

10,750 

1 

7 

1,275 

500 

29,800 

3  500 

41,825 

Goldsboro . . . 

9 

16,200 

34,000 

16,200 

3 

9 

2,000 

34! 000 

18,200 

Greensboro . 

25 

77,700 

82,900 

97,700 

28 

40 

1,080 

5,095 

18,901 

19,543 

102,881 

122,338 

High  Point . 

16 

33,415 

17,300 

33,415 

26 

19 

87,685 

7,115 

4,545 

8,011 

109,530 

48,541 

Kinston . . 

8 

13,100 

18.450 

23, 100 

12 

13 

10, 800 

2,800 

650 

14,800 

29,900 

40,700 

New  Bern . 

1 

12,000 

7,000 

12,000 

2 

1 

200 

500 

7  700 

12  000 

Raleigh . 

7 

32,400 

71,380 

117,400 

17 

71 

4,000 

6.000 

75 

15,587 

75,455 

138,987 

Rocky  Mount . 

7 

17,000 

18,600 

17,000 

7 

7 

260 

85,190 

15,375 

46, 100 

34,235 

148,290 

Salisbury . 

4 

1 1 , 200 

9,850 

1 1 , 200 

5 

4 

33,650 

5,400 

1,450 

3,420 

44,950 

20, 020 

Shelby . 

4 

12,100 

15,550 

12,100 

4 

4 

5,500 

210 

7, 145 

2,320 

28,195 

14,630 

Statesville  . 

5 

10,500 

6,000 

10,500 

3 

5 

1,000  . 

4 , 000 

1,600 

g  fiOO 

14  500 

Thomas  ville . 

2 

2,300 

700 

2,300 

i 

2 

4, 000 

700 

ei  300 

Wilmington . 

3 

10, 150 

4,250 

10, 150 

2 

4 

17,500 

154,005 

30,270 

910 

52,020 

165,065 

Wilson . 

15 

69,000 

6,700 

69,000 

6 

15 

9,675 

3  500 

33  100 

1 R  275 

105  boo 

Winston-Salem. . 

25 

68,894 

105,705 

76,994 

32 

35 

120,585 

44,650 

60, 776 

17 j  858 

287 | 066 

139  ,'402 

•  1-family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  "New  Residential  Buildings." 
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State  Advertising  Program  Helping  to  Make 
More  Jobs  by  Bringing  More  Cash 
into  North  Carolina 


The  advertising  program  now  under  way  to  make  North 
Carolina  better  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  world  is  definitely  helping  business  and  industry  in 
the  State.  It  has  already  made  the  travel  business  the 
second  largest  “crop”  in  North  Carolina,  so  that  during  the 
last  travel  year  (1937-1938)  visitors  and  tourists  spent 
$64,350,000  in  North  Carolina,  an  increase  of  $29,000,000  over 
the  previous  year.  This  is  twice  as  much  as  the  farmers 
received  for  their  1938  cotton  crop,  which  brought  only 
$33,457,000,  and  half  as  much  as  they  received  for  their 
tobacco  crop,  which  brought  $116,283,375,  according  to  figures 
from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Advertising  Program,  approved  by  the  1937  General 
Assembly,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Hoey,  was  placed  under 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  and  was 
given  an  appropriation  of  $125,000  a 
year  for  the  bi-ennial  1937-1939.  This 
same  General  Assembly  also  supplied  an 
appropriation  to  reestablish  the  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  to  do  follow-up  and  promotional 
work  needed  to  bring  new  industries 
into  North  Carolina.  During  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  of  1938,  a  total  of  124  new 
industries  located  in  the  State,  while  78 
additions  to  existing  industrial  plants 
were  built.  So  far  this  year  (January 
through  July)  37  new  industrial  plants 
have  located  in  the  State,  while  there 
have  been  6'8  additions  to  existing  plants. 

The  124  new  industries  located  in  the 
State  last  year  represented  a  capital  in¬ 
vestment  of  between  $18,000,000  and 
$20,000,000,  while  the  pay  rolls  in  these 
plants  amount  to  approximately  $15,000,- 
000  a  year.  No  figures  are  available  yet 
as  to  the  capital  investment  involved 
in  the  37  new  plants  that  have  come  into 
the  State  so  far  this  year,  or  of  the  size 
of  the  pay  rolls,  but  these  amounts  are 
regarded  as  substantial. 

As  soon  as  the  Advertising  Division 
began  operation,  a  news  bureau  was  es¬ 
tablished.  Under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  newspaper  man,  with  a  copy 
writer  and  staff  photographer,  this  bu¬ 
reau  began  the  tremendous  task  of  ad¬ 
vertising  North  Carolina  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  world.  During  the  past  two 
years  more  than  ten  times  as  many 
news  stories  and  pictures  have  appeared 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  in  other 
States  telling  about  North  Carolina  as 
ever  appeared  before,  and  more  people  have  visited  North 
Carolina  than  ever  before.  The  first  year  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  visitors  increased  from  an  estimated  $35,000,- 
000  in  1936-1937  to  the  estimated  $64,350,000  in  1937-1938,  an 
increase  of  more  than  $29,000,000,  according  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  United  States  Travel  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  Washington.  Traffic  counts 
made  by  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 
last  year  indicated  that  approximately  3,000,000  persons  in 
1,000,000  passenger  automobiles  from  other  States  visited 
North  Carolina  during  1938.  The  American  Automobile  As¬ 
sociation  has  found  that  the  average  person  touring  in  an 
automobile  spends  $8  a  day  while  traveling  or  while  vaca¬ 
tioning.  If  the  3,000,000  persons  who  visited  North  Carolina 
last  year  spent  only  $7  per  day  each  and  stayed  an  average 
of  only  three  days  in  North  Carolina  they  spent  $63,000,000. 


The  average  stay  of  most  visitors  was  in  excess  of  five 
days. 

The  display  advertising  and  the  stories  and  pictures  sent 
out  by  the  news  bureau  are  being  designed  more  and  more 
to  lengthen  the  travel  season  in  North  Carolina  and  to  per¬ 
suade  visitors  to  remain  in  the  State  for  a  longer  period. 
Reports  from  various  resorts  and  vacation  areas  in  the  State 
this  summer  indicate  they  are  having  more  visitors  from 
other  States  than  ever  before  and  that  these  visitors  are 
staying  longer  than  in  former  seasons. 

The  Division  of  State  Advertising  is  not  devoting  its  en¬ 
tire  attention,  however,  to  attracting  visitors  and  tourists. 
Though  more  new  money  is  to  be  derived  for  the  time¬ 
being  from  the  travel  business  and  from  increasing  it, 
the  final  objective  of  the  State  Advertising  Campaign  is 
to  bring  more  permanent  wealth  into  the 
State,  so  as  to  increase  the  total  per 
capita  wealth  and  earning  power. 

As  a  result,  it  has  set  aside  a  portion 
of  the  advertising  fund  each  year  for 
a  series  of  advertisements  in  large  farm 
and  agricultural  papers,  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  millions  in  the  Middle  West, 
telling  about  North  Carolina  as  an  ideal 
place  to  live  and  bring  up  a  family. 
These  advertisements  tell  of  the  fine 
farms,  the  large  forests,  the  wide  rivers, 
the  mild  climate  and  variety  of  soils 
that  make  it  an  ideal  place  in  which  to 
farm  as  well  as  to  live.  A  special  book¬ 
let  has  been  prepared  for  distribution  to 
those  interested  in  moving  to  North 
Carolina  to  make  it  their  home. 

Still  another  portion  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  fund  has  been  set  aside  for  a  series 
of  advertisements  which  have  been  run 
and  still  are  appearing  in  technical,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  trade  publications,  telling 
of  North  Carolina’s  natural  advantages 
for  the  establishment  of  new  industries. 
They  have  stressed  the  mild  climate, 
making  operating  costs  lower;  the  near¬ 
ness  to  large  markets;  the  wealth  of 
raw  materials  grown  or  produced  in 
North  Carolina,  and  of  the  abundance 
of  native,  happy,  intelligent — but  not 
cheap — labor.  News  stories  have  been 
prepared,  with  pictures,  along  these  lines 
by  the  news  bureau  and  sent  to  in¬ 
terested  magazines  and  publications. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Division 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  has  received 
hundreds  of  new  “leads”  from  firms  and 
industries.  Some  of  these  have  been 
interested  in  establishing  new  plants  in  the  South,  others 
in  moving  plants  now  located  in  the  North  or  East  into  the 
South.  The  job  of  the  Industrial  Division  has  been  to  con¬ 
vince  these  firms  and  industries  that  they  should  locate  in 
North  Carolina.  While  neither  the  State  Advertising  Di¬ 
vision  nor  the  Industrial  Division  can  claim  the  credit  of 
bringing  the  124  new  industries  into  North  Carolina  during 
the  past  year  and  the  37  new  plants  this  year,  but  a  check 
of  these  new  plants  shows  that  a  good  many  of  them  did 
come  into  the  State  as  a  direct  result  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  and  of  the  follow-up  work  done  by  these  two  Divisions. 

Thoughtful  examination  of  the  work  already  done  by 
the  Division  of  State  Advertising,  by  the  news  bureau  and 
by  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  of  the  re¬ 
sults  already  obtained,  shows  that  the  advertising  program 
is  attracting  new  business  and  industry  to  No~tfc  Carolina. 


FACTS  ABOUT  YOUR  STATE 
(POPULATION) 


North  Carolina  ranks  12th  among 
the  States  in  population. 

In  the  last  ten  years  it  has  in¬ 
creased  23.9  per  cent  as  compared 
with  16.1  per  cent  for  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

The  State  is  first  in  per  cent  of 
native-born  white  population  (99.7). 

It  is  first  in  size  of  the  average 
family  (4.9  persons). 

Per  cent  of  the  population:  White, 
70.5;  Negro,  29;  and  other  races,  0.5. 

The  population  is  classified  as  70.4 
per  cent  rural  and  29.6  per  cent  as 
urban;  50.4  per  cent  live  on  farms; 
25.5  per  cent  in  cities  of  2,500  or 
more;  and  24.1  per  cent  in  towns  of 
less  than  2,500. 

Thirty-six  per  cent,  or  1,140,971, 
were  gainfully  employed  in  1930  in 
the  following  occupations:  Agricul¬ 
ture,  499,957;  manufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  industries,  290,719;  domestic 
arid  personal  service,  103,451;  trade, 
87,476;  professional,  51,993;  transpor¬ 
tation,  50,564;  clerical  occupations, 
33,352;  public  service,  11,688;  for¬ 
estry  and  fishing,  9,031;  and  mining, 
2,740. 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 

JUNE-JULY,  1939 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourlt 
Earnings 

Report- 

Niim- 

% 

Or 

% 

Num- 

% 

Amount. 

% 

ing 

ber 

Change 

Amount 

Change 

Amount 

Change 

ber 

Change 

(Cents) 

Change 

July 

Over 

July 

Over 

July 

Over 

July 

Over 

July 

Over 

1939 

Month 

1939 

Month 

1939 

Month 

1939 

Month 

1939 

Month 

Manufacturing 

Total . . . 

518 

118,642 

+2.5 

$1,750,791 

+  3.5 

$14.75 

+  .9 

35.9 

+  .6 

41.3 

+ 

• 

1  01 

Cotton1 . 

294 

62,923 

+  1.9 

808,654 

+  1.5 

12.85 

—  .3 

35  3 

—  .6 

36.6 

+  5 

Hosiery 1 . 

51 

16,963 

—  .3 

277,594 

4*  •  4 

16.36 

+  •  7 

33.9 

—  .4 

48.7 

+  1.0 

Furniture1 . 

17 

3.359 

+3.9 

49,094 

+  12.0 

14.61 

+7.7 

39.4 

+6.0 

36.4 

_  2 

Silk  and  Rayon  L... 

13 

5,896 

+6.0 

86,598 

+  16.6 

14.68 

+9.9 

38.9 

+9.7 

37.8 

+  .2 

Chewing,  Smoking 

Tobacco  &  Snuff. 

Also  Cigarettes  U 

111 

10,857 

—  .2 

232,409 

+  4.0 

21.40 

+4.2 

37.7 

+3.9 

56.7 

+  .2 

Lumber 1 . 

31 

2,845 

—  i 

35,360 

—  ,8 

12.42 

—  .7 

39.9 

—  .5 

31.2 

—  .3 

Printing  and  Pub- 

lishing 1 . 

20 

496 

—2.6 

13,448 

—  3.4 

27.11 

—  .0 

37.0 

—3.4 

73.2 

-\-2 . 6 

Other  Manufactur- 

ing . . . 

152 

15,303 

+9.7 

247,634 

+  8.9 

16.18 

—  .8 

36.6 

—  .6 

44.6 

+  .i 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total 2 . 

70 

2,198 

—4.2 

30,232 

—  4.2 

13.75 

NoChge. 

44.8 

+2.4 

29.4 

—3.8 

Laundries  and  Dry 

Cleaning . 

12 

379 

+1.3 

4,507 

—  1.3 

11.89 

—2.5 

47.5 

—18 

24.9 

—1.0 

10 

130 

—  8 

4 , 203 

—  1  4 

32.33 

—  .6 

Tel.  &  Telegraph .... 

17 

78 

+1.3 

1,197 

+  4.8 

15.34 

+3.4 

49.6 

+2.4 

30.9 

+1.0 

Mines  and  Quarries 

10 

574 

—7.4 

9,340 

—10,1 

16.27 

—2.9 

38.0 

+  .5 

42.8 

—3.3 

Other  Non-Mfg . 

21 

1,037 

—5.1 

10,985 

—  2.0 

10.59 

+3.3 

50.2 

+5.2 

20.2 

—2.6 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

313 

3,974 

—14 

55,454 

—  1.1 

13.95 

+  .4 

38.2 

+1.3 

36.1 

—1.2 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . . 

123 

1,457 

—1.0 

41,577 

—  .2 

28.53 

+  .8 

44.3 

+1.4 

64.5 

—  .1 

‘-Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  Group. 
—Includes  Fublic  Utilities,  Hotels,  etc. 

3-No  manhours  reported  in  this  group. 


A  STUDY  ON  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


We  who  are  interested  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  good  employer-employee  re¬ 
lationships — and  who  of  us  is  not? — 
would  do  well  to  study  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  in 
Sweden  and  a  similar  report  on  Great 
Britain.  This  Commission,  which  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  labor-employer  re¬ 
lations,  is  composed  of  some  of  our  out¬ 
standing  industrialists,  labor  leaders  and 
public  representatives.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  has  been  made  and  a  full  re¬ 
port  submitted  of  conditions  and  of  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  the  practices  which 
prevail  in  these  countries. 

In  commenting  on  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  in 
Sweden  the  President  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“The  factual  report  on  industrial  re¬ 
lations  in  Sweden  has  been  given  me  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  parallels  the 
statement  on  industrial  relations  in 
Great  Britain,  prepared  and  submitted 
by  the  same  nine  eminent  representa¬ 
tives  of  different  points  of  view  and  in¬ 
terests  within  our  country. 

“It,  like  its  predecessor,  is  a  unani¬ 
mous  report.  It  comes  to  me  in  response 
to  my  request  for  an  impartial  state¬ 
ment  on  labor-employer  relations  in 
Sweden. 

“The  widespread  interest  and  praise, 
which  the  report  on  conditions  existing 
in  Great  Britain  received,  warrants  my 
adding  to  my  own  thanks  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  Americans  concerned  with  the 
adjustment  of  our  own  problems.  This 
report  deserves  the  same  thoughtful  and 
thorough  reading  which  I  recommended 
for  the  British  study. 

“Although  differences  between  the 
practices  within  the  two  countries  are 
apparent,  the  striking  fact  emerging 
from  a  study  of  the  two  documents  is 
the  similarity  of  approach  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  satisfaction  with  the  procedure 
adopted.  In  Sweden,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
employers  generally  have  fully  accepted 
a  program  of  collective  bargaining;  there 
is  extensive  independent  organization  of 
both  groups  and  all  concerned  live  up 
to  the  rules  of  the  game,  participating 
with  restraint  and  mutual  respect  in 
the  processes  of  collective  bargaining.” 

The  North  Carolina  Unemployment 
Compensation  Reserve  Fund  had  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  §14,685,877.51  to  its  credit  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  as  of  Aug¬ 
ust  1st.  The  Commission  has  received 
§26,051,949.94  since  it  started  collec¬ 
tions  early  in  1937.  Benefit  payments 
through  July  amounted  to  §11,366,072.43. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JULY 

Out  of  the  industries  inspected  during 
the  month  of  July,  twenty-five  were 
found  to  be  maintaining  the  excellent 
working  conditions,  with  respect  to  com¬ 
pliance  of  labor  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  health  and  safety  of  em¬ 
ployees,  that  were  found  to  exist  in 
these  establishments  on  the  last  two  or 
more  inspections.  This  entitles  these  in¬ 
dustries  to  hold  a  Grade  “A”  Certificate 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  to 
be  listed  on  the  Honor  Roll  for  the 
month  in  which  they  are  inspected: 

American  Bakeries,  Inc.,  High  Point. 

American  Tobacco  Co.,  Reidsville. 

American  Supplies,  Inc.,  Reidsville. 

Burlington  Mills,  Mooresville. 

Burlington  Mills,  Statesville. 

Carolina  Casket  Co.,  High  Point. 

Carolina  Veneer  Co.,  High  Point. 

Charlotte  Casket  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Plover  Brand  Dairies,  High  Point. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Bern. 

Crown  Carbonating  Co.,  Hamlet. 

Denny  Roll  and  Panel  Co.,  High  Point. 

Entiwistle  Mfg.  Co.,  Rockingham. 

Hall-Kale  Mfg.  Co.,  Troutman. 

Hannah  Pickett  Mills,  Inc.,  Plants  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  Rockingham. 

Lindale  Dairy,  Inc.,  High  Point. 

Rockingham  Bakery,  Rockingham. 

National  Biscuit  Company,  Wilmington. 

Old  Dominion  Box  Company,  Charlotte. 

Piedmont  Bakery  Co.,  Statesville. 

Reidsville  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Reidsville. 

Southern  Asbestos,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 

Statesville  Cotton  Mills,  Statesville. 

Stimpson  Hosiery  Mills,  Statesville. 

Waldensian  Hosiery  Mills,  Depts.  100  and 
400,  Valdese. 


STATE  FEDERATION  MEETS 


The  State  Federation  of  Labor  held 
its  annual  session  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  on 
August  14,  15  and  16.  Despite  the  hot 
weather,  a  large  crowd  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  each  session.  The  Federation 
reported  the  largest  membership  in  the 
history  of  its  organization. 

Among  the  speakers  addressing  the 
meeting  were  Major  A.  L.  Fletcher, 
former  Commissioner  of  Labor  for 
North  Carolina  and  now  Assistant  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law; 
Dr.  Ralph  McDonald;  C.  M.  Fox,  In¬ 
ternational  President  of  the  United  Tex¬ 
tile  Workers  of  America;  Frank  Fenton, 
of  Washington,  Director  of  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  Governor  Hoey;  T.  A.  Wilson, 
of  the  Industrial  Commission;  Forrest 
H.  Shuford,  Commissioner  of  Labor; 
George  L.  Googe,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  South¬ 
ern  Representative  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  and  Paul  J.  Aymon, 
Associate  Director  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  the  South. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Fink  was  re-elected  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Durham  was  selected  for  the 
1940  Convention. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shdpord  , Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


AMENDMENTS  BY  CONGRESS 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Only  a  few  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  passed  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  days  of  the  recent  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  subject  to  the  expected  ap¬ 
proval  of  President  Roosevelt,  have  any 
bearing  on  Unemployment  Compensation 
in  North  Carolina,  and  then  only  if  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Law  is 
changed  by  a  special  or  the  next  regu¬ 
lar  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  the  amendments  by  Congress  is  one 
limiting  to  $3,000  the  salaries  on  which 
Unemployment  Compensation  contribu¬ 
tions  are  made  by  employers.  This  re¬ 
fers  only  to  the  Federal  tax,  the  one- 
tenth  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  The 
State  law  now  makes  no  limit  and  none 
can  be  placed  unless  or  until  it  is  done 
by  the  General  Assembly.  The  result  is 
that  payments  of  2.7  per  cent  of  all 
wages  and  salaries  will  continue  in 
North  Carolina  until  a  change  is  made 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Another  amendment  by  Congress  ex¬ 
empts  from  protection  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  provisions  all  per¬ 
sons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  who 
deliver  newspapers.  This  will  not  change 
matters  in  North  Carolina,  as  the  State 
Commission,  in  a  decision  a  year  or 
more  ago  held  that  newsboys,  under 
their  plan  of  operation  in  this  State, 
are  independent  contractors — “little  mer¬ 
chants,”  the  newspapers  class  them — 
and  are  not  protected  by  the  State  law. 

Congress  exempted  insurance  agents 
working  on  a  commission  basis  from 
coverage  in  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion.  This  does  not  apply  to  this  State. 
The  State  law  holds  them  included  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  upheld 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Standard  case.  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  could  amend  the  State  law  to 
exclude  them,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
Federal  amendment,  but  until  this  is 
done,  commission  insurance  agents  are 
still  covered  by  the  State  Act. 

Rates  of  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  contributions  have  not  been  changed 
and  the  employers  continue  to  pay  the 
same  rates,  2.7  per  cent  to  the  State 
and  0.3  per  cent  to  the  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue.  While  the  payments  of 
employers  and  employees  for  Old  Age 
Benefits,  or  Insurance,  are  “frozen”  at 
1  per  cent  each  for  the  next  three  years, 
employers  continue  to  pay  all  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  tax,  and 
the  employees  none,  in  North  Carolina. 

The  merit  rating  provisions  of  the 
North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  Law  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
amendments  adopted  by  Congress  in  its 
closing  days.  The  amendment  that  would 
have  caused  trouble  to  the  State’s  merit 
rating  plan  was  eliminated  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee,  and  was  not  brought 
back  into  the  amendments  finally  in¬ 
cluded.  The  North  Carolina  amend¬ 
ment  meets  requirements  of  the  original 
Social  Security  Act,  but  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  under  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed,  but  finally  eliminated. 


LABOR  CLEARANCE 

By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

The  Employment  Service  has  observed 
that  an  increasing  amount  of  skilled  la¬ 
bor  is  being  required  by  employers  in 
this  and  other  States.  New  inventions 
and  the  continuous  improvement  in  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  the  manufacturing  and 
construction  industries  call  for  operators 
of  machines  not  heard  of  five  years  ago; 
new  processes  demand  specialized  ex¬ 
perience  which  few  skilled  workers  pos¬ 
sess  except  in  restricted  areas  where  the 
particular  type  of  activity  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on. 

For  the  employer,  there  has  developed 
the  problem  of  securing  the  different 
kinds  of  skills  required  in  the  operation 
of  his  business.  Simultaneously,  labor 
clearance  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  Employment 
Service  activity. 

During  the  past  year,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  North  Carolina  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  to  transfer  2,563  work¬ 
ers  from  the  areas  in  which  they  lived 
to  many  sections  of  this  and  other  States 
where  the  skills  they  possess  were  not 
locally  available.  Among  the  occupa¬ 
tions  and  professions  requiring  labor 
clearance  through  this  State  were  tex¬ 
tile  workers  of  all  kinds;  practically  the 
whole  list  of  occupations  in  roadway 
construction  and  in  the  building  trades; 
administrative,  supervisory  and  mana¬ 
gerial  personnel;  civil,  construction,  elec¬ 
trical,  mechanical  and  project  engineers; 
airplane  ground  and  flight  instructors; 
medical  doctors;  optometrists;  pharma¬ 
cists;  research  specialists;  statisticians; 
lawyers;  landscape  architects;  home  eco¬ 
nomic  experts;  social  workers;  regis¬ 
tered  nurses;  teachers;  athletic  coaches 
and  band  conductors. 

The  State  Employment  Service,  as 
part  of  a  national  network  of  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices,  has  at  its  disposal 
6,000,000  workers — occupationally  classi¬ 
fied,  training  and  experience  recorded, 
the  skills  of  many  tested,  and,  in  most 
instances,  appearance  and  personality 
traits  noted — who  may  be  contacted  on 
a  moment’s  notice.  In  North  Carolina 
alone  there  are  108,000  registrants  rep¬ 
resenting  more  than  2,000  different  oc¬ 
cupations. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  North 
Carolina’s  industries  and  occupations,  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  seek  labor  out¬ 
side  the  confines  of  its  own  borders; 
nevertheless,  when  the  type  of  labor  de¬ 
manded  cannot  be  located  in  the  State, 
applicant  files  in  forty-seven  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  are  at  the  immediate 
disposal  of  this  Service. 

This  vast  reservoir  of  labor,  together 
with  the  professional  interviewing  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  the  Service,  assures  the 
employer  of  the  best  selection  of  per¬ 
sonnel  available  in  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  the  applicant’s  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  are  not  limited 
to  his  own  home  town. 

This  clearance  feature  of  the  State 
Employment  Service  is  without  cost  and 
may  be  had  through  any  of  forty-five 
local  offices. 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer 

Report  for  July,  1939 


Letters  Written  310 

Folders  Reviewed  .  256 

Examinations  Secured  .  18 

Hospitalization  . 7 

Office  Interviews  .  65 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  241 

New  Cases  Handled  ....  61 

Total  Cases  Handled  292 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board . .  135 

Compensation  .  20 

Increased  Compensation  . $  725.75 

Back  Compensation  .  $2,438.83 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


The  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions  reported  571  establishments  in¬ 
spected  during  the  month  of  July.  There 
were  106  compliance  visits  made  and  355 
conferences  held.  The  total  number  of 
employees  in  the  establishments  in¬ 
spected  was  19,193. 

The  inspectors  reported  violations  of 
the  Labor  Laws  and  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions  and  compliances  secured  as  follows: 
Labor  Law  Violations  Compliances 


Hour . .  64  63 

Time  Records..  51  37 

Child  Labor . 146  119 

Dringing  Ft .  38  36 

Sanitation .  76  107* 

Seat .  4  8* 


379 


370 


Safety  Code  Violations  Compliances 


Elevator . .  16  19* 

Boiler .  29  10 

Guards .  83  100* 

Exits... .  2  1 

Floors .  7  8* 

137  138 

Other  Violations  Compliances 

First  Aid .  28  42* 

Ventilation _  3  6* 

Light . .  9  5 

Other .  87  99* 


127  152 


Mines  and  Quarries:  Violations 

97 


Compliances 

47 


Total  All . 740  707 

*-Some  compliances  reported  from  previous  inspection. 

There  were  19  complaints  received 
and  investigated  during  the  month. 
Seven  complaints  were  in  regard  to  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  hour  law  for  women;  4  vio¬ 
lations  of  hour  law  for  men;  2  hour  law 
for  both  men  and  women;  2  cases  were 
of  girls  under  seventeen  working  where 
beer  is  being  sold;  2  were  child  labor 
violations;  1  complaint  was  that  inaccu¬ 
rate  time  records  were  being  kept  and 
the  hour  law  was  being  violated  and  1 
was  regarding  excessive  heat  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  which  employes  were 
working.  Six  of  these  complaints  could 
not  be  substantiated;  6  promised  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  and  7  resulted  in 
prosecutions. 

There  were  12  prosecutions  during  the 
month  of  July.  Four  were  for  violation 
of  the  child  labor  laws;  2  for  working 
women  excessive  hours;  3  for  working 
men  excessive  hours  and  2  for  working 
both  men  and  women  excessive  hours 
and  1  for  keeping  inaccurate  time  records 
and  intimidating  witnesses. 

Industries  prosecuted  included  a  dairy, 
hotel,  drug  store,  cafe,  bakery,  laundry 
and  saw  mill. 

Conviction  was  secured  in  10  cases,  1 
was  dismissed  and  1  was  found  not 
guilty.  In  4  cases  the  defendant  was 
required  to  pay  the  cost  and  in  6  cases 
they  were  fined  and  required  to  pay  cost. 
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July  Building  Permits 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


The  estimated  cost  of  construction  work  during  July  showed  an  increase  of  19.7  per  cent  as 
compared  with  July  1938,  but  it  showed  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent  as  compared  with  June  1939. 

Permits  were  issued  during  the  month  for  200  residential  buildings,  81  non-residential  build¬ 
ings  and  250  additions,  alterations  and  repairs.  The  total  amount  estimated  as  cost  for  all  con¬ 
struction  was  81,589,727. 

The  largest  amount  to  be  expended  by  one  city  was  reported  by  Charlotte.  The  total  amount 
of  the  permits  issued  was  estimated  at  $326,183.  Charlotte  also  reported  the  largest  number  of 
new  residential  buildings,  to  cost  $177,150.  These  new  residential  buildings  will  provide  for 
60  families.  Families  provided  for  by  all  new  residential  buildings  in  the  cities  reporting  was  246. 

Raleigh  showed  the  largest  new  non-residential  construction  program,  with  $250,500  to  be 
expended;  while  Greensboro  led  in  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  with  $37,499. 

The  number  of  residential  buildings  increased  .5  per  cent  over  that  of  the  same  month  for 
last  year;  the  non-residential  buildings  increased  5.2  per  cent,  while  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  decreased  10.7  per  cent.  The  number  of  buildings  showed  a  decrease  of  15.2  per  cent 
over  June  1939.  There  was  a  20  per  cent  drop  in  residential  buildings;  a  3.6  per  cent  drop  in 
non-residential  buildings,  and  a  14.4  per  cent  drop  in  additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JULY  1938  AND  JULY  1939  _ 


Kinp  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

July 

1938 

July 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

July 

1938 

July 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

556 

531 

—  4.5 

$1,327,652 

$1,589,727 

+  19.7 

Residential  buildings . 

199 

200 

+  .5 

655,434 

650,650 

—  .7 

Non-residential  buildings . 

77 

81 

+  5.2 

338,147 

776,867 

+129.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

280 

250 

—10.7 

334,071 

162,210 

—  51.4 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JUNE  1938  AND  JULY  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

June 

1939 

July 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

June 

1939 

July 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

626 

531 

—15.2 

$1,848,075 

$1,589,727 

- — 14.0 

Residential  buildings . 

250 

200 

—20.0 

860,518 

650,650 

—24.4 

Non-residential  buildings . 

84 

81 

—  3.6 

727,264 

776,867 

+  6.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

292 

250 

—14,4 

260,293 

162,210 

—37.7 

TYPE  OF  JULY  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 

Buildings  for  Which 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1 - family  dwellings . . . .  167  $  511,525 

2- family  dwellings  . 25  78,225 

1-family  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith .  1  1,400 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings. . 6  44,500 

Other  non-housekeeping  dwellings . .  1  15,000 


Total  new  residential  buildings .  200  $  650,650 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places .  1  2,500 

Churches .  ....  2'  37,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops . . 4  24,975 

Garages,  public. .  1  3,000 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) . . . 30  6,680 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  . 5  19,500 

Institutions . 2  123,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks . _ .  1  3,000 

Public  buildings  (city,  county,  State) _  2  57, 300 

Public  works  and  utilities _ _ _ _  2  75,000 

Schools . . .  1  69,300 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors'  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc . 8  950 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings _  17  338,550 

All  other  non-residential . 5  16,112 


Total  new  non-residential  buildings....  81  $  776,867 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings . .  156  59,017 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings . .  31  18,558 

On  non-residential  buildings _  63  84,635 


Total  additions,  alterations,  etc . .  250  $  162,210 


There  were  791  child  labor  permits 
issued  during  July  1939.  These  included 
458  for  regular  employment  and  333  for 
part-time  employment;  597  were  for 
children  16  and  17  years  of  age  and 
194  for  boys  and  girls  under  16.  The 
majority  of  these  permits  were  for  work 
in  the  manufacturing  industries. 


SUMMARY  OF  JULY  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  for  July  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


New  Residential  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  of 

CITY 

No. 

Private  Home 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

All  Construction 
Work 

Buildings 

Construction 
July,  1939* 

July 

1938 

July 

1939 

July 

1938 

July 

1939 

July 

1938 

July 

1939 

July 

1938 

July 

1939 

July 

1938 

July 

1939 

Total _ _ 

Asheville . 

Charlotte . 

Concord...: . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City. 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . . 

Goldsboro . 

Greensboro . 

High  Point _ 

Kinston _ _ 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh . 

Rocky  Mount... 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby . 

Statesville _ 

Thomas  ville _ 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem.. 


192 

$589,750 

$655,434 

8650, 650 

221 

246 

$338, 147 

$776,867 

$334,071 

$162,210 

$1,327,652 

2 

9,800 

12, 110 

9,800 

7 

2 

22,465 

537 

7,914 

14,196 

42,489 

43 

164,650 

117,950 

177,150 

29 

60 

25,000 

140,825 

12,786 

8,208 

155,736 

14 

19,685 

12,575 

19, 685 

5 

17 

3,700 

3,870 

16,445 

16 

58,165 

63,820 

58,165 

23 

23 

36,500 

12Q.075 

14,055 

4,950 

114,375 

1 

3,600 

3,900 

18,600 

3 

i 

6,850 

3,900 

17 

34, 150 

26, 000 

34,150 

14 

17 

6,700 

74,300 

8,255 

3,375 

40, 955 

6 

16,650 

1 , 000 

16,650 

1 

6 

250 

3,000 

1,100 

4,000 

4 

13,500 

7,  500 

13,500 

2 

4 

4,500 

5,450 

7,500 

4,300 

19,500 

14 

37,700 

93,875 

45,700 

26 

19 

1 . 725 

18,800 

26,869 

37, 499 

122,460 

9 

19,325 

37,480 

19,325 

17 

9 

5,715 

945 

14,114 

17,136 

57,309 

6 

7, 600 

12,400 

7, 600 

13 

6 

3,000 

13, 150 

4,500 

25,550 

1 

3,500 

2,500 

3,500 

1 

1 

3,500 

6,500 

7, 000 

9,000 

15 

74,600 

44,750 

74,600 

19 

15 

99, 707 

250,500 

15,185 

144,457 

4 

21,200 

22,450 

21,200 

7 

6 

9,  700 

16,760 

98,085 

1 , 600 

130,835 

4 

15,400 

9,090 

15,400 

5 

4 

550 

37,550 

2,500 

6,650 

12, 140 

9 

19,950 

41,280 

19,950 

7 

10 

1 , 850 

12,740 

2,240 

54,020 

2 

8,400 

32, 400 

IX 

4,  100 

3,000 

4  100 

4 

5,350 

9,600 

5,350 

3 

4 

1 , 000 

600 

1  o’ fiOO 

4 

3,000 

2,850 

4,400 

I 

5 

3,275 

3,435 

22, 605 

1,315 

28] 730 

3 

4,500 

66,500 

4,500 

13 

3 

92,400 

500 

23,600 

182,500 

14 

49,025 

67,804 

49,025 

25 

16 

24,810 

85,040 

55,928 

32,356 

148] 542 

*  1-family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  “New  Residential  Buildings." 


$1,589,727 


24,533 
326,183 
23,385 
183,190 
25,450 
111,825 
18,000 
23,250 
101,999 
37,406 
15,100 
14,000 
340,285 
39,560 
59, 600 
24,040 
35,400 
5,950 
9,150 
5,000 
166,421 
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APPRENTICE  TRAINING  COUNCIL 


Standing,  left  to  right:  H.  L.  Kiser,  Charlotte;  G.  D.  Sexton, 
Winston-Salem;  Clarence  L.  Beddingfield,  Director  of  Appren¬ 
ticeship  for  North  Carolina;  H.  F.  Allred,  Greensboro;  George 
W.  Kane,  Durham;  L.  P.  Kennedy,  Raleigh,  and  George  W. 
Coggin,  Raleigh.  Seated  is  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


Mill 

Housekeeping 


The  various  units  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company,  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Division,  have  ini¬ 
tiated  and  are  continuing  a 
clean-up  campaign  and  house¬ 
keeping  program  which  should 
receive  more  than  passing  in¬ 
terest  and  notice. 

The  Labor  Department, 
through  the  Division  of  In¬ 
spections,  has  always  sug¬ 
gested  and  stressed  good  mill 
housekeeping  as  an  important 
integral  part  and  parcel  of 
efficient  production  and  acci¬ 
dent  prevention.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  gratifying  to  see  this 
outstanding  group  of  plants 
proceed  with  a  progressive 
program  of  providing  attrac¬ 
tive  external  surroundings  and 
a  cleaner  and  safer  interior 
for  their  employees.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  become  one  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  pride  among 
the  individual  workers  as  re¬ 
flected  in  an  overheard  state¬ 
ment  made  by  one  of  the 
employees  and  which  quickly 
spread  to  become  a  slogan: 
“If  you  expect  to  rate  a  good 
score,  do  not  expectorate  on 
the  floor.” 

As  a  commendation  to  the 
Manufacturing  Division  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Company 
and  the  belief  that  the  idea 
will  engender  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  other  mills  to  cor¬ 
relate  a  similar  plan  with 
their  programs,  listed  below 
are  the  items  considered  and 
method  of  scoring: 

Possible  Rated 
YARDS  Score  Score 

(Points). 

1.  Yard  surface  clean  and  at¬ 

tractive . .  5  . 

2.  Drainage  ditches  clean  and 

open. . .  5  . 

3.  Entrances  to  mill  and  gate 

houses  clean  and  attractive  5 

4.  Trash  receptacles,  boxes  for 

scrap  iron,  etc.,  neat .  5  . 

5.  Walks  and  drives  in  good 

condition . .  5  . 


25 

WAREHOUSES 


1.  Platforms  clear  of  obstruc¬ 

tions .  5 

2.  Stock  properly  stacked  and 

arranged . . .  5 

3.  Aisles  clear  of  obstructions.  .  5 

4.  Floors  clean,  clear  of  bale 

ties,  waste,  etc . 5 

5.  Trucks,  bale  tie  cutters  and 

tools  properly  placed . .  5 


25 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Code  for  Elevators, 
Dumbwaiters  and 
Escalators 

In  a  continual  drive  to¬ 
wards  greater  safety  in  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  recently  completed 
and  is  now  having  printed  a 
code  for  the  installing  and  op¬ 
erating  of  elevators,  dumb¬ 
waiters  and  escalators  in  this 
State.  The  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  installation,  op¬ 
eration  and  maintenance  of 
all  elevators,  dumbwaiters  and 
escalators  will  go  into  effect 
November  8,  1939. 

The  code  has  been  drawn  up 
with  the  idea  in  mind  of  elim¬ 
inating  hazards  and  thereby 
preventing  as  many  accidents 
as  possible,  yet  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  worked  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  constantly  before  them  of 
not  making  these  rules  and 
regulations  more  exacting  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
safe  operation  of  carriers  of 
this  type. 

Since  1937  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  had  available  at 
all  time  an  elevator  inspector. 
He  has  been  constantly  on  the 
job  inspecting  new  installa¬ 
tions  and  has  been  at  the  call 


International  Association 
of  Governmental  Labor 
Officials 

The  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Governmental  Labor 
Officials  held  their  twenty-fifth 
annual  convention  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  on  September  7-9, 
1939.  Labor  officials  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Hon.  Forrest  H.  Shu¬ 
ford,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
represented  North  Carolina. 

Discussions  of  the  problems 
confronting  industry  and  labor 
and  the  future  development  of 
Federal  and  State  Labor  De¬ 
partments  were  the  leading 
subjects  of  the  meeting. 


of  those  who  have  needed  his 
services  in  making  their  ele¬ 
vators  safer. 

Copies  of  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  will  be  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  a  short  time.  They 
will  be  forwarded  to  all  con¬ 
cerns  who  engage  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  installing,  repairing 
or  servicing  elevators  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  all  other  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  safe  op¬ 
eration  of  elevators. 


Division  of 
Standards  and 
Inspections 


During  the  month  of  Aug¬ 
ust  there  was  a  total  of  660 
inspections  made  throughout 
the  State  by  the  Division  of 
Standards  and  Inspections. 
The  records  of  the  inspectors 
show  that  12,560  persons  were 
employed  in  these  establish¬ 
ments. 

In  addition  to  the  660  regu¬ 
lar  inspections,  36  special  vis¬ 
its  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  compliances  with 
violations  previously  reported. 

In  the  establishments  in¬ 
spected,  a  total  of  1,499  viola¬ 
tions  were  reported.  In  many 
cases  the  violations  were  of  a 
minor  nature  and  were  im¬ 
mediately  corrected. 

The  violations  reported  were 
as  follows: 


• 

Child  Labor . 902 

Safety  Code. . . . . .  J  75 

Sanitary. . . 92 

Hour  Law . 7(, 

Time  Records .  52 

Drinking  Water  Facilities.- .  33 

Seats . 3 

Miscellaneous.. . 106 


Prosecutions 

During  the  past  month  the 
Department  of  Labor  prose¬ 
cuted  11  different  establish¬ 
ments.  These  included  6  drug 
stores,  1  ready-to-wear,  2  res¬ 
taurants,  1  lumber  mill  and  1 
sign  company. 

In  one  case  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  prosecuted  on  six 
counts;  in  three  on  4  counts; 
one  on  3  counts;  four  on  2 
counts,  and  two  on  1  count 
each.  This  made  a  total  of  31 
counts.  In  this  number  there 
were  17  child  labor  violations; 
7  failures  to  keep  time  re¬ 
cords;  4  hour  law  violations 
affecting  men;  2  hour  law  vio¬ 
lations  affecting  women,  and  1 
failure  to  post  Labor  Laws. 

Four  of  the  11  establish¬ 
ments  were  found  not  guilty. 
The  other  7  were  convicted  on 
one  or  more  counts  and  were 
required  to  either  pay  cost, 
pay  fines  or  were  given  sus¬ 
pended  sentences.  In  some 
instances  they  were  charged 
with  the  court  cost,  fined  and 
given  a  suspended  sentence. 
Two  establishments  gave  no¬ 
tice  of  appeal  to  the  Superior 
Court. 

The  total  amount  of  the  fines 
imposed  was  $55.00. 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


FORREST  H.  SHUFORD 
Commissioner  of  Labor 

MINNIE  S.  GOSNEY,  Editor 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


JULY-AUGUST,  1939 
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AGRICULTURE  AND 
INDUSTRY 


The  plight  of  the  tobacco  farmer 
caused  by  the  closing  of  the  markets  as 
a  result  of  ruinous  low  prices  is  of  seri¬ 
ous  concern  to  the  industrial  workers 
of  our  State. 

Agriculture  and  Industry  march  hand 
in  hand  in  North  Carolina.  When  fac¬ 
tory  wheels  hum  and  industry  booms, 
the  farmer  prospers  because  he  receives 
more  money  for  his  products  as  a  result 
of  a  stronger  demand.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  wheels  of  industry  are 
stopped  and  the  buying  power  of  the 
non-farm  population  is  reduced  to  a 
point  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  cur¬ 
rent  prices  for  the  farmers’  products, 
the  farmer  is  forced  to  accept  lower 
prices  in  order  to  pay  expenses  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  eke  out  a  meager  livelihood. 
This,  in  turn,  decreases  the  farmer’s 
purchasing  power  for  manufactured 
goods,  and  both  groups  find  themselves 
dragged  into  a  state  of  economic  chaos. 

The  population  of  our  State  is  almost 
evenly  divided  between  industrial  work¬ 
ers  and  agricultural  workers.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  one  of  these 
groups  cannot  suffer  without  the  other 
one  suffering  also.  The  farm  population 
provides  a  vast  market  for  the  products 
of  the  factory.  Without  the  support  of 
this  purchasing  power  factory  wheels 
would  stop  turning  and  unemployment 
in  our  industrial  centers  would  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  As  this  purchasing 
power  increases  by  reason  of  higher 
prices  for  farm  products  it  follows  that 
there  will  be  fewer  workers  unemployed, 
and  fewer  factories  closed  down.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  important 
to  the  agricultural  worker  for  the  in¬ 
dustrial  worker  to  have  a  good  and 
steady  income.  When  large  numbers  of 
our  industrial  population  are  unem¬ 
ployed,  are  working  part-time,  or  are 
being  paid  starvation  wages,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  products  shrinks  accord¬ 
ingly.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
farmer  cannot  sell  his  butter,  eggs,  poul¬ 
try,  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  fre¬ 
quently  means  the  difference  between 
prosperity  and  poverty  to  the  average 
farmer. 

From  1929  to  1933,  North  Carolina’s 
gross  farm  income  decreased  27  per 
cent  and  factory  wages  for  the  same 
period  decreased  29  per  cent.  From  1933 
to  1935,  gross  farm  income  and  factory 
wages  increased  29  and  31  per  cent,  re¬ 
spectively.  Although  factory  wages  in¬ 
creased  27  per  cent  from  1935  to  1937 
and  gross  farm  income  only  16  per  cent, 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Report¬ 

ing 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Num¬ 

ber 

August 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

August 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

August 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

August 

1939 

„  % 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

August 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 

Total . 

555 

137,666 

+  1.4 

*2,120,825 

+  4.7 

*15.41 

+3.2 

37.0 

+  2.4 

41.7 

+  .2 

Cotton1 . 

244 

71,609 

+  .7 

950,948 

+  3.5 

13.28 

+2.8 

36.5 

+  2.6 

36.4 

.5 

Hosiery 1 . 

67 

23,675 

+1.3 

419,387 

+10.6 

17.71 

+9.2 

35.9 

+  5.3 

49.6 

+  2.5 

Furniture  . 

111 

3,931 

+4.5 

59,511 

+  10.0 

15.13 

+5.2 

41.0 

+  5.3 

36.3 

+  .i 

Silk  and  Rayon 1 

17 

6,820 

+5.8 

101,250 

+  7.4 

14.84 

+1.4 

39.0 

+  1.6 

38.1 

—  .i 

Chewing,  Smoking 

Tobacco  &  SnufT. 

Also  Cigarettes 1 

S 

10,844 

—  .1 

222,545 

—  4.2 

20.52 

—4.2 

36.0 

—  4.5 

56.9 

+  .4 

Lumber1 . 

34 

3,335 

+1.2 

41,338 

+  .2 

12.39 

—1.0 

39.6 

—  1 .6 

31.4 

+  .5 

Printing  and  Pub- 

lishing1 . 

20 

531 

+2.5 

13,948 

+  1.0 

26.26 

—1.5 

.  36.3 

—  1.0 

72.4 

—  .5 

Other  Manufactur- 

ing 

146 

16,921 

+3.3 

311,898 

+  6.7 

18.43 

+3.2 

39.0 

+  2.7 

47.5 

—  .5 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total 2 . . 

04 

3,361 

—  .6 

42,409 

—  2.1 

12.62 

—1.4 

45.4 

—  5.4 

28.0 

+  4.4 

Laundries  and  Dry 

('leaning . 

30 

1,478 

+  .9 

17,907 

—  .4 

12.12 

—1.2 

46.8 

—  2.4 

25.8 

+  1.9 

5 

85 

+1.2 

2,526 

—  2.7 

29.71 

—3.8 

Tel.  &  Telegraph 

17 

79 

+13 

1,224 

+  2.3 

15.49 

+  1.0 

48.8 

—  1.6 

31.8 

+  2.6 

Mines  and  Quarries 

24 

768 

—2.9 

1 1 , 460 

—  5.6 

14.92 

—2:8 

39.4 

—14.6 

37.8 

—13.7 

Other  Non-Mfg. 

18 

951 

—1.3 

9,292 

—  1.1 

9.77 

+  3 

50.7 

—  .02 

20.1 

+  .5 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

150 

2,771 

—  .9 

43,951 

+  1.8 

15.86 

+2.7 

41.8 

—  .02 

39.4 

+  5.6 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total  . 

122 

1,483 

+  .9 

42,341 

+  .3 

28.55 

—  .6 

43.9 

—  1.9 

65.4 

+  .9 

^Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  Group. 
—Includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  etc. 

3-No  manhours  reported  in  this  group. 


the  two  are  so  closely  interrelated  that 
one  cannot  prosper  independently  of 
the  other. 

Here  in  our  own  State  there  is  a  huge 
market  in  our  industrial  centers  for 
products  from  our  own  farms.  As  the 
purchasing  power  of  this  vast  army  of 
industrial  workers  increased  by  reason 
of  better  wages,  full-time  employment 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  un¬ 
employed,  the  farmer  will  have  an  in¬ 
creased  market  at  higher  prices  for  the 
products  of  his  farm  which  can  be  sold 
in  home  markets. 


NEW  INDUSTRIES— PLANT 
ADDITIONS 


From  January  1  through  August  31, 
1939,  51  new  industrial  establishments 
have  come  into  North  Carolina.  During 
the  same  period  66  industries  operating 
prior  to  1939  have  been  enlarged. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  fifty-one  new  in¬ 
dustries  are  textiles  and  sixty  out  of  the 
sixty-six  additions  were  made  to  tex¬ 
tile  mills.  The  hosiery  industry  lead 
all  other  industries.  There  were  16  new 
hosiery  mills  established  and  30  enlarged 
during  the  seven  months’  period. 


CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  PAYROLL 


The  Department  of  Labor  surveys  each 
month  a  representative  number  of  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fields  of  industry  in  North  Carolina 
to  determine  the  extent  of  changes  in 
employment  and  payrolls. 

During  August  the  survey  covered  930 
establishments  employing  145,281  per¬ 
sons.  The  total  wages  paid  in  all  lines 
of  industries  in  these  establishments 
was  $2,249,526.  The  study  shows  that 
employment  increased  in  manufacturing 
industries  1.4  per  cent  over  the  number 
employed  by  the  same  firms  during  the 
previous  month.  The  average  weekly 
earnings  in  August  was  $15.41,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.2  per  cent  over  the  July 
average.  The  average  hours  worked 
was  37.0,  an  increase  of  2.6  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  month. 

The  report  indicates  a  slight  decrease 
in  employment  in  non-manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  -.6  per  cent  and  also  a  decrease 
in  retail  trade  establishments  —.9  per  cent. 
However,  non-manufacturing  increased 
4.4  per  cent  in  average  hourly  earnings 
and  retail  increased  5.6  per  cent.  The 
wholesale  trade  gained  in  number  of 
workers  .9  per  cent;  increased  in  aver¬ 
age  hourly  earnings  .9  per  cent,  but  the 
average  weekly  earnings  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  of  -.6  per  cent. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


O 

») 


THE 

Veterans  ’  Service 
Division 


Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mbs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford  , Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albriqht,  Director 


REFUND  AND  RELIEF 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

North  Carolina  employers  subject  to 
the  State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Law,  who  have  been  delinquent  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  contributions  for  the  years 
1936,  1937  or  1938,  have  been  granted 
another  reprieve  by  a  recent  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Employers  who  have  been  penalized 
because  of  delay  in  paying  the  State 
Unemployment  contributions  and  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  almost  double  the  amount 
due  to  their  delinquency,  or  who  pay 
the  State  contributions  for  these  years 
before  October  9th,  may  apply  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  and  get  a  re¬ 
fund  on  the  amount  paid,  or  will  be 
relieved  of  paying  that  double  amount. 

Previously,  Congress  has  extended  the 
time  within  which  these  payments  may 
be  made  for  the  earlier  years,  because 
of  a  desire  not  to  penalize  employers 
any  more  than  is  necessary,  until  the 
provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Law  become  generally  known. 
The  recent  session  extended  the  time 
for  sixty  days  after  enactment  of  the 
amendment,  which  was  approved  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  August  10th, 

This  consideration  is  extended  only  to 
those  liable  employers  who  pay  the 
State  tax  on  or  before  the  sixty-day 
period  expires,  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  on  or  before  October  9,  1939.  No 
relief  can  be  given  those  employers  who 
have  already  paid  the  United  States  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Division,  or  who  have 
not  paid  and  are  subject  to  the  tax, 
unless  payment  is  made  of  the  full 
amount  due  the  State  Commission.  By 
making  the  payment  to  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  on  or  before  October  9th,  of 
these  taxes,  the  delinquent  employers 
can  apply  for  and  get  a  refund,  if  they 
have  already  paid  the  Internal  Revenue 
Division,  or  will  not  have  to  pay  the 
amounts  already  assessed. 

Again,  North  Carolina  employers  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  State  Unemployment  Com- 
jiensation  Law  are  advised  that  the  re¬ 
cent  act  of  Congress,  limiting  payments 
in  Unemployment  Compensation  to  sal¬ 
aries  of  $3,000  a  year,  does  not  apply 
to  payments  due  the  State  fund.  _  The 
State  law,  under  which  the  Commission 
operates,  has  not  been  changed  and 
cannot  be  changed  until  the  General 
Assembly  meets  and  changes  it.  The 
$3,000  limit  applies  only  to  the  amounts 
employers  pay  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  end  of  each  year. 


Benefits  of  $11,751,584.08  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  eligible  unemployed  and  par¬ 
tially  unemployed  workers  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  twenty  months  of  bene¬ 
fit  payments,  through  August  31st. 

This  amount  was  included  in  1,700,007 
checks  issued  and  paid,  which  shows  the 
average  check  per  week  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  partial  unemployment  was  for 
$6.91.  This  does  not  include  3,768 
checks  issued,  but  cancelled  before  pay- 
continued  on  Page  4) 


TWELVE  SUCCESSIVE  MONTHS 
OF  IMPROVEMENT 


- FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer - 

In  a  statement  recently  released  by 
the  Veterans’  Service  Division  the  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  Division  from  July  1938 
through  June  1939  are  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

The  report  of  Employment  Service  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  fiscal  year  1938-1939, 
which  has  just  been  released,  begins  as 
follows:  “The  best  year  of  six  in  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  operation  closed  June 
30th,  with  61,514  placements  in  private 
industry,  and  a  total  for  the  year  of 
106,560.” 

This  should  bear  a  note  of  encourage¬ 
ment  both  for  the  employers  of  the 
State  and  the  108,000  applicants  still 
in  the  active  files  of  those  seeking  work. 
For,  while  the  Employment  Service  is 
not  a  barometer  of  all  industrial  and 
employment  conditions  in  the  State,  it 
provides  an  important  index  of  general 
conditions.  During  the  past  six  months 
293  different  types  of  industries  secured 
workers  through  the  Service;  863  dif- 
erent  occupations  were  represented. 

Some  of  the  encouraging  features  of 
the  year’s  placement  activity  are  summed 
up  in  the  fact  that  all  manufacturing 
as  a  source  of  employment  showed  an 
improvement  of  48  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year;  building  and  construc¬ 
tion,  55.4  per  cent;  lumber  and  furni¬ 
ture  manufacture,  57  per  cent;  paper 
manufacture,  185  per  cent;  printing  and 
publishing,  232  per  cent;  transportation 
equipment,  500  per  cent;  commercial  ser¬ 
vice,  45  per  cent;  distributive,  35  per 
cent,  and  personal  service,  23  per  cent. 

Gauging  industial  conditions  in  the 
State  generally  from  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  placement  record,  there 
appears  to  be  a  greater  degree  of  sta¬ 
bility  than  during  the  previous  year. 
This  is  shown  by  a  smaller  deviation 
in  individual  areas  of  the  State  from 
the  State  average  of  the  year.  The 
high  and  low  extremes  have  been 
brought  closer  together  due  to  this  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  in  industrial  con¬ 
ditions. 

More  employers  than  ever  before  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  the  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  is  the  logical  dealing 
house  for  personnel  requirements.  Stud¬ 
ies  on  seasonal  variation  in  different  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  State  have  enabled  the 
Service  to  prepare  in  advance  to  meet 
seasonal  needs,  which  in  the  past 
at  times  presented  the  employer  with 
acute  problems. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Employment 
Service  in  connection  with  the  filing 
and  paying  of  compensation  claims  has 
placed  it  in  a  position  to  keep  informed 
more  accurately  and  in  more  detail  con- 
cerning  the  personnel  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  employer.  Its  entire  ad¬ 
ministrative  policy  is  directed  toward 
the  filling  of  these  needs  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems.  The  continual 
and  increased  cooperation  of  all  em¬ 
ployers  in  securing  personnel  through 
the  Service  will  enlarge  the  benefits  ot 
the  Service  to  employer  and  employee 
alike,  and  will  also  give  added  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  records  of  the  Service  con¬ 
cerning  labor  turnover  and  industrial 
trends  within  the  State,  for  which  in 
the  past  there  has  been  no  specific  index. 


Letters  Written  .  3,810 

Folders  Reviewed  .  3,185 

Examinations  Secured  .  223 

Hospitalization  .  116 

Office  Interviews  . 795 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  1,194 

New  Cases  Handled  .  795 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  3,226 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  4,021 

Compensation  .  253 

Increased  Compensation  .  . $  9,408.21 

Back  Compensation  . $59,571.53 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  AUGUST 


When  an  industrial  establishment  can 
score  95  per  cent  or  better  on  all  the 
vital  points  relating  to  satisfactory 
working  conditions  it  is  classed  as  a 
Grade  “A”  Plant.  When  this  fine  re¬ 
cord  is  found  on  two  or  more  successive 
inspections  a  Grade  “A”  Certificate  is 
awarded  the  industry  and  it  is  placed 
on  the  Honor  Roll  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  There  are  now  approximately 
350  of  these  Grade  “A”  establishments 
in  our  State.  Of  the  660  establishments 
inspected  during  the  past  month  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  placed  on  the  Honor  Roll: 

American  Bakeries  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Plant  No.  3,  Coolee- 
mec. 

Ledbetter  Mfg.  Co..  Rockingham. 

Morgan  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Laurinburg. 

Sonoco  Products  Co.,  Rockingham. 

Steel  Mfg.  Co.,  Cordova. 


Mill  Housekeeping 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Possible  Hated 

MILL  INTERIOR  Score  Score 

(Points). 

1.  Machinery  and  overhead  properly  cleaned 

and  clear  of  lint — . - 10  . - 

2.  Brooms,  trucks,  boxes,  beams,  etc.,  properly 

arranged  and  aisles  and  alleys  clear  of 

obstructions . — . . . -  •  10  - 

3.  Floors  properly  swept,  clean  and  free  of 

yarn  quills,  etc . — . . —  10  - 

4.  Cuspidors  properly  used  and  floors  and 

walls  free  of  spit,  etc . - — . : - —  10  . . — 

5.  Toilets  properly  kept.  (Ladies':  5  points.) 

(Men’s:  5  points.) . - .  10  - 

50 

The  program  began  as  a  contest  of  a 
month’s  duration,  with  prizes  (baseball 
tickets  in  this  instance)  being  awarded 
to  the  workers  in  the  mill  attaining  the 
highest  average  score  based  on  three 
inspections  during  the  month.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  was  glad  to  cooperate 
by  furnishing  an  inspector  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  five. 

A  comfortable  and  clean  place  to  work 
provides  good  health  and  contentment 
which  are  at  the  root  of  efficiency  and 
can  be  achieved  for  its  workers  by  the 
smallest  factory.  Mental  and  physical 
comfort  in  the  workshop  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  both  to  employer 
and  employee.  Good  mill  housekeeping 
is  the  finess  or  follow-through  in  acci¬ 
dent  prevention. 

“Well  guarded  now  our  big  machines — 

But  other  dangers  lurk. 

Cluttered,  oily  floors  and  aisles 
Add  peril  to  our  work.” 
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August  Building  Permits 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  • 


Building  construction  showed  a  decided  upward  trend  in  August  as  compared  with  August 
1938  and  July  1939. 

In  reports  from  21  leading  cities  of  the  State,  on  building  construction  during  August,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued  showed  an  increase  of  7.6  per  cent 
over  that  for  the  same  period  last  year  and  38  per  cent  increase  over  the  permits  issued  in  July  of 
this  year. 

The  estimated  amount  to  be  expended.  $2,092,661  was  63.9  per  cent  greater  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  for  the  same  period  during  the  previous  year  and  31.6  per  cent  increase  over 
the  amount  reported  to  be  expended  during  the  previous  month. 

Residential  buildings  lead  in  the  estimated  cost  of  construction;  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
expended  being  $1,600,034.  This  is  97.5  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  August  1938  and  146.9 
per  cent  greater  than  the  estimated  cost  for  residential  buildings  for  July  1939.  The  total  number 
of  residential  buildings  to  be  constructed  showed  a  decrease  of  12.9  per  cent  when  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  but  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  over  the  residential  buildings  for  the  previous 
month.  . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  increased  by  33.6  per  cent  in  number  over  the  1938  August 
figures  and  49.5  per  cent  in  estimated  cost.  When  compared  with  the  previous  month  the  number 
of  permits  for  this  class  of  construction  showed  an  increase  of  57.6  per  cent  and  in  estimated  cost 
an  increase  of  90  per  cent.  . 

Raleigh  reported  the  largest  amount  to  be  expended  on  construction  work  in  any  one  city, 
amount  $800,233.  The  report  also  showed  more  money  to  be  expended  on  residential  buildings, 
amount  $757,900.  ,  ,  , 

Durham  lead  the  non-residential  class  with  $34,750  and  Winston-Salem  showed  the  largest 
amount  to  be  put  into  additions,  alterations  and  repairs,  $54,351. 

The  one-family  dwelling  permits  exceeded  all  other  residential  building  permits  and  showed 
76.8  per  cent  of  all  residential  buildings  to  be  of  this  type.  The  242  residential  buildings  will 
provide  for  550  families. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  AUGUST  1938  AND  AUGUST  1939 


Kind  or  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

August 

1938 

August 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

August 

1938 

August 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . - . 

681 

733 

+  7.6 

$1,360,166 

$2,092,651 

+53.9 

Residential  buildings . 

278 

242 

—12.9 

810,287 

1,600,034 

+97.5 

Non-residential  buildings . 

108 

07 

—10.2 

343,668 

184,380 

—46.3 

\dditions,  alterations  and  repairs.— . . . 

205 

304 

+33.6 

206,211 

308,237 

+49.5 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  JULY  1939  AND  AUGUST  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

July 

1939 

August 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

July 

1939 

August 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . — . 

531 

733 

+38.0 

$1,589,727 

$2,092,651 

+  31.6 

Residential  buildings . 

200 

242 

+21.0 

650,650 

1,600,034 

+145.9 

Non-residential  buildings . 

81 

97 

+19.8 

776,867 

184,380 

—  76.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs..... . 

250 

394 

+57.6 

162,210 

308,237 

+  90.0 

TYPE  OF  AUGUST  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 

Buildings  for  Which 

TYPE  OK  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings; 

1- family  dwellings .  186  $  614,170 

2- family  dwellings . . .  39  101,704 

Multi-family  and  two-family  dwellings 

with  stores  or  shops  therewith .  17  884,100 


Total  new  residential  buildings .  242  $1,600,034 

Non-residential  buildings; 

Churches . . .. .  5  26,300 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops . . 6  27,500 

Garages,  public . . 3  -  3 , 000 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) . . . 37  4,310 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  10  20,600 

Institutions .  1  2,400 

Office  buildings,  including  banks . .  1  5 , 245 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors'  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc _ _ 8  1 , 060 

Stables  and  barns.- . 6  12,625 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings _  10  71,240 

All  other  non-residential . . . 1  200 


Total  new  non-residential  buildings..  07  $  184,380 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings . . 253  104,222 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings . .  41  17,055 

On.non-residential  buildings . .  100  186,060 


Total'additions,  alterations,  etc .  394  $  308,237 

Grand  total . .  733  $2,092,651 


Refund  and  Relief 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
ment,  most  of  which  was  reissued  to 
claimants. 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $15,123,719.63 
in  the  State  Unemployment  fund.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  $26,875,303.71  include  $26,383,- 
925.56  in  employer  payments  on  their 
payrolls  and  $491,378.15  in  interest, 
largely  on  the  State’s  balance  in  the 
United  States  Treasury. 


SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  for  August  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
August,  1939* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

August 

1938 

August 

1939 

August 

1938 

August 

1939 

August 

1938 

August 

1939 

August 

1938 

August 

1939 

August 

1938 

August 

1939 

Total . . . . 

225 

$715,934 

$810,287 

$1,600,034 

339 

550 

$343,668 

$184,380 

$206,211 

$308,237 

$1,360,166 

$2,092,651 

Asheville . 

3 

19,006 

3,450 

19,000 

3 

3 

14,700 

3,710 

7,253 

14,848 

25,403 

37,558 

Charlotte . . . 

45 

188,960 

105,140 

348,860 

33 

106 

16,215 

31,345 

54,639 

45,352 

175,994 

4 25 , 566 

Concord . 

6 

10,800 

9,000 

10,800 

4 

7 

16,50(1 

300 

6,975 

14,060 

32,475 

25, 16(1 

Durham . 

28 

75,050 

103,772 

75,050 

49 

41 

24,250 

34,750 

32,600 

12,230 

160,622 

122,030 

Elizabeth  City . 

4 

15,050 

7,100 

15,950 

3 

4 

150 

325 

2,600 

1 , 550 

9,850 

17,825 

Fayetteville . 

18 

26,750 

53,800 

26,750 

26 

18 

1,250 

3,500 

6,742 

5,726 

61,792 

35,976 

Gastonia . 

6 

0,605 

7,500 

9,695 

3 

0 

500 

1,040 

1,000 

7,000 

9,000 

17,735 

Goldsboro . . . 

8,000 

18,475 

3  800 

40 

2  700 

20  515 

6  500 

Greensboro . . . 

29 

105,090 

85+50 

105,990 

32 

33 

3,260 

2, 890 

14,973 

46+70 

103+83 

155+50 

High  Point . . 

14 

24,735 

66,100 

24,735 

29 

17 

22,439 

18,600 

10,321 

18,283 

98,860 

61,618 

Kinston . . 

6 

25,450 

10,150 

25,450 

16 

6 

11,000 

450 

4,400 

9,000 

25,550 

34,900 

New  Bern 

2 

7,000 

7,000 

2 

9  000 

1  500 

I  025 

10  500 

8  6?5 

Raleigh . . . . 

7 

33,700 

97,675 

757,900 

21 

237 

11,425 

12,600 

5,774 

29! 733 

114+74 

800+33 

Rocky  Mount 

8 

34,750 

34, 300 

34,750 

9 

8 

7,050 

2,000 

2,556 

8,275 

43,906 

45,025 

Salisbury 

5 

12,250 

22,150 

12,250 

7 

5 

44, 105 

29, 675 

8,940 

4,300 

75,195 

46,225 

Shelby .  . 

9 

13,600 

15,350 

13,600 

10 

9 

7,250 

400 

2,832 

14, 104 

25,432 

28, 164 

Statesville . 

i 

5,000 

6,750 

5,000 

4 

2 

22,850 

29  000 

F,  000 

Thomas  ville . 

3 

5,750 

5,750 

,3 

5  200 

200 

Wilmington . . . 

1 

1,000 

14,250 

1,000 

10 

i 

6,400 

6,710 

1 , 983 

7, 170 

22,633 

14+80 

Wilson . . 

6 

21,600 

7,700 

21,600 

5 

12 

98,450 

14,400 

700 

11,400 

106,850 

47,400 

Winston-Salem . . 

24 

78,895 

152,350 

78,895 

73 

30 

8,399 

12,685 

40, 183 

54,351 

200,932 

145,931 

1 -family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  "New  Residential  Buildings." 
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Divisions  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 

of  Labor 


ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT 
FIRST-AID  TRAINING  CERTIFI¬ 
CATE  AWARDED  STANDARD 
MINERAL  COMPANY 


During  the  months  of  May  and  June 
1939,  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Mineral  Company,  Hemp,  N.  C., 
consisting  of  eighty-one  employees,  re¬ 
ceived  first-aid  training  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 
These  first-aid  training  classes  were 
conducted  by  Claud  P.  Dempsey,  Senior 
Instructor,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Mur¬ 
ray  M.  Grier,  Safety  Engineer,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  Some  of  the  employees 
were  cooperatively  trained  by  ac¬ 
credited  instructors  with  the  operating 
company  and  examined  by  Messrs.  Cash 
and  Dempsey  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  recognition  of  a  100  per  cent  first- 
aid  trained  personnel,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  awarded  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Mineral  Company,  Mine  and  Plant, 
with  a  100  per  cent  First-Aid  Trained 
Certificate.  On  September  20th  at  a 
safety  meeting  held  at  the  plant  at 
Hemp,  with  the  entire  personnel  in 
attendance,  Frank  E.  Cash,  District 
Engineer,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  presented  this  certificate  to  the 
officials  and  employees  of  this  company. 

Only  recently  the  management  of  this 
company  reported  that  one  of  their  em¬ 
ployees,  while  on  vacation  at  the  North 
Carolina  seashore  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  gave  artificial  respiration  to  a  girl 
who  had  been  rescued  from  the  surf,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


NEW  INDUSTRIES  AND  PLANT 
ADDITIONS 


W.  G.  WATSON,  Inspector 

Ellis  Hosiery  Mill,  Hickory,  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  an  addition  to  the 
plant.  The  new  building  is  of  brick  and 
steel  and  will  house  the  knitting  and 
finishing  departments. 

Brown  Bros.  Hosiery  Mills,  Hickory, 
are  completing  an  addition  to  their  plant 
which  will  provide  approximately  6,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  This  will  re¬ 
lieve  a  crowded  condition  and  provide 
additional  space  for  rest  rooms  and  im¬ 
prove  the  general  working  conditions. 

Star  Hosiery  Mill.  Conover,  has  re¬ 
cently  started  operation.  The  buildings 
are  of  brick  and  concrete  construction 
and  house  eight  full-fashion  machines. 
It  is  now  operating  two  shifts  and  they 
plan  to  start  a  third  in  the  near  future. 

Younts  Hosiery  Mills,  Newton.  This 
plant  started  operation  in  February  1939. 
They  manufacture  men’s  hosiery  and  are 
getting  off  to  an  excellent  start. 

Mid-State  Cloth  Mills,  Inc.,  Newton, 
are  now  completing  an  addition  to  their 
plant.  The  addition  is  of  brick  and  con¬ 
crete  and  consists  of  approximately 
29,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  will 
house  additional  machines  for  weaving 
and  throwing  rayon.  There  are  now  212 
employees  in  the  plant  and  additional 
employees  will  be  put  on  in  the  near 
future. 

Southern  Furniture  Company,  Newton, 

completed  an  addition  to  their  plant 
early  in  the  year.  The  building  is  of 
sheet  metal  construction  and  consists  of 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


There  were  653  establishments,  em¬ 
ploying  17,903  people,  inspected  during 
the  month  of  September  by  the  Division 
of  Standards  and  Inspections.  The  total 
number  of  violations  reported  was  991. 
These  consisted  of  283  violations  of  the 
safety  code;  167  violations  of  the  sani¬ 
tation  laws;  132  child  labor  violations; 
70  hour  law  violations;  59  violations  of 
rules  and  regulations  governing  drinking 
facilities;  57  failures  to  keep  time  re¬ 
cords;  3  violations  of  the  law  requiring 
seats  for  women,  and  220  violations  of 
a  miscellaneous  nature. 

The  inspectors  made  57  compliance 
visits  and  held  387  conferences  during 
the  month. 

The  reports  show  36  complaints  were 
received  by  the  Department.  These  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  by  letters  and  by  the 
complainants  calling  at  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Each  complaint 
was  carefully  investigated  by  one  of  the 
inspectors  from  the  Department.  Of  the 
36  complaints  reported  16  were  found  to 
be  violating  some  law  or  rule  and  regu¬ 
lation  and  each  of  the  managers  prom¬ 
ised  immediate  compliance,  13  com¬ 
plaints  could  not  be  substantiated,  4  were 
not  covered  by  any  law  and  3  of  the 
complaints  had  been  corrected  before  an 
inspector  had  an  opportunity  to  investi¬ 
gate. 

During  the  month  there  were  two 
prosecutions.  One  was  a  proprietor  of 
a  restaurant,  who  was  found  working  a 
female  minor  in  an  establishment  sell- 
continued  on  Page  2) 
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This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 
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AUGUST-SEPTEMBER.  1939 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnjngs 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

Sept. 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

September 

1939 

m 

/o 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Sept. 

1939 

„  % 
Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

Sept. 

1939 

„  % 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

Sept. 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 

1  otal . 

568 

140,706 

+  2.7 

*2,227,893 

+  5.0 

815.83 

+2.2 

38.0 

+1.8 

41.8 

+  .5 

Cotton 1 . 

240 

73,000 

+  3.8 

1,011,902 

+  7.5 

13.86 

+3.7 

37.9 

+3.2 

36.6 

+  .5 

Hosiery 1 . . 

67 

23,859 

+  -4 

429,851 

+  1.4 

18.02 

+1.0 

36.4 

—  .5 

49.8 

+1.3 

Furniture1 _ _ 

25 

4,971 

+  1.7 

77,196 

+  4.1 

15.53 

+2.4 

42.1 

—2.0 

36.9 

+4.4 

Silk  and  Rayon  i.._ 

14 

5,338 

—  1.0 

80,220 

—  1.4 

15.03 

—  .5 

38.7 

—1.5 

38.8 

+  1.0 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  Snuff. 

Also  Cigarettes1.. 

III 

10,806 

4 

227,606 

+  2.3 

21.06 

+2.6 

36.4 

+  1.1 

57.9 

+1.5 

Lumber 1 . 

34 

3,327 

+  3.2 

42,055 

+  7.2 

12.64 

+3.9 

>0.8 

+4.4 

31.1 

—  .  ti 

Printing  and  Pub- 

lishing 1 . 

1!) 

515 

—  1.3 

14,016 

+  2.0 

27.22 

+3.4 

37.4 

+2.9 

72.7 

-f  .5 

Other  Manufactur¬ 
ing . 

159 

18,890 

+  4.7 

345,047 

+  5.7 

18.27 

+  .9 

39.4 

+  1.1 

46.9 

—  .4 

Non-Manufacturing 
Total2 . 

89 

3,518 

+  3.6 

48,389 

+  2.7 

13.75 

—  .9 

42.7 

—3.5 

33.1 

+2.0 

Laundries  and  Dry 
Cleaning . 

29 

1,076 

-  1.2 

12,875 

—  9 

11.07 

+  .3 

44.7 

—3.4 

26.3 

-j-3 . 0 

Ins.  &  Brokerage3.. 

1(1 

96 

+  3.2 

2,938 

+  3.1 

30.60 

-  .1 

Mines  and  Quarries 

20 

959 

+12.6 

13,767 

+  13.1 

14.36 

+  .6 

38.1 

—  .4 

37.6 

+  .9 

Other  Non-Mfg _ 

24 

1,387 

+  1.9 

18,809 

-  1.5 

13.56 

—3.4 

45.8 

—4.8 

35.1 

+  + 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

214 

3,772 

+  9.0 

52,226 

+  3.8 

13.85 

—4.8 

38.4 

—1.0 

36.0 

—3.8 

Wholesale  Trade 
Total . 

123 

1,416 

-1-  1.9 

38,260 

+  .9 

27.02 

—  .9 

45.0 

+  .3 

60.4 

—1.9 

^Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  Group. 
—Includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  etc. 

3-No  manhours  reported  in  this  group. 


In  order  for  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  to  serve  North  Carolina  com¬ 
pletely  and  effectively,  it  is  doubtless 
necessary  for  some  of  our  present  laws 
to  be  amended  and  for  some  additional 
ones  to  be  enacted.  Some  of  the  needed 
legislation  is  of  a  controversial  nature 
as  to  its  form  and  purpose,  while  other 
needed  laws  are  so  clearly  advantageous 
to  everyone  that  there  is  no  room  for 
controversy.  Among  this  last  men¬ 
tioned  group  is  a  Wage  Collection  Law. 

Quite  recently  this  Department  has 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  one  of 
the  most  glaring  examples  of  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  labor  that  can  be  imagined. 
An  establishment  posing  as  a  health 
resort  where  all  types  of  ailments  and 
disorders  could  be  miraculously  healed, 
has  been  engaged  in  the  employment 
of  secretaries,  stenographers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  many  kinds,  with  the  promise 
that  the  employment  would  be  under 
ideal  conditions,  permanent  in  nature 
and  the  pay  adequate.  Many  of  the 
employees  were  young  girls  who  had 
just  completed  business  college  and  who 
were  in  need  of  employment.  Naturally, 
these  young  girls  were  grasping  at 
straws  in  their  efforts  to  secure  work. 
The  word-picture  painted  of  the  ideal 
and  attractive  employment  at  the  so- 
called  health  center,  when  presented  by 
the  proprietress,  who  was  lecturing  in 
a  community  under  the  auspices  of  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  of  that  community,  was 
most  alluring.  But,  what  were  the  fruits 
of  their  labors?  Simply  this:  In  no 
case,  insofar  as  our  investigations  re¬ 
vealed,  were  any  of  these  employees 
paid  the  full  amount  promised,  and  in 
most  cases  they  were  paid  nothing  at 
all — just  promises.  After  a  week  or  so 
they  would  quit,  wiser  and  poorer,  while 
the  proprietress  would  bring  in  new  re¬ 
cruits  from  other  sections  of  the  State. 

Since  most  people  who  are  duped  are 
reluctant  to  report  it,  much  had  oc¬ 
curred  before  we  heard  of  this  estab¬ 
lishment  and  the  exploitation  of  the  em¬ 
ployees.  Inasmuch  the  chief  offense  was 
the  failure  to  pay  wages  earned,  there 
was  nothing  we  could  do  to  assist  the 
workers.  In  no  case  were  the  girls 
financially  able  to  bring  suit  to  collect 
their  wages.  Such  action  costs  money — 
and  they  did  not  have  the  money.  The 
amounts  involved  were  so  small  that  an 
attorney  could  not  afford  to  take  the 
case.  Consequently,  the  employer  con¬ 
tinued  her  exploitations  of  labor  with 
impunity,  until  through  investigations 
and  publicity,  the  public  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  being  duped,  and  the 
proprietress  moved  to  greener  pastures. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  objections 
can  or  will  be  raised  to  legislation  which 
will  enable  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
render  assistance  to  employees  in  the 
collection  of  wages  which  have  been 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but 
which  the  employer  refuses  to  pay. 


Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ing  beer.  The  defendant  plead  guilty 
and  was  fined  $10  and  costs.  The  case 
was  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court.  The 
other  case  was  a  laundry  found  guilty 
of  working  men  in  excess  of  10  hours 
per  day  and  55  hours  per  week.  Prayer 
for  judgment  was  continued  upon  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  labor  laws  in  the  future. 


One  Hundred  Per  Cent  First-Aid 
Training  Certificate  Awarded 
Standard  Mineral  Company 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
was  successful  in  saving  a  life.  This  in¬ 
stance  clearly  shows  that  the  knowledge 
of  first-aid  enables  a  person  to  take  care 
of  injured  persons,  whether  it  be  in  the 
mine  or  plant,  or  away  from  the  opera¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  home,  on  the  highway  or 
elsewhere.  The  primary  value  of  100 
per  cent  first-aid  training,  however,  is 
in  the  PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  such 
accomplishments  may  be  attained  at 
this  mine. 


EARNINGS  IN  INDUSTRIES  OF 
THE  STATE 


In  a  recent  study  completed  by  the 
Statistical  Division  on  the  average 
weekly  earnings  and  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  the  employees  in  the  cotton, 
hosiery,  and  silk  and  rayon  industries  for 
the  years  1935,  1936,  1937,  1938  and  the 
first  six  months  of  1939  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts: 


Average  Weekly  Earnings 


Year 

Silk  &  Rayon 

Hosiery 

Cotton 

1935 

. . .  $15.53 

$18.64 

$12.43 

1  936 

.  14.70 

16.73 

13.34 

1937 

- .  16.08 

17.49 

14.24 

]  938 

14.33 

17.80 

12.72 

1939 

.  14.30 

17.57 

12.90 

Average  Hourly 

Earnings 

Year 

Silk  &  Rayon 

Hosiery 

Cotton 

1935 

. .  42.6c 

47.1c 

35.9c 

1936 

.  42.1 

47.5 

35.9 

1937 

43.6 

49.6 

40.1 

1938 

.  39.0 

50.3 

38.7 

1939 

.  38.8 

49.3 

36.6 

The  average  weekly  earnings  for  these 
industries  during  the  past  month  were 
as  follows:  Silk  and  Rayon,  $15.03; 
Hosiery,  $18.02;  Cotton,  $13.86.  The  av¬ 
erage  hourly  earnings  in  the  Silk  and 
Rayon  industries  during  September  was 
38.8c;  Hosiery  industries,  49.8c,  and  Cot¬ 
ton  industries,  36.6c. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chab.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shupord  , Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Maynb  Albright,  Director 


ADMINISTRATOR  McNUTT 
SPEAKS 


THE  SHIFTING  PROBLEM  OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  former  Governor  of 
Indiana  and  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Philippines,  told  the  members  attending 
the  annual  Interstate  Conference  of  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Agencies  in 
Indianapolis  that  Social  Security  is  here 
to  stay;  that  it  is  now  being  admin¬ 
istered  more  successfully  and  at  less 
cost  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in 
foreign  countries,  and  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  will  be  improved  and  the  cost 
lowered  as  time  and  experience  add  to 
the  present  information  in  handling  this 
new  governmental  function. 

Mr.  McNutt  was  recently  appointed 
Federal  Security  Administrator  of  the 
reorganized  and  newly  created  Federal 
Security  Agency.  In  this  agency  and 
under  Mr.  McNutt’s  direction  are  the 
Social  Security  Board,  the  United  States 
Public  Health' Service,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
This  is  a  part  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
governmental  reorganization  plan. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Agencies  to  be  held 
outside  of  Washington,  and  it  is  likely 
that  later  meetings  will  be  held  at  va¬ 
rious  points  in  the  United  States. 

Attending  the  conference  from  the 
North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  Commission  were  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Powell,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman, 
Vice-Chairman,  and  E.  W.  Price,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Division. 

Booths  at  the  Fair 


As  has  been  the  case  for  several 
years,  the  Commission’s  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  Division  maintained  a  booth 
at  the  State  Fair  in  Raleigh,  October 
10th- 14th,  and  for  the  week  before  the 
Fair  the  Service  conducted  an  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  to  supply  workers  for  the 
conditioning  of  the  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings,  preparing  the  booths,  and  as  work¬ 
ers  for  those  operating  concessions  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fair. 

The  Service  will  continue  to  have 
booths  at  several  of  the  fairs  over  the 
State  this  fall,  distributing  literature  on 
Unemployment  Compensation  and  the 
Employment  Service,  and  on  special 
subjects  as  “Merit  Rating,”  or  individual 
employer  accounts,  and  others  in  which 
both  employers  and  employees  are  in- 
tercsted 

Benefits  Over  §12,000,000 

Benefits  of  $12,095,670.10  has  been 
distributed  to  unemployed  and  partially 
unemployed  workers  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  twenty-one  months  of  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  through  October  10th. 

Employers  had  paid  in  contributions 
through  this  period  a  total  of  $27,362,- 
648.36,  to  which  is  added  $491,400.95  m 
interest  on  the  balance  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  making  $27,854,049.31 
in  receipts.  Less  the  $12,095,6 1 0.10  that 
have  been  paid  in  benefits,  this  leaves 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

During  recent  years  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  more  acute  for  the  worker 
than  for  the  employer,  due  to  a  world¬ 
wide  depression  and  to  mechanical  im¬ 
provements.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  this  situation  may  be  reversed  al¬ 
most  overnight,  resulting  in  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  problem  for  industry. 

Except  in  certain  highly  specialized 
occupations,  labor  has  been  plentiful 
during  the  last  two  decades,  but  in  1917 
and  even  before  this  country  entered 
the  war,  conditions  were  reversed.  In¬ 
creased  industrial  activity  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  which  military  action  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  was  partly  respon¬ 
sible  produced  a  national  shortage  of 
labor  that  reached  a  critical  stage  after 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war. 

It  was  during  this  labor  shortage  that 
Congress  created  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  chiefly  to  aid  indus¬ 
tries  in  securing  labor.  Yet,  with  eleven 
million  jobs  open,  only  four  million 
qualified  workers  could  be  found  to  fill 
them.  A  well-developed  apprentice 
training  program  carried  out  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war  would  have 
prevented  this  emergency. 

Viewing  the  problems  of  the  labor 
market  from  the  standpoint  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  Employment  Service  no 
more  important  program  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken  in  recent  years  than  the  one 
now  under  way  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  encourage  and  aid  in  promot¬ 
ing  apprentice  training. 

While  at  present  it  is  confined  to 
occupations  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
try,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  program 
will  expand  so  as  to  serve  the  mechani¬ 
cal  and  manufacturing  trades.  This  is 
understood  to  be  the  wish  and  goal 
of  the  Department  and  employers  in 
these  groups  can  do  themselves  and  the 
State  no  greater  service  than  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible 
in  this  forward-looking  program  when 
its  facilities  are  made  available  to  them. 

Expanding  business  and  the  annual 
retirement  from  the  skilled  laboi  mar¬ 
ket  of  thousands  because  of  advanced 
age  makes  a  well-rounded  apprentice 
training  program  desirable  if  not  im¬ 
perative  if  we  would  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  labor  crises  that  crept  up  on 
us  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  State  Employment  Service  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  aware  of  the  growing  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation.  It  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  proper  tools  if  it  is  to 
serve  effectively  the  needs  of  the  em¬ 
ployer.  These  tools  are  represented  by 
applicants  qualified  to  do  the  work  for 
which  there  is  a  demand.  Qualification 
means  experience.  An  applicant  cannot 
get  experience  without  a  job,  nor  is  it 
often  that  he  can  get  a  job  without  ex- 
perience.  Here  is  where  apprentice 
training  must  step  into  the  breach. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  has  also  been  conscious  of  the 
problem  and  has  been  attempting  to 
meet  it  through  its  program  of  diversi¬ 
fied  occupations,  designed  to  give  the 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

- FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer - 

Report  for  September,  1939 


Letters  Written  434 

Folders  Reviewed  .  235 

Examinations  Secured  .  10 

Hospitalization  .  11 

Office  Interviews  .  06 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  124 

New  Cases  Handled  .  73 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  300 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  373 

Compensation  .  37 

Increased  Compensation  . $  939.55 

Back  Compensation  . $2,062.45 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  SEPTEMBER 


Among  the  industries  inspected  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  September  for  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  labor  laws  and  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  health 
and  safety  of  employees  the  following 
were  found  to  have  had  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  to  have  complied  with 
all  the  requirements  for  an  “A”  Grade 
plant  on  the  last  two  or  more  inspec¬ 
tions,  which  entitles  them  to  be  on  the 
Honor  Roll  for  the  month  of  September: 

Carlton  Yarn  Mills,  Cherryville. 

Conover  Knitting  Co.,  Hickory. 

Conover  Knitting  Co.,  Newton. 

Duke  Power  Co..  Inc.,  University. 

Gem  Dandy  Garter  Co.,  Madison. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company.  Spray. 

Mid-State  Cloth  Mills,  Inc.,  Newton. 

Nuway  Spinning  Co.,  Cherryville. 

Orange  Furniture  Craftsmen,  Hillsboro. 

Ridgeview  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Newton. 

Sanitary  Laundry  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Raleigh. 

Walton  Knitting  Mills,  Hickory. 

Warelong  Glove  Mfg.  Co.,  Conover. 


Edward  F.  Barbee,  of  Guilford  County, 
has  been  appointed  statistical  clerk  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Mr.  Barbee 
succeeds  Jack  P.  Morison,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
United  States  Government. 


Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  and  Lewis  P.  Sorrell,  Chief  In¬ 
spector,  attended  the  National  Safety 
Congress  in  Atlantic  City,  October  16, 
17  and  18. 


New  Industries  and  Plant 
Additions 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
approximately  13,000  square  feet  ol 
floor  space.  The  addition  is  used  for  a 
new  sewing  department,  storage  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  cafeteria  for  serving  the 
employees  their  noon  meal.  Since  the 
addition,  58  new  employees  have  been 
added. 


young  prospective  worker  classroom 
training  in  commercial  and  industrial 
fields,  as  well  as  practical  work  ex¬ 
perience  while  he  is  still  attending 
school.  For  the  out-of-school  worker 
they  provide  instruction  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  and  allied  occupations,  offer¬ 
ing  courses  in  corrective  English,  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  sales¬ 
manship,  marketing  and  merchandising, 
management  and  service  advertising  and 
practical  psychology.  .  .  . 

In  view  of  present  conditions,  it  is 
likely  that  more  and  more  skilled  work¬ 
ers  will  be  needed;  already  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  is  feeling  the  effects 
of  industry’s  pressing  demand.  Too 
much  cannot  be  done  by  business  and 
by  the  schools  to  fit  young  men  ade¬ 
quately  to  enter  the  various  trades  eager 
for  their  services. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


September  Building  Permits 

__ _ Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


Building  construction  in  North  Carolina  continues  on  the  upward  trend  as  compared  with  the 
year-ago  period  and  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  month.  According  to  the  September  re¬ 
ports  from  the  principal  cities  of  the  State  a  total  of  $2,450,426  was  reported  as  being  spent  or 
762  projects  in  the  21  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  over.  This  amount  is  142.1  per 
cent  greater  than  the  recorded  figures  for  September  1938  and  17.1  per  cent  greater  than  the 
figures  reported  for  August  1939. 

Comparing  the  dollar-value  of  the  different  types  of  building  during  September  1939  with 
the  September  1938  cost,  residential  buildings  increased  124.9  per  cent,  non-residential  buildings 
increased  332.5  per  cent  and  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  gained  15.3  per  cent.  Living 
quarters  for  622  families  were  provided  in  the  new  residential  dwellings. 

The  figures  for  September  1939  compared  with  the  August  1939  figures  show  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  17.1  per  cent  was  due  to  the  increase  in  non-residential  buildings.  Residential  build¬ 
ings  and  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  show  a  decline  when  compared  with  the  previous  month. 

Wilmington  lead  all  cities  reporting  in  its  building  program  with  an  estimated  expenditure 
of  $757,833.  Permits  for  residential  buildings  reported  by  this  city  totaled  $717,833,  which  was 
48.9  per  cent  of  all  residential  permits  issued.  Wilmington  also  led  in  alterations  and  repairs, 
with  a  $34,000  program.  Winston-Salem  led  non-residential  construction,  with  an  estimated 
program  of  expenditures  totaling  $196,035. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  SEPTEMBER  1938  AND  SEPTEMBER  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cobt 

September 

1938 

September 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

September 

1938 

September 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . . . 

605 

762 

+26.0 

$1,012,229 

$2,450,426 

+142.1 

Residential  buildings  .. . 

202 

279 

+38.1 

651,6251 

1,465,700 

+124.9 

Non-residential  buildings - - 

90 

90 

b\0 

179,410 

775,898 

+332.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs — . . 

313 

393 

+25.6 

181,194 

208,828 

+  15.3 

TYPE  OF  SEPTEMBER  BUILD¬ 
ING  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
CITIES  REPORTING 

Buildings  for  Which 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings . .  234  $  701,705 

2- family  dwellings .  10  28,912 

1 -family  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith . .  2  12,250 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 
dwellings . . . _ .  33  722,833 


Total  now  residential  buildings .  279  $1,465,700 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Churches . . . . .  4  44,900 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops . 1  190,000 

Garages,  public. _  1  700 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) _ _  45  9,545 

Gasoline  and  service  stations . .  5  13,750 

Institutions . 1  369,603 

Office  buildings,  including  banks . .  1  400 

Public  works  and  utilities— . .  3  35,800 

Schools— _ 1  15,600 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc _ _  11  1,190 

Stables  and  barns— .  1  35 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings _  14  87,925 

All  other  non-residential . - . 2  6,450 


Total  new  non-residential  buildings..  90  $  775,898 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings . .  317  91,253 

N on-housekeeping  dwellings . 2  1,500 

On.non-residential  buildings . .  74  116,075 


Total  additions,  alterations,  etc _  393  $  208,828 


Administrator  McNutt  Speaks 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  AUGUST  1939  AND  SEPTEMBER  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

August 

1939 

September 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

August 

1939 

September 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . 

733 

762 

+  4.0 

$2,092,651 

$2,450,426 

+  17.1 

Residential  buildings . 

242 

279 

+15.3 

1,600,034 

1,465,700 

8.4 

Non-residential  buildings . 

97 

90 

—  7.2 

184,380 

775,898 

+320.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . ... 

394 

393 

—  .3 

308,237 

208,828 

—  32.3 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
$15,758,379.21  in  the  State’s  Fund  as  of 
October  10th. 

The  fund’s  balance  is  credited  to  two 
funds,  the  “pooled  fund”  and  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  individual  account  fund,  in 
preparation  for  applying  the  “Merit 
Rating”  plan  adopted  by  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly,  when 
the  employers  qualify  after  about  four 
years  of  operation.  After  that  time, 
rates  of  payment  of  employers  meeting 
the  requirements  in  stabilizing  work  in 
their  operations  will  be  permitted  to  pay 
lower  contribution  rates. 


SUMMARY  OF  SEPTEMBER  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINC  IPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  September  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
Sept.,  1939* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-re3idential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

September 

1938 

September 

1939 

September 

1938 

September 

1939 

September 

1938 

September 

1939 

September 

1938 

September 

1939 

September 

1938 

September 

1939 

Total . .  . . 

244 

$730,617 

$651,625 

$1,465,700 

246 

522 

$179,410 

$775,898 

$181, 104 

$208,828 

$1,012,229 

$2,450,426 

Asheville . 

6 

19,500 

12,725 

19,500 

6 

6 

9,825 

5,370 

9,715 

31,670 

32,265 

56,54(1 

Charlotte . 

45 

154,262 

132,600 

156,012 

29 

53 

1,300 

420,523 

31,384 

11,074 

165,284 

587,609 

Concord . 

8 

15,900 

35, 100 

20,900 

14 

12 

400 

3  730 

25  560 

?4  620 

Durham . 

15 

56,950 

84,270 

56i 050 

28 

18 

27,187 

15,600 

8, 145 

20 ; 998 

119! 602 

93+48 

Elizabeth  City . . 

7 

10,350 

2,450 

10,350 

1 

7 

50 

300 

2,500 

10,650 

Fayetteville _ _ _ _ 

14 

56,225 

35,500 

56,225 

14 

14 

10,000 

3,200 

10,800 

7,175 

56,300 

66, 600 

Gastonia . 

3 

4,650 

9,100 

4,650 

4 

Q 

20,000 

700 

4,000 

150 

33, 100 

5,500 

Goldsboro . . . 

11 

24,450 

8, 100 

24,450 

3 

11 

100 

14  600 

Greensboro...  . 

37 

94,850 

66, 250 

104,600 

20 

40 

20,915 

6, 780 

12! 157 

23,479 

09,322 

134,859 

High  Point . 

21 

54,475 

14,750 

54,475 

9 

22 

10,400 

1 , 285 

14,281 

18,181 

39,431 

73,941 

Kinston . 

5 

8,950 

9,925 

8,950 

4 

5 

3,900 

300 

1 , 875 

650 

15,700 

9,900 

New  Bern... 

4 , 500 

2 

200 

25  000 

Raleigh . 

17 

83, 900 

33 | 090 

83,900 

16 

17 

23,928 

25! 150 

2,743 

13,900 

59,761 

122,950 

Rocky  Mount  . 

7 

27,600 

45,650 

27,600 

16 

7 

3,225 

1,955 

4,425 

7,455 

53,300 

37,010 

Salisbury .  . 

5 

12,550 

11,400 

20,050 

5 

9 

1,850 

21,750 

1,010 

2,000 

14,260 

43,800 

Shelby .  . 

7 

13,200 

16,700 

13,200 

7 

7 

4,775 

30,375 

0,279 

5,424 

30,754 

48,999 

Statesville . . 

600 

1 

21  000 

5,000 

Thomasville . 

4 

3,350 

750 

3,350 

1 

4 

950 

Wilmington . .  . 

6 

13,600 

9,250 

717,833 

5 

253 

1,200 

6,000 

2,525 

34,000 

12,975 

757,833 

Wilson .  . 

10 

30,700 

23, 600 

30,700 

5 

10 

140 

875 

5,725 

300 

29,465 

31,875 

Winston-Salem . 

16 

45,155 

95,315 

52,005 

56 

24 

19,165 

196,035 

46, 070 

27,617 

160;550 

275,657 

•  1-family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  "New  Residential  Buildings." 
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Items  of  Interest 


First-Aid  Course 

Thirty-five  employees  of  Sayes-Bilti- 
more  Bleacheries  recently  completed  a 
first-aid  course  offered  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor.  The 
class  was  taught  by  George  W.  King, 
Factory  Inspector,  and  M.  M.  Grier, 
Safety  Engineer.  The  course  taught 
was  the  standard  20-hour  American 
Red  Cross  Course  and  those  completing 
it  are  eligible  for  certificates  from  both 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  State  Department 
of  Labor. 

North  Carolina  is  Listed  as  One  of  the 
Twelve  Leading  Industrial  States  of  the 
LTnion 

It  is  the  only  Southern  State  that  is 
listed  in  this  group  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  The  other  States 
selected  as  leading  industrial  States 
were  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mis¬ 
souri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Employment  and  Payroll  Data 

One  thousand  and  sixteen  establish¬ 
ments  reported  for  the  week  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  15th,  on  employment  and  payroll. 
The  reports  showed  152,436  workers,  as 
compared  with  148,608  workers  for  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  month;  an 
increase  of  2.5  per  cent.  The  total 
weekly  payroll  for  all  firms  reporting 
was  $2,449,715,  an  increase  of  4.1  per¬ 
cent  over  the  same  period  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  The  average  weekly  pay 
check  was  $16.07,  as  compared  with 
$15.83  for  September. 

Textile  Wage  Posters  Mailed  to  Mills 

Copies  of  a  poster  on  the  32%  cents 
minimum  wage  for  the  textile  industry 
that  went  into  effect  on  October  24, 
1939,  was  mailed  to  every  textile  mill 
in  the  State  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di¬ 
vision,  United  States  Department  of  La¬ 
bor.  These  posters  “shall  be  posted  and 
kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
every  establishment  producing  textiles 
(as  defined  in  the  order)  for  interstate 
commerce  and  in  every  department  of 
such  establishments  where  employees 
are  working.  Failure  to  post  and  keep 
posted  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Boiler  Explosion  Kills  Two 

An  uninspected  boiler  exploded  at  a 
saw  mill  in  Hertford  County  recently, 
killing  two  persons  outright  and  seri¬ 
ously  injuring  a  third.  It  was  of  50- 
horse-power  capacity  and  was  an  old 
boiler  that  should  have  been  discarded. 
The  Department  of  Labor  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  that  all  boilers  should  be 
inspected.  If  you  are  the  owner  of  a 
boiler  do  not  fail  to  report  it  to  the 
Boiler  Bureau  and  have  an  inspection 
made  at  once. 

Conference  on  Labor  Legislation 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  attended  a  conference  on  Labor 
Legislation  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  No¬ 
vember  13th,  14th  and  15th.  The  Con¬ 
ference  was  called  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Perkins  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
with  Labor  Commissioners  and  labor 
leaders  from  the  variousr^tates  the  labor 
problems  of  the  day.  L 


North  Carolina  First  State  to 
Sign  Wage-Hour  Coop¬ 
erative  Agreement 

North  Carolina  is  the  first  State  to 
ratify  a  plan  of  cooperation  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor  is 
designated  as  the  representative  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  law  in  this  State. 

The  agreement,  effective  November 
1st,  follows  enabling  legislation  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  is  in  line  with  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Federal  Division  for  the  utiliza¬ 


Business  and  Industry  Increases 

Gains  in  business  and  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1939 
showed  an  increase  over  the  same 
period  for  the  previous  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  released  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

Employment  in  industries  other 
than  agricultural  was  estimated,  as 
of  June  30,  1939,  as  approximately 
33,500,000,  as  compared  with  32,- 
300,000  in  June  of  1938. 

The  output  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  first  half  of  1939 
averaged  28  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  similar  period  of  1938. 

Building  construction  was  nearly 
one-third  larger  in  the  first  half  of 
1939  than  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Employment  and  payrolls  also  ad¬ 
vanced  in  1939.  There  was  a  gain  in 
employment  of  5.2  per  cent  among 
factory  workers  and  an  increase  of 
12.4  per  cent  in  factory  wages  paid. 


tion  of  State  agencies  for  investigations 
and  inspections  under  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law.  The  Department  of  Labor 
enters  into  this  agreement  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  a  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility  is  ours  and  that  it  is  an  under¬ 
taking  that  will  require  hard  and  dili¬ 
gent  work,  but  we  are  proud  that  North 
Carolina  has  been  selected  as  the  State 
in  which-  to  try  out  an  experiment  of 
this  type. 

North  Carolina  has  more  than  five 
hundred  cotton  mills,  around  three  hun¬ 
dred  hosiery  mills,  together  with  the 
major  part  of  the  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turing  in  this  country.  It  ranks  as  the 
second  State  in  the  Union  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  furniture  and  has  almost 
every  type  of  industry  covered  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law.  This  makes  North 
Carolina  an  excellent  State  in  which  to 
test  the  new  procedure. 

In  addition,  North  Carolina  employers 
have  always  shown  a  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  our  Department  of 
Labor.  They  have  worked  with  the  De¬ 
partment  in  improving  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  employees  and  have  shown 
a  willingness  to  aid  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  in  enforcing  the  labor  laws.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Department  of  Labor  takes 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections 


Inspections 

During  the  month  of  October  the  in¬ 
spectors  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
inspected  870  establishments,  employing 
26,617  persons.  There  were,  also,  42 
compliance  visits  made  and  402  con¬ 
ferences  held. 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  show 
that  6‘41  violations  of  the  State  Labor 
Law  and  Rules  and  Regulations  gov¬ 
erning  working  places  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  were  found.  The  violations  re¬ 
ported  were  as  follows: 

Safety  Code  violations,  166;  sanita¬ 
tion,  126;  child  labor,  59;  failure  to 
keep  time  records,  46;  violations  of  the 
hour  law,  45;  drinking-water  facilities, 
27;  failure  to  provide  seats  for  women, 
2,  and  miscellaneous  violations,  170. 

Complaints 

Complaints  were  received  from  em¬ 
ployees  in  14  industries  regarding  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  establishments  in 
which  they  were  employed.  The  com¬ 
panies  against  which  these  complaints 
were  filed  included  a  jewelry  store, 
school  supply  house,  biscuit  company, 
dairy,  laundry,  hotel,  lumber  company, 
hosiery  mill,  overall  factory,  packing 
company  and  4  cafes. 

Each  of  the  complaints  were  investigat¬ 
ed  by  an  inspector  from  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Three  complaints  were  that 
both  men  and  women  were  being  worked 
excessive  hours  daily  and  weekly — in¬ 
vestigation  revealed  that  in  one  case 
they  were  not  covered  by  the  law 
and  iii  the  other  two  cases  no  violation 
could  be  found.  Two  complaints  were 
that  men  were  being  worked  more  than 
ten  hours  per  day  and  fifty-five  hours 
per  week — in  neither  case  could  the 
facts  be  substantiated.  Five  complaints 
were  that  the  hour  law  for  women  was 
being  violated — in  one  case  the  women 
were  office  employees  and  not  covered 
by  the  law;  in  the  second  case  the 
management  changed  hands  before  an 
investigation  could  be  made;  in  the 
third  case  the  records  were  not  being 
kept,  but  the  manager  promised  im¬ 
mediate  compliance;  in  the  fourth  no 
violation  could  be  found,  and  in  the 
fifth  the  law  was  being  violated  and 
the  establishment  was  prosecuted.  One 
complaint  that  seats  were  not  being 
provided  for  female  employees,  on  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  while  the  ele¬ 
vator  operators  were  not  provided  with 
seats,  they  were  allowed  to  use  the 
seats  outside  of  the  elevators,  which 
was  satisfactory.  Three  complaints  that 
minors  were  being  worked  illegally,  on 
investigation  showed  that  minors  were 
working  in  a  dairy  operated  for  an  or¬ 
phanage,  which  was  not  covered  by  the 
law,  minors  were  seventeen  years  of 
age  and  held  employment  certificates, 
and  in  the  third  case  the  complaint 
could  not  be  substantiated. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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LABOR  STANDARDS 


A  growing  public  awareness  of  the 
opportunity  for  fair  labor  standards  for 
the  North  Carolina  workmen  excluded 
from  Federal  Wage-Hour  provisions  is 
reflected  in  the  following  editorial  from 
the  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh : 

“The  Federal  Government  has  shown  singu¬ 
lar  confidence  in  the  North  Carolina  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  by  selecting  this  State  as 
the  scene  of  the  first  operation  of  the  some¬ 
what  unique  experiment  of  enforcement  of  a 
Federal  law  through  a  State  agency. 

“Under  an  agreement  signed  recently,  State 
inspectors,  under  Federal  supervision,  will  in¬ 
spect  manufacturing  plants  in  this  State  for 
violations  of  the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Law  as 
well  as  State  labor  laws.  The  State  inspection 
force  will  be  greatly  increased,  at  Federal  ex¬ 
pense.  This  arrangement  has  manifest  ad¬ 
vantages  for  both  the  State  and  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  State.  The  State  secures  a 
much  larger  force  for  enforcement  of  its  own 
laws  at  no  extra  expense  to  the  State.  Em¬ 
ployers  are  not  only  spared  the  annoyance  of 
multiple  inspections  by  multiple  inspectors. 
They  are  also  spared  contact  with  “foreigners,” 
whom  many  North  Carolinians  find  objection¬ 
able. 

“This  cooperation  should  be  made  mutual. 
The  State  should  now  cooperate  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  by  passage  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  a  minimum 
wage  law  applicable  to  persons  engaging  in 
intrastate  commerce  who  are  not  reached  by 
the  Federal  law.” 

In  answer,  the  Department  might  add: 
“That’s  just  what  we  tried — however, 
vainly — during  the  past  session  of  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly.”  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Legislature 
did  not  see  fit,  in  its  wisdom,  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  benefits  to  the  laboring  man 
of  our  State,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  public  interest  gradually  is  gain¬ 
ing  momentum.  It  will  be  the  hope  of 
this  Department  that  by  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  en¬ 
forcement  of  fair  labor  standards  for 
that  portion  of  our  workers  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  we  will  be  able  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  need  for  similar  benefits  for 
intrastate  workers.  The  absence  of  this 
opportunity  for  intrastate  standards 
may  be  the  necessary  challenge  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  closest  possible  cooperation  in 
the  interest  of  our  interstate  workers. 


Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Prosecutions 

There  were  two  cases  prosecuted  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October.  One  was  a 
case  against  a  drug  store  for  violating 
the  hour  law.  The  case  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  tried  in  the  lower  court  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Superior  Court.  The  Judge 
gave  a  directed  verdict  of  “not  guilty.” 
The  other  case  prosecuted  was  a  cafe 
that  was  found  working  men  and  women 
employees  excessive  hours  and  failure 
to  keep  time  records.  A  conviction  was 
secured  and  the  defendant  was  fined 
.$15  and  cost. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  — - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER,  1939 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

October 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

October 

1939 

CR 

/O 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

October 

1939 

„  % 
Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

October 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

October 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 

Total . 

570 

142,351 

+2.7 

$2,289,445 

+4.4 

$16.08 

+1.0 

38.2 

+  .3 

42.3 

+1.2 

Cotton 1 . 

234 

74,029 

+3.6 

1,032,435 

+4.3 

13.95 

+  -7 

38.1 

+  .2 

36.6 

+  -‘1 

Hosiery1 . 

04 

23,081 

+1.3 

446,373 

+8.8 

19.34 

+7.4 

37.3 

+2.4 

52.4 

+4.6 

Furniture1 . „ . 

20 

5,327 

+2.1 

84,645 

+3.4 

15.89 

+1.3 

42.3 

+  .3 

37.3 

+1.1 

Silk  and  Rayon  1..„ 

14 

5,303 

—  .7 

80,883 

+  .8 

15.25 

+  1.5 

39.0 

+  .6 

39.1 

+  .9 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  Snuff. 
Also  Cigarettes  L. 

10 

10,746 

—  .6 

223.000 

—2.0 

20.75 

—1.5 

34.9 

—4.2 

59.5 

+2.8 

Lumber 1 . 

37 

3,790 

512 

+6.3 

—  .6 

46,849 

+2.9 

+2.1 

12.36 

—3.2 

40.0 

—3.1 

31.0 

—  .1 

Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing1 . . 

19 

14,304 

27.94 

+2.6 

37.6 

+  .4 

74.3 

+2.2 

Other  Manufactur¬ 
ing . 

166 

19,563 

+3.3 

360,956 

+4.8 

18.45 

+1.5 

39.7 

+  1.0 

46.9 

+  .4 

IMon-Manufacturing 

Total 2 . 

125 

4,244 

—1.7 

57,083 

—2.8 

13.45 

—1.1 

41.0 

—2.3 

32.9 

+  1.2 

Laundries  and  Dry 

Cleaning . 

30 

1,363 

—2.9 

16,084 

—5.0 

11.80 

— 2.2 

44.5 

—1.9 

25.9 

—  .6 

Ins.  <fc  brokerage3.. 

9 

87 

—4.4 

2,776 

—3.3 

31.91 

+i.i 

No  hour 

s  rcporte 

d. 

Mines  and  Quarries 

4(1 

1 , 342 

— 2.9 

18,596 

—4.7 

13.86 

—1.8 

37.5 

—2.1 

36.9 

+  .3 

Other  Non-Mfg _ 

46 

1,452 

+  .8 

19,627 

+1.1 

13.52 

+  .3 

44.3 

—3.1 

35.9 

+3.9 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

196 

4,349 

+4.1 

59,042 

+  .9 

13.58 

—3.1 

37.0 

—1.2 

34.6 

—  .8 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . 

125 

1,492 

+  .9 

44,145 

+5.5 

29.59 

+4.6 

44.6 

+  .9 

67.1 

+4.5 

^Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  Group. 
—Includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  etc. 

^No  manhours  reported  in  this  group. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  DIRECTORY  AND 
REFERENCE  BOOK 


The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  Development  announces 
that  it  still  has  available  a  limited 
number  of  copies  of  the  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  North  Carolina  Industrial  Di¬ 
rectory  and  Reference  Book.  This  932- 
page  publication  was  compiled  jointly 
by  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry  and  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

The  Directory  and  Reference  Book 
contains  a  survey  of  the  natural  and 
physical  resources  of  the  State;  a  state¬ 
wide  classification  of  all  industries,  list¬ 
ing  the  names  and  principals  of  some 
five  thousand  firms;  a  classification  of 
industries  by  counties,  together  with 
detailed  data  covering  resources  and 
the  economic  conditions  of  each  county; 
state-wide  public  utilities  data;  bank¬ 
ing  information;  and  a  listing  of  some 
35,000  business  firms  and  houses  by 
towns  and  cities. 

This  Directory  and  Reference  Book 
has  had  a  wide  sale  throughout  the 
entire  country,  and  has  been  pronounced 
by  many  purchasers  as  one  of  the  finest 
surveys  of  its  kind  published  by  any 
State. 

Orders  at  $7.50  per  copy  are  accepted 
by  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh. 


Wage-Hour  Cooperative 
Agreement 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
on  this  work  with  the  assurance  that 
though  the  work  is  difficult,  the  em¬ 
ployers  will  unite  in  seeing  that  the 
laws  are  enforced  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Agencies. 

Under  the  plan  agreed  upon,  all  in¬ 
spections  in  the  State  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions.  The  State  will  be  divided  into 
districts,  as  it  now  is,  and  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  the  necessary  number  of 
inspectors  for  the  work  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  section.  One  inspector  will  make  an 
inspection  covering  all  phases  of  the 
requirements  under  the  State  laws  and 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Statute  and 
thus  eliminate  all  unnecessary  duplica¬ 
tion  of  inspection  which  would  naturally 
annoy  and  irk  employers. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
inspection  work,  six  factory  inspectors 
will  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  will 
reimburse  the  State  Department  for  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  and  will  also  furnish  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor  with  a 
Technical  Advisor,  who  will  serve  as 
liaison  officer  between  the  Division  and 
the  State  Department  of  Labor. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
BENEFITS 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Receipts  for  the  North  Carolina  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Fund  through 
November  12  amounted  to  $28,922,905.31. 
This  included  $28,341,757.84  in  employer 
contributions  and  $580,813.73  in  interest 
on  balance  in  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury. 

Benefits  through  November  12  th 
amounted  to  $12,306,456.94  paid  to  un¬ 
employed  and  partially  unemployed 

workers.  This  leaves  a  balance  of 

$16,616,448.37  in  the  State’s  fund  as 
of  November  13th. 

This  balance  of  $16,616,448.37  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pooled  fund  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  employers’  reserve  account 
fund.  In  accordance  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  balance  in  the 
fund  was  continued  as  a  part  of  the 
pooled  fund  reserve,  to  which  was  added 
50  per  cent  of  the  1938  contributions 
of  employers  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
contributions  for  1939  and  each  year 
thereafter.  The  employers’  individual 
reserve  accounts  have  been  credited  with 
the  other  50  per  cent  of  their  1938  con¬ 
tributions  and  are  being  credited  with 
75  per  cent  of  their  payments  for  1939 
and  the  same  percentage  for  later 
years,  less  any  benefits  paid  to  their 
former  employees  and  charged  to  their 
reserve  accounts. 

“Merit  Rating”  Explained 

An  explanation  of  the  provisions,  the 
procedure  and  something  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  “Merit  Rating”  plan,  as 
included  in  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  has  been  prepared  in  the  office  of 
the  Commission.  This  explanation  goes 
into  the  methods  of  charging  benefits 
paid  to  former  employees,  and  the  plan 
of  reporting  monthly  the  amounts  paid 
to  former  employees  whose  accounts 
have  been  closed  in  the  preceding  month 
— but  necessarily  about  two  months 
later  than  the  month  reported. 

The  percentages  going  to  the  pooled 
fund,  or  “backlog”  of  the  State  fund, 
to  the  individual  employers’  reserve  ac¬ 
count  fund,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  year,  are  set 
out  in  the  explanation.  Also,  the  per¬ 
centages  required  to  place  employers 
in  a  position  of  “meriting”  a  lower  rate 
on  the  basis  of  their  “experience”  over 
a  period  of  four  years  are  discussed. 
Copies  of  these  mimeographed  explana¬ 
tions  are  to  go  out  to  employers  with 
reports  of  benefits  paid  to  their  former 
employees  for  a  period,  and  probably  to 
others  interested.  Those  employers  who 
do  not  receive  these  explanations  and 
desire  them  may  obtain  a  copy  by  use 
of  a  postal  card  request  to  the  Central 
Office  of  the  Commission  in  Raleigh. 

About  Benefit  Checks 

Bankers,  merchants,  business  men  or 
others  who  cash  benefit  checks  issued 
to  beneficiaries  under  the  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Law,  are  again 
given  a  two-headed  warning  by  Chair¬ 
man  Charles  G.  Powell: 

(Continued  in  Column  3) 


YOUR  CHANCE  OF  A  JOB 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

In  what  occupation  are  you  most 
likely  to  secure  a  job?  The  placement 
record  of  the  Employment  Service  fur¬ 
nishes  interesting  data  on  this  subject. 

According  to  last  year’s  activities, 
chances  of  securing  a  job  in  the  various 
occupational  groups  are  described  as 


follows: 

Professional . .13.44  chances  in  100  openings 

Sales  Persons . 28.2 

Clerical  Workers . 17.97  “ 

Service  Workers . 59.69 

Craftsmen . 17.33 

Production . 17.27 

Physical  Labor . 59.53 

Unclassified .  .31 


From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  probability  of  placement  as  a  sales¬ 
man  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  a  professional;  that  of  a  ser¬ 
vice  worker  more  than  three  times  that 
of  a  salesman. 

Clerical  workers,  craftsmen  and  pro¬ 
duction  workers  were  about  on  a  par, 
while  service  workers  and  physical  labor 
were  also  on  a  par,  but  with  chances 
about  three  times  greater  in  the  latter 
group. 

A  recent  statistical  study  on  relative 
chances  of  placement  shows  that  chances 
vary  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  In  the  professional  group, 
chances  vary  from  3  in  100  to  84  in 
100. 

In  the  sales  group,  from  2  in  100  to 
76;  in  the  clerical  group,  from  2  in 
100  to  39;  in  the  service  group,  from 
4  in  100  to  127.45;  in  the  craftsmen 
group,  from  3  in  100  to  54;  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  group,  from  4  in  100  to  35; 
in  the  physical  labor  group,  from  7  in 
100  to  25. 

In  those  groups  in  which  the  ratio  is 
above  100,  explanation  lies  in  the  heavy 
labor  turnover  and  repeated  placements 
of  the  same  individual. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  why,  if 
the  Employment  Seiwice  is  efficient, 
does  it  not  make  a  larger  percentage 
of  placements  in  the  higher  occupations, 
such  as  administrative,  professional  and 
supervisory  positions. 

During  the  past  year,  1.92  per  cent 
of  the  applications  taken  represented 
the  above  three  classifications,  yet  only 
.83  per  cent  of  the  total  placements  were 
in  this  group.  This  is  only  about  43 
per  cent  of  the  average  ratio  of  place¬ 
ments  in  all  groups. 

To  increase  the  service  to  both  em¬ 
ployer  and  applicant  at  these  higher 
levels  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  personnel.  They  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  higher  the  occupational 
requirements,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
find  a  suitable  applicant,  while  for  the 
applicant  it  is  equally  difficult  to  find 
the  right  opening;  and  since  the  Service 
has  an  ample  register  of  applicants  in 
the  higher  occupations,  it  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  suitable  openings  in 
the  upper  classifications. 

In  Government  work,  especially  de¬ 
partmental,  much  of  the  employment  is 
provided  for  by  civil  service;  in  State 
and  municipal  circles,  appointments  are 
largely  the  result  of  endorsement.  It 


THE 

Veterans ?  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer - 


October  1939 

Letters  Written  . 

463 

Folders  Reviewed  . 

204 

Examinations  Secured  . 

23 

Hospitalization  . 

20 

Office  Interviews  . 

71 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board. ... 

168 

New  Cases  Handled  . 

89 

Old  Cases  Handled  .. 

315 

Total  Cases  Handled  . 

404 

Compensation  _ _ 

21 

Increased  Compensation 

....$  717.70 

Back  Compensation  .... 

2,274.93 

HONOR  ROLL 

During  the  month  of  October,  870  es¬ 
tablishments  were  inspected  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  22  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  were  found  to  have  excellent 
working  conditions  and  to  be  maintain¬ 
ing  the  high  standards  set  up  by  the 
Department,  which  entitles  them  to 
Grade  “A”  Certificates.  The  Honor 
Roll  for  October  is  as  follows: 

Balfour  Mills,  Balfour. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Gastonia. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Wilmington. 

Cramer  ton  Mills,  Inc.,  Cramerton. 

Dixon  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia. 

Electric  Bottling  Co.,  Wilmington. 

Elliott  Knitting  Mills.  Hickory. 

Ethyl-Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Wilmington. 

Firestone  Cotton  Mill.  Gastonia. 

Flint  Manufacturing  Co.,  Gastonia. 

Hickory  Paper  Box  Co.,  Hickory. 

Jeffrey s-Myers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oxford. 

Lyerly  Full-Fashioned  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 
Hickory. 

Oxford  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Oxford. 

Parkdale  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia. 

Ragan  Spinning  Co.,  Gastonia. 

Rex  Spinning  Co.,  Gastonia. 

Rhyne-Houser  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cherry- 
ville. 

Roxboro  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Roxboro  Plant, 
Roxboro. 

Roxboro  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Longhurst  Plant, 
Roxboro. 

Ruby  Cotton  Mill,  Gastonia. 

Wing  Paper  Box  Co.,  Hendersonville. 


Contributions  and  Benefits 


(Continued  from  Column  1) 

Do  not  cash  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  checks  unless  you  are  sure 
of  the  identity  of  the  individuals  endors¬ 
ing  them  as  the  payees. 

Be  sure  to  see  that  the  check  has 
been  issued  within  the  past  sixty  days. 

Occasionally  individuals  get  these 
checks  and  forge  the  names  of  the 
payees.  In  such  cases,  the  State  goes 
back  on  those  who  cash  such  checks 
for  the  amount. 

If  a  check  held  more  than  the  sixty- 
day  limit  is  presented  for  cash,  the 
holder  does  not  get  his  money.  The 
check  can  be  reissued,  but  must  be 
made  to  the  original  payee  and  his 
signature  is  required  before  it  can 
be  cashed.  _ 

appears  to  be  the  practice  in  private 
industry  to  fill  vacancies,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  by  promotion,  which  is  as  it  should 
be,  but  the  result  is  that  opportunity 
for  the  Employment  Service  is  to  fill 
only  those  positions  at  the  bottom. 

An  exception  to  this  is  when  new  en¬ 
terprises  are  being  established  or  old 
ones  expanded.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  Service  to  be  called 
upon  to  supply  the  entire  personnel  from 
the  Superintendent  down  to  the  watch¬ 
man,  which  to  date  it  has  been  able  to 
do  promptly  and  with  entire  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


October  Building  Permits 

_ _ _  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


Reports  on  building  construction  in  the  21  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina  show  an  increase 
in  construction  work  over  the  same  period  last  year,  but  a  slight  decline  is  shown  in  estimated 
cost  when  compared  with  the  previous  month. 

Number  of  permits  issued  for  residential,  non-residential  and  additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
increased  17. it  per  cent  over  the  same  period  for  1938  and  the  estimated  cost  increased  18.4 
per  cent.  When  compared  with  the  previous  month  the  building  permits  increased  8.3  per  cent, 
but  the  estimated  cost  decreased  2.9  per  cent.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the  decided  drop  in  the 
estimated  cost  of  non-residential  buildings  for  October. 

According  to  the  reports  the  estimated  amount  to  be  expended  on  residential  building  during 
October  was  $1,874,474.  This  is  an  increase  of  42.9  per  cent  over  the  same  period  during  the 
previous  year  and  27.9  per  cent  increase  over  the  estimated  cost  for  the  preceding  month.  There 
continues  to  be  a  decided  preference  for  the  one-family  type  of  dwelling. 

Charlotte  led  the  21  cities,  with  an  estimated  building  program  of  $1,287,964.  This  is  an 
increase  of  536  per  cent  over  the  building  program  for  the  Queen  City  during  the  same  period 
in  193H.  The  report  shows  that  $1,187,094  will  be  put  into  new  residential  buildings,  which  will 
care  for  516  families.  This  is  the  largest  amount  to  be  expended  by  any  one  city  on  residential 
buildings  Charlotte  also  led  in  the  non-residential  building  program,  with  an  estimated  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $45,575.  Asheville  led  in  estimated  expenditure  in  additions,  alterations  and  repairs, 
with  $68,094. 

There  were  permits  issued  in  the  21  cities  for  308  residential  buildings,  92  non-residential 
buildings  and  425  permits  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  all 
construction  work  for  the  month  was  $2,378,407. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  OCTOBER  1938  AND  OCTOBER  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

October 

1938 

October 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

October 

1938 

October 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . — . . . . 

700 

825 

+  17.9 

$2,007,946 

$2,378,407 

+18.4 

Residential  buildings.... . . . — . 

Non-residential  buildings . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs - 

284 

83 

333 

308 

92 

425 

+  8.5 
+10.8 
+27.6 

1,311,853 

428,373 

267,720 

1,874,474 

176,397 

327,536 

+42.9 

—58.8 

+22.3 

TYPE  OF  OCTOBER  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 

Buildings  for  Which 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1 - family  dwellings . —  233  $  639,215 

2- family  dwellings . 23  55,790 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings .  50  1,062,469 

Other  non-housekeeping  dwellings .  2  117,000 


Total  new  residential  buildings . ,...  308  $1,874,474 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places .  1  400 

Churches . — . .  .....  3  10,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries, 

and  other  workshops .  7  55,500 

Garages,  public .  5  6,325 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) .  38  7,520 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  4  6,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks .  1  200 

Schools .  .1  16,947 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc .  9  855 

Stables  and  barns  2  l ! ,  250 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings .  19  39, 100 

All  other  non-residential .  2  21,800 


Total  new  non-residential  buildings..  92  $  176,397 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  319  85.741 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  . 20  14,545 

Non-residential  buildings .  86  227,250 

Total  additions,  alterations  and  repairs..  425  $  327,536 


Morganton  Leads  Smaller  Towns 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  SEPTEMBER  1939  AND  OCTOBER  1939 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

September 

1939 

October 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

September 

1939 

October 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

7C2 

825 

+  8.3 

$2,450,426 

$2,378,407 

—  2.9 

Residential  buildings . 

279 

308 

+10.4 

1,465,700 

1,874.474 

+27.9 

Non-residential  buildings . 

90 

92 

+  2.2 

775,898 

176,397 

—77.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . . 

393 

425 

+  8.1 

208,828 

327,536 

+56.8 

Each  month  a  representative  number  of 
North  Carolina  towns  from  the  2,500-10,000 
population  bracket  are  contacted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  for  reports  on  building  per¬ 
mits  issued  for  all  building  construction  work. 
Thirty-four  reports  were  received  for  October. 

The  following  work  was  reported:  98  new 
residential  buildings,  estimated  to  cost  $227,- 
000;  34  new  non-residential  buildings,  esti¬ 

mated  to  cost  $67,220;  60  additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repair  units,  estimated  to  cost 
$60,580.  This  totaled  192  permits  issued  for 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  $345,000. 

Morganton  led  the  group  in  its  building 
program,  with  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
$41,00  0  for  11  new  residential  buildings,  and 
a  total  of  $4  3,000  estimated  expenditure  for 
all  construction.  Hickory  had  the  second 
largest  building  program,  with  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $31,500  for  all  construction. 


SUMMARY  OF  OCTOBER  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  October  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
Oct.,  1939* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

October 

1938 

October 

1939 

October 

1938 

October 

1939 

October 

1938 

October 

1939 

October 

1938 

October 

1939 

October 

1938 

October 

1939 

Total . . 

256 

$695,005 

$1,311,853 

$1,874,474 

345 

781 

$428,373 

$176,397 

$267, 720 

$327,536 

$2,007,946 

$2,378,407 

Asheville . 

7 

15,650 

20,500 

15,650 

4 

7 

15,890 

11,925 

9,513 

68,094 

45,903 

95,669 

Charlotte . . 

47 

164,225 

129,390 

1,187,094 

47 

516 

13,500 

45,575 

97,410 

55,295 

240,300 

1,287,964 

5 

7,890 

8,000 

9,890 

5 

14 

9,750 

900 

600 

8,900 

20,240 

Durham . 

17 

52,250 

108,430 

54,650 

37 

25 

1,200 

19,947 

11,415 

5,575 

121,045 

80+72 

Elizabeth  City . 

7 

13,340 

6,700 

13,340 

5 

7 

85 

125 

475 

400 

7,260 

13,865 

17 

40,950 

25,915 

40,950 

19 

17 

7,500 

6,  735 

6,290 

32 , 650 

54,740 

Gastonia . 

5 

11,700 

21,300 

31,700 

8 

5 

100 

2,400 

1 , 700 

14,750 

23,100 

48,850 

Goldsboro . 

4 

13,200 

19,500 

13,200 

7 

4 

38,600 

9, 100 

2,000 

20,000 

60, 100 

49,300 

Greensboro . . 

25 

61,350 

101,052 

75,850 

61 

34 

35,628 

0,745 

26,922 

44,244 

163,002 

126,839 

High  Point . 

13 

33,940 

41,050 

33,940 

28 

13 

12,950 

3,790 

7,  146 

32,327 

61,146 

70,057 

3 

10,900 

51,950 

10,900 

30 

3 

550 

6  100 

1  5()() 

58  050 

19  050 

3,000 

1 

1 , 000 

8,000 

1  500 

350 

5  500 

8  ;i.5o 

Raleigh . 

18 

68,800 

573,339 

165,800 

ii 

19 

260,950 

1 , 300 

2, 13!) 

2,850 

836+28 

1 69 . 950 

Rocky  Mount _ _ _ 

15 

42,350 

46,627 

42,350 

15 

15 

1,880 

20,700 

3,500 

2,520 

52,007 

65,570 

Sabs  bury _ _ _ 

1 

1,700 

8,050 

1,700 

4 

i 

3,975 

1 , 650 

650 

10.650 

12,675 

14,000 

Shelby _ 

22 

46,550 

7,250 

46,550 

0 

24 

200 

850 

4,220 

9,690 

11,670 

57,090 

Statesville _ _ _ 

3 

14,000 

3,850 

14,000 

i 

3 

15,250 

1 , 600 

19,100 

15, 600 

Thomas  vi  lie . 

4 

4,600 

2,100 

4,600 

1 

4 

21,000 

2.2(H) 

too 

•>3  100 

6  000 

Wilmington . . . 

11 

17,225 

10,950 

26, 725 

4 

16 

55 

17,085 

10,550 

970 

21 555 

44,780 

Wilson . 

3 

18,000 

26, 600 

18,000 

s 

3 

2,050 

350 

1  000 

28  650 

10  250 

Winston-Salem _ f . 

29 

56,385 

96,300 

67,585 

43 

54 

4,060 

5,255 

74,845 

5o! 33 1 

175+05 

123+71 

•  1-family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  "New  Residential  Buildings." 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

WAGES — Fifty-four  firms  reported  to 
the  Statistical  Division  that  they  had 
increased  the  wages  of  their  employees 
during  November.  Approximately  25,000 
men  and  women  were  the  recipients  of 
the  increases.  According  to  the  reports 
received  the  increases  ranged  from  2y2 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent. 

SAFETY — The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  at  its  annual  convention  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  that  all  affiliated  groups,  including 
local  units,  immediately  organize  safety 
committees  and  promote  safe  and  health¬ 
ful  work  practices.  This  is  a  forward 
step  in  safety  and  one  that  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  industry. 

BLACKMAIL — Threatening  a  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  druggist  with  prosecution 
for  “violating  the  labor  laws,”  the  Twin 
City’s  first  blackmail  case  in  recent 
years  wound  up  on  the  Southern  side 
of  the  eight  ball.  _  ... 

Eighteen  year  old  James  Rober  Smith 
and  seventeen  year  old  Ferris  Lee  Tesh 
were  arrested  by  Winston-Salem  police 
on  charge  of  attempting  to  extort  $10 
from  Charles  H.  Allen,  drug  store  pro¬ 
prietor,  for  whom  they  once  worked. 
When  Allen  opened  his  store  one  morn¬ 
ing,  he  found  a  letter  under  the  door 
demanding  that  the  sum  be  left  in  a 
field  near  a  skating  rink. 

“Leave  the  money  where  we  say— or 
you’ll  be  sorry — for  we  wouldn’t  give 
two  cents’  difference  between  you  and 
the  $10,”  Allen  quoted  the  letter  as  say- 
ing.  He  .notified  police  at  once,  and  on 
their-  instructions  left  a  dummy  pack¬ 
age  in  the  field. 

Police  stationed  nearby  arrested  Smith 
and  Tesh  when  they  went  to  pick  up 
the  package.  In  an  alleged  confession 
the  youths  admitted  composing  the  note 
and  leaving  it  under  the  door  of  Allen’s 
shop.  Had  the  letter  been  mailed,  police 
added,  the  boys  would  have  faced  Fed¬ 
eral  charges.  This  is  one  _  method  of 
enforcing  labor  laws,  in  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  goes  on  record  as 
taking  no  part. 

HERVEY  VENEER  COMPANY,  at 
Old  Fort,  is  now  in  full  operation.  They 
manufacture  and  ship  veneer  to  North¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  markets.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  square  feet  of  veneer  are 
turned  out  each  day.  The  machinery 
includes  one  of  the  largest  lathes  in 
this  section  of  the  country  for  cutting 
■rotary  veneer. 


NEW  DIVISION  NOW  BEING 
SET  UP 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  is  now  being  organized 
and  it  is  hoped  that  selection  of  all  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  made  and  actual  inspection 
work  can  be  started  by  early  January. 
The  additional  inspectors  and  clerical 
force  that  will  be  added  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  work  in  administering 
the  Act  in  North  Carolina,  are  being 
selected. 

Mrs.  Pauline  W.  Horton  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Department  of  Labor  by 
the  Washington  office  and  she  will 
act  as  technical  adviser.  The  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  will  also  assign  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  two  payroll  in¬ 
spectors,  an  analyst,  computation  clerk 
and  a  secretary  to  the  Technical  Ad¬ 
viser.  The  salaries  of  these  employees 
will  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Three  stenographer-clerks  and 
six  factory  inspectors  are  being  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  making  an  addition 
of  fifteen  employees  in  the  Department. 

Hundreds  of  applications  have  been 
received  for  these  positions  and  num¬ 
bers  of  applicants  have  been  personally 
interviewed.  The  selection  is  being  made 
first  from  the  civil  service  list  furnished 
the  Department  and  where  no  qualified 
person  can  be  found  on  the  list  they 
are  being  selected  from  the  applications 
filed  in  the  Department  of  Laboi\  The 
Commissioner  of  Labor  will  select  all 
employees,  both  those  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  those  to  be  paid 
by  the  State  and  Federal  Government's; 
the  names  will  be  sent  in- for  the_  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  United  States  ^Division 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

Miss  Jewel  Browning,  of  Winston- 
Salem;  Miss  Margaret  Scott,  of  War- 
renton,  and  Miss  Jeannette  Gordon,  of 
Nashville,  have  been  selected  as  the 
stenographer-clerks;  Miss  Mabel  Hold- 
for,  Raleigh,  as  Secretary  to  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Adviser;  Franklin  Gaffney,  Char¬ 
lotte;  Rodney  Knowles,  Mt.  Olive;  Gra¬ 
ham  Miller,  Asheville;  Zeno  Wall,  Jr., 
Shelby;  Sheldon  G.  Harrington,  Jones¬ 
boro;  H.  L.  Holden,  Jr.,  Wilson,  as  in- 
spectors.  Everett  Connelly,  of  Hills- 
boro,  will  be  a  payroll  inspector;  Mrs. 
Maude  S.  Stewart,  Greensboro,  will  act 
as  analyst,  and  Mr.  Reid  R.  Morrison, 
of  Davidson,  as  accounting  clerk. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


During  the  month  of  November,  343 
establishments  were  inspected  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  inspectors 
also  made  151  compliance  visits  and 
held  420  conferences.  There  were  10,555 
employees  working  in  the  establishments 
inspected. 

VIOLATIONS — The  inspectors  report¬ 
ed  974  violations  of  the  Labor  Laws 
and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Department.  These  included  272  safety 
code  violations;  183  violations  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law;  133  failures  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  sanitation  laws;  72  hour 
law  violations;  50  failures  to  keep  time 
records;  32  failures  to  provide  drinking 
water  facilities;  9  failures  to  provide 
seqts  for  women,  and  223  miscellaneous 
violations.  Recommendations  for  cor¬ 
recting  these  violations  were  sent  to  the 
various  industries  and  a  specific  time 
was  given  each  to  make  the  corrections. 

COMPLAINTS — Thirty-two  complaints 
were  reported  to  the  Division  of  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Inspections  during  the  month 
of  November.  These  complaints  were 
from  18  different  types  of  industries  and 
included:  A  cigar  company,  salvage 
company,  cotton  waste  mill,  toy  shop, 
dairy,  packing  company,  lumber  com¬ 
pany,  bakery,  dress  shop,  paper  com¬ 
pany,  grocery  store,  furniture  company, 
laundry,  2  contractors,  2  automobile 
agencies,  4  dry  cleaning  establishments, 

5  department  stores  and  6  cafes. 

Each  of  the  complaints  were  care¬ 
fully  investigated.  The  inspectors  re¬ 
ported  that  11  could  not  be  substanti¬ 
ated;.  7  were  found  to  be  violations  of 
a  minor  nature  and  the  management 
promised  to  correct  them  immediately; 

6  were  flagrant  violations  and  orders 
for  correction  were  issued;  2  of  the 
complaints  were  not  covered  by  the 
State  law  and  one  was  corrected  before 
an  investigation  could  be  made;  5  re¬ 
sulted  in  prosecutions. 

PROSECUTIONS— The  Department  of 
Labor  prosecuted  6  firms  for  violating 
the  Labor  Laws  during  the  month  of 
November;  4  of  the  6  establishments 
prosecuted  were  restaurants,  1  was  a 
bakery  and  1  an  automobile  sales  com¬ 
pany.  ,  .  , 

Two  of  the  restaurants  were  found 
working  men  excessive  hours  and  failed 
to  discontinue  when  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  1  case 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division -  ••  — 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non- manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER,  1939 


No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

Nov. 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Nov. 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Nov. 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

Nov. 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

Nov. 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 

Total . . 

555 

140, 609 

+1.1 

$2,303,238 

+  1.7 

$16.38 

+  .5 

37.2 

—2.9 

'44.2 

+  3.5 

Cotton 1 . . . . 

215 

70,496 

+1.7 

1,025,767 

+  5.8 

14.55 

+4.0 

37.1 

—2.6 

39.2 

+  6.7 

Hosiery1...- . 

75 

24,156 

+  .8 

467,456 

—  1.6 

19.35 

—2.3 

36.7 

—2.5 

53.4 

4- 

Furniture 1 _ 

Silk  and  Rayon 

27 

14 

5,592 

5,176 

+1.5 
—  .3 

89,129 

77,972 

+  1.1 
+  1.4 

15.94 

15.06 

—  .4 
+1.7 

41.6 

36.5 

—2.0 

—4.9 

38.0 

41.3 

+  1.6 
+  6.9 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  Snuff. 

Also  Cigarettes l.. 

10 

10, 725 

—  .2 

209,673 

—  6.0 

19.55 

—5.8 

32.7 

—6.3 

59.8 

+  .5 

Lumber 1 . 

34 

3,723 

+1.3 

49,916 

+10.1 

13.41 

+8.8 

38.8 

—3.0 

34.6 

+12.0 

Printing  and  Pub- 

lishing 1 _ 

19 

504 

+1.8 

13,731 

—  1.4 

27.24 

—3.1 

37.1 

—1.2 

73.4 

—  1.9 

Other  Manufactur- 

Ing . . 

161 

20,237 

+  .6 

369,594 

—  1.0 

18.26 

—1.6 

38.9 

—2.8 

47.3 

+  1.1 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total2 . 

122 

4,013 

—2.4 

55,977 

—  .1 

13.95 

+2.3 

41.1 

—  .4 

34.4 

+  3.4 

Laundries  and  Dry 

+  3.0 

Cleaning . 

28 

1,082 

—3.6 

12,681 

—  3.3 

11.72 

+  .3 

43.0 

—2.3 

26.4 

Ins.  &  Brokerage  3„ 

10 

91 

—1.1 

2,831 

—  .8 

31.11 

+  .3 

No  man 

hours  rep 

orted. 

Mines  and  Quarries 

35 

1.257 

—2.3 

17,800 

.0 

14.16 

+2.4 

36.3 

—3.0 

39.0 

+  5.6 

Other  Non-Mfg.; _ 

49 

1,583 

—1.7 

22, 665 

+  1.6 

14.32 

+3.4 

45.8 

+4.2 

35.6 

+  .2 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

179 

3,819 

+6.6 

47,985 

+  4.2 

12.56 

—2.3 

36.4 

—  .9 

33.9 

—  1.4 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . . 

118 

2,058 

+4.8 

47,199 

+  2.2 

22.93 

—2.5 

39.1 

—5.4 

57.6 

+  2.8 

>-Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  Group. 
“-Includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  etc. 

*-No  manhours  reported  in  this  group. 


CREDIBLE  CHRISTMAS 


When  Christmas  1937  came,  “The 
Christian  Century”  of  Chicago  greeted 
it  dolefully,  suggesting  the  incongruity, 
the  irony,  the  mockery  of  such  a  festi¬ 
val  in  such  a  world.  .  .. 

Desolation,  rather  than  peace  has 
come  to  Spain,  Germany  has  grabbed 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  meantime, 
and  Russia  is  ravishing  Finland.  Gas¬ 
masks  for  all  the  civilians  in  Germany, 
France  and  England,  bombproof  shel¬ 
ters  for  the  treasures  of  art,  multiplied 
billions  for  war  and  all  its  stupid  ma¬ 
chinery  today  make  the  “Christian  Cen¬ 
tury’s”  “Incredible  Christmas”  all  the 
more  unbelievable. 

But  for  all  the  folly  and  sin  of  such  vio¬ 
lences,  Christmas  is  the  most  credible 
of  all  our  festivals.  It  not  only  mocks 
our  Christian  pretensions,  it  stings  our 
consciences  with  the  impropriety  of 
celebrating  in  solemn  manner  some¬ 
thing  which  we  never  have  taken  earn¬ 
estly  to  heart.  If  it  does  no  more  for 
us  than  to  remind  us  of  virtues  which 
we  have  forgotten  and  vices  with  which 
we  have  been  preoccupied,  it  will  have 
done  us  great  good. 

But  all  this  has  been  going  on  all 
the  years  of  recorded  mankind,  each  re¬ 
curring  violence  emphasizing  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  force.  Human  vanity  worship¬ 
ping  God  made  in  its  own  image,  fails 
to  recognize  Him  when  He  appears  out¬ 
side  our  puny  pageantry  or  fails  to 
head  the  Big  Parade.  Christmas  re¬ 
minds  us  that  we  poor  mortals  have 
only  one  answer  to  every  problem  of 
life — force,  armies,  navies,  poisons,  float¬ 
ing  mines,  blockades,  and  hell  from 
the  skies.  Little  do  we  know  of  Him 
Who  was  not  in  the  storm,  nor  the 
earthquake,  nor  the  fire,  but  in  the  still 
small  voice.  Christmas  is  that  voice. 
It  is  the  revelation  of  a  Lord  Who 
passed  by  the  great  centers  to  make  an 
intimate  revelation  of  Himself  in  the 
tiniest  of  the  province  towns.  For  it 
is  written:  “But  thou,  Bethlehem  Eph- 
ratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  He  come  forth  unto  Me  that  is  to 
be  ruler  in  Israel;  Whose  goings  forth 
have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting.” 

Not  a  very  impressive  fulfillment  of 
this  prophecy,  this  1939  Christmas  of 
ours.  But  it  falls  this  year  upon  an 
America  more  concerned  for  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  within  than  for  the 
foes  without.  We  know  that  in  our 
America,  made  up  of  the  sort  of  men 
and  women  who  gave  us  our  first  Christ¬ 
mas,  all  the  power  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
mocracy  of  the  wrorld  is  centered  upon 
the  preservation  of  peace,  domestic  and 
foreign,  upon  the  doctrine  that  this 
earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness 
thereof. 

Christmas  1939  tells  us,  as  Christmas 
A.  D.  1  told  us,  that  in  the  Republic 
of  God,  in  the  democracy  of  Jesus, 
there  are  no  common  men;  there  is  no 


hopeless  drudgery;  there  is  no  abandoned 
world  whirling  in  the  darkness;  there 
are  no  dreams  which  may  not  come  true. 
It  tells  us  that  every  birth  is  a  miracle, 
every  manger  is  a  holy  place,  every 
person  a  child  of  the  Most  High,  and 
every  occupation  is  an  education  for 
immortality. 


WAGE  AND  HOUR  PAMPHLETS 
TO  AID  ENFORCEMENT 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  has  issued 
two  pamphlets,  one  for  workers  and 
one  for  employers,  giving  a  simple  sum¬ 
mary  of  rights  and  duties  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  They  are 
respectively  entitled  “Workers — How 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  Affects  You” 
and  “Employers’  Digest  of  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.”  In  both  the  employers’ 
and  workers’  pamphlet  a  list  of  wage 
and  hour  offices  is  included. 

The  employers’  pamphlet  discusses  cov¬ 
erage,  minimum-wage  rates,  overtime 
provisions,  record-keeping  requirements, 
with  a  sample  payroll  form  in  illustra¬ 
tion,  methods  of  computing  wages  under 
the  Act,  penalties,  child-labor  provisions, 
and  exemptions. 

The  workers’  pamphlet  is  in  question- 
and-answer  form.  It  includes  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  most  workers  have  asked  to 
have  answei'ed  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  employers’  pamphlet,  contains  a 
discussion  of  how  wages  should  be  com¬ 


puted  under  the  Act.  It  closes  with  the 
statement,  “If  you  are  in  any  way  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  whether  you  are  getting  wages 
or  overtime  pay  due  you  under  the  law, 
answer  the  questions  in  the  information 
blank  on  page  14  and  bring  or  mail  it 
to  the  nearest  field  office  or  to  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division.” 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  this  bulle¬ 
tin  may  secure  one  without  cost  by 
writing  direct  to  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  court  gave  a  suspended  sentence 
and  in  the  other  the  case  was  non-suited 
on  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the  de¬ 
fense.  One  restaurant  was  working  both 
men  and  women  excessive  hours  and  was 
not  keeping  proper  time  records;  the  pro¬ 
prietor  was  fined  the  cost.  The  other 
restaurant  was  working  women  more 
than  48  hours  per  week  and  longer 
than  6  continuous  hours  without  a  rest 
period;  the  defendant  was  fined  $10 
and  costs,  or  $17.50. 

The  bakery  was  prosecuted  for  work¬ 
ing  both  men  and  women  excessive 
hours.  The  defendant  was  fined  $10  and 
costs  in  each  case,  or  a  total  of  $29.80. 

The  motor  company  was  working 
their  male  employees  excessive  hours. 
They  were  fined  $10  and  costs,  or  $15.75. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shcford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


BUILDING  ALMOST  FINISHED 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 
The  new  State  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Building,  located  on  Caswell 
Square,  at  the  corner  of  Jones  and 
McDowell  Streets,  and  covering  a  part 
of  the  site  of  the  Old  Blind  Institute 
Main  Building,  is  nearing  completion, 
and  will  be  occupied  by  the  Commission 
by  the  first  of  the  year.  The  move  from 
the  Fayetteville  Street  temporary  quar¬ 
ters  and  the  Raleigh  Building  will  be 
made  during  the  holiday  season. 

The  new  building,  six  stories  high 
and  containing  about  60,000  square  feet 
or  about  10,000  to  the  floor,  including 
the  basement,  contains  about  three  times 
the  space  at  present  occupied  by  the 
two  Divisions  of  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  will  occupy  only  four  floors 
at  present,  the  basement  and  the  three 
next  floors,  leaving  the  two  on  top  for 
some  other  agency  or  agencies. 

The  building  cost  about  $35,000  more 
than  was  at  first  estimated,  due  to 
changes  and  additions  after  the  plans 
were  completed.  The  original  estimate 
was  $200,000,  of  which  the  WPA  fur¬ 
nished  $90,000  and  the  State  $110,000. 

A  name  had  not  been  selected  at  this 
writing  for  the  new  structure,  which 
so  far  has  been  designated  as  the  UCC 
Building. 

Sentences  for  Forgery 
Warren  E.  Allen,  Negro  junior  claims 
interviewer  in  the  colored  Wilmington 
office  of  the  Employment  Service  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Commission,  was  sentenced 
to  State’s  prison  for  a  term  of  five  to 
eight  years  in  three  cases  of  forgery 
and  embezzlement  of  funds  secured  in 
cashing  and  using  employment  benefit 
checks  of  others.  Judge  Henry  Stevens, 
sentencing  the  Negro,  warned  officials 
of  a  savings  bank,  a  building  and  loan 
association  and  an  automobile  firm  that 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  being  a  party 
to  the  proceedings  because  they  had  ac¬ 
cepted  numbers  of  checks  made  out  to 
claimants  for  Allen. 

Allen,  in  a  statement,  involved  two 
othex*  woi'kers  with  him  in  the  office, 
and  they  were  tried  later,  but  the  Wil¬ 
mington  court  judge  refused  to  hold 
them  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of 
Ailen,  who  had  submitted  to  the  charges. 
Number  of  checks  and  sevei’al  hundred 
dollars  were  involved. 

Benefits  Running  Low 
Benefits  to  unemployed  workers  in 
North  Carolina  are  running  lower  than 
they  have  at  any  time  since  payments 
started  in  January  1938,  nearly  two 
years  ago. 

Lower  benefits  are  due  to  two  mam 
reasons,  one  that  claimants  are  exhaust¬ 
ing  their  benefits  through  drawing  for 
the  maximum  of  16  weeks  in  a  benefit 
year,  but  probably  the  main  reason  is 
that  work  has  reached  a  new  peak  m 
North  Carolina  in  recent  months. 

The  weekly  average  of  approximately 
$40,400  a  week  for  November  is  close 
to  one-eighth  of  the  more  than  $300,000 
a  week  paid  at  the  peak  last  year.  Ihe 
number  of  checks  for  November  aver¬ 
aged  about  7,675  a  week,  while  at  the 
peak,  number  was  about  36,000  a  week. 


SPECIALIZED  SERVICES  OF 
THE  STATE  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SERVICE 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Apart  from  their  regular  occupational 
classifications,  applicants  for  employ¬ 
ment  fall  naturally  into  groups,  such 
as  juniors,  farmers,  veterans,  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  and  others.  The  State 
Employment  Service  recognizes  these 
natural  groupings  and  offers  special 
services  to  each,  based  on  a  careful 
study  of  the  employment  problems  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each. 

For  example,  those  applicants  desig¬ 
nated  as  juniors  are  generally  inexperi¬ 
enced  youths — often  with  scant  train¬ 
ing,  little  knowledge  of  occupations  and 
the  employment  opportunities  afforded 
by  each,  and  less  knowledge  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  occupational  potentiali¬ 
ties.  Six  junior  counselors  are  provided 
to  lend  to  this  group  every  assistance 
incident  to  preparing  for  and  entering 
those  vocational  fields  for  which  they 
are  best  suited. 

For  farmers,  there  is  a  special  farm 
placement  supei’visor,  who  studies  ag¬ 
ricultural  employment  problems  and  aids 
local  office  managers  in  developing  pro¬ 
cedures  for  locating  farm  workers  and 
routing  them  to  farmers  who  need  their 
services. 

The  veterans’  placement  representa¬ 
tive  works  also  with  the  office  managers 
and  with  veterans’  organizations  in  an 
attempt  to  register  and  place  every 
unemployed  veteran  in  the  State. 

The  Employment  Service  is  affiliated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf, 
the  Placement  Service  for  Persons  with 
Defective  Sight,  and  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  In  coopera¬ 
tion  with  these  agencies,  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  is  developing  special  tech¬ 
niques  for  interviewing  and  placing 
physically  handicapped  applicants. 

The  Service  woi’ks  with  the  Prison 
Classification  Division  in  their  aim  to 
rehabilitate  and  restore  released  prison¬ 
ers  to  useful  citizenship  by  helping 
them  to  find  jobs  in  private  employ¬ 
ment. 

CCC  camps  are  kept  currently  in¬ 
formed  of  openings  in  private  industry 
and  enrollees  are  urged  to  make  use 
of  the  Service  any  time  they  wish  to 
return  to  private  employment. 

The  Employment  Service  supplies  su¬ 
pervisors  of  NY  A  resident  centers, 
where  boys  are  receiving  training  in  the 
various  trades  and  professions,  with 
typical  employer  orders  that  keep  them 
informed  on  activities,  demands  and 
wages  in  those  fields  represented.  After- 
training,  youths  are  placed  through 
the  Employment  Service. 

During  the  year  1940  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  intends  to  develop  more 
fully  its  specialized  services  to  college 
graduates,  trained  workers  in  health 
and  social  service  fields,  and  executive 
and  technical  applicants.  It  will  give 
them  careful  occupational  classification, 
accumulate  complete  occupational  data 
on  each,  maintain  closer  contact  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Service,  and  notify 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer— 


November  1939 

Letters  Written  .  465 

Folders  Reviewed  .  266 

Examinations  Secured  .  10 

Hospitalization  .  lo 

Office  Interviews  . .  59 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  174 

New  Cases  Handled  .  66 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  278 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  344 

Compensation  .  37 

Increased  Compensation  . $1,411.63 

Back  Compensation  .  4,841.94 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  THE  MONTH 
OF  NOVEMBER 


Among  the  industries  inspected  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  November  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  found  to  be  maintaining  their 
excellent  standard  of  working  conditions 
and  are  on  the  Honor  Roll  for  the  month: 

Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Belmont. 

American  Yarn  &  Processing  Co.,  Mount 
Holly. 

A.  B.  Carter,  Inc.,  Gastonia. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Henderson. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Works,  Roxboro. 

Collins  &  Aikman  Corp.,  Roxboro. 

Knit  Products  Corp.,  Belmont. 

Lane  Nehi  Bottling  Co.,  Henderson. 

Peck  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Warrenton. 

SpofTord  Mills,  Inc.,  Wilmington. 

Watts,  John  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  Roxboro. 

Worth  Spinning  Co.,  Stony  Point. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 


Value  of  all  property  in  North  Carolina  is 
something  more  than  three  billion  dollars. 

North  Carolina  has  a  total  land  area  of 
62,426  square  miles.  Its  estimated  population 
last  year  was  3,476,000.  The  estimated  value 
of  its  property  in  1935  was  $3,431,000,000 
and  the  assessed  value  of  property  last  year 
totaled  $2,311,858,768. 

In  1937  there  were  2,896  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  in  the  State  which  produced  goods 
valued  at  $6,000  or  more.  These  establish¬ 
ments  employed  258,771  workers:  paid  $189,- 
265,474  in  wages;  turned  out  $1,384,737,686 
worth  of  products  and  paid  $908,903,248  for 
materials,  fuel,  electric  energy  and  construction 


year 


work. 

The  electrical  output  in  the  State  last 
was  2,186,310,000  kilowatt-hours. 

Construction  work  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  totaled  $34,116,000.  The 
figure  was  broken  down  this  way :  Industrial 
$3,190,000,  private  building  $3,414,000,  public 
building  $12,042,000,  public  engineering  $9,- 
299,000,  and  roads,  streets  and  buildings 
$6,171,000. 

The  300,967  farms  in  the  State  have  a  total 
of  19,936,000  acres,  of  which  8,244,000  are 
available  for  crop  lands.  The  value  of  farm 
land  and  buildings  in  1935  was  $522,718,000. 

Last  year  retail  sales  totaled  approximately 
$700,000,000  and  wholesale  sales  $500,000,000. 
The  “effective  buying  income”  in  1938  was 
about  $917,000,000. 

Banking  resources  last  year  were  listed  at 
$429,503,000,  capital  stock  at  $26,023,000,  in¬ 
dividual  deposits  at  $371,621,000,  savings  de¬ 
posits  at  $84,303,000  and  clearing  house  ex¬ 
change  at  $1,215,903,000. 

Federal  tax  receipts  last  year  were  $312,- 
361,986.  Life  insurance  in  force  in  1937 
totaled  $1,426,667,336.  There  were  o37,242 
motor  vehicles  in  the  State  last  year.  The 
bonded  debt  of  local  governments  in  July 
193B  was  $320,000,000.  The  States  bonded 
debt  in  July  of  this  year  was  $152,000,000. 

This  information  was  compiled  by  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  are  facts  " 
which  every  North  Carolina  citizen  should 
proud. 


of 

be 


them  of  appropriate  civil  service  ex¬ 
aminations  which  may  be  pending.  In 
their  behalf  it  will  keep  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  employers,  organizations, 
boards  and  firms  where  employment  op¬ 
portunities  in  their  particular  fields  are 
greatest,  and  it  will  make  a  thorough 
and  continuous  check  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  field,  both  on  a  State-wide  and 
on  a  Nation-wide  basis. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


November  Building  Permits 

__ _ Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - — — 


Reports  on  building  construction  in  the  21  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina  show  an 
increase  in  construction  work  over  the  same  period  last  year,  but  a  decline  is  shown  in  estimated 
cost  for  the  same  period.  A  decline  is  shown  also  in  estimated  cost  when  compared  with  the 
previous  month. 

Number  of  permits  issued  for  residential,  non-residential  and  additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
increased  23.9  per  cent  over  the  same  period  for  1938,  but  the  estimated  cost  decreased  36.9 
per  cent. 

According  to  the  reports,  the  estimated  amount  to  be  expended  on  residential  building  during 
November  was  8816,783.  This  is  an  increase  of  58.7  per  cent  over  the  same  period  during  the 
previous  year  and  a  decrease  of  56.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  estimated  cost  for  the  previous 
month. 

Greensboro  led  the  21  cities,  with  an  estimated  cost  for  her  building  program  of  $189,059, 
with  Charlotte,  who  led  last  month,  reporting  an  estimated  expenditure  for  all  building  construc¬ 
tion  of  $160,916.  Greensboro  also  led  in  the  number  of  new  residential  permits  issued,  with  a 
total  of  39  units  being  constructed,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $143,590,  while  Charlotte  again  took 
honors  for  second  place,  with  permits  issued  for  39  units,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $138,575. 
The  number  of  non-residential  permits  issued  shows  that  Greensboro  again  takes  the  lead,  with 
8  permits  issued,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $29,178.  The  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  group 
finds  Winston-Salem  in  the  lead,  with  59  permits  issued,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $47,465. 

For  the  21  principal  cities  during  the  month  of  November,  there  were  262  permits  issued  for 
residential  buildings,  77  for  non-residential  buildings  and  809  permits  issued  for  additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs,  with  a  total  estimated  cost  for  all  building  construction  of  $1,084,443. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  NOVEMBER  1938  AND  NOVEMBER  1939  _ 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

November 

November 

Percentage 

November 

November 

Percentage 

1938 

1939 

Change 

1938 

1939 

Change 

Total - - - — 

523 

648 

+23.9 

$1,692,353 

$1,084,443 

—35.9 

198 

262 

+32.3 

514,570 

816,783 

+58.7 

78 

77 

—  1.3 

964,408 

112,208 

—88.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs.  . . — 

247 

309 

+25.1 

213,375 

155,452 

— 27. 1 

TYPE  OF  NOVEMBER  BUILD¬ 
ING  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
CITIES  REPORTING 

Buildings  for  Which 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings . . . .  228  $  708,893 

2- family  dwellings..... . 27  69,050 

1-family  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

etores  or  shops  therewith _ _ 1  5,000 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings . . 5  33,440 

Multi-family  dwellings  with  stores  or 
shops  therewith _ _ 1  400 


Total  new  residential  buildings .  262  $  816,783 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Churches _ _ _ ....  2  1,700 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries,  and  other  workshops _  1'  250 

Garages,  public.  .. _ 2  3,375 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) . . . . . . .  40  4,765 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  5  15, 600 

Office  buildings,  including  banks . .  1  18,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  etc . . . .  2  98 

Stables  and  barns _ _ _  2  70 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings 20  67,300 

All  other  non-residential . . . .  2  1,050 


Total  new  non-residential  buildings..  77  $  112,208 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ _ 218  82,061 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings _ _ 32  17,090 

On  non-residential  buildings _ 59  56,301 


Total  additions,  alterations  and  repairs..  309  $  155,452 


New  Division  Now  Being  Set  Up 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  OCTOBER  1939  AND  NOVEMBER  1939 


Kind  of  Consteuction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

October 

1939 

November 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

October 

1939 

November 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

825 

648 

—21.5 

$2,378,407 

$1,084,443 

—54.4 

Residential  buildings.  . . ~ . — 

308 

262 

—14.9 

1,874,474 

816,783 

—56.4 

Non-residential  buildings . . . . 

92 

77 

—16.3 

176,397 

112,208 

—36.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . . . 

425 

309 

—27.3 

327,536 

155,452 

—52.5 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  selection  of  all  new  employees 
will  be  completed  within  the  next  week. 
The  furniture  and  equipment  has  been 
received  and  actual  office  work  is  well 
under  way.  A  school  for  the  new  in¬ 
spectors  and  for  the  inspectors  now 
with  the  Department  will  be  held  the 
1st  of  January.  The  school  will  be 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Horton,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  an  instructor  sent  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 


SUMMARY  OF  NOVEMBER  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  November  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
Nov.,  1939* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

November 

1938 

November 

1939 

November 

1938 

November 

1939 

November 

1938 

November 

1939 

November 

1938 

November 

1939 

November 

1938 

November . 
1939 

Total . . . —  .  . . . 

255 

$777,943 

$514,570 

$816,783 

248 

308 

$964,408 

$112,208 

$213,375 

$155,452 

$1,692,353 

$1,084,443 

Asheville . 

5 

11,300 

10,500 

11,300 

3 

5 

3,905 

2,370 

10,216 

8,615 

24,621 

22,285 

38 

130,975 

123,125 

138,575 

30 

45 

37, 125 

12,100 

22,341 

172,350 

160,916 

10 

23,508 

11,000 

23,568 

8 

14 

15,550 

350 

26,550 

23,918 

Durham . . . 

23 

101,525 

76,750 

101,525 

39 

29 

690,700 

14,400 

18,610 

7,295 

786,060 

123,220 

10 

22,100 

6,750 

22,100 

3 

14 

175 

200 

6,925 

22,300 

8 

13,450 

25,400 

13,450 

11 

8 

1,300 

9,743 

3,540 

35,143 

18,290 

Gastonia . . . . 

3 

14,600 

5,500 

14,600 

4 

3 

115,500 

5,300 

1,800 

3,500 

122,800 

23,400 

3 

6,000 

6,500 

6,000 

2 

3 

16,400 

1 , 000 

22,900 

13,000 

37 

124,750 

59,225 

143,590 

35 

53 

6,000 

29,178 

16,291 

65,225 

189,059 

High  Point..—  _  .  _ 

7 

19,550 

26,950 

19,550 

10 

7 

11,865 

3,870 

9,512 

16,588 

48,327 

40,008 

Kinston . . . . . . 

6 

9,625 

4,626 

9,625 

4 

6 

800 

5,000 

1,175 

3,500 

6, 600 

18,125 

1,500 

5,000 

1 

1 

30,000 

1 , 000 

32,500 

5 , 000 

Raleigh _ _ _ _ _ 

25 

97, 100 

22,850 

97,500 

14 

26 

7,373 

21,650 

28, 200 

5,550 

58+23 

124,700 

Rocky  Mount .  . 

12 

27,900 

14,300 

27,900 

11 

13 

6,500 

6,200 

1,700 

5,580 

22,500 

39,680 

Salisbury- . 

9 

22,275 

23,200 

22,275 

4 

9 

350 

7,350 

5,450 

7,525 

29,000 

37, 150 

4 

8,250 

18,045 

8,250 

13 

4 

1 , 000 

085 

2,820 

6,417 

21,865 

15,352 

Statesville . 

4 

1,600 

1,600 

4 

800 

1,875 

800 

3,475 

Thomas  ville . 

4 

5,000 

3,650 

5,000 

5 

4 

25 

3,065 

3,675 

8,065 

6 

16,500 

6,900 

16,500 

4 

7 

21,600 

6,500 

23,755 

695 

52,225 

23,695 

Wilson . . . . 

9 

37,200 

9,500 

37,200 

5 

9 

865 

800 

140 

10,505 

38,000 

Winston-Salem. - 

32 

84,675 

58,300 

91,675 

42 

44 

13,425 

1,665 

71,604 

47,465 

143+29 

140+05 

•  l-family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  “New  Residential  Buildings." 
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Activities  of  The  Department  of  Labor,  1939 

By  FORREST  H.  SHUFORD,  Commissioner 


IN  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  during 
the  past  year,  the  agreement  which  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  entered  into  with  the  Wage  and  Horn’s  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
achievements  of  the  Department.  Under  this  agreement  the 
services  of  the  trained  inspectors  of  the  Department  and  the 
knowledge  the  Department  has  of  local  conditions  is  available 
to  the  Wage  and  Hours  Administration.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  increased  responsibilities,  but  is  provided  with  a 
larger  personnel,  and  therefore  will  be  able  to  render  a  greater 
service.  The  employer  will  not  be  subjected  to  duplicate  in¬ 
spections.  Our  inspectors  will  make  regular  inspections  of 
plants  to  enforce  both  State  and  Federal  laws.  The  employee, 
for  whose  benefit  the  law  was  enacted,  will  profit  most  of  all, 
since  regular  inspections  will  insure  a  more  nearly  complete 
coverage,  and  will  bring  about  rapid  compliance  with  the  law. 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  INSPECTIONS 

Since  the  agreement  was  signed,  14  persons  have  been 
added  to  our  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  us  17  inspectors  for  field  work.  These  new  inspectors 
are  now  undergoing  a  pei'iod  of  intensive  training  and  will 
soon  be  ready  to  begin  inspection  work. 

With  10  inspectors  during  the  past  twelve  months,  regular 
inspections  were  made  of  6,376  establishments,  with  a  total 
of  201,205  employees.  As  a  result,  8,040  orders  were  issued 
about  compliance  with  labor  laws  and  regulations.  In  52 
cases  prosecutions  were  brought  to  secure  compliance.  We 
have  also  completed  and  adopted  a  safety  code  for  elevators 
and  are  now  in  the  process  of  developing  a  safety  code  for 
mines  and  quarries. 

STATISTICAL  DIVISION 

Our  Statistical  Division  has  increased  its  scope,  so  that  our 
statistics  on  wages  and  hours  of  employment,  number  of 
workers  employed  and  building  construction  are  of  ever- 
increasing  value.  In  cooperation  with  the  F ederal  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  we  have  been  able  to  secure  monthly  Payroll 
and  employment  reports  from  1,705  firms.  Approximately  150 
of  these  names  have  been  added  during  the  past  year.  This 
gives  us  accurate  information  on  the  trend  of  hours  of  work, 
rates  of  pay  and  persons  employed.  This  Division  reported 
that  during  the  past  twelve  months  7,611  permits  were  issued 
for  all  types  of  building  construction,  which  is  14.8  per  cent 
over  permits  issued  in  1938.  There  was  also  an  increase  oi 
13.9  per  cent  in  the  estimated  cost  of  all  building  construction. 

VETERANS’  SERVICE  DIVISION 
This  Division  handled  4,281  cases  during  the  past  year.  It 


secured  a  total  of  $47,132.26  in  back  compensation  and  in¬ 
creased  compensation.  Also  137  were  placed  in  hospitals. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  FOR  THE  DEAF 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf  completed  one  of  its 
most  profitable  years,  having  placed  60  in  gainful  employ¬ 
ment.  The  active  file  shows  42  unemployed.  Due  to  physical 
defects  other  than  deafness  and  lack  of  training,  the  place¬ 
ment  of  this  group  is  exceedingly  difficult.  During  the  year 
it  has  assisted  in  getting  42  defective  children,  7  of  whom 
were  delinquent,  in  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf. 

BOILER  BUREAU 

This  Division  is  a  self-supporting  service.  The  law  was 
amended  by  the  last  Legislature  so  that  a  one  dollar  fee  is 
required  for  the  issuance  of  operating  certificates  for  all 
boilers.  For  the  first  time  in  its  existance  the  Boiler  Bureau 
has  sufficient  income  to  function  properly.  We  now  have  2 
experienced  men  in  the  field,  with  prospects  for  1  more  to 
be  added  in  the  near  future.  With  a  force  of  3  men  in  the 
field,  we  should  be  able  to  inspect  all  uninsured  boilers  in¬ 
ternally  and  externally  every  year,  as  the  law  requires. 

APPRENTICE  TRAINING 

Under  the  Apprentice  Training  Act  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature,  a  director  and  a  State  Apprentice  Council  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  Council 
is  made  up  of  3  members  representing  employer  organiza¬ 
tions,  3  representing  employee  organizations  and  the  State 
Director  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  Standards  for 
the  indenturing  of  apprentices  and  for  the  guidance  of  local 
committees  have  been  approved.  A  number  of  local  appren¬ 
ticeship  committees  have  been  appointed  and  are  now  busily 
engaged  in  drafting  local  standards  and  procedures  in  dis¬ 
seminating  information  and  in  arousing  local  interest  in  this 
program.  This  measure  is  invaluable  to  our  youth  who  are 
interested  in  learning  a  trade. 

STRIKES 

North  Carolina  has  been  blessed  with  exceedingly  amicable 
relations  between  employers  and  employees  and  the  small 
number  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  when  compared  with  other 
industrial  states,  is  a  record  to  which  we  can  point  with  pride. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  labor  disputes  have  been 
averted  by  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  working  conditions  in  places  of  employment.  Although 
the  Department  of  Labor  does  not  have  a  conciliation  division 
and  the  inspectors  are  not  trained  conciliators,  yet  they  have 
assisted  in  the  settlement  of  8  strikes  and  controversies  in¬ 
volving  6,641  employees  during  the  past  year. 


Employment,  Payrolls  and  Average  Weekly  Wages  for  North  Carolina,  1938-1939 

(These  figures  are  from  identical  establishments  during  the  same  period  in  1938  and  If  9  ami I  are  taken  from  representative 
^  ^  firms  reporting  to  the  Statistical  Division,  Department  ol  Labor) _ _ 


INDUSTRIES 

1938-39 
No.  of 
Identical 
Firms 
Reporting 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAYROLLS 

1938 

1939 

Increase 

%  Change 

1938 

1939 

Increase 

%  Change 

Total . - . 

887 

133,005 

146,578 

13,573 

+10.2 

1,991,958 

2,372,840 

380,882 

+19.1 

All  Manufacturing 

537 

125,502 

138,376 

12,874 

+10.3 

1,875,005 

2,243,617 

368,612 

+19.7 

Other  Manufacturing . — . 

220 

66 

251 

62,813 

21,860 

40,829 

71,756 

23,208 

43,412 

8,943 

1,348 

2,583 

+14.2 
+  6.2 
+  6.3 

810,831 
401,426 
662, 748 

1,039,452 

445,763 

758,402 

228,861 

44,337 

95,654 

+28.2 

+11.0 

+14.4 

Non-Manufacturing  . 

75 

2,086 

2,177 

91 

+  4.4 

30,856 

32,280 

1,424 

+  4.6 

152 

3,129 

3,300 

171 

+  5.5 

40,143 

43,352 

3,209 

+  8.0 

123 

2,288 

2,725 

437 

+19.1 

45,954 

53,591 

7,637 

+16.6 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 


1938 


1939 


Increase 


14.97 


14.94 


12.90 

18.36 

16.23 


14.79 


12.82 


20.08 


16.18 


16.21 


14.48 

19.20 

17.46 


14.82 


13.13 


19.66 


1.21 


1.27 


1.58 

.84 

1.23 


.03 


.31 


.42 


%  Change 

+  8.1 
+  8.5 


+12.2 
+  4.6 
+  7.6 


+  .2 


+  2.4 


—  2.1 
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COMPLIANCE 


January  15th  was  a  red  letter  day  in 
the  affairs  of  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  On  that  date  the 
full  burden  of  making  investigations  of 
complaints  of  violations  of  the  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  North 
Carolina  became  the  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  of 
complaints,  we  began  a  program  of  sys¬ 
tematic  inspections  which  will  be  far 
more  productive  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act  than  the  mere  investigation  of 
complaints.  We  will  not  be  content  to 
allow  a  violation  of  the  law  to  continue, 
either  on  account  of  ignorance,  care¬ 
lessness  or  evasion,  but  will  require  com¬ 
pliance  immediately.  We  shall  not  have 
to  wait  for  someone  to  make  a  com¬ 
plaint,  while  in  the  meantime  the  ex¬ 
isting  violations  increase  in  scope,  with 
ill  effect  upon  both  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee. 

The  initiation  of  actual  field  work  at 
this  time  is  the  result  of  an  agreement 
which  was  entered  into  between  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  on  October  29,  1939. 
The  interim  between  the  signing  of 
the  agreement  and  the  initiation  of  the 
inspection  program  has  been  utilized  in 
the  selection  and  training  of  personnel — 
a  task  of  no  small  magnitude.  During 
this  time  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  located  in 
Charlotte,  has  carried  the  complaint 
load.  That  office  will  complete  all  cases 
begun  prior  to  January  15th,  even 
though  it  may  take  several  weeks.  All 
inspections  and  investigations  begun  af¬ 
ter  January  15th  will  be  the  work  of 
the  State  Department  of  Labor. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  law  in  this  State 
with  eagerness,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
with  some  trepidation.  We  believe  that 
this  method  of  administration  is  the 
logical  one,  as  it  brings  the  adminis¬ 
tration  close  to  the  people  whom  it  ef¬ 
fects.  We  will  endeavor  to  administer 
this  Act  without  fear  or  favor,  and  with 
sympathetic  regard  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  every  citizen.  We  believe 
that  this  law  administered  in  this  man¬ 
ner  will  receive  the  fullest  support  and 
cooperation  of  a  vast  majority  of  our 
people. 

But,  regardless  of  our  desire  to  make 
a  success  of  administering  this  law  and 
of  our  efforts  to  attain  this  end,  we 
cannot  succeed  without  the  cooperation 
of  all  other  parties  concerned.  Al¬ 
though  most  of  our  employers  will  abide 
by  the  provisions  of  this  law  in  all 
major  respects,  for  they  are  law-abiding 
citizens,  I  wish  to  appeal  to  them  to 
meticulously  observe  the  provisions  of 
the  law  in  all  minor  details.  If  this  is 
done,  the  time  and  efforts  of  our  small 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER.  1939 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hocrlt 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

Dec. 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Dec. 

1939 

„  % 
Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Dec. 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

Dec. 

1039 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

Dec. 

1939 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 

Total _ 

541 

142,566 

—  .4 

$2,387,238 

+1.0 

$16.74 

+  1.3 

38.0 

+  1.1 

44.3 

+  -2 

Cotton 1 . 

218 

75,315 

—  .5 

1,111,416 

+  .4 

14.76 

+  1.0 

37.8 

+  .5 

39.2 

+  .4 

Hosiery 1 . 

74 

23,138 

+  .2 

451,729 

—1.4 

19.52 

—  1.3 

35.4 

—  4.2 

55.0 

+  1.3 

Furniture1 _ _ 

27 

5,588 

—  .1 

90,049 

+1.0 

16.11 

+  11 

41.9 

+  .6 

38.2 

+  -6 

Silk  and  Rayon l.... 

15 

5,193 

—2.1 

89,566 

+9.8 

17.25 

+12.2 

38.8 

+  5.8 

44.4 

+  5.9 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  Snuff. 
Also  Cigarettes 1.. 

10 

10,676 

—  .5 

227,425 

+8.5 

21.30 

+  9.0 

39.7 

+21.4 

53.6 

—10.3 

Lumber 1 . 

31 

3,431 

+  .9 

47,318 

+3.4 

13.79 

+  2.5 

40.3 

+  3.1 

34.4 

—  .4 

Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  1 . 

20 

521 

—1.1 

14,796 

+4.0 

28.40 

+  5.2 

38.0 

+  3.6 

74.7 

+  1.5 

Structural  Clay 
Products . 

7 

461 

—2.1 

5,970 

—2.8 

12.95 

—  .6 

40.6 

+  1.4 

30.7 

—  .1 

Other  Manufactur- 

ing.  . . 

139 

18,243 

+  1 

348,969 

—1.0 

19.13 

—  1.1 

38.7 

—  4.1 

49.7 

+  2.9 

Non-Manufacturing 
Total2 . 

112 

3,656 

—4.0 

49,124 

—2.8 

13.44 

+  .2 

42.0 

—  1.5 

32.7 

+  1.7 

Laundries  and  Dry 

Cleaning . 

24 

979 

—1.7 

11,646 

_  2 

11.90 

+  1.6 

45.1 

+  3.9 

25.5 

—  1.1 

Ins.  &  Brokerage  3_ 

8 

87 

.0 

2,792 

—2.0 

32.09 

+  2.0 

No  man 

hours  re 

ported. 

Mines  and  Quarries 

31 

974 

—5.0 

13,901 

—4.4 

14.27 

+  .6 

36.6 

—  2.4 

39.0 

+  3.1 

Other  Non-Mfg _ 

49 

1,616 

—2.7 

20,785 

—3.7 

12.86 

—  1.2 

44.8 

—  4.4 

33.0 

+  3.3 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

189 

3,642 

+6.7 

45,639 

+5.4 

12.53 

—  1.3 

37.8 

—  .8 

33.1 

+  .2 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . 

99 

1,352 

+1.0 

39,003 

+1.3 

28.85 

+  .3 

43.5 

+  .6 

68.5 

—  .1 

'-Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing"  Group. 
^Includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  etc. 

^No  manhours  reported  in  this  group. 


force  of  inspectors  will  not  have  to  be 
expended  in  sifting  huge  stacks  of 
records  and  evidence  to  determine  the 
extent  of  violation.  We  expect  to  be 
able  to  devote  most  of  our  energies  to 
the  small  group  of  deliberate  violators, 
so  that  the  employees  working  in  such 
establishments  may  receive  the  protec¬ 
tion  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
law,  and  so  that  fellow-employers  may 
not  be  subjected  to  the  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  which  results  when  labor  is 
treated  as  a  competitive  commodity. 
Likewise,  we  earnestly  solicit  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  and  cooperation  of  all 
employees.  We  urge  that  they  report 
all  violations  of  the  law,  giving  all  the 
available  facts  in  connection  with  the 
violation.  But,  we  also  urge  them  not 
to  bog  us  down  with  imagined  viola¬ 
tions.  It  may  take  as  much  time — and 
sometimes  even  more  time — to  make  an 
investigation  of  a  fancied  violation  as 
it  does  of  a  real  infraction  of  the  law. 
And,  while  we  are  expending  our  time 
in  making  a  needless  investigation,  some 
other  group  of  employees  may  be  sadly 
in  need  of  our  help  to  secure  for  them 
the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
It  is  also  of  equal  importance  for  us  to 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  for  whom  we  administer 
this  law,  so  that  we  may  not  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  voluminous  reports  where 
such  reports  are  not  essential  for  com¬ 
pliance.  A  program  of  regular  inspec¬ 
tions  for  compliance  eliminates  the  need 
for  lengthy  reports  and  allows  more 


time  for  enforcement  activities.  We 
should  have  no  difficulties  from  this 

angle. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  vitally  af¬ 
fects  the  entire  industrial  population 
of  our  State.  We  believe  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  want  it  enforced  quickly,  fairly  and 
honestly,  upon  all  alike,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  through 
your  own  State  Department  of  Labor. 
With  your  cooperation  and  our  determi¬ 
nation,  it  can  be  done. 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  TEXTILE  WORKERS 


Cotton  Goods. — More  than  70  per  cent  of  all 
wage  earners  are  in  the  South,  with  nearly 
60  per  cent  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia;  20  per  cent  are  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  and  10  per  cent  in  Massachusetts. 

Knit  Goods. — Approximately  50  per  cent  of 
knit  goods  workers  are  employed  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  States,  with  30  per  cent  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  alone.  The  Southeast  has  31  per 
cent,  with  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  by 
far  the  most  important.  About  19  per  cent 
are  found  in  the  States  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Silk  and  Rayon  Goods. — 95  per  cent  of  the 
wage  earners  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
rayon  goods  are  in  States  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Well  over  half  arc  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  York,  nearly  25  per  cent  are  in 
New  England  and  approximately  20  per  cent 
are  in  the  States  to  the  south. 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods. — Two-thirds  of 
the  wage  earners  making  woolen  and  allied 
products  are  in  New  England,  30  per  cent  in 
Massachusetts  alone.  A  little  more  than  20 
per  cent  are  in  the  three  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  about  5  per  cent  in  the  South. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director _  It,  Matne  Albright,  Director 


BENEFIT  CLAIMS  APPEALS 

By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Twelve  appeals  from  decisions  on 
claims  for  unemployment  benefits  were 
received  and  disposed  of  by  the  North 
Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  in  the  year  1938,  while  in 
1939  the  number  received  increased  to 
92,  of  which  81  had  been  disposed  of, 
with  11  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Out  of  the  650,948  claims  filed  in 
the  two  years,  397,463  in  1938  and  253,- 
485  in  1939,  only  22,653  protests  were 
made  by  workers  or  their  former  em¬ 
ployers  to  the  determinations  made  in 
the  Central  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission’s  office,  10,521  in  1938 
and  12,132  in  1939. 

Of  these  22,653  determinations  by  the 
8  claims  deputies,  only  652  appeals  were 
taken  to  the  appeals  deputies  in  the  two 
years,  154  in  1938  and  498  in  1939. 
Out  of  these  652  appeals  heard  by  the 
appeals  deputies,  only  104,  or  12  in 
1938  and  92  in  1939,  were  appealed  to 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission.  Of  these,  93  had  been  disposed 
of  by  the  Commission  and  11  were  to 
be  heard  or  to  be  determined  at  the 
end  of  1939. 

In  1938  and  part  of  1939  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  3  appeals  deputies,  one  for  the 
Western  Division,  one  for  the  Piedmont 
Division  and  Charles  U.  Harris,  Raleigh, 
for  the  Eastern  Division,  who  was  also 
chief  appeals  deputy.  On  May  15th, 
under  a  change  in  procedure,  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  was  named  as  appeals  deputy  for 
the  entire  State.  Appeals  from  his  de¬ 
cisions  are  direct  to  the  Commission. 

The  8  claims  deputies,  who  hear  cases 
developing  in  the  56  employment  offices, 
with  their  headquarters  cities,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  C.  C.  Buchanan,  Hickory;  Zeb 
Gambill,  Winston-Salem;  John  W.  Hes¬ 
ter,  Greensboro;  A.  C.  MacDonald,  Ral¬ 
eigh;  R.  B.  Overton,  Rocky  Mount; 
Mark  Edwards,  Asheville;  Wade  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Charlotte;  John  C.  Memory,  Fay¬ 
etteville. 

At  the  end  of  1939,  the  8  claims 
deputies  had  275  cases  pending  and  had 
disposed  of  22,382  in  the  past  two  years; 
appeals  deputy  Charles  U.  Harris  had 
disposed  of  637  (including  those  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  2  other  deputies  up  to 
May  15th),  and  had  only  15  cases  pend¬ 
ing;  and  the  Commission  had  disposed 
of  93  and  had  11  pending. 

Most  of  these  appeals  were  for  separa¬ 
tion  from  jobs  for  alleged  misconduct, 
voluntarily  leaving  a  job,  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept  suitable  employment  offered,  not 
being  able  to  work  or  not  available  for 
work,  and  some  few  cases  on  whether 
or  not  the  employer  was  liable  or  due 
to  pay  contributions  on  his  employees. 
In  1938,  numbers  of  appeals  were  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  employer 
had  not  reported  any  or  all  wages  paid 
to  employees,  but  in  1939  only  a  very 
few  of  these  developed. 

In  the  two  years  of  benefit  payments, 
through  December  31,  1939,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  paid  out  in  benefits  to  un¬ 
employed  or  partially  unemployed  work¬ 
ers  $12,610,576.25.  This  left  a  balance 
in  the  State  fund  of  $18,190,768.81  at  the 
end  of  the  year  just  closed. 


1939  ACTIVITY 

By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT,  Director 

Since  January  1,  1939,  offices  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  have  filled  approximately  110,000 
jobs.  During  the  past  six  months  the 
Service  has  maintained  a  monthly  aver¬ 
age  of  10,000  total  placements,  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000  of  which  have  been  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  over  4,000  of  these  placements  in 
private  industry  have  been  in  regular 
rather  than  in  temporary  employment. 

The  year  1940  finds  the  file  of  job¬ 
seekers  through  this  agency  at  less  than 
75,000,  the  smallest  number  since  No¬ 
vember  1937,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Service  is  now  more  widely  used  by 
both  job-seekers  and  employers  than 
ever  before.  This  decrease  in  the  active 
file  has  been  due  directly  to  increased 
job  opportunities  in  all  branches  of  pri¬ 
vate  industry  throughout  the  State. 

During  the  twelve  months’  period  the 
Service  received  105,274  requisitions  for 
workers,  representing  several  hundred 
different  types  of  industry  and  more 
than  1,000  different  occupational  classi¬ 
fications. 

In  placements,  the  whole  alphabet, 
from  abstractor  to  yarner,  was  run,  in¬ 
cluding  such  interesting  individual  place¬ 
ments  as  government  engineer,  social 
worker,  statistician,  draftsman,  lawyer, 
research  specialist,  newspaper  reporter, 
personnel  director  of  a  manufacturing 
plant,  secretary  for  a  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  a  chief  of  police,  with  sal¬ 
aries  ranging  up  to  $5,000  per  year. 

The  131,000  applicants  who  registered 
with  the  Service  for  the  first  time  rep¬ 
resent  a  wide  range  of  occupational 
classifications  and  types  of  individuals, 
including  an  engineer  from  Oxford,  Eng¬ 
land;  a  lawyer  from  the  University  of 
Vienna;  an  archaelogist,  engaged  once 
as  an  excavator  on  a  Johns  Hopkins 
University  expedition  to  Olynthus,  Mace¬ 
donia;  an  Indian  of  the  Cherokee  Na¬ 
tion,  qualified  in  the  fields  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  mechanical,  civil  and  struc¬ 
tural  engineering;  an  artist  with  skill 
in  pencil,  pen,  charcoal,  watercolor,  oils, 
clay,  plaster,  papier  mache,  brush  and 
ink,  chalk,  air  brush,  tempera  and  wolf 
crayon;  a  mural  painter;  a  ballet  dan¬ 
cer;  a  Negro  agricultural  teacher,  who 
studied  in  Soviet  Russia;  a  mill  execu¬ 
tive,  supervisor  of  a  chain  of  plants; 
and  a  finger-print  expert,  whose  testi¬ 
mony  has  convicted  notorious  gangsters. 

The  year  1939  was  characterized  by  two 
developments  important  to  Employment 
Service  work:  The  rapid  expansion  of 
job  opportunities  and  the  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  employer  demands  for  higher 
standards  of  employee  qualifications. 
These  developments  have  been  reflected 
in  employment  office  records,  both  in 
the  increased  number  of  employer  or¬ 
ders  for  technical  and  skilled  workers 
and  the  registration  with  the  Service 
of  workers  with  unusual  qualifications 
who  are  seeking  the  best  possible  out¬ 
let  for  their  skills. 


THE 

Veterans ’  Service 
Division 

-  ■  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer— 


December,  1939 

Letters  Written  . 368 

Folders  Reviewed  .  210 

Examinations  Secured  .  18 

Hospitalization  .  9 

Office  Interviews  .  51 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  261 

New  Cases  Handled  .  70 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  331 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board _  127 

Compensation  .  22 

Increased  Compensation  . $  688.56 

Back  Compensation  . $2,799.23 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  in  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 
showed  206  establishments  inspected,  120 
compliance  visits  made  and  204  con¬ 
ferences  held.  The  total  number  of 
employees  in  the  establishments  in¬ 
spected  was  1,937. 

There  were  247  violations  reported. 
Included  in  the  violations  were  51  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Safety  Code;  41  of  the 
rules  regarding  sanitation;  40  violations 
of  the  Child  Labor  Law;  22  of  the  Hour 
Law;  13  failures  to  keep  time  records; 
11  failures  to  provide  drinking  water  fa¬ 
cilities;  3  establishments  were  not  pro¬ 
viding  seats  for  female  employees  and 
there  were  66  miscellaneous  violations 
reported. 

Complaints  were  received  regarding 
22  establishments.  Each  complaint  was 
personally  investigated;  10  of  these 
could  not  be  substantiated;  11  were  in¬ 
structed  to  comply  immediately  and 
promised  to  do  so,  and  1  investigation 
resulted  in  a  prosecution. 

During  the  month  3  establishments 
were  prosecuted.  A  cafe  was  prosecuted 
for  working  male  and  female  employees 
excessive  daily  and  weekly  hours.  The 
defendant  plead  guilty  and  was  fined 
court  cost.  A  dairy  was  prosecuted  for 
working  male  employees  in  excess  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  hours  permitted 
by  law;  for  working  minors  without  em¬ 
ployment  certificates  and  for  failure  to 
keep  proper  time  records.  Judgment 
was  continued  on  the  payment  of  $10 
fine  and  court  cost.  A  DeLuxe  Diner 
was  prosecuted  for  working  male  em¬ 
ployees  excessive  daily  and  weekly 
hours.  Judgment  was  suspended  for 
twelve  months. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  HELD  IN 
CHARLOTTE  FOR  INSPECTORS 

A  training  school  was  held  in  Char¬ 
lotte  from  January  2nd  through  9th  for 
the  purpose  of  training  inspectors  in 
the  inspection  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  General  instruc¬ 
tions  were  also  given  concerning  the 
provisions  and  coverage  of  the  Act. 

The  school  was  conducted  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  John  F.  Woods,  Jr.,  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division.  Major  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Assist¬ 
ant  Administrator  in  charge  of  the  In¬ 
spection  and  Cooperation  Branch,  and 
other  members  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  addressed  the  school. 

Following  the  training  course  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  the  inspectors  reported  to  the  .State 
Department  of  Labor,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  for 
inspection  assignments  and  general  in¬ 
structions  in  respect  to  inspection  work 
under  the  State-Federal  agreement. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


December  Building  Permits 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division 


Reports  on  building  construction  in  the  21  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina,  with  a  population 
of  over  10.000,  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  permits  issued  of  21.0  per  cent,  but  a  decline 
of  13.2  per  cent  in  estimated  cost  when  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  December  1939  reports  with  the  November  1939  reports  show  a  decline  of  26.2  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  permits  issued,  but  there  is  a  gain  of  118.2  per  cent  in  the  total  estimated  cost. 
Charlotte  and  Wilmington  both  had  large  FHA  projects  that  helped  keep  the  estimated  cost  on  the 

increase.  ...  .  ,  ,  ... 

Residential  building  shows  a  decided  gain  when  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year, .with 
an  increase  of  74.2  per  cent  in  the  units  of  construction  and  an  increase  of  157.5  per  cent  in  the 
estimated  cost.  ..  ..  , 

There  were  permits  issued  in  the  21  cities  for  230  residential  buildings;  71  non-residentiai 
buildings  and  177  permits  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  all 
construction  work  for  the  month  was  $2,366,105. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  DECEMBER  1938  AND  DECEMBER  1939 


Kind  or  Construction 

Number  or  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

December 

1938 

December 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

December 

1938 

December 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . . . 

395 

478 

+21.0 

$2,727,306 

$2,366,105 

—  13.2 

Residential  buildings . - . 

132 

230 

+74.2 

716,172 

1,843,903 

+157.5 

Non-residential  buildings . 

68 

71 

+  4.4 

1,721,783 

433,331 

-  74.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs — . .. . 

195 

177 

—  9.2 

289,351 

88,871 

—  69.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  NOVEMBER  1939  AND  DECEMBER  1939 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

November 

1939 

December 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

N  ovember 
1939 

December 

1939 

Percentage 

Change 

6-18 

478 

—26.2 

$1,084,443 

$2,366,105 

+118.2 

262 

230 

—12.2 

816,783 

1,843,903 

433,331 

+125.8 

71 

—  7.8 

112,208 

+286.2 

309 

177 

—42.7 

155,452 

88,871 

—  42.8 

TYPE  OF  DECEMBER  BUILD¬ 
ING  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
CITIES  REPORTING 

Buildings  for  Which 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 

1- family  dwellings .  162  $  527,893 

2- family  dwellings .  15  42, 645 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings . 52  1 , 249,365 

Multi-family  dwellings  with  stores  or 
shops  therewith . 1  24,000 


Total  new  residential  buildings... . .  230  $1,843,903 

Nou-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places .  5  $  132,000 

Churches . . . . . . ....  3  45,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries,  and  other  workshops _ _  1  1 , 500 

Garages,  public . .  -2  3,700 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) . — . . .  27  4,773 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _ _  8  24, 000 

Schools- . 5  73,795 

Stables  and  barns.— _ _ _ 1  150 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings .  17  147, 700 

All  other  non-residential .  5  213 


Total  new  non-residential  buildings 71  $  433,331 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings . .  134  $  42,236 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings _  6  4,680 

On  non-residential  buildings.— . .  37  41,955 


Total  additions,  alterations  and  repairs..  177  $  88,871 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  DECEMBER 


Out  of  206  establishments  inspected 
during  the  month  of  December,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  showed  that  they  were  maintain¬ 
ing  their  excellent  working  conditions; 

Elrod  Lumber  Co.,  Henderson. 

Vanco  Mills,  Inc.,  Henderson. 

Henderson  Hanger  Co.,  Inc.,  Henderson. 


SUMMARY  OF  DECEMBER  1939  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  December  1938  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
Dec.,  1939* 

New  Residentia 

Estimated  Cost 

l  Buildings 

Families  Provided 
For 

New  Non-residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

All  Construction 
Work 

December 

1938 

December 

1939 

December 

1938 

December 

1939 

December 

1938 

December 

1939 

December 

1938 

December 

1939 

December 

1938 

December 

1939 

Total. . . . . . . 

177 

$570,538 

$716,172 

$1,843,903 

169 

672 

$1,721,783 

$433,331 

$289,351 

$88,871 

$2,727,306 

$2,366,105 

Asheville . 

4 

6, 700 

15,000 

6,700 

4 

4 

10,200 

295 

10,218 

2,225 

35,418 

9,220 

fCharlotte . . . 

27 

107,800 

70,095 

695,765 

18 

287 

10,222 

7,595 

8,038 

8,080 

88,355 

711,440 

Concord— . 

3 

17,500 

5,900 

17,500 

4 

.3 

45,000 

16,500 

18,500 

850 

69,400 

.34,850 

Durham . 

13 

37,575 

48,325 

37,575 

17 

18 

100,500 

61,100 

2,400 

800 

151,225 

99,475 

Elizabeth  City . 

4 

3,825 

1,525 

3,825 

3 

4 

2,300 

77,050 

3,825 

80,875 

Fayetteville . 

12 

16,175 

12, 250 

16,175 

8 

12 

1 , 400 

8,875 

1 , 588 

22,525 

17'  763 

4 

5,250 

12,500 

5^250 

3 

8,000 

600 

500 

20  500 

6  350 

Goldsboro . . 

11 

30,400 

6,000 

30,400 

2 

ii 

28,250 

1,500 

600 

.3,500 

34+50 

35,400 

‘Greensboro . 

32 

122,673 

56,000 

122,673 

31 

.33 

527,469 

49,840 

78+97 

29,281 

662,466 

201,794 

High  Point . 

6 

19,250 

17,565 

19,250 

10 

6 

4,080 

5,341 

8,061 

14,147 

29,706 

38,738 

Kinston . 

2 

875 

2,450 

875 

4 

2 

100 

2,500 

6,400 

400 

8,950 

3,775 

New  Bern . 

1 

7,000 

7,000 

1 

5  000 

33  000 

2  450 

33  non 

14  450 

Raleigh . 

ii 

52,000 

359,612 

76+00 

9 

19 

647,283 

8+75 

7+00 

9+25 

l+w!  195 

94! 100 

Rocky  Mount . 

13 

40, 950 

9,400 

40,950 

5 

14 

0  790 

1  100 

1  400 

in  500 

49  140 

Salisbury . 

3 

5,100 

26,500 

5,100 

ii 

3 

2,000 

2+80 

175 

1,200 

28, 675 

8+80 

Shelby . 

3 

15,600 

2,650 

15,600 

5 

.3 

63,000 

950 

425 

3,552 

66+75 

20,102 

Statesville. . 

3,000 

I 

20,000 

1,200 

93  nnn 

Thomas  vi  lie . 

1 

1,100 

1,100 

1 , 100 

1 

1 

1  100 

r  mo 

•Wilmington . 

5 

9,350 

12,500 

670, 750 

3 

221 

124,060 

68+00 

87,265 

1 , 000 

223! 825 

739! 750 

\Vilson . 

1 

19,900 

7,400 

19,900 

3 

1 

1,500 

40,200 

650 

700 

9,550 

60,800 

'Winston-Salem  . 

21 

51,515 

46,400 

51,515 

27 

25 

126,419 

77,815 

17,347 

8+73 

190,166 

137,403 

•  1 -family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  "New  Residential  Buildings." 

t  Wilmington  led  in  all  construction,  Charlotte  in  new  residential,  Winston-Salem  in  non-residential  and  Greensboro  in  additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 


LEXINGTON  LEADS  SMALLER 
TOWNS 

Reports  were  received  from  29  towns,  with 
a  population  of  2,500  to  10,000,  on  building 
construction  during  the  month  of  December. 
The  combined  reports  showed  permits  were 
issued  for  55  new  residential  buildings,  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $110,350;  22  non-residential 


buildings,  estimated  to  cost  $43,485,  and  25 
permits  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs, 
estimated  cost  $42,468.  Total  of  the  permits 
issued  was  102  and  the  estimated  cost  for  all 
construction  was  $196,303. 

Lexington  led  the  towns  reporting,  with  an 
estimated  building  program  of  $24,450.  Hick¬ 
ory  bad  second  place,  with  an  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $19,000  for  all  construction. 


The  towns  reporting  were;  Asheboro,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Cherryville,  Clinton,  Graham,  Forest 
City,  Hamlet,  Henderson.  Hickory,  King’s 
Mountain.  Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lincolnton,  Lum- 
berton,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City,  Morganton, 
Mount  Airy,  Oxford,  Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rap¬ 
ids,  Rockingham,  Sanford,  Smithfield,  Southern 
Pines,  Spencer,  Spindale,  Washington  and  Wil- 
liamston. 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections  Expands 


NEW  INDUSTRIES  AND 
ADDITIONS,  1939 


Total  new  industries  established  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  year  1939 
numbered  90.  New  additions  to  exist¬ 
ing  plants  numbered  129.  Hosiery  mills 
for  the  second  straight  year  led  in 
gains:  23  new  mills  and  additions  to 
38  existing  plants. 

Compared  with  1938,  the  above  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  34  new  plants  in 
1939,  but  an  increase  of  51  plant  ad¬ 
ditions.  Due  to  uncertain  world  con¬ 
ditions,  the  location  of  new  plants  was 
somewhat  less  than  in  1938,  while  es¬ 
tablished  businesses,  especially  in  tex¬ 
tiles,  showed  considerable  activity  and 
resulted  in  plant  expansions  for  95  tex¬ 
tile  mills  (including  hosiery)  in  1939. 

Contracts  for  industrial  construction 
awarded  in  1939  totaled  more  than 
816,000,000  in  North  Carolina.  This  sum 
is  only  slightly  less  than  for  1938,  when 
the  total  industrial  construction  was  es¬ 
timated  at  some  $1  8,000,000.  In  this 
amount  is  not  included  cost  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  nor  operating 
capital. 

Total  number  of  employees  added  by 
industry  in  1938  and  1939  was  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same,  15,000  employees  for 
each  year.  Again,  the  expansion  of  the 
textile  industry  was  responsible  for  the 
greatest  employment  increases. 

The  average  weekly  wage,  due  to  im¬ 
proved  business  conditions,  especially 
during  the  latter  pai’t  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  the  Wage-Hour  Act  in  certain 
industries,  showed  an  increase  in  1939, 
the  average  weekly  wage  being  $16.21, 
as  against  $14.94  in  1938. 


The  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Labor  now 
has  fourteen  industrial  inspectors,  one 
mine  inspector,  one  elevator  inspector, 
two  boiler  inspectors,  and  two  payroll 
inspectors  to  assist  the  employers  and 
employees  in  the  improvement  of  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  North  Carolina. 

The  additional  staff  was,  of  course, 
made  possible  by  the  agreement  with 
the  Wage  and  Hours  Division,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  While 
the  affiliation  was  made  in  late  October, 
the  actual  field  work  was  not  started 
until  January  15th.  The  service  covers 
the  one  hundred  counties  of  the  State 
and  approximately  a  half  million  indus¬ 
tries  will  be  inspected  regularly  by 
the  field  force  of  the  Department. 

The  elevator,  payroll  and  boiler  in¬ 
spectors  have  headquarters  in  the  Ral¬ 
eigh  office;  the  mine  inspector  is  located 
in  the  County  Court  House  at  Asheville. 
These  inspectors  cover  the  entire  State. 
The  industrial  inspectors  are  located  in 
districts  and  service  their  district  only. 
For  inspectional  purposes  the  State  has 
been  divided  into  seven  districts  (see 
map  below).  In  each  district  two  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  located.  The  inspection  work  in  the 
district  is  in  charge  of  these  trained  in¬ 
spectors,  whose  headquarters  are  cen¬ 
trally  located— usually  in  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  inspectors  make  inspections  of  the 
industries  in  their  respective  districts 
and  on  each  inspection  they  cover  all 
phases  of  the  requirements  under  the 
State  Labor  Laws  and  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Statute,  and  give  expert  in¬ 
struction  concerning  the  provisions  of 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


INSPECTORS’  REPORTS 

The  reports  from  the  inspectors  of 
the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions  show  that  the  first  half  of  the 
month  was  spent  by  the  inspectors  at¬ 
tending  an  Inspectors’  School  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  where  the  inspectors  were  given 
intensive  training  in  inspection  work 
by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

In  the  monthly  summary  the  reports 
show'  174  establishments  inspected;  17 
compliance  visits  made;  212  conferences 
held.  There  were  2,450  people  employed 
in  the  establishments  inspected. 

The  total  number  of  violations  re¬ 
ported  for  the  month  was  273.  These 
violations  included  the  following:  69 
child  labor  violations;  60  safety  code 
violations;  42  violations  of  the  sanita¬ 
tion  laws;  17  failures  to  keep  time  rec¬ 
ords;  16  hour  law  violations;  16  failures 
to  provide  proper  drinking  water  facili¬ 
ties,  and  53  were  miscellaneous  violations. 

Eight  complaints  were  investigated 
during  the  month  of  January.  Three 
‘complaints  were  that  men  were  work¬ 
ing  excessive  hours;  one  that  men  and 
women  were  being  worked  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  per  day,  seven  days  to 
the  week;  two  that  women  were  being 
worked  more  than  the  limited  number 
of  hours;  one  that  working  conditions 
were  unsafe,  and  one  that  working  con¬ 
ditions  were  insanitary.  In  three  cases 
the  violations  could  not  be  substanti¬ 
ated  ;  in  two  they  were  not  covered  by  the 
law;  two  were  found  to  be  violations  and 
immediate  compliance  was  promised  and 
in  one  the  job  had  been  finished. 

There  were  no  prosecutions  during  the 
month  of  January. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  INSPECTIONAL  DISTRICTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


^  "aK  CURRITUCK 


District  Inspectors  and  Headquarters 

1 —  John  R.  Bulla,  Herbert  L.  4 — Frank  Crane,  M.  Graham  Mil- 

Holden,  Jr.,  Greenville.  ler,  Greensboro. 

0  ,  5— W.  G.  Watson,  S.  G.  Harnng- 

2 —  Harold  C.  Ernst,  Rodney  ton  gaiisbury. 

Knowles,  Fayetteville.  6— Glenn  Penland,  Thomas  B. 

3 —  W.  D.  Holoman,  Lona  Glide-  Tyson,  Charlotte. 

well,  Raleigh.  7— George  W.  King,  Zeno  Wall, 

Asheville. 
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REPLACEMENT 


Recently  a  watchmaker,  after  more 
than  forty  years’  active  service  in  his 
trade,  lovingly  wrapped  up  his  kit  of 
tools  and  advertised  them  for  sale — 
forced  to  retire  because  of  failing  sight. 

A  few  days  later  the  following  adver¬ 
tisement  appeared  in  the  same  paper: 
“WANTED:  Watchmaker;  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time  a  young  fellow  of  twenty-five  had 
answered  the  watchmaker’s  ad.  He 
was  a  fair  engraver,  which  he  had 
learned  without  outside  help,  and  had 
tried  without  success  to  get  a  job  as 
apprentice,  where  he  might  also  learn 
the  trade  of  watchmaker. 

He  found  the  price  of  the  tools  be¬ 
yond  his  purse,  and  being  without  a  job, 
upon  which  he  might  have  borrowed 
enough  to  equip  himself,  turned  away  in 
disappointment. 

The  trade  had  lost  the  efficient  work¬ 
man  who  retired.  The  employer,  by  his 
indifference  to  apprentice  training,  had 
made  it  difficult  to  secure  the  very  type 
of  man  he  wanted.  In  addition,  he  had 
discouraged  an  ambitious  youth  who 
could  eventually  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  retiring  workman,  and  in  the 
meantime  would  have  rendered  his  em¬ 
ployer  valuable  assistance  as  an  en¬ 
graver. 

In  all  forms  of  activity,  human,  ani¬ 
mal  and  inanimate,  there  must  be  re¬ 
placement.  Without  it  there  can  be  no 
progress,  only  ultimate  collapse.  The 
sooner  employers  cooperate  in  promot¬ 
ing  apprentice  training  the  sooner  two 
of  our  major  problems  will  approach 
solution;  i.  e.,  the  place  for  youths  with 
less  than  the  average  chance,  and  a 
source  of  skilled  workmen  to  fill  the 
thinning  ranks  of  those  who  sooner  or 
later  must  retire. 


INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 
SHOWS  LESS  THAN  USUAL 
JANUARY  DECREASE 


The  current  survey  on  employment 
and  payrolls  made  by  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Division  of  Statistics  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  covers  a  total  of  905 
representative  establishments  in  the  va¬ 
rious  lines  of  industry  from  all  sections 
of  the  State.  Approximately  140,000 
workers  are  involved,  with  a  payroll  of 
two  and  one-fourth  million  dollars  for 
the  pay  period  ending  nearest  January 
15th.  A  total  decrease  of  2,998  employees 
for  all  905  firms  was  shown,  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  payroll  of 
$103,067. 

The  survey  further  reveals  541  rep¬ 
resentative  establishments  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  classification  carried  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1,801  employees  in  the  two- 
months  comparison,  or  1.4  per  cent  de¬ 


This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


DECEMBER,  1939-JANUARY,  1940 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
EARNINQ8 

Average  Hours 
Per  W eek 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

Jan. 

1940 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Jan. 

1940 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

Jar. 

1940 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

Jan. 

1940 

„  % 
Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

Jan. 

1940 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 

Total . . 

541 

131,360 

-  1.4 

$2,045,391 

-  4.4 

$15.57 

—  3.1 

36.2 

—  3.9 

43.3 

+1.0 

Cotton 1 . 

224 

74,240 

—  .9 

1,066,977 

—  2.5 

14.37 

-  1.6 

36.5 

—  2.9 

39.6 

+  1.6 

Hosiery 1 . 

64 

16,902 

—  1.8 

292,660 

—  5.6 

17.32 

—  3.8 

34  3 

—  3.9 

51.1 

+  + 

Furniture1 _ 

26 

5,493 

-1.1 

83,542 

—  5.9 

15.21 

—  4.8 

40.2 

—  3.8 

37.8 

Silk  and  Rayon  U... 

16 

5,472 

-  1.1 

87,512 

—  7.7 

15.99 

—  6.7 

37.4 

-  4.0 

42.8 

—2.8 

Chewing,  Smoking 

T obacco  &  Snuff. 
Also  Cigarettes1.. 

0 

7,838 

-  .4 

140,836 

— 11  1 

17.97 

—10.7 

30.8 

— 1 1 .3 

58.3 

+  .6 

Lumber 1 . 

34 

3,582 

—  8.7 

44,061 

—17.5 

12.30 

—  9.6 

35.5 

10  1 

34.9 

+1.0 

Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing1 . 

18 

300 

—  2.3 

8,079 

-  7.4 

26.93 

—  5.2 

38.3 

—  2.5 

70.4 

—2.8 

Structural  Clay 
Products _ 

8 

360 

—20.3 

.3,906 

—33.1 

10.67 

—16.1 

32.5 

—  19.7 

28.9 

—2.7 

Other  Manufactur¬ 
ing . . . 

145 

17,173 

-  1.3 

317,818 

—  2.4 

18.51 

—  1.1 

37.6 

—  2.9 

49.4 

+  1.7 

Non-Manufacturing 
Total  - _ _ 

01) 

2,534 

—  6.0 

30,211 

—  5.8 

11 .92 

+  .3 

42.5 

-  .6 

25.8 

—2.3 

Laundries  and  Dry 
Cleaning . 

20 

837 

—  .6 

10,490 

+  2.1 

12.53 

+  2.7 

46.6 

+  2.1 

25.2 

— 2.9 

Ins.  &  Brokerage  3_ 

5 

59 

.0 

1,782 

+  .4 

30.20 

+  .4 

No  man 

hours  re 

ported. 

Mines  and  Quarries 

24 

563 

-15.7 

6,398 

—23.5 

11.36 

—  9.2 

29 . 6 

-13.5 

38.4 

4-5.0 

Other  Non-Mfg..^_. 

20 

1,075 

—  4.6 

11,541 

-  1.0 

10.74 

+  3.9 

50.6 

+  3.5 

19.4 

+  + 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

211 

2,009 

—27.9 

40,972 

—13.9 

15.70 

+19.5 

42.3 

+  13.9 

38.1 

+  0.7 

Wholesale  Trade 
Total _ 

84 

1,327 

-  1.8 

37,796 

—  2.3 

28.48 

—  .5 

42.8 

—  2.0 

68.5 

+2.0 

’  -Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  "Manufacturing"  Group. 
—Includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  etc. 

*-No  manhours  reported  in  this  group. 


crease  over  the  month,  as  compared 
with  a  6.2  per  cent  decrease  for  De¬ 
cember- January  period  of  a  year  ago. 

Non-manufacturing  industries  cov¬ 
ered  364  firms,  with  a  decrease  of  1,197 
employees  and  a  decrease  of  $9,329  in 
non-manufacturing  payrolls. 

131,366  employees  earned  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $15.75  weekly  in  manufacturing 
industries,  while  6,470  employees  earned 
an  average  of  $16'.84  per  week  in  all 
non-manufacturing  industries,  which  in¬ 
cludes  wholesale  and  retail.  The  aver¬ 
age  weekly  wage  for  the  two  classifi¬ 
cations,  manufacturing  and  non-manu¬ 
facturing,  was  $15.62  per  week. 


TREND  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PAYROLLS 


In  a  recent  study  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  statistics,  the  factory  employ¬ 
ment  level  for  1939  was  11.3  per  cent 
above  that  of  a  year  ago  and  the  pay¬ 
roll  level  was  20.6  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  the  previous  year  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  North  Carolina  showed  an 
increase  of  10.2  per  cent  in  employment 
in  manufacturing  industries  and  19.1 
per  cent  increase  in  payrolls.  The 
national  study  revealed  that  although 
the  net  gain  in  factory  employment  in 
November  was  slight — about  17,000 
wage-earners,  or  .2  per  cent — it  was 


noteworthy  in  that  it  marked  the  sixth 
consecutive  monthly  employment  in¬ 
crease  and  was  in  contrast  with  an  ex¬ 
pected  seasonal  decline  of  1.9  per  cent. 
North  Carolina  showed  an  increase  for 
five  consecutive  months  in  employment, 
but  in  December  employment  was  .4 
per  cent  lower  than  that  of  November. 
However,  for  all  six  consecutive  months 
payrolls  showed  an  increase  in  this 
State. 


New  System  Laundry,  Leaksville,  has 
installed  ten  new  prosperty  presses 
equipped  with  latest  safety  devices.  This 
company  is  always  on  the  alert  in  ac¬ 
cident-prevention  and  they  have  all  im¬ 
proved  safety  equipment. 


Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections  Expands 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
these  laws. 

The  inspectors  are  in  their  headquar¬ 
ters  each  Saturday  morning  and  may 
be  reached  there  for  consultation  and 
information  concerning  the  provisions  of 
both  State  and  Federal  laws  or  any 
special  problem  which  may  arise.  The 
Department  is  anxious  for  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  to  communicate 
with  these  inspectors  at  any  time  that 
they  may  be  of  assistance  to  them. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


QUALIFYING  EXAMINATIONS 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Qualifying  examinations  for  employees 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Commission  will  be  held 
soon  for  those  employees  who  did  not 
take  the  examinations  about  a  year  ago 
or  for  those  who  failed  to  pass  these 
tests. 

The  Social  Security  Board  is  requiring 
employees  of  State  divisions  who  handle 
Social  Security  work  to  qualify  under  a 
merit  examination.  On  advice  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hoey,  the  Commission  has  agreed 
to  the  examinations,  although  a  State 
law  was  enacted  a  short  time  before 
the  date  for  last  year’s  examination 
which  provided  that  the  Commission 
might  certify  any  employees  who  had 
given  satisfactory  service  for  six  months 
as  having  passed  the  test.  Because  of 
that  law,  several  employees  did  not  take 
the  examinations. 

The  requirement  does  not  apply  to  the 
Employment  Service  Division,  nor  is  the 
examination  open  to  any  who  were  not 
employees  on  November  1,  1939,  when 
the  Social  Security  Board  adopted  its 
resolution.  It  is  a  qualifying  examina¬ 
tion  for  employees  and  not  an  open  com¬ 
petitive  examination.  The  date  will  be 
announced  soon. 

Now  in  New  Building 

Finally,  after  some  delays,  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  two  main  divisions  have  moved 
into  the  new  “Caswell  Office  Building” 
on  Caswell  Square,  at  Jones  and  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Streets.  The  final  moving  was 
done  the  last  week  in  January. 

The  two  Commissioners,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Powell  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Spil¬ 
man  (Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  remains  in  the 
Agricultural  Building),  occupy  front  of¬ 
fices  on  the  first  floor,  while  the  two 
main  division  directors,  E.  W.  Price  and 
R.  Mayne  Albright,  other  executive  of¬ 
ficials  and  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
Employment  Service  Division,  are  on  the 
first  or  main  floor.  The  Unemployment 
Compensation  Division’s  various  activi¬ 
ties  are  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
and  in  the  basement. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration, 
under  Administrator  C.  C.  McGinnis,  has 
now  moved  into  the  building  and  occu¬ 
pies  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the 
five-story  and  basement  building. 

Benefits  Pass  $13,000,009 

Benefits  to  unemployed  woi'kers  in 
North  Carolina  since  payments  started 
in  January,  1938,  have  now  reached  and 
passed  the  $13,000,000  mark.  Through 
February  9th,  the  benefit  payments  in 
the  two  years,  one  month  and  nine  days, 
amounted  to  $12,998,235.38,  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  which — $202,513.35 
through  January  1940 — had  gone  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  other  States  who  had  previously 
established  work  records  and  benefit 
rights  through  work  in  North  Carolina. 

Receipts  for  the  North  Carolina  fund 
through  February  9th  reached  $32,150,- 
715.14,  of  which  $31, 466, 753.01  was  in 
contributions  from  liable  employers  and 
$683,961.53  was  in  interest  credited  to 
the  State  fund  on  the  balance  maintained 
in  the  United  States  Treasury. 


SPECIAL  PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Within  recent  months,  the  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  has  inaugurated  a  new 
applicant  clearance  service  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals  who  by  rea¬ 
son  of  unusual  qualifications  are  able  to 
meet  the  best  competition  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket  affords. 

Two  criteria  determine  whether  or 
not  an  applicant  is  eligible  for  the  new 
clearance  service:  He  must  be  at  or  near 
the  top  in  his  field  with  respect  to  train¬ 
ing,  record  of  performance  and  em¬ 
ployer  recommendations;  it  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  time  of  registration 
that  the  local  labor  market  cannot  then 
or  is  not  likely  in  the  immediate  future 
to  absorb  a  worker  of  his  peculiar  oc¬ 
cupational  classification.  The  last  requi¬ 
site  need  not  be  considered  if  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  primarily  interested  in  seek¬ 
ing  opportunities  outside  his  own  com¬ 
munity  or  State. 

Information  regarding  a  “special  ap¬ 
plicant”  is  recorded  on  a  card  the  same 
size  as  regular  Employment  Service  reg¬ 
istration  blanks,  but  different  in  form 
and  bright  red  in  color.  A  copy  of  this 
is  placed  in  the  active  files  of  all  em¬ 
ployment  offices  serving  areas  believed 
to  offer  the  individual  best  employment 
advantages.  Cards  may  be  forwarded 
to  local  offices  in  North  Carolina,  to 
some  or  all  State  offices  throughout  the 
Nation,  or  to  offices  in  certain  towns  of 
the  United  States  where  a  particular  in¬ 
dustry  is  centered. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  applicant  cards  issued  to  date. 
Seven  of  these  were  for  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  textiles:  A  weaver 
trained  in  the  vocational  schools  of 
Germany;  the  superintendent  of  a  weav¬ 
ing  department;  a  preparation  superin¬ 
tendent;  a  young  mechanical  inspector 
with  B.  S.  degrees  in  textile  and  elec¬ 
trical  engineering,  and  three  textile  fac¬ 
tory  managers,  one  of  whom  was  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate  with  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  rayon  and  celanese  plants. 

One  of  the  three  clerical  workers 
listed  on  the  special  applicant  roster 
holds  a  B.  S.  degree  in  commerce,  with 
majors  in  marketing  and  advertising. 
Another  has  had  nine  years’  experience 
in  court  reporting  and  legal  stenog- 
raphy. 

Of  the  engineers  who  have  made  use 
of  the  special  service  one  has  served  as 
civil  engineer  on  highway  construction 
projects  and  as  superintendent  of  a 
mine.  A  twenty-six  year  old  sanitary 
engineer  with  graduate  work  to  his 
credit,  who  for  three  years  was  assistant 
engineer  and  supervisor  of  _  shell-fish 
sanitation  for  the  State,  is  listed. 

A  young  Negro,  educated  at  Talle- 
dega  College,  Alabama,  and  A.  &  T. 
College,  Greensboro,  has  sought  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  administrative  secretarial  work 
through  the  clearance  method.  He  is 
fitted  for  his  chosen  profession  by  special 
training  in  religious  education,  physical 
education  and  leadership  guidance,  and 
also  by  work  experience  in  an  industrial 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

1  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer—— 
January,  1940 

Letters  Written  .  309 

Folders  Reviewed  .  39) 

Examinations  .  .  .  ’  05 

Hospitalization  . 21 

Office  Interviews  jq 

Appeared  Before  Rating  Board . 

New  Cases  Handled .  59 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  gg 

Total  Cases  Handled .  422 

Compensation  . 39 

Increased  Compensation  .  $1,371.40 

Back  Compensation  .  . $3^0 12.94 


WORKWEEK  TAKEN  AS  UNIT 
IN  WAGE-HOUR  CALCU¬ 
LATION 


Any  employer  not  covered  by  a  Wage 
Order,  who  pays  his  employees  at  least 
$12.60  for  a  42-hour  workweek,  will  be 
considered  to  be  complying  with  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  For  enforcement 
purposes  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
is  adopting  a  weekly,  rather  than  an 
hourly,  basis  of  determining  whether  an 
employer  has  complied  with  the  law. 

The  principles  announced  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  are  equally  applicable  to  employees 
in  industries  for  which  Wage  Orders 
have  been  issued,  as  well  as  to  em¬ 
ployees  under  the  30-cent  minimum 
wage  rates  now  in  effect  for  employees 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
commerce.  The  Administrator  has  thus 
far  issued  Wage  Orders  setting  mini¬ 
mum  rates  at  40  cents  in  the  millinery 
industry,  32%  cents  in  the  textile  and 
seamless  hosiery  industries,  and  40  cents 
in  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  industry. 
Applying  the  opinion  to  an  employee 
in  the  millinery  industry  for  example, 
an  employer  who  pays  his  employees 
at  least  $16.80  for  a  42-hour  workweek 
will  be  deemed  in  compliance  with  the 
law.  The  position  of  the  Division  is 
contained  in  a  release  from  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INDUSTRIAL  PAPERS  EN¬ 
JOYED  BY  DEPARTMENT 


The  several  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  published  by  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  received  by  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  are  appreciated.  They  are  not 
only  splendid  reading  material,  but  they 
represent  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  time 
in  their  composition.  One  of  the  out¬ 
standing  denotations  of  these  magazines 
is  the  splendid  employer-employee  rela¬ 
tions  that  must  exist  in  these  establish¬ 
ments  to  accomplish  such  a  project.  The 
Labor  Department  wishes  to  compliment 
the  employers  and  the  employees  on 
their  editorial  success. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  national  affiliation. 

At  present,  a  feature  writer  and  for¬ 
mer  college  editor  is  making  use  of  the 
new  clearance  service  in  an  effort  to 
find  employment  in  magazine  publish¬ 
ing,  newspaper  or  publicity  work.  As 
a  student,  his  articles  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  some  of  the  Nation’s  fore¬ 
most  editors  and  authors.  The  young 
journalist  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
one  of  North  Carolina’s  daily  papei-s; 
he  is  interested  in  and  adept  at  trans¬ 
lating  economic  and  social  issues  into 
popular,  understandable  language. 
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January  Building  Permits 

_ _ Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  — - 


Reports  on  building  construction  in  the  21  principal  cities  of  North  Carolina,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  10.000,  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  permits  issued  of  33.7  per  cent,  and  a 
decline  of  30.6  per  cent  in  estimated  cost  when  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year.  A 
comparison  of  the  January  1940  reports  with  the  December  1939  reports  show  a  decline  of  30.5 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  permits  issued,  and  51.7  per  cent  in  the  total  estimated  cost. 

A  comparison  of  the  estimated  cost  of  residential  building  and  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  with  the  same  period  of  last  year  shows  a  gain  of  26.4  per  cent  and  142.3  per  cent,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  only  gain  in  January  1940  over  December  1939  was  a  215.3  per  cent  increase 
in  estimated  cost  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs.  ,  ..  . 

There  were  permits  issued  in  the  21  cities  for  126  residential  buildings,  47  non-residential 
buildings  and  159  permits  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  all 
construction  work  for  the  month  was  $1,143,001. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JANUARY  1939  AND  JANUARY  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

January 

1939 

January 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

January 

1039 

January 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . - . . . . . 

501 

332 

—33.7 

$1,646,124 

$1,143,001 

—30.6 

Residential  buildings.. . 

179 

126 

— 29.  G 

577,856 

730,390 

+26.4 

Non-residential  buildings . . 

70 

47 

—32.0 

952,608 

132,386 

—86  1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . . . 

252 

159 

—36.9 

115,660 

280,225 

+142.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  DECEMBER  1939  AND  JANUARY  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

December 

1939 

January 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

December 

1939 

January 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . — . - . 

478 

332 

—30.5 

$2,366,105 

$1,143,001 

—  51.7 

Residential  buildings . 

230 

126 

—45.2 

1,843,903 

730.390 

—  60.4 

Non-residential  buildings . 

71 

47 

—33.8 

433,331 

132,386 

—  69.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . . . 

177 

159 

—10.2 

88,871 

280,225 

+215.3 

TYPE  OF  JANUARY  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Buildings  for  Which 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Pvesidential  buildings: 

1 - family  dwelling^ . .  105  §  270,840 

2- family  dwellings .  17  28,800 

Multi-family  dwellings  (three  or  more 

families) . . .  3  11, 750 

Hotels .  1  410,000 


Total  new  residential  buildings .  126  $  730,390 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops . . .  3  $  4,165 

Garages,  public . 2  4,575 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) . . — . . . . . .  21  2,501 

Gasoline  and  service  stations . . .  7  *  35,100 

Public  Works  and  Utilities . . . 1  4,480 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractor’s  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc . 2  1 , 125 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings _  11  80,440 


Total  new  non-residential  buildings 47  S  132,386 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings.. . .  102  $  58,656 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings . .  2  2,532 

On  non-residential  buildings.- .  55  210,037 


Total  additions,  alterations  ard  repairs..  150  $  280,225 


West  Durham  Lumber  Company,  Dur¬ 
ham,  has  recently  completed  ultra-mod¬ 
ern  offices  and  display  room  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  two-story  warehouse. 
The  plant  covers  approximately  three 
acres  and  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
building  material  companies  in  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the  country. 


SUMMARY  OF  JANUARY  1940  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  January  1939  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
Jan.,  1940* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-besidbntial 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

January 

1939 

January 

1940 

January 

1939 

January 

1940 

January 

1939 

January 

1940 

January 

1939 

January 

1940 

January 

1939 

January 

1940 

Total . . . .  . . 

105 

$279,840 

$577,856 

$730,390 

279 

150 

$952,608 

$132,386 

$115+60 

$280,225 

$1,646,124 

$1,143+01 

Asheville . . . 

1 

2,500 

3,250 

2,500 

1 

1 

365,130 

21,150 

7,719 

9,855 

376, 099 

33,505 

•Charlotte . 

23 

84,440 

113,396 

509,340 

27 

39 

24,412 

3,345 

21,165 

16+20 

158,973 

529,605 

Concord . 

1 

3,500 

10,550 

3,500 

10 

1 

7  000 

3,250 

20,800 

3,500 

Durham . . 

6 

25,150 

55+85 

35,050 

31 

18 

4, 650 

975 

1 , 000 

4,200 

61 , 235 

40,225 

2 

5 , 900 

9,600 

5,900 

5 

9 

25 

1 , 500 

9,700 

7, 425 

Fayetteville . . 

9 

12,700 

8,225 

12,700 

9 

9 

1,000 

19,750 

5,785 

22,515 

15+10 

54,965 

Gastonia . 

2 

3,500 

4,000 

3,500 

2 

2 

11,000 

15,00(1 

3,500 

Goldsboro . 

2 

6,000 

O’  725 

6,000 

8 

9 

5  200 

100 

2,500 

9,825 

13,700 

•Greensboro  . .  . 

8 

18,650 

48,000 

21,650 

25 

14 

645 

75 

16,960 

75,888 

65,605 

97,613 

High  Point . 

2 

3,950 

18,875 

3,950 

13 

2 

1 , 690 

17,266 

12,709 

19,229 

33,274 

40,445 

Kinston . 

9 

14,500 

30, 700 

14,500 

11 

C) 

987  ??5 

2,000 

319,925 

14,500 

New  Bern . . . 

i 

500 

500 

1 

1 ' 600 

4  500 

3,250 

4,850 

5,000 

Raleigh . 

9 

32,000 

16,000 

32,000 

8 

9 

153+00 

50 

3,586 

8,750 

173,480 

40,800 

Rocky  Mount . . . 

4 

7,450 

122,250 

7,450 

66 

4 

5,950 

4+25 

5+00 

5,735 

134, 100 

17,210 

Salisbury.. . . . 

3 

11,600 

18,750 

11,600 

6 

3 

.3,950 

75 

3,250 

6,200 

25,950 

17,875 

Shelby . 

5 

16,800 

11,775 

16,800 

•  8 

5 

2,250 

8,480 

670 

350 

14,695 

25,630 

Statesville- . 

6,000 

3 

6,000 

Thomas  ville . 

2 

2,100 

3,400 

2, 100 

3 

2 

3,400 

2, 100 

Wilmington . . 

9  618 

2  150 

33,532 

2,518 

35.682 

•Wilson . . . 

9,150 

21 , 700 

9,150 

4 

7 

44  600 

1 , 300 

24, 150 

53,650 

Winston-Salem . 

9 

19+50 

72+75 

26,200 

42 

17 

78,438 

'820 

27+16 

73+51 

177,529 

100+71 

•  1 -family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  "New  Residential  Buildings.” 

t  Charlotte  led  in  all  construction,  and  in  new  residential,  Wilson  in  non-residential  and  Greensboro  in  additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 


Lumberton  Vies  With  Hickory  for 
Lead  in  Smaller  Towns 


January  Building  construction  reports  show 
that  Hickory  takes  honors  for  first  place  in  the 
reporting  group  of  smaller  towns,  with  Lum¬ 
berton  the  close  runner-up.  Hickory’s  total 


estimated  cost  of  $17,150  gives  her  a  margin 
of  $950  over  Lumberton’s  total  of  $16,250. 

Twenty-seven  towns  reported  this  month, 
with  an  aggregate  total  of  $146,817  for  the  73 
permits  issued.  These  figures  also  show  that 
permits  were  issued  for  a  total  of  41  new  resi¬ 
dential  buildings  at  $84,350;  11  new  ncn-resi- 
dential  buildings  at  $39,085,  and  21  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs  at  $23,382. 


The  following  towns  reported:  Asheboro, 
Bessemer  City,  Burlington,  Clinton,  Edenton, 
Forest  City,  Hamlet,  Hickory,  Kings  Mountain, 
Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lumberton,  Monroe,  Moores- 
ville,  Morehead  City,  Morganton,  Mount  Airy, 
Newton.  North  Wilkesboro,  Reidsville,  Sanford, 
Smithfield,  Southern  Pines,  Spencer,  Spindale, 
Tarboro,  Washington. 


Miss  Mary  Thornton  Order  Lib 
University  of  N  C 
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Child  Labor  in  North  Carolina  Shows  Marked 

Improvement 


y £aOS- 

(  pergen  r/iQe  of  all  /voNons.'X- n,  enter  >* o  au 
INDUSTRIES,  BoTM  PaRT~T"AE  A"D  /JEOULAR  > fit 
Hour h  .Carolina  '939  • 


EVEN  before  Federal  legislation  was  enacted  setting  mini¬ 
mum  standards  for  the  employment  of  minors  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  North  Carolina  had  regulated  and  mini¬ 
mized  the  standards  for  employment  of  her  minors.  While 
the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  apply  only  to  industries  producing  goods  for  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  the  North  Carolina  Child-Labor  Law  covers 
all  minors  engaged  in  local  industries 
which  do  not  cross  State  lines,  as  well 
as  her  children  employed  in  interstate 
commerce  and  working  within  the  State. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  last 
decade  that  child  labor  has  followed 
closely  the  general  trend  of  adult  em¬ 
ployment,  except  where  some  legal  re¬ 
striction  has  interfered  with  that  trend. 

During  the  business  depression  of  the 
early  1930’s  the  number  of  child  workers 
fell  off  rapidly.  At  this  time,  Federal 
legislation  was  provided,  setting  a  basic 
minimum  of  sixteen  years  for  employ¬ 
ment,  and,  although  business  was  stead¬ 
ily  improving,  there  was  an  extremely 
small  number  of  children  under  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  employed  in  business 
and  commerce.  After  these  regulations 
were  declared  invalid,  being  a  part  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  Code,  and  were  removed, 
the  number  of  employed  children  again 
increased.  Thus,  the  child  labor  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  vitally  affected  by  the 
far-reaching  economic  and  industrial 
changes  of  the  past  decade. 

There  are  many  factors  which  are 
responsible  for  the  changes  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  children  are  employed. 

but,  excluding  child-labor  legislation  and  employment  op¬ 
portunities,  public  opinion,  which  is  reflected  in  child-labor 
legislation,  is  the  background  for  our  improved  trends  in 
the  child-labor  situation.  For  some  years  the  conviction 
has  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  it  is 
socially  wasteful  to  allow  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  to  leave  school  for  work.  A  generation  ago,  fourteen 
was  considered  and  generally  accepted  as  the  minimum  age 
for  the  entrance  of  children  into  industry.  With  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression  of  the  early  1930’s  providing  a  scarcity  of 
employment,  and  the  increasing  realization  of  the  need  for 
a  better  trained  citizenry  in  order  to  meet  the  complex 
social  problems  of  the  present  day,  public  opinion  became 
molded  to  the  need  of  a  better  equipped,  better  trained 
and  higher  qualified  generation  to  cope  with  the  existing 
changes  in  society.  The  increasing  number  of  children  at¬ 
tending  school  beyond  the  seventh  grade  indicates  a  change 
in  the  social  pattern  that  has  undoubtedly  decreased  the 
number  of  children  entering  employment.  Today  approxi¬ 
mately  185,000  children  are  enrolled  in  high  schools  in  North 
Carolina,  while  less  than  10,000  certificates  of  employment  have 


f'lT*  Us  0CCUWr/0««L.  our  RiOoT/on  OF  'Anyone 

CNrCR/NG*  Alt  l«Oii$Tfli*S.8on'  PART-7,f*E. 
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been  issued  to  minors,  ages  12-17  years,  inclusive,  during  1939. 

The  North  Carolina  law  provides  that  before  any  minor 
shall  be  employed  in  any  gainful  occupation,  he  must  first 
obtain  a  certificate  of  employment.  This  certificate  must 
contain  the  employer’s  promise  of  work,  and  set  forth  the 
specific  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which  he  intends  to 
employ  the  minor,  as  well  as  the  hours  per  day  and  the 
days  per  week  which  the  minor  shall 
be  working.  There  must  be  evidence  of 
age  showing  that  the  minor  is  of  the 
age  required  by  the  Law.  A  statement  of 
physical  fitness  is  required  from  a  phy¬ 
sician,  stating  that  the  minor  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  is  either  phy¬ 
sically  able  to  be  employed  in  any  legal 
occupation,  or  that  he  is  physically  fit 
to  be  employed  under  specific  limitations 
specified  in  the  statement.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  school  which  the  minor  last 
attended  must  sign  a  school  record  giv¬ 
ing  the  educational  status  of  the  minor. 
These  statements  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  certificate  of  employment  of  the 
minor,  giving  his  name,  age,  address, 
occupation  and  hours  to  be  worked,  and 
specifying  whether  the  work  is  to  be 
part-time  or  regular,  and  must  be  is¬ 
sued  and  signed  by  the  County  or  City 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conditions  and  form 
which  are  at  present  prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

During  1939,  approximately  9,090  chil¬ 
dren  heretofore  unemployed  entered  busi¬ 
ness  and  commerce  for  the  first  time. 

As  is  graphically  shown,  there  were 
more  sixteen  year  old  girls  entering  industry  as  a  whole 
than  any  other  age  or  sex.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that 
because  the  mortality  rate  for  the  male  infant  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  substantially  higher  than  the  female  infant  mor¬ 
tality  rate,  a  higher  total  of  girls  reach  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  than  do  boys.  Too,  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  em¬ 
ployment  of  girls  of  this  age  than  for  boys  of  this  or  any 
other  age,  in  mercantile  establishments  of  the  variety  store 
type,  as  is  graphically  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Of  the  9.9  per  cent  total  of  newsboys  shown  in  Figure  2,  twelve 
and  thirteen  year  old  boys,  comprise  only  13.0  per  cent  of  this 
whole.  Textile  manufacturing,  which  shows  36.6  per  cent  of 
the  total,  includes  cotton,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  woolen, 
silk  and  rayon  and  textile  products.  Miscellaneous  manu¬ 
facturing  includes  tobacco  manufacturing,  bakeries,  canneries, 
and  other  miscellaneous  manufacturing.  The  12.0  per  cent 
represented  in  the  component  part  marked  “other  miscel¬ 
laneous"  includes  warehouse,  office,  restaurant,  amusement, 
caddies,  messenger  boys  and  other  miscellaneous  occu¬ 
pations. 
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CHEERFUL  LABOR  NEWS 
BREAKS  ON  PAGE  ONE 


To  the  casual  eye  of  the  newspaper 
reader  it  would  seem  that  labor  rela¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  are  in  a 
state  of  extreme  turmoil.  Scanning  the 
headlines  one  is  apt  to  think  of  Labor 
only  in  terms  of  “peaceful”  picketing 
and  “slow-downs.” 

For  labor  strife,  like  crime,  is  news. 
While  the  smooth,  friendly  labor  rela¬ 
tions  obtaining  in  most  American  in¬ 
dustries— and  especially  those  of  North 
Carolina — are  of  the  commonplace; 
therefore,  they  are  rarely  publicized 
on  Page  One. 

But  it  was  “news,”  after  a  fashion, 
when  an  item  appeared  recently  con¬ 
cerning  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Company’s 
decision  to  grant  its  workers  summer 
vacations — and  with  pay!  This  type  of 
holiday  has  usually  been  granted  only 
to  the  white-collar  worker,  who,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  generally  the  first  to  be 
“cut”  in  times  of  Depression.  -  Then,  he 
takes  it  like  a  man,  talks  wisely  of 
“business  trends” — and  trims  his  cuffs. 
But  he  is  apt  to  get  that  Vacation  which 
comes  as  a  Godsend  once  a  year  and 
furnishes  a  needed  break  in  the  hum¬ 
drum  business  we  know  as  Life. 

Conditions  permitting,  the  vacation- 
with-pay  procedure  might  well  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  all  industries.  In  the  long  run, 
the  cost  of  these  vacations  is  apt  to  be 
repaid  many  fold.  Just  as  a  minute’s 
rest  between  rounds  sends  the  battered 
pugilist  back  to  the  wars  with  renewed 
vigor — so  a  week’s  respite  can  send  a 
worker  back  to  his  job  with  added  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  alertness.  Which,  in  the 
end,  means  dollars  and  cents  to  his 
employer. 

And  the  good-will  engendered  by  these 
(temporary)  vacations  cannot  be  dis¬ 
counted.  It  is  often  worth  to  the 
employer  many  times  the  amount  of 
money  the  holidays  cost. 


Major  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Mr.  W.  0.  Ash, 
Director  Region  15,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
visited  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor  on  March  18th  and  conferred 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  re¬ 
garding  the  administration  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY,  1940 


No 

Average  Weekly 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Earnings 

Per  Week 

Earnings 

Firms 

Per  Man 

INDUSTRIES 

Report- 

Num- 

% 

% 

% 

Num- 

% 

Amount 

% 

ing 

ber 

Change 

Amount 

Change 

Amount 

Change 

ber 

Change 

(Cents) 

Change 

Feb. 

Over 

Feb. 

Over 

Feb. 

Over 

Feb. 

Over 

Feb. 

Over 

1940 

Month 

1940 

Month 

1940 

Month 

1940 

Month 

1940 

Month 

Manufacturing 

Total . 

571 

138,602 

.0 

$2,216,532 

+  1.9 

$15.99 

+  2.0 

36.4 

+  1.3 

44.2 

+  .6 

Cotton  _ _ 

222 

73,308 

+  .1 

1,047,580 

+  1.3 

14.29 

+  1.2 

36.5 

+  .5 

39.3 

+  .7 

Hosiery 1 . 

83 

24,578 

+  .5 

465,794 

+  6.4 

18.95 

+  5.8 

35.4 

+  4.5 

54.0 

+1.2 

Furniture 1 . . 

25 

5,495 

+  .5 

85,328 

+  2.4 

15.5? 

+  1.8 

41.1 

+  2.3 

37.7 

—  .6 

Silk  and  Ravon 1.... 

17 

4,825 

—3.2 

73,888 

—  5.8 

15.31 

—  2.7 

36.6 

—  2.4 

41.9 

—  .3 

Chewing,  Smoking 

Tobacco  &  Snuff. 

Also  Cigarettes 

6 

7,788 

—  .6 

144,482 

+  2.6 

18.55 

+  3.3 

31.8 

+  3.1 

58.3 

+  .1 

Lumber 1 . 

35 

3,484 

—  .4 

44,676 

+  2.1 

12.82 

+  2.6 

37.4 

+  3.5 

34.4 

—1.5 

Printing  and  Pub- 

lishing1 . 

20 

471 

+  .4 

12,273 

+  .5 

26.05 

.0 

37.0 

+  .8 

70.5 

—  .8 

Structural  Clay 

Products . 

7 

311 

+9.9 

3,551 

+45.7 

11.41 

+32.5 

36.7 

+23.8 

29.6 

+2.6 

Other  Manufactur- 

ing . 

156 

18,342 

-  .1 

338,960 

—  .6 

18.47 

—  .6 

37.5 

—  .3 

49.4 

—  .3 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total2 _ 

76 

2,936 

.0 

35,332 

+  7.4 

12.03 

+  7.4 

43.6 

+  5.7 

27.6 

+3.9 

Laundries  and  Dry 

Cleaning . 

10 

253 

+  -4 

3,730 

+  1.6 

14.74 

+  1.2 

45.1 

—  8.4 

32.6 

+4.0 

Ins.  &  Brokerage3.. 

3 

33 

—2.9 

1,168 

4"  -4 

35.39 

+  3.5 

No  ma 

n  hours 

reported. 

;  Mines  and  Quarries 

24 

682 

—2.6 

9,098 

+18.0 

13.34 

+21.2 

35.0 

+23.0 

38.1 

—1.5 

Other  Non-Mfg _ 

39 

1,968 

+  .9 

21,336 

+  4.8 

10.84 

+  3.9 

47.6 

+  .5 

23.8 

+4.0 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

195 

2,857 

+4.4 

43,306 

+  1.4 

15.15 

—  2.9 

41.6 

—  2.3 

38.1 

—1.7 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . 

93 

1,307 

—  .3 

38,780 

+  .2 

29.67 

+  .5 

43.8 

—  .1 

70.0 

+  .6 

'-Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “Manufacturing”  Group. 
^Includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  etc. 

*-No  man  hours  reported  in  this  group. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem — Effective  January  1,  1940,  this 
company  established  a  vacation  with 
pay  policy  for  eligible  hourly  and  piece¬ 
work  employees. 

Davis  Full-Fashioned  Hosiery  Mills, 
Inc.,  Greenville,  has  started  work  on  a 
$15,000  addition,  housing  dyeing,  finish¬ 
ing  and  boxing  operations.  Approxi¬ 
mately  75  persons  will  be  added  to  the 
present  payroll,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
expand  the  knitting  facilities  in  the 
near  future. 

New  Industry  in  Charlotte — The  Day- 
ton  Rubber  Company  proposes  to  start 
immediately  a  rubber  products  industry, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
in  Charlotte.  There  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  200  persons  employed,  with  a 
weekly  payroll  of  not  less  than  $6,000, 
or  between  $300,000  and  $400,000  an¬ 
nually.  The  company  will  be  financed 
with  foreign  capital. 

Nation’s  Placements — Out  of  a  total  of 
more  than  220,000  placements  by  the 
Employment  Service  during  January, 
196,000  were  in  jobs  with  private  em¬ 
ployers.  This  number  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  January  in  the  history  of 
the  Service.  More  than  one  and  one-half 
million  applications  for  work  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  public  employment  offices 
during  the  month,  an  increase  of  23 
per  cent  over  December  and  nearly  12 
per  cent  higher  than  the  number  re¬ 
ceived  in  January  1939. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

Inspections 

Reports  from  the  inspectors  in  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 
show  115  establishments  inspected,  3 
compliance  visits  made  and  272  confer¬ 
ences  held  during  the  month  of  February. 
The  number  of  employees  in  the  estab¬ 
lishments  inspected  totaled  3,378. 

The  total  number  of  violations  reported 
for  the  month  was  133.  Orders  were 
issued  to  correct  41  safety  code  viola¬ 
tions,  26  sanitation,  13  hour  law,  12  fail¬ 
ures  to  post  time  records,  3  child  labor, 
2  failures  to  provide  proper  drinking- 
water  facilities  and  34  miscellaneous 
violations. 

During  February  the  inspectors  per¬ 
sonally  investigated  16  complaints  that 
were  received  by  the  Department.  These 
complaints  involved  6  cafes  and  dining 
rooms,  3  drug  stores,  2  knitting  mills, 

2  lumber  companies,  1  mirror  manufac¬ 
turing  company,  1  meat  packing  com¬ 
pany  and  1  variety  store.  Six  of  the 
complaints  concerned  men  working  ex¬ 
cessive  daily  or  weekly  hours  or  both, 

3  men  and  women  working  excessive 
daily  or  weekly  hours  or  both,  5  insani¬ 
tary  working  conditions,  1  that  minors 
were  working  where  beer  was  sold  and 
1  complaint  alleged  that  1  establishment 
was  working  women  excessive  hours 
both  daily  and  weekly  hours,  working 
a  female  minor  in  an  establishment  sell- 

continued  on  Page  3) 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mbs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shdford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

_ E-  W.  Price,  Director _  R.  Maynb  Albright,  Director 


TEACHERS  NOT  PROTECTED 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

North  Carolina  teachers  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  State  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Law  and  would  not  be  eligible 
for  unemployment  benefits  during  the 
three  or  four  months  of  school  vaca¬ 
tions  in  the  summer,  if  they  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  law,  Chairman  Charles  G. 
Powell  states,  replying  to  inquiries  in 
recent  weeks. 

Teachers  are  State  employees  and  as 
such  are  classed  with  all  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  governmental  agencies,  do¬ 
mestic  workers  and  a  few  smaller  classes 
of  workers  who  are  specifically  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Even 
if  they  were  included,  they  would  not 
be  eligible  for  benefits  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  months  because  of  an 
amendment  to  the  State  law,  adopted  in 
1939,  which  provides  for  “seasonal”  em¬ 
ployment,  and  specifies  that  seasonal 
workers  are  not  eligible  for  benefits 
after  the  season  for  their  type  of  work 
ends,  but  may  draw  benefits  if  other¬ 
wise  eligible,  if  unemployed  during  the 
season. 

Teachers  are  protected  by  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Law  and  may  draw 
benefits  as  the  result  of  loss  of  time 
from  accidents  arising  out  of  or  in  the 
course  of  their  work  and  teachers  may 
be  brought  under  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Law  in  the  future,  through 
action  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Baseball  Players — Yes  and  No 

Baseball  players  may  or  may  not  be 
subject  to  the  State  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Law.  The  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  has  held  both 
ways  with  different  sets  of  conditions. 
If  professional  ball  players  “work”  for 
twenty  weeks  in  a  year,  and  more  than 
the  minimum  of  eight  “workers”  is  re¬ 
quired  for  a  team,  then  the  club  owners 
are  required  to  pay  contributions  on 
their  salaries  to  the  State  Commission, 
and  the  players,  becoming  unemployed 
“during  the  season,”  may  be  eligible 
for  benefits.  Under  this  State’s  law,  they 
would  be  eligible  “during  the  season,” 
if  otherwise  meeting  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  but  not  after  the  season  ends. 
Some  States  do  not  have  this  season 
restriction,  and  players  would  be  eligible 
in  such  States  after  the  season  ends. 

In  a  recent  decision,  the  Commission 
held  that  ball  clubs  of  Greenville,  Kin¬ 
ston,  New  Bern  and  Snow  Hill,  in  the 
Coastal  Plains  Baseball  League,  are  not 
liable,  as  they  operated  only  eighteen 
weeks,  when  twenty  is  required.  Train¬ 
ing  weeks,  when  players  draw  no  pay, 
were  excluded. 

Benefits  Paid  in  Other  States 

Of  the  in  unemployment 

benefits  paid  by  the  State  Commission 
through  February  1940,  $217,187.56  was 
distributed  to  former  North  Carolina 
workers  through  forty-three  other  States 
in  which  they  were  residing  while  draw¬ 
ing  benefits.  Such  workers  established 
wage  credits  while  at  work  in  this  State, 
later  moved  to  another  State,  became 
unemployed  and  filed  claims  and  were 
paid  benefits  from  this  State. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
STUDIES  WORKERS 
AND  JOBS 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Demands  of  new  and  expanding  North 
Carolina  industries,  as  well  as  increased 
use  of  employment  offices  by  employers 
of  the  State,  have  prompted  the  Service 
to  place  a  renewed  emphasis  on  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  occupational  research. 

Occupational  research  is  based  on  a 
desire  to  assist  applicants  who  come  to 
the  State  Employment  Service  to  find 
not  “just  a  job,”  but  the  type  of  work 
for  which  they  are  best  suited.  The  in¬ 
formation  gathered  in  concentrated  re¬ 
search  will  also  become  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  assist  local  offices  in 
referring  only  the  best  qualified,  most 
experienced  workers  for  job  vacancies. 

The  program  of  occupational  research 
now  under  way  in  this  State  is  branch¬ 
ing  out  in  two  directions:  It  is  concerned 
with  an  analysis  of  the  worker  and  an 
analysis  of  the  job.  To  help  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  personnel  make  the 
most  of  these  studies,  Karl  P.  Wirth 
and  Nicholas  L.  Martucci  have  been 
sent  to  North  Carolina  from  the  Occu¬ 
pational  Analysis  Section  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Washington. 

For  several  years  offices  have  been 
supplied  with  job  descriptions  for  a 
number  of  industries.  Now,  however, 
the  national  organization  has  seen  the 
wisdom  of  allowing  States  to  prepare 
job  descriptions  peculiar  to  their  own 
need,  the  task  to  be  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  trained  experts  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

As  the  first  major  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  job  information,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Employment  Service  pre¬ 
pared  last  fall  and  issued  to  its  local 
offices  “Job  Descriptions  for  the  Full- 
Fashioned  and  Seamless  Hosiery  Indus¬ 
tries.”  This  was  the  work  of  Burling¬ 
ton  staff  members,  employers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  Service  is  turning  its 
attention  at  the  present  time  to  the 
compiling  of  job  descriptions  for  the 
furniture  industry.  This  information, 
when  completed,  will  be  presented  in 
non-technical  language  explaining  what 
a  worker  does,  how  he  does  it,  and  the 
skills  and  qualifications  required  for  suc¬ 
cessful  performance  on  the  job. 

The  second  phase  of  the  occupational 
research  program,  that  of  studying  char¬ 
acteristics  possessed  by  workers  which 
make  for  success  in  various  types  of 
occupations,  will  make  use  of  aptitude 
tests  prepared  by  the  Occupational 
Analysis  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security.  With  the  technical 
assistance  of  Mr.  Martucci,  batteries  of 
clerical  aptitude  tests  have  already  been 
introduced  into  two  offices  of  the  State 
Employment  Service  and  will  later  find 
their  way  into  others. 

As  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se¬ 
curity  develops  and  standardizes  more 
such  aptitude  tests  for  jobs  of  every 
type,  they,  too,  will  be  passed  on  to 
local  offices  to  be  used  as  tools  in  fur¬ 
thering  occupational  counseling  and  vo¬ 
cational  guidance. 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer - 


February,  1940 

Letters  Written  .  441 

Folders  Reviewed  .  218 

Examinations  Secured  .  20 

Hospitalization  .  23 

New  Cases  Handled  .  62 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  294 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  356 

Office  Interviews  .  30 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  154 

Compensation  .  27 

Increased  Compensation  . $1,299.05 

Back  Compensation  . $5,539.24 


Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
ing  beer  and  that  working  conditions 
were  insanitary. 

Out  of  the  16  cases  investigated,  4 
resulted  in  prosecutions,  8  promised  im¬ 
mediate  compliance,  1  was  referred  to 
the  Industrial  Commission  and  3  were 
not  substantiated.  The  4  cases  prose¬ 
cuted  involved  violations  of  the  hour 
law  and  the  child  labor  law.  A  con¬ 
viction  was  secured  in  each  case.  The 
defendants  were  required  to  pay  the 
court  cost  and  were  each  given  a  sus¬ 
pended  sentence. 

Wage  and  Hour 

In  addition  to  the  regular  inspection 
work  previously  carried  on  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
they  are  now  making  routine  inspections 
to  ascertain  compliance  or  non-com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

To  date  a  sufficient  number  of  in¬ 
spections  has  not  been  made  to  de¬ 
termine  just  what  the  routine  inspec¬ 
tion  program  is  destined  to  reveal  or 
uncover.  But,  according  to  the  inspec¬ 
tors’  reports  received  so  far,  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  employers  are  anxious  to 
comply.  In  practically  each  instance 
the  inspector  has  found  that  should 
there  be  irregularities  and  non-com¬ 
pliance,  it  was  because  the  employer  was 
not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  law 
requirements.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  respect  to  methods  of  computation 
of  overtime. 

It  is  most  evident  that  the  employers 
are  welcoming  the  assistance  our  State 
inspectors  are  offering  in  the  way  of 
suggestions  for  record-keeping  and  in¬ 
structions  as  to  how  overtime  should  be 
computed.  The  Employer’s  Digest  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  along  with  a 
letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
has  been  mailed  to  every  manufacturer, 
banking  concern,  wholesale  establish¬ 
ment,  public  utility  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  North  Carolina. 

A  supply  of  the  Worker’s  Pamphlet, 
which  outlines  how  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  affects  the  worker,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  forty-six  Employment 
Service  Offices  located  throughout  North 
Carolina.  One  of  the  mottoes  of  the 
Department  is  “Let  Every  Employer 
Know  What  the  Law  Requirements  Are, 
and  Enforce  the  Law.” 
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February  Building  Permits 

_ _ _ Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - - - 


A  review  of  the  building  reports  of  the  21  cities  in  the  State  with  a  population  of  over  10,000 
shows  that  residential  building  construction  continues  to  lead  all  other  factors  in  building  con¬ 
struction  work  in  North  Carolina.  The  most  significant  increase  revealed  in  the  study  is  the 
per  cent  of  change  shown  in  February  1940  over  the  previous  month  in  the  construction  of  resi¬ 
dential  buildings.  January  1940  shows  126  residences,  while  February  shows  263,  an  increase  of 
108.7  per  cent.  Records  of  the  Department  show  that  the  percentage  of  change  in  February  1939 
over  January  1939  was  8.7  per  cent  increase.  Thus,  residential  building  construction  rose  100 
per  cent  higher  from  January  to  February  1940  than  from  January  to  February  1939. 

The  reports  further  show  an  increase  of  20.4  per  cent  in  the  number  of  permits  issued  in 
February  over  the  number  of  construction  permits  issued  in  the  previous  month.  The  increase 
in  the  expenditure  is  7.4  per  cent,  but  it  is  only  an  increase  of  1.8  per  cent  over  February  1939. 

There  were  263  residential  building  permits  issued  at  a  total  cost  of  $767,844  ;  70  non- 
residential  buildings  at  $167,617,  and  286  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  at  a  total  of  $292,496, 
constituting  a  building  program  for  the  month  of  February  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,227,957  for  the 
619  permits  issued. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  FEBRUARY  1939  AND  FEBRUARY  1940 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  op  Construction 

February 

1939 

February 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

February 

1939 

February 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total- . — . 

514 

619 

+20.4 

$1,206,061 

$1,227,957 

+  1.8 

195 

263 

+34.9 

530,355 

767,844 

+44.8 

87 

70 

—19.5 

444,118 

167,617 

—62.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs - 

232 

286 

+23.3 

231,588 

292,496 

+26.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JANUARY  1940  AND  FEBRUARY  1940 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

January 

1940 

February 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

January 

1940 

February 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . 

332 

619 

+  86.4 

$1,143,001 

$1,227,957 

+  7.4 

126 

263 

+108.7 

730,390 

767,844 

+  5.1 

47 

70 

+  48.9 

132,386 

107,617 

+26.6 

159 

286 

+  79.9 

280,225 

292,496 

+  4.4 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Buildings  for  Which 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 


No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings: 


2-family  dwellings . . . . .  18  44,290 

Multi-family  dwellings  (three  or  more 
families) _ _ _  3  22,850 


Total  new  residential  buildings . .  263  $  767,844 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places _  2  $  2,000 

Churches _ _ _ 2  3, 600 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops _  9  42,400 

Garages,  public., _ _  1  2,000 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) . . 29  .  4,880 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  6  27,900 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractor’s  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc . 5  1,127 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings _  12  81 , 050 

All  other  non-residential . . 4  2,660 


Total  new  non-residential  buildings....  70  $  167,617 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings . . 181  $  73,010 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings _ _  25  23,474 

On  non-residential  buildings _  80  196, 010 


Total  additions,  alterations  and  repairs..  286  $  292,496 


Building  Increase 

Building  construction  in  the  towns  of  2,500- 
10,000  population  reporting  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  during  February  leaped  up  to  a  69.5  per 
cent  increase  over  the  previous  month,  both  in 
the  number  of  buildings  erected  and  in  the 
total  cost  of  all  building  construction.  Towns 
reporting  showed  a  total  of  $164,755  spent  in 
February  as  compared  with  $97,175  in  January. 
Only  50  permits  were  issued  in  January,  while 
90  permits  were  issued  the  same  towns  in 
February. 

Thirty-one  towns  reported  their  building  pro¬ 
gram  showing  a  total  of  $289,002.  Of  this 
amount,  $119,495  was  spent  for  75  residential 
buildings,  $134,470  for  28  non-residential  build¬ 
ings  and  $35,037  for  41  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs. 

Roanoke  Rapids  reported  the  largest  build¬ 
ing  program  expenditure  for  the  month  totaling 
$61,400. 

Towns  reporting  during  February  were  Ashe- 
boro,  Bessemer  City,  Burlington,  Cherryville, 
Edenton,  Forest  City,  Graham,  Greenville,  Ham¬ 
let,  Henderson,  Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Lincolnton.  Lumberton.  Monroe,  Moores- 
ville,  Morehead  City,  Morganton,  Mount  Airy, 
North  Wilkesboro,  Reidsville,  Rockingham.  San¬ 
ford,  Southern  Pines,  Spencer,  Spindale,  Wades- 
boro,  Washington  and  Williamston. 


SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY  1940  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  February  1939  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
Feb.,  1940* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-Residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

February 

1939 

February 

1940 

February 

1939 

February 

1940 

February 

1939 

February 

1940 

February 

1939 

February 

1940 

February 

1939 

February 

1940 

Total _ 

242 

$700,704 

$530,355 

$767,844 

229 

294 

$444,118 

$167,617 

$231,588 

$292,496 

$1,206,061 

$1,227,957 

Asheville _ _ _ 

5 

20,500 

17,950 

20,500 

5 

5 

350 

18,852 

5,060 

19,869 

23,360 

59,221 

tCharlotte _ _  _ _ 

43 

150,650 

100,325 

187,150 

40 

59 

45,630 

53,100 

8,513 

44,406 

154,468 

284,656 

Concord.. _ 

15 

22,050 

11,600 

22,050 

5 

15 

2,000 

5,400 

400 

150 

14,000 

27, 600 

Durham . . 

23 

101,361 

79,010 

111,011 

26 

31 

245,550 

11,450 

17,500 

8,405 

342,060 

130,866 

Elizabeth  City _  „ _ 

3 

1,050 

15,000 

1,050 

4 

3 

400 

15,400 

1 , 050 

33 

33,085 

22,010 

33,085 

9 

33 

5,000 

4,098 

5,691 

26,108 

43,776 

2 

5,000 

6,050 

5,000 

4 

2 

13,615 

18,600 

2’ 600 

22,265 

23,600 

Goldsboro-  _  _  _ 

5 

13,500 

4,500 

13,500 

3 

5 

5,000 

1,250 

100 

10,750 

13,600 

Greensboro _ 

30 

64,750 

41,050 

70,150 

24 

36 

6,375 

8,300 

115,516 

17,623 

162,941 

96,073 

High  Point _  .....  . 

5 

37,000 

17,450 

45,350 

11 

13 

6,170 

1,485 

12,075 

10,967 

35,695 

57,802 

Kinston .  . . . 

3 

6,000 

25,250 

6,000 

11 

3 

900 

2,000 

355 

4,150 

26,505 

12,150 

3,900 

1 

2,285 

2  000 

6  185 

2  000 

tRaleigh 

17 

74,350 

31,535 

74,350 

7 

17 

4,388 

12,825 

18,606 

198* 198 

54*  59Q 

915*272 

Rocky  Mount _  .  — . 

13 

40,875 

18  ^  550 

41,375 

11 

15 

8,725 

1,700 

4,265 

7*851 

21*540 

50  Q9fi 

15,150 

8 

4,250 

5  825 

4  950 

4*  750 

94*250 

10*575 

Shelby 

4 

4,650 

8,300 

5,850 

6 

6 

1,025 

4,000 

9,280 

'200 

IQ* 145 

Statesville..  . 

8,500 

3 

6,800 

15*200 

Thomasville _ _ _ 

5 

9,700 

13,800 

9,700 

4 

5 

6’ 200 

600 

700 

9.0*  000 

11  BOO 

Wilmington  .  -  _ 

3 

3,300 

2,700 

3,300 

2 

3 

12,125 

15,000 

4,575 

7  850 

Wilson  .  . .  . . 

9 

39,200 

7+00 

39,200 

3 

9 

500 

500 

6*  Q00 

8*  000 

Winston-Salem _ 

24 

73,683 

80,225 

79+23 

42 

34 

74,515 

2,980 

19,320 

22’,  686 

174[ 060 

104+89 

*-l-family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  "New  Residential  Buildinge.” 

t-Charlotte  led  in  all  construction,  residential  and  non-residential;  Raleigh  led  in  additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 
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Residential  Construction  1938-1939 


Thousand  NEW  RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION  Thousand 

Dollars  Dollars 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
INCREASES 


PRIVATE  HOME 
CONSTRUCTION 


The  amount  expended  on  all  construc¬ 
tion  work  in  North  Carolina  in  1939 
exceeded  that  of  1938  by  $4,994,735  or 
increased  21.8  per  cent.  The  total  amount 
in  1939  was  $27,887,502  while  that  of 
1938  was  $22,892,567. 

The  figures  were  compiled  from  re¬ 
ports  received  from  fifty-four  cities  and 
towns  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  more. 
Construction  was  divided  into  three 
classes — residential,  non-residential  and 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs.  Per¬ 
mits  issued  in  1939  for  all  classes  num¬ 
bered  9,080  and  for  1938  it  was  7,927, 
an  increase  of  14.5  per  cent. 

During  1939  the  total  expenditures  on 
residential  construction  was  $15,302,- 
576;  on  non-residential  $9,330,067;  on 
additions,  alterations  and  impairs  $3,254,- 
659.  For  the  preceding  year  we  find 
residential  construction  $11,094,276;  non- 
residential  $8,441,848;  additions,  alter¬ 
ations  and  repairs  $3,356,443. 

In  both  1938  and  1939  residential  con¬ 
struction  had  a  decided  lead.  New 
residential  construction  during  1939 
reached  a  peak  in  October  when  building 
permits  from  fifty-four  North  Carolina 
cities,  totaling  $2,153,605  were  issued 
according  to  the  reports  received.  The 
great  upswing  in  new  residential  con¬ 
struction  during  the  fall  of  1939  is 
attributed  mainly  to  the  great  increase 
in  miscellaneous  residential  permits,  such 
(Continued  on  Page  3.) 


North  Carolinians  spent  $9,766,522  dur¬ 
ing  1939  for  the  construction  of  private 
homes;  according  to  a  study  made  by  the 
Statistical  Division  of  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  Department  of  Labor.  This  Class¬ 
ification  includes  one  and  two-family 
dwellings  and  the  figures  are  compiled 
from  reports  of  54  cities  and  towns  with 
a  population  of  over  2,500. 

The  chart  portrays  the  increase  in  all 
new  residential  construction  of  $11,094,- 
276  to  $15,302,576,  amounting  to  37.9 
per  cent.  Most  of  this  increase  is 
attributed  to  the  many  family  dwellings 
(Continued  on  Page  3.) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

The  inspectors’  reports,  from  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Standards  and  Inspections 
showed  420  establishments  inspected,  73 
compliance  visits  made  and  221  confer¬ 
ences  held  during  the  month  of  March. 
There  were  6,656  employees  working  in 
the  establishments  inspected.  The  total 
number  of  violations  reported  was  389. 
These  violations  included  the  following: 
Child  Labor,  84;  Safety  Code,  83;  sani¬ 
tation,  67;  Hour  Law,  33;  time  records, 
14;  drinking  water  facilities,  10;  seats 
for  women,  3;  miscellaneous,  95. 

A  total  of  12  complaints  were  received 
from  different  sections  of  the  State,  re¬ 
porting  that  working  conditions  in  certain 
business  establishments  are  not  as  they 
should  be,  and  that  certain  employers 
are  violating  the  State  Labor  Laws. 

In  11  cases  the  complaints  were  of 
excessive  working  hours  for  men  and 
women  and  in  1  case  there  was  a  child 
labor  violation.  Investigations  made  of 
these  revealed  that  in  5  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  reported  actual  violations  ex¬ 
isted,  while  in  7  cases  the  complaints 
could  not  be  substantiated.  In  4  of  the 
cases  where  violations  were  revealed, 
immediate  compliance  was  promised  and 
in  the  other  case  the  investigation  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  prosecution. 

The  establishment  prosecuted  was  a 
cafe  and  the  defendant  was  convicted 
of  working  both  men  and  women  ex¬ 
cessive  hours.  He  was  fined  $10  and 
cost,  or  a  total  of  $24.05. 
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POWER 

News  and  Observer,  April  14,  1940 


In  The  Industrial  News,  labor  paper 
published  in  Winston-Salem,  Dr.  Wither¬ 
spoon  Dodge,  clergyman  who  is  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  C.I.O., 
made  in  the  leading  editorial  article  a 
striking  statement  about  power  and  de¬ 
mocracy.  He  wrote: 

“The  chief  reason  for  my  believing  in  de¬ 
mocracy  is  the  fact  that  it  keeps  anyone  or 
any  group  of  people  from  getting  too  much 
power.  Power  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  fact 
is,  nobody  ever  has  gotten  too  much  of  it 
without  losing  his  head  and  doing  all  kinds 
of  crazy  things  except  God  Almighty.  I  have 
read  history,  and  I  know  that  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  with  all  kings,  rulers  and  dictators, 
whether  in  state,  church  or  industry.  It  won’t 
do,  either,  for  the  people  on  top  or  the  folks 
who  are  at  the  bottom  to  have  too  much  power. 
We  see  this  illustrated  across  the  waters  today. 
Hitler  represented  the  rich  folks,  and  you  see 
what  a  fool  he  has  made  of  himself.  Stalin 
stood  for  the  poor  people,  and  you  see  how 
wild  he  has  gone.” 

That  is  sound  doctrine.  It  has  not 
been  very  long  since  some  misguided 
business  men  were  saying  what  this 
country  needed  was  a  strong  man  to 
tell  these  labor  agitators  where  to  get 
off.  And  their  speaking  was  echoed  by 
some  misguided  men  in  the  ranks  of 
labor  who  cried  that  what  this  country 
needed  was  a  strong  man  to  crack  down 
on  the  industrialists.  In  other  countries 
now  both  the  business  men  and  the 
workers  are  like  those  frogs  in  fable 
who  got  for  their  clamor  a  voracious 
crane  for  a  king. 

Both  workers  and  industrialists  may 
feel  that  their  troubles  are  great  in  this 
land.  But  it  would  be  a  sad  day  for 
either  of  them  and  for  both  together 
if  one  ever  acquired  that  complete  power 
over  the  other  which  would  be  power 
over — and  crushing — democracy.  Con¬ 
tention  between  economic  groups  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  always  create  a  comfort¬ 
able  situation.  But  when  the  contentions 
of  men  give  way  to  one  power  over 
men  such  comfort  is  death  to  reason  and 
freedom  for  both  men  at  top  and  bottom 
and  all  others  in  between. 


INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 
SPEEDS  UP 


Industrial  employment  picked  up  rela¬ 
tively  faster  in  the  Carolinas  and  other 
Southern  States  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  after  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
became  effective,  according  to  data  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  The  Southern  furniture  in¬ 
dustry,  centered  in  North  Carolina,  was 
as  of  November  1939,  about  10  per  cent 
above  the  highest  level  reached  in  1937, 
whereas  in  the  North  it  was  not  yet  up 
to  the  1937  level. 


Employment  and  Payroll#  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


FEBRUARY-MARCH,  1940 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hodrlt 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

March 

1940 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

March 

1940 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

March 

1940 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

March 

1940 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cents) 

March 

1940 

„  % 
Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 

Total . . 

545  . 

131,791 

—  1.6 

$2,098,429 

—1.8 

$15.92 

—  .3 

36.1 

—1.0 

44.4 

+  .7 

Cotton . . 

215 

09,434 

—  2.6 

975,230 

—4.2 

14.04 

—1.5 

35.9 

—2.4 

39.2 

+  .6 

Hosiery 1 . 

84 

24,222 

—  1.5 

450,426 

—2.9 

18.59 

—1 .4 

35.4 

—  .8 

53.6 

—  .2 

Furniture1 .  . 

17 

3,874 

+  .1 

57,222 

—2.9 

14.77 

—3.0 

38.8 

—3.5 

37.5 

—  .7 

Silk  and  Rayon l.... 

15 

4,515 

—  2.2 

70,932 

—  .7 

15.71 

+1.6 

36.8 

+  .6 

42.0 

+  .9 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  SnufT. 
Also  Cigarettes 

6 

7,782 

—  ,i 

155,480 

+7.6 

19.97 

+7.7 

34.0 

+6.8 

58.8 

+  .9 

Lumber 1 _ 

30 

2,495 

+  2.5 

33,038 

+8.2 

13.48 

+5.6 

38.6 

+5.6 

35.0 

_ 

Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  1 . . 

17 

397 

+  1.3 

11,157 

+1.6 

28.10 

+  .4 

39.0 

—1.5 

72.1 

+  1.9 

Structural  Clay 
Products . . 

7 

453 

—  .9 

5,443 

+  .3 

12.01 

+1.2 

36.5 

+1.4 

28.9 

—2.5 

Other  Manufactur¬ 
ing . 

154 

18,619 

+  1.0 

338,901 

+1.5 

18.20 

+  .5 

37.3 

+  .4 

48.9 

+  .1 

Non-Manufacturing 
Total2 . 

87 

3,284 

+  6.6 

40,331 

+1.8 

12.28 

—4.4 

41.8 

—2.0 

28.2 

—2.9 

Laundries  and  Dry 
Cleaning . 

23 

939 

+  2.3 

11,270 

—1.5 

12.00 

—3.6 

43.5 

—1.6 

26.4 

—l.i 

Ins.  &  Brokerage3.. 

8 

73 

.0 

2,358 

+  .7 

32.30 

+  .7 

No  man 

hours  re 

ported. 

Mines  and  Quarries 

33 

912 

+  11.2 

1 I , 606 

+8.7 

12.72 

—2.3 

33.2 

—1.0 

38.4 

—1.3 

Other  Non-Mfg _ 

23 

1,360 

+  7.0 

15,097 

—  .4 

11.10 

—7.0 

51.1 

—3.1 

21.3 

—7.7 

Retail  Trade 

Total . 

317 

4,524 

+  9.3 

61,461 

+5.7 

13.58 

—3.3 

40.8 

—2.9 

33.3 

—  .7 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . 

96 

1,500 

+  3.7 

42,908 

+  .9 

28.60 

—2.7 

42.0 

—4.6 

70.6 

+1.2 

'-Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  "Manufacturing"  Group. 

2- Includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  etc. 

3- No  man  hours  reported  in  this  group. 


The  knit-goods  industry  employment 
in  November  1939  was  4  or  5  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  1937  in  the  South, 
whereas  in  the  Noi’th  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  it  was  about  3  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  1937  average. 

Industrial  employment  increased  9.2 
per  cent  in  North  Carolina  from  No¬ 
vember  1938  to  November  1939  and  8 
per  cent  in  South  Carolina  during  the 
same  period.  The  Geoi’gia  increase  was 
given  as  8.7  per  cent,  Tennessee  9.7  per 
cent  and  Virginia  12.4  per  cent. 

In  a  recent  survey  that  was  made  of 
business  as  a  whole,  North  Carolina 
business  showed,  when  compared  with 
1939,  the  following  facts: 

Employment — Slightly  higher  than  in 
1939. 

Building — Residential  construction  well 
ahead  of  1939,  with  non-residential  con¬ 
struction  lagging. 

Tax  Collections — Ahead  of  1939  for 
the  most  part. 

Retail  Sales — Apparently  somewhat 
higher  than  in  1939. 

Postal  Receipts— Higher  than  in  1939. 

The  Carolinas  were  among  the  leaders 
in  increase  in  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  past  decade.  North 
Carolina  industrial  employment  increased 
33  per  cent;  South  Carolina,  26.5  per 
cent;  Georgia,  22.7  per  cent;  Tennessee, 
13  per  cent,  and  Virginia,  28.9  per  cent. 


STOP  THE  ACCIDENT 
Safety  in  Dressing  Belts 


It  is  an  extremely  hazardous  prac¬ 
tice  to  apply  belt  dressing  to  belts  while 
they  are  driving  machinery,  yet  this 
hazardous  practice  is  still  being  per¬ 
mitted  at  some  of  the  industrial  plants. 
An  investigation  of  a  fatal  accident  at 
a  wood  working  plant  in  this  state  re¬ 
cently  revealed  that  an  experienced 
employee  was  killed  while  attempting 
to  apply  stick  dressing  to  a  belt  while 
it  was  driving  machinery.  Belts  should 
lie  dressed  only  after  the  machinery  has 
been  stopped,  however,  when  open  belts 
that  are  very  inaccessible  are  properly 
guarded,  a  liquid  belt  dressing  can  be 
safely  applied  while  the  belt  is  in  motion, 
provided  that  a  long  spout  container  is 
used,  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  pos¬ 
sible  chance  for  the  employee  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  moving  belt.  If  these 
safety  precautions  are  followed  regular¬ 
ly,  such  accidents  can  be  prevented. 


Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  has  been  appointed  by  Hon¬ 
orable  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  de¬ 
velop  general  principles  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  Federal  and  State  inspec¬ 
tion  for  labor  laws.  The  committee 
will  meet  within  the  near  future. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shueord,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

_ E.  W.  Price,  Director _  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


POSTPONE  EXCESS  TAXES 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Employers  subject  to  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Unemployment  Compensation  Law 
will  not  have  to  pay  contributions  on 
wages  of  individual  employees  which 
may  exceed  $3,000.00  a  year,  until  April 
25th  of  next  year,  and  effective  from 
April  1st  this  year,  according  to  a 
regulation  adopted  by  the  State  Com¬ 
mission. 

However,  if  contributions  have  been 
paid  on  amounts  in  excess  of  $3,000.00 
for  any  individual,  such  amount  of  in¬ 
dividual  wages  in  excess  of  $3,000.00 
are  not  excluded  as  a  basis  for  contri¬ 
bution  payments  due  on  payrolls  prior 
to  April  1st,  this  year. 

Employers  are  required  to  pay  con¬ 
tributions  on  wages  of  all  their  em¬ 
ployees  until  contributions  have  been 
paid  on  the  first  $3,000.00  paid  any  in¬ 
dividual  employee,  then  they  may  stop 
such  payments,  but  continue  to  show 
the  wages  paid  or  payable  to  such  an 
employee,  in  their  monthly  contribu¬ 
tion  reports  through  the  year. 

In  case  of  change  of  status  of  an 
employer,  however,  by  closing  down  or 
disposing  of  the  business,  by  receiver¬ 
ship,  trusteeship  or  other  fiduciary,  then 
all  reports  and  payments  will  be  due 
immediately. 

The  postponement  of  such  payments, 
until  April  25th  of  next  year,  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  await  the  action  of  the  1941 
General  Assembly.  If  that  body  should 
enact  an  amendment  to  the  State  law, 
allowing  this  reduction,  then  the  records 
would  be  closed.  If  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  should  fail  to  adopt  such  an 
amendment  for  this  year,  then  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  be  required  to  collect 
the  unpaid  difference,  this  collection  to 
be  made  as  of  April  25,  1941. 

There  is  no  provision  for  refund  of 
contributions  paid  to  April  1st  on  sal¬ 
aries  in  excess  of  $1,000.00  a  month,  on 
which  employers  would  have  paid  on 
more  than  $3,000.00  through  the  month 
of  March,  for  which  month  reports  and 
payments  are  to  be  made  as  usual. 

An  amendment  of  this  type  would 
make  the  State  law  conform,  in  this 
particular,  to  the  Federal  law,  as 
amended  last  August. 


CLAIMS  DEPUTIES  CONFER 


The  eight  claims  deputies  held  a  two- 
day  study  conference  in  Raleigh  re¬ 
cently  with  S.  F.  Teague,  chief  claims 
deputy,  members  of  the  Commission 
and  Director  E.  W.  Price. 

These  deputies  hold  hearings  over  the 
State  of  claimants  and  employers  and 
determine  the  rights.  Appeals  from 
their  decisions  are  passed  upon  by  Chief 
Appeals  Deputy,  and  appeals  may  go 
on  to  the  Commission,  and  from  there 
to  the  State  courts. 


A  meeting  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  be  held  in 
Raleigh  the  week  beginning  April  22nd. 


MIGRATORY  AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


By  C.  W.  E.  PITTMAN 

During  June  of  each  year  there  ap¬ 
pear  in  eastern  North  Carolina  a  large 
number  of  migratory  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  who  come  to  participate  in  the 
State’s  potato  harvest.  Recent  findings 
have  divulged  that  these  migrants,  ar¬ 
riving  by  dilapidated  passenger  cars 
and  trucks,  start  from  Florida  and  fol¬ 
low  crop  maturities  northward  through 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall  months. 

No  one  knows  at  the  present  time 
the  actual  source  of  the  potato-harvest¬ 
ers,  but  it  is  thought  likely  that  they 
came  originally  from  a  number  of  the 
Southeastern  States.  Florida  is  not 
considered  the  source,  but  rather  the 
gathering-ground  or  labor  depot  for  the 
movement.  The  workers  themselves 
can  furnish  no  definite  information  about 
their  homes.  “Boss,”  the  typical  an¬ 
swer  goes,  “I  don’t  know  where  I  lives; 
I  reckon  I  don’t  live  nowheres.” 

At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  migratory 
group  that  progresses  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  Coast  is  composed  of  Negroes 
who  are  without  specialized  skills.  The 
workers  are  almost  equally  divided  as 
to  sex,  with  perhaps  a  slight  preponder¬ 
ance  of  women.  Children  are  also  in 
evidence. 

Both  the  migrants  who  travel  by 
trucks  in  groups  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
and  those  who  make  their  way  from 
place  to  place  by  automobile  are  nearly 
always  at  the  command  of  a  leader, 
or  crew  boss.  It  is  the  crew  boss  who 
negotiates  with  farmer-employers  and 
assumes  management  of  the  harvesters, 
in  field  and  out. 

There  are  several  reasons,  natural, 
economic  and  technological,  that  ex¬ 
plain  the  migratory  movement:  A  clim¬ 
ate  that  produces  a  succession  of  crop 
maturities  which  move  in  a  south-north 
direction  and  are  so  timed  as  to  per¬ 
mit  completion  of  a  harvest  in  one 
area  before  crops  in  another  section  are 
ready  for  harvesting;  commercialized, 
industrialized  farming  that  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
share-cropping  or  other  forms  of  ten¬ 
ancy  and  an  increase  in  wage  labor;  and 
the  development  and  use  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery. 

It  is  significant  that  pre-harvest  ma¬ 
chinery  which  has  been  developed  en¬ 
ables  growers  to  plant  and  cultivate 
with  a  labor  personnel  that  is  a  mere 
skeleton  force  as  compared  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  required  for  the  harvest¬ 
ing  process.  These  vast  differences  in 
pre-harvest  and  harvest  labor  needs  have 
created  demand  for  a  mobile  supply  of 
workers  who  offer  their  services  on  a 
purely  seasonal  basis. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Employment 
Service  is  engaged  in  a  thorough  study 
of  the  migrant  situation.  It  is  formu¬ 
lating  plans  designed  to  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  labor 
among  farmers.  The  Service  is  also 
interested  in  salvaging  for  local  labor 
as  many  potato-harvest  jobs  as  it  pos¬ 
sibly  can. 


THE 

Veterans  ’  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer— 


March,  1940 

Letters  Written  . 530 

Folders  Reviewed  .  264 

Examinations  Secured  .  ifi 

Hospitalization  .  9 

Office  Interviews  .  gg 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  156 

New  Cases  Handled  . 90 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  317 

Total  Cases  Handled  . 407 

Compensation  . 32 

Increased  Compensation . . $1,445.94 

Back  Compensation  .  $4,230.94 


Building  Construction 
Increases 


(Continued  from  Page  1.) 
as  apartment  houses,  multi-family 
dwellings,  etc.  This  class  of  construction 
skyrocketed  from  $62,400  in  permits 
during  July  to  $1,120,256  in  August  and 
the  top  figure  of  $1,273,365  in  December. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  one-family 
dwellings  again  show  April  to  be  the 
peak  month  for  issuing  the  building  per¬ 
mits.  However,  the  fall  months  also 
show  almost  as  great  activity  in  this 
line.  The  two-family  dwellings  in  the 
above  chart  show  little  seasonal  varia¬ 
tion. 

The  study  indicated  that  the  many 
apartment  houses  and  multiple  dwell¬ 
ings,  most  of  which  were  erected  through 
Government  sponsorship  during  1939, 
showed  an  increase  of  143  per  cent  over 
1938.  They  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  approximate  38  per  cent  gained  in 
the  total  new  residential  constructions 
during  1939.  The  one-family  dwellings 
led  the  field  of  home  construction  again 
during  1939  with  a  total  of  3,303  build¬ 
ings  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,994,397, 
which  is  an  increase  of  13.3  per  cent 
over  1938. 


Private  Home  Construction 


(Continued  from  Page  1.) 
and  apartment  houses  which  were  erect¬ 
ed  during  1939,  as  well  as  the  dormitories, 
clubs,  etc.,  which  amounted  to  $669,897 
during  1939.  The  chart  on  page  1  also 
shows  that  one  and  two  family  dwellings 
and  the  all  new  non-residential  con¬ 
structions  has  approximately  the  same 
increase  of  10.8  per  cent  and  10.5  per 
cent  respectively,  whereas  the  amount 
of  permits  for  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  to  all  types  of  buildings  had  a 
slight  decrease  of  3  per  cent,  the  total 
amount  being  $3,254,659. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MARCH 


The  inspection  records  for  March 
show  that  the  following  manufacturing 
establishments  are  continuing  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  “Grade  A”  rating  for 
fine  working  conditions.  The  grades  are 
given  by  the  inspectors  after  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  plant  has  been  made 
and  the  name  of  the  industry  is  placed 
on  the  Honor  Roll  when  it  has  received 
a  “Grade  A”  on  two  or  more  consecu¬ 
tive  inspections. 

Asheville  Hosiery  Company,  Asheville. 

Capital  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh. 

Raleigh  Nehi  Bottling  Co..  Inc..  Raleigh. 

Royal  Baking  Company,  Inc.,  Raleigh. 

Vamoco  Mills  Co.,  Franklinton. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


March  Building  Permits 

_ Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - - 


Building  construction  work  in  North  Carolina  made  another  advance  during  the  month  ot 
March  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  and  with  the  reports  for  February 
1040.  Reports  from  the  principal  cities  show  that  the  value  of  the  permits  issued  was  11.0  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  amount  spent  during  March  1939  and  90.4  per  cent  greater  than  February 
194  0.  The  number  of  permits  issued  increased  4.1  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year  and  15 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  month.  There  was  a  total  of  712  permits  issued.  Permits  were 
issued  for  338  residential  buildings  to  cost  $767,844;  86  non-residential  buildings  to  cost  $539,509; 
and  228  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  cost  $231,623.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
March  building  program  is  $2,338,555. 

Raleigh  reported  the  highest  residential  program,  estimated  to  cost  $757,905.  Additions, 
alterations  and  repairs  also  reported  by  Raleigh,  estimated  to  cost  $36,221,  exceeded  that  of  the 
other  cities.  Charlotte  led  in  the  non-residential  program,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $151,025. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  MARCH  1939  AND  MARCH  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

March 

1939 

March 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

March 

1939 

March 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . - - - 

684 

712 

+  4.1 

$2,105,986 

$2,338,555 

+11.0 

Residential  buildings. - - - - 

Non-residential  buildings . . . . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs - 

254 

86 

344 

338 

86 

288 

+33.1 

.0 

—16.3 

924,575 

978,549 

202,862 

1,567,423 

539,509 

231,623 

+69.5 

—44.9 

+14.2 

TYPE  OF  MARCH  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 

Buildings  for  Which 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost. 


Residential  buildings; 

1- family  dwellings .  264  $  767,435 

2- family  dwellings .  41  82,208 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings .  33  717,780 


Total  residential . . .  338  $1,567,423 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  I  $  109,139 

Churches  ..  ...  1  17,300 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops . .  7  149,525 

Garages,  public  3  8,800 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) . 34  .  8,975 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  2  4,950 

Office  buildings,  including  banks . .  3  5,300 

Public  works  and  utilities .  I  7,000 

Schools . . .  I  135,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractor’s  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc . . . 1  120 

Stables  and  barns  . . 1  25 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings .  23  89,035 

All  other  non-residential . . .  5  4,340 


Total  non-residential .  86  $  539, 509 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  201  $  64,588 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings . .  11  8.265 

On  non-residential  buildings . . . .  7G  158,770 


Total  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  288  $  231,623 


Belmont  Leads  Small  Towns  in 
March  Construction 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  FEBRUARY  1940  AND  MARCH  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

February 

1940 

March 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

F  ebruary 
1940 

March 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

619 

712 

+15.0 

$1,227,957 

$2,338,555 

+  90.4 

Residential  buildings . 

263 

338 

+28.5 

767,844 

1,567,423 

+104.1 

Non-residential  buildings . 

70 

86 

+22.9 

167,617 

539,509 

+221.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

286 

288 

+  .7 

292,496 

231,623 

—  20.8 

Belmont,  with  a  boost  of  a  stone-crushing 
company's  building  permit  for  the  month  of 
March,  led  the  smaller  towns  in  North  Carolina, 
with  a  total  construction  program  of  $119,000. 
Lexington  came  in  for  second  honors,  with  a 
total  program  of  $41,205.  Totals  of  building 
reports  for  the  smaller  towns  during  March 
are  109  residential  buildings,  providing  for  124 
families,  at  $244,290;  18  non-residential  build¬ 
ings  at  $158,485  ;  20  permits  for  additions,  al¬ 
terations  and  repairs  at  $37,175,  making  a  total 
expenditure  of  $439,950  for  the  147  permits 
issued  in  the  towns  which  reported  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  during  March. 

Those  towns  reporting  were  Asheboro,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Burlington,  Cherryville.  Clinton,  Forest 
City,  Greenville,  Hamlet,  Henderson,  Kings 
Mountain.  Lenoir.  Lexington,  Lincolnton,  Lum- 
berton,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City.  Morganton, 
Mount  Airy,  Newton,  North  Wilkesboro.  Reids- 
ville,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Southern  Pines,  Spencer, 
Spindale,  Washington  and  Williamston. 


SUMMARY  OF  MARCH  1940  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  March  1939  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
Mar.,  1940* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New  Non-Residential 
Buildings 

Additions 

TION8  AND 

Altera- 
Repa irs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

March 

1939 

March 

1940 

March 

1939 

March 

1940 

March 

1939 

March 

1940 

March 

1939 

March 

1940 

March 

1939 

March 

1940 

Total  . . . .  . . 

264 

$767,435 

$924,575 

$1,567,423 

400 

628 

$978,549 

$539,509 

$202,802 

$231,623 

$2,105,986 

$2,338,555 

Asheville  ....  .  _  _ 

3 

16,000 

25,700 

16,000 

9 

3 

6, 129 

920 

17.0(H) 

12,845 

48,829 

29,765 

‘Charlotte  . . . 

33 

121,250 

354,600 

148,900 

117 

49 

142,450 

151,025 

2’8,  680 

12,540 

525, 730 

312,465 

4 

10,100 

24,400 

1 1 , 700 

23 

8 

1 , 000 

63,456 

25,400 

75, 156 

Durham . . . . 

29 

87, 125 

68,445 

110,175 

33 

49 

37, 109 

7,500 

12,925 

7,350 

118,479 

125,025 

Elisabeth  City...  . . . . 

8 

16,700 

350 

16,700 

1 

8 

7.5 

135, 625 

50 

8,490 

475 

160,815 

Fayetteville. _ _ _ 

15 

32,675 

88.800 

41,175 

42 

20 

26,500 

33,950 

2,930 

10,785 

118,230 

85,910 

Gastonia . . 

7 

14,900 

9,700 

14.900 

5 

7 

12,200 

11,125 

2,200 

21.9(H) 

28,225 

4 

8,700 

21,450 

8,700 

10 

4 

1 , 700 

23, 150 

8,700 

Greensboro . . _ . - 

37 

116,550 

63, 150 

125,050 

25 

42 

240,600 

9,740 

34,859 

11,787 

338, 609 

146,577 

High  Point _ _ _ 

12 

34,575 

20,085 

34,575 

12 

12 

33,875 

4,075 

26, 24 1 

13,811 

80,201 

52,461 

Kinston _ _ _ 

0 

22,450 

25,850 

25,950 

9 

9 

12,700 

3. 1(H) 

750 

28,950 

39,400 

3,000 

i 

60 

1,100 

4,160 

fRaleigh _ _ _ _ _ 

25 

98,325 

49,500 

757, 905 

20 

258 

390, 156 

7,200 

36,221 

9,045 

475,877 

774,150 

Rocky  Mount.._ . . 

15 

27,550 

43,150 

33,450 

20 

23 

6.595 

4,060 

5,250 

1,370 

54,995 

38,880 

Salisbury . . . 

14 

35,950 

8,000 

45,950 

5 

18 

390 

5,330 

1 , 800 

14, 155 

10,190 

65,435 

Shelby . . _ . . 

5 

10,800 

16,995 

15,600 

13 

21 

860 

30, 150 

4,750 

2,050 

22,605 

47,800 

Statesville..- . .  . 

1 

3,000 

8.600 

8,000 

4 

5 

1 , 800 

8,600 

9,800 

Thomasville _  _  .  _ 

1 

300 

5,800 

6,800 

4 

5 

5,800 

6,800 

5 

18,200 

18,200 

5 

9,000 

116,339 

60 

7,025 

9,060 

141  561 

Wilson  ' .  . 

12 

23, 100 

11,800 

23, 100 

4 

12 

200 

2,500 

14,300 

23 ’ 300 

Winston-Salem . . '. _ 

28 

69,185 

75,200 

104,593 

43 

70 

70,850 

7,770 

24; 396 

53,964 

170+46 

166+27 

*  l-f:uuily,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  "New  Residential  Buildings.” 

j-Raleigh  led  in  all  construction,  and  in  new  residential;  Charlotte  led  in  new  non-rcsidcntial,  and  Concord  in  additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 
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Employment  of  Minors  in  North  Carolina 


MANY  of  the  public  schools  have  closed  and  in  a  very  few 
days  the  boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  will  be  eagerly 
seeking  diversion  for  the  summer  months.  Many  of  these 
young  people  will  attempt  to  secure  gainful  employment, 
some  through  necessity  and  some  full  of  ambition  to  try 
their  hand  at  making  money  for  themselves. 

The  laws  of  the  State  provide  a  minimum  age  limit  of 
16  for  full  time  or  regular  employment  of  children  with 
exceptions  made  for  the  employment  of  children  in  the  home 
or  on  farms,  but  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 


are  allowed  to  work  in  certain  occupations  when  school  is 
not  in  session  and  boys  even  as  young  as  twelve  years  are 
allowed  to  make  sales  and  delivery  of  magazines,  periodicals 
and  newspapers.  However,  all  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  must  secure  employment  certificates  from  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  to  be 
employed  for  both  vacation  or  part  time  work  or  for  regular 
employment.  For  the  information  and  guidance  of  both  the 
employers  and  the  boys  and  girls  seeking  employment  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor  has  prepared  a  summary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Child  Labor  Law. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  CHILD  LABOR  LAW  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


KIND  OF 
EMPLOYMENT 

MINIMUM  AGE 

EMPLOYMENT 

CERTIFICATE 

HOURS  OF 

WORK 

NIGHT  WORK 
PROHIBITED 

LUNCH  PERIOD 

PROHIBITED 

OCCUPATIONS 

Manufacturing 

Occupations. 

16  for  both  Boys  and 
Girls  in  any  manufac¬ 
turing  occupations. 

Required  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  minor  un¬ 
der  18  years  of  age. 

Must  not  exceed  9  hours  in 
any  one  day,  48  hours,  or 

6  days  in  any  one  week. 

Boys  16  to  18  after  12 
o’clock  midnight  or  be¬ 
fore  6a.m.  Girls  16  to  18 
after  9  p.m.  or  before  6 
a.m. 

No  law  requirements. 

Occupations  in  certain  haz- 
ardous  manufacturing 
processes,  or  where  alco¬ 
holic  liquors  are  manufac¬ 
tured,  or  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  determined  hazardous 
by  Department  of  Labor. 

♦Non-Manufacturing 

Occupations. 

(Includes  all  occupations 
in  mercantile  or  service 
establishments,  public 
eating  places,  work¬ 
shops,  offices,  golf  cad¬ 
dying,  etc.) 

16,  Boys  and  Girls,  for 

full-time  employment 
when  school  is  in  ses¬ 
sion. 

14,  Boys  and  Girls,  for 

employment  during  va¬ 
cation  or  when  school 
is  not  in  session. 

Required  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  minor  un¬ 
der  18. 

(Regular  Certificates  for 
full-time  jobs  and  Va¬ 
cation  Certificates  for 

part-time  jobs.) 

Minors  16  to  18 — 9  hours 
per  day,  48  hours  or  6  days 
per  week. 

Minors  14  to  IE  -S  hours 
per  day  (including  hours 
work  and  school)  40  hours 
or  6  days  per  week. 

Boys  16  to  18  after  12 
o’clock  midnight  or  before 

6  a.m. 

Girls  16  to  18  after  9  p.m.  or 
before  6  a.m. — Boys  and 
Girls  under  16  after  6 
p.m.  or  before  7  a.m. 

Minors  16  to  18.  No 

requirements. 

Minors  14  to  16  must 
not  work  for  more 
than  5  continuous 
hours  without  at  least 
30  minutes  lunch 
period. 

No  minor  under  18  allowed 
to  work  in  hazardous  oc¬ 
cupations  (determined  by 
Department  of  Labor)  or 
where  alcoholic  liquors 
are  sold  or  dispensed,  or 
in  a  pool  or  billiard  room. 

Messenger 

Service. 

1 6  for  Boys. 

18  for  Girls. 

In  any  messenger  deliv¬ 
ery  service  except  for 
boys  14-16  outside 
school  hours. 

Required  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  minor  un¬ 
der  18. 

(Regular  Certificates  for 
full-time  jobs  and  Va¬ 
cation  Certificates  for 

part-time  jobs.) 

Boys  1 6  to  1 8 — 9  hours  per 
day,  48  hours,  or  6  days 
per  week. 

Boys  14  to  16 — 8  hours  per 
day  (including  hours  work 
and  school)  40  hours  or  6 
days  per  week,  except  in 
certain  towns  boys  14-18 
may  work  2  hours  on  7th 
day  in  telegraph  messen¬ 
ger  service. 

Boys  16  to  18  after  1  a.m. 

or  before  6  a.m. 

Boys  14  to  16  after  6  p.m. 
or  before  7  a.m. 

Boys  16  to  18,  no  re¬ 
quirements. 

Boys  14  to  16  must  not 
work  for  more  than 

5  continuous  hours 
without  at  least  30 
minutes  lunch  period. 

No  boy  under  18  allowed  to 
work  in  any  occupations 
determined  hazardous  by 
Department  of  Labor. 

Concert  or  Theatrical 
Performances. 

No  age  limitation,  but 
employment  must  be 
in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor. 

Required  before  any  mi¬ 
nor  may  appear  in  per¬ 
formance. 

Must  be  in  accordance  with 
Rules  and  Regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor. 

After  12  o'clock  midnight. 

Same  as  requirements 
in  non-manufactur¬ 
ing  occupations. 

No  minor  under  18  allowed 
to  appear  in  any  perform¬ 
ance  determined  hazardous 
by  Department  of  Labor. 

Street  Trades: 

Sales  and  delivery  of  mag¬ 
azines,  periodicals  and 
news  papers. 

12  (or  Boys. 

18  for  Girls, 

Required  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  am1  boy  under 
18. 

Boys  14  to  18,  same  as  re¬ 
quirements  in  non-manu¬ 
facturing  occupations. 

Boys  12  to  14,  10  hours  per 
week . 

Boys  16  to  18  after  12 
o’clock  midnight  or  be¬ 
fore  6  a.m. 

Boys  1 2  to  1 6  after  7  p.m  or 
before  6  a.m.,  except  boys 
14  and  over  delivering  on 
fixed  routes,  after  8  p.m. 

Same  as  requirements 
in  non -manufactur¬ 
ing  occupations. 

No  boy  under  18  allowed  to 
work  in  any  street  trade 
work  determined  hazard¬ 
ous  by  Department  of 
Labor. 

Bootblack  Trades  and 
Sale  of  Merchandise- 

14  for  Boys. 

18  for  Girls. 

Required  for  any  bny  un¬ 
der  18. 

Same  as  non-manufacturing 
occupations  for  hoys  14 
to  18. 

or  before  5  a.m. 

Boys  14  to  18,  same  as  re 
quirements  for  other 
street  trades. 

Same  as  for  other  street 
trades. 

Same  as  for  other  street 
trades. 

of  minor's  parent  or  guardian  has  same  law  requirements  as  "non  manufacturing  occupations. 


♦-Agricultural  work  that  is  not  under  direction  or  authority 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


Inspectors’  Reports 

The  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections  reported  332  establishments 
inspected  during  the  month  of  April. 
There  were  18  compliance  visits  made 
and  183  conferences  held.  The  total 
number  of  employees  in  the  establish¬ 
ments  inspected  was  6,606.  The  number 
of  violations  reported  was  145.  _  These 
included  5  hour  violations,  10  time  re¬ 
cords,  56  child  labor,  4  drinking  water 
facilities,  40  safety  code  violations  and 


19  miscellaneous  violations. 

During  the  month  13  special  com¬ 
plaints  were  investigated.  There  were 
11  complaints  of  employees  being  worked 
excessive  hours,  one  child  labor  violation 
and  one  that  an  employee  was  discharged 
because  of  an  accident.  In  3  cases 
immediate  compliance  was  promised, 
in  8  no  violation  could  be  found  and  2 
cases  resulted  in  prosecutions. 

A  cafe  owner  was  prosecuted  for 
working  women  excessive  hours.  The 
proprietor  of  a  merchantile  establish¬ 
ment  was  charged  with  working  women 
excessive  hours  and  of  working  minors 
where  beer  was  sold.  The  defendants 
were  found  guilty  in  both  cases. 


Inspectors’  Training  School 

Inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
from  all  inspection  districts  of  the  State 
were  in  Raleigh  from  April  23rd  through 
April  27th  attending  a  training  school 
arranged  for  the  presentation  of  revised 
procedure  which  will  be  followed  in  mak¬ 
ing  inspections  for  compliance  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  school  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Wilson,  Cooperation  and  Inspection 
Branch  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
assisted  in  the  training  program  by  Mr. 
Lewis  P.  Sorrell,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  Mrs.  Pauline 
(Continued  on  Page  2.) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


April  Building  Permits 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  ■ 


Reports  on  building  construction  in  the  21  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina  with  a  population 
of  over  10. 000.  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  permits  issued  of  28.6  per  cent,  hut  a  decline 
of  29.0  per  cent  in  estimated  cost  when  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year.  A  comparison 
of  the  April,  1940  reports  with  the  March,  1940  reports  show  an  increase  of  30.6  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  permits  issued,  but  shows  a  decrease  of  13.3  per  cent  in  estimated  expenditure. 

New  residential  building  showed  a  decided  gain  when  compared  with  the  same  period  of-  last 
year,  and  showed  a  gain  of  17.8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  permits  issued  in  April,  194  0  when 
compared  with  March,  1940.  but  dropped  15.5  per  cent  in  estimated  expenditure. 

There  were  permits  issued  in  the  21  cities  for  398  residential  buildings;  118  non-residentia! 
buildings,  and  414  permits  for  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs.  The  total  estimated  cost  of 
all  construction  work  for  the  month  was  $2,028,295. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  APRIL  1939  AND  APRIL  1940 


Kind  or  Construction 

Number  or  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

April 

1939 

April 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

April 

1939 

April 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . .  . 

671 

930 

+38.6 

$2,854,799 

$2,028,295 

—29.0 

Residential  buildings . . . . . 

294 

398 

+35.4 

866,567 

1,324,755 

+52.9 

Non-residential  buildings . 

93 

118 

+26.9 

1,746,347 

298,776 

—82 . 9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . . . 

284 

414 

+45.8 

241,885 

404,764 

+  67.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  MARCH  1940  AND  APRIL  1940 


Kind  or  Construction 

Number  or  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

March 

1940 

April 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

March 

1940 

April 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

712 

930 

+30.6 

$2,338,555 

$2,028,295 

—13.3 

Residential  buildings— . 

338 

398 

+  17.8 

1,567,423 

1,324,755 

—15.5 

86 

118 

+37  2 

539,509 

298,776 

—44  6 

Additions,  alterations  and  repaire _ 

288 

414 

+43.8 

231 , 623 

40+764 

+74.8 

TYPE  OF  APRIL  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Buildings  for  Which 
TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were  i 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings : 

1- family  dwellings.. .  . ....345  $1,194,155 

2- family  dwellings . „ . .  44  99,900 

1 -family  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith .  3  4,800 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 
dwellings . . .  6  25,900 


Total  residential .  398  $1,324,755 

N on-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places .  2  $  23,000 

Churches .  2  14,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops . _ .  5  58,380 

Garages,  public- . . . .  3  .  22, 675 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) _ _ _ _  63  23,003 

Gasoline  and  service  stations . .  7  28,300 

Office  buildings,  including  tranks . .  1  600 

Public  buildings  (city,  county,  State) _  1  35,000 

Public  works  and  utilities- . .  1  13,475 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractor’s  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc..._ . 8  1 , 460 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings _  19  74,100 

All  other  non-residential _  6  4,783 


Total  non-residentiaL . _ . .  118  $  298,776 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings _ _  313  $  97,512 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings . . . .  20  64,795 

On  non-residential  buildings _  81  242,457 


Total  additions,  alterations  and  repairs..  414  $  404,764 


Lumberton  Leads  Smaller  Towns 

Reports  on  Building  Construction  received 
from  25  towns  with  a  population  of  2,500  to 
10.000,  during  the  month  of  April  showed  a 
total  of  231  permits  issued  with  an  estimated 
cost  of  $580,830.  These  included  150  new 
residential  buildings  estimated  to  cost  $452,335; 
30  non-residential  buildings  at  $93,500;  and 
51  permits  for  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  at  $34,995. 

Lumberton  led  the  towns  reporting  with 
an  estimated  program  of  $138,750;  Greenville 
took  second  place  with  a  total  of  $71,830.  The 
reports  from  both  Lumberton  and  Greenvile 
showed  the  greater  part  of  the  permits  were 
issued  for  one  family  dwellings. 

The  towns  reporting  were:  Ashehoro,  Bessemer 
City,  Rurlington,  C-herryvillc.  Graham,  Edenton, 
Forest  City,  Greenville,  Hamlet.  Henderson, 
Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lexington.  Lincolnton, 
Lumberton.  Mooresville,  Morehead  City,  Mor- 
ganton.  Mount  Airy,  Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Rockingham.  Southern  Pines,  Spindalc,  and 
W  illiamston. 


SUMMARY  OF  APRIL  1940  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  April  1939  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
Apr.,  1940* 

New  Residentia 

Estimated  Cost 

L  Buildings 

Families  Provided 
For 

New  Non-Residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  or 

All  Construction 
Work 

April 

1939 

April 

1940 

April 

1939 

April 

1940 

April 

1939 

April 

1940 

April 

1939 

April 

1940 

April 

1939 

April 

1940 

Total . 

389 

$1,294,055 

$866,567 

$1,324,755 

365 

459 

$1,746,347 

$298,776 

$241,885 

$404,764 

$2,854,799 

$2,028,295 

Asheville . 

3 

18,250 

4,500 

18,250 

1 

3 

155 

15,125 

18,159 

23,060 

22,814 

56,435 

tCharlotte ... 

74 

321,825 

152,800 

321,825 

44 

84 

705,577 

79,021 

15,040 

77,411 

873,417 

478,257 

Concord. . 

14 

20,800 

17,850 

20,800 

13 

IR 

4.500 

4,800 

1,200 

2,575 

23,550 

28,175 

Durham.— . 

41 

140,950 

120,712 

144,450 

45 

62 

401,500 

33,075 

5,735 

15,828 

527. 949 

193,353 

Elizabeth  City.. 

6 

4,900 

12,400 

5,200 

6 

7 

100 

1,500 

50 

12,550 

6.700 

Fayetteville _ 

28 

61,925 

24,900 

61,925 

11 

28 

24, 100 

1,500 

2.012 

.  5,250 

51,612 

68,675 

Gastonia . 

)I 

19  850 

8  300 

IQ  850 

12 

775 

400 

Goldsboro . 

4 

15,500 

26,800 

15! 500 

4 

4  ’  000 

30  800 

16  600 

IGreensboro 

58 

202,050 

93,425 

202, 050 

51 

66 

60,265 

11,075 

49,400 

185,896 

203,090 

399! 021 

High  Point . 

30 

119,200 

43,290 

119,200 

22 

31 

14,265 

20.985 

16,648 

30, 905 

74,203 

171,090 

Kinston . 

7 

13,950 

111,700 

13,950 

44 

7 

3,000 

41,800 

3,625 

3,350 

118,325 

59, 100 

New  Bern . 

5,000 

1 , 500 

2 

| 

5  550 

4  000 

10  5?5 

5>f  076 

6  600 

Raleigh  . . 

22 

64,850 

90,960 

77,850 

24 

28 

363! 750 

5+850 

2!  175 

7,155 

456! 885 

136! 855 

Rocky  Mount 

14 

48,250 

18,150 

50,250 

8 

18 

4,160 

1,500 

580 

2,650 

22,890 

54,400 

Salisbury _ 

9 

34,200 

12,650 

34,200 

5 

10 

6,000 

10,790 

5,750 

7,170 

24,400 

52,160 

Shelby . . . 

6 

7,  690 

15  100 

17 

52,210 

2,784 

Statesville . 

i 

1,000 

6, 100 

+  000 

3 

1 

4,000 

10, 100 

1,000 

Thomasville... 

6 

8,100 

11  900 

8,100 

10 

1 

Wilmington _ 

L800 

Wilson— . 

9 

45,900 

26,500 

45,900 

9 

9 

80 

2,100 

8,800 

500 

35,380 

48,500 

Winston-Salem 

46 

144,865 

61,730 

155,265 

30 

59 

17,320 

1  +  755 

44,451 

36,205 

123,501 

203,225 

M-famify,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  “New  Residential  Buildings.” 

|-C  harlotte  led  in  all  construction,  new  residential,  and  non-residential;  Greensboro  led  in  additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
FINDS  MOST  LABOR 
VIOLATIONS  UNIN¬ 
TENTIONAL 


For  several  months  this  Department 
has  been  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We 
have  found  some  willful  violators  but 
North  Carolinians  inherently  are  law- 
abiding  citizens.  In  most  instances  it 
is  their  desire  to  obey  the  laws  of  our 
land  even  though  in  some  cases  they 
may  not  be  in  full  sympathy  with  a 
particular  law.  Of  course  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  general  statement.  We 
sometimes  find  an  unscrupulous  em¬ 
ployer  who  willfully  and  maliciously 
takes  every  possible  advantage  of  his 
employees  in  order  to  increase  his  own 
unholy  profits. 

But  the  greater  part  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties  in  securing  compliance  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  is  caused  by  the 
uninformed,  careless  or  indifferent  em¬ 
ployer  as  opposed  to  the  malicious  vio¬ 
lator.  These  violators  must  also  be 
dealt  with  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They 
create  the  same  inequities  with  respect 
to  the  worker  and  the  law-abiding 
employer. 

I  am  persuaded  that  many  of  this  latter 
type  of  violator  would  correct  his  errors 
at  once  if  we  could  immediately  bring 
to  his  attention  in  a  forcible  manner  the 
type  of  violation  he  is  committing,  and 
could  impress  upon  his  mind  the  fact 
that  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Law  must  be  observed. 

During  the  past  several  months  the 
types  of  violations  most  frequently  re¬ 
ported  to  our  office,  and  encountered 
by  our  inspectors  on  routine  inspections, 
are: 

1.  Learners  not  shown  on  the  payroll 
and  therefore  not  paid  the  minimum 
wage.  This  action  is  sometimes  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  old  practice  followed  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  Again  it  is  caused  by  failure  to 
read  and  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
Law  with  respect  to  learners.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  cause,  however,  there  is  a 
violation  of  the  section  of  the  Law  which 
requires  the  keeping  of  accurate  records, 
as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  minimum 
wage  provisions. 

2.  Permitting  or  requiring  employees 
to  begin  work  before  starting  time,  dur¬ 
ing  the  noon  hour,  or  after  stopping 
time  without  recording  the  time  and 
paying  for  these  extra  hours. 

3.  Allowing  workers,  who  keep  their 
own  time,  to  record  fewer  hours  than 
they  actually  work  because  their  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  is 
insufficient  to  provide  the  minimum 
wage  for  the  hours  which  they  actually 
worked. 

Example:  If  a  worker  who  is  paid 
on  a  piece-work  basis  works  for  eight 
hours  but  for  some  reason  only  gets 
sufficient  production  for  $2.10,  the  work¬ 
er  would  report  that  she  only  worked 
seven  hours  instead  of  eight.  The  time 
records  would  then  show  that  she  earn¬ 
ed  the  minimum  wage  of  30  cents  an 
(Continued  on  Page  2.) 


MINES  AND  QUARRIES 


Annual  Reports 

Reports  were  received  from  168  com¬ 
panies  showing  the  activities  of  194 
mines  and  quarries  during  1937. 

The  total  amount  of  the  payrolls 
reported  was  $2,759,633.27.  The  pay¬ 
rolls  for  the  executives  and  office  forces 
amounted  to  $297,602.56,  while  for  all 
other  employees  it  totaled  $2,462,030.71. 
There  were  7,613  employees  connected 
with  the  194  mines  and  quarries.  The 
reports  further  showed  that  the  products 
of  the  194  mines  and  quarries  amounted 
to  60,188,496,527  tons  valued  at  $5,465,- 
556.86. 

The  mines  and  quarries  from  which 
the  reports  were  received  were  classified 
as  follows:  Crushed  Stone  49;  Mica  22; 


INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR 

North  Carolina  is  now  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  as  well  as  agricultural  State. 
The  growth  of  the  State  industries 
during  the  past  two  decades  has  been 
most  gratifying  and  the  continuation 
of  this  growth  since  the  period  of  the 
depression  evidences  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  the  investing  public  in 
the  justice  and  fairness  of  our  tax 
laws  and  the  wisdom  of  our  adminis¬ 
tration  of  State  government,  guar¬ 
anteeing  full  protection  to  all  of  our 
citizens  and  safeguarding  both  the 
personal  and  property  rights  of  all 
the  people.  The  good  relationship 
existing  between  capital  and  labor 
and  the  mutual  concern  of  employers 
and  employees  for  the  good  of  each 
bespeaks  a  healthy  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  and  contributes  to  the 
general  welfare  of  all  groups.  We 
endorse  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  and  equal  justice  to  labor 
and  capital. 

(Copied  from  platform  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  State  Convention, 
May  17,  1940.) 


Dimension  Stock  Granite,  Marble, 
Crushed  stone,  gravel  curbing  17;  Feld¬ 
spar  16;  Granite  14;  Sand  10;  Stone  9; 
Gold  ore  8;  Rock  7;  Talc  6;  Vernn- 
culite  5;  Olivine  5;  Clay  4;  Gravel  4; 
Pyrophyllite  3;  Limestone  3;  and  12 
were  listed  under  miscellaneous.  These 
included  Copper,  Kyanite,  Garnet; 
Quartz;  Manganese,  Lime,  Kaoline,  Coal 
and  Flint  Talc. 

First  Aid 

First  Aid  Training  classes  in  mine  and 
quarry  work  will  be  held  during  June 
at  the  following  places: 

Columbia  Marble  Company,  Marble, 
N.  C.,  June  3rd  through  7th;  Feldspar- 
Milling  Company,  Yancey  County  and 
at  Town  Hall,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C.,  June 
10th  through  June  14th;  Notla  Talc  Com¬ 
pany,  Marshall,  N.  C.,  June  17th  through 
June  21st;  Fletcher  Limestone  Com¬ 
pany,  Fletcher,  June  24th  through  June 

28th.  ,  ^ 

These  classes  will  be  taught  by  Mi'. 
Dempsey  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  by  Mr.  Murray  M.  Grier  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 


WAGE-HOUR  DRIVE  FOR  COM¬ 
PLIANCE  IN  LUMBER  INDUS¬ 
TRY  BEGINS  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Six  inspectors  from  the  Department 
of  Labor,  under  the  supervision  of  Senior 
Inspector  W.  G.  Watson,  and  six  Wage 
and  Hour  inspectors  from  the  regional 
headquarters  in  Charlotte,  under  Senior 
Inspector  Fred  J.  Coxe,  have  started 
participation  in  the  first  nation-wide 
drive  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
for  compliance  to  provisions  of  the  Fail- 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry.  North  Carolina  is  the  only 
state  in  which  there  is  a  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  and  the  state  labor  department, 
and  the  work  in  this  state  is  under  the 
direction  of  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Forrest  H.  Shuford. 

The  work  of  the  inspectors  began 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State 
and  Elizabeth  City  was  selected  for  the 
headquarters.  The  purpose  of  the  drive 
is  to  make  it  so  that  no  operator  will 
be  able  to  say  that  he  is  not  complying 
because  of  ignorance  of  the  law.  The 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  requires 
that  wages  of  not  less  than  30  cents  an 
hour  be  paid  to  all  employees  engaged 
in  the  production  of  goods  which  will 
move  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  work 
necessary  to  interstate  commerce. 
Overtime  at  not  less  than  time  and 
one-half  must  be  paid  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  42  a  workweek. 

The  work  is  going  forward  rapidly. 
Only  minor  violations  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  have  been  uncovered  in 
the  large  lumber  plants  and  all  em¬ 
ployers  contacted  so  far  have  been  very 
cooperative  and  have  welcomed  the  in¬ 
formation  that  is  being  furnished  them, 
particularly  in  regard  to  record  keeping 
requirements.  The  work  will  first  be 
completed  in  Currituck,  Camden,  Pas¬ 
quotank,  Chowan  and  Perquimans  Coun¬ 
ties  and  then  the  inspectors  will  move  to 
Williamston  and  will  work  out  from 
that  point  making  investigations  of  all 
lumber  plants,  saw-mills  and  concen¬ 
tration  points  in  other  eastern  counties. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approx¬ 
imately  2,000  establishments  engaged 
in  the  lumber  industry  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  it  is  not  known  just  how  long 
the  investigation  of  the  lumber  industry 
will  take,  but  this  work  will  be  carried 
on  until  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  have  been  explained  to  all 
employers  in  the  lumber  industry  in  the 
State.  The  regional  inspectors  will  then 
continue  southward  into  South  Carolina. 

The  work  was  started  simultaneously 
with  similar  activity  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  campaign  is  primarily 
to  inform  lumber  operators  on  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  and  explain  where  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  met,  but  legal  steps 
may  be  taken  where  an  unwillingness  to 
comply  is  shown.  The  inspectors  will 
make  available  to  the  operators  material 
explaining  the  law  in  the  simplest  lan¬ 
guage.  Those  desiring  to  come  into  com¬ 
pliance  will  be  assisted  in  making 
necessary  computations.  Those  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  so  will  be  proceeded  against. 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 


Issued  Each  Month  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Sent  Free  Upon  Request 


This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of  which 
are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale 
trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


FORREST  H.  SHUFORD 
Commissioner  of  Labor 
MINNIE  S.  GOSNEY,  Editor 
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AMERICA  FIRST 


Not  merely  in  matters  material  but  in 
things  of  the  spirit. 

Not  merely  in  science,  inventions,  motors 
and  skyscrapers,  but  also  in  ideals, 
principles,  character. 

Not  merely  in  the  calm  assertion  of 
rights,  but  in  the  glad  assumption 
of  duties. 

Not  flaunting  her  strength  as  a  giant, 
but  bending  in  helpfulness  over  a 
sick  and  wounded  world  like  a  good 
Samaritan. 

Not  in  splendid  isolation,  but  in  cour¬ 
ageous  cooperation. 

Not  in  pride,  arrogance,  and  disdain 
of  other  races  and  peoples,  but  in 
sympathy,  love,  and  understanding. 

Not  in  treading  again  the  old  worn, 
bloody  pathway  which  ends  inevit¬ 
ably  in  chaos  and  disaster,  but  in  blaz¬ 
ing  a  new  trail,  along  which,  please 
God,  other  nations  will  follow,  into 
the  New  Jerusalem  where  wars  shall 
be  no  more. 

Some  day  some  nation  must  take  this 
path — unless  we  are  to  lapse  once 
again  into  utter  barbarism — and  that 
honor  I  covet  for  my  beloved  America. 

And  so,  in  that  spirit  and  with  these 
hopes,  I  sav  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  AMERICA  FIRST! 

(“The  State”,  June  8,  1940.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
FINDS  MOST  LABOR 
VIOLATIONS  UNIN¬ 
TENTIONAL. 


(Continued  from  Page  1.) 

hour,  while  if  she  turned  in  the  actual 
hours  worked,  which  is  eight,  the  pay¬ 
roll  records  would  show  that  she  was 
paid  less  than  the  legal  minimum. 

This  usually  occurs  in  plants  where 
a  very  lax  and  inadequate  system  of 
records  prevails,  and  where  the  piece 
rate  barely  enables  the  faster  worker 
to  earn  the  minimum.  A  slow  worker, 
or  any  worker  who  has  a  “bad”  pro¬ 
ductive  day,  may  be  afraid  of  being 
discharged  for  not  earning  the  minimum. 

4.  Requiring  workers  to  work  8%  or 
9  hours  a  day  and  only  recording  and 
paying  for  8  hours.  The  extra  time  is 
supposed  to  be  consumed,  on  an  average, 
by  breakdowns,  and  repairing  equipment. 
This  practice  seems  to  have  prevailed,  in 
some  sections,  in  the  saw-mill  and  lumber 
industry  and  perhaps  is  a  result  of 


APRIL-MAY,  1940 


INDUSTRIES 

No. 

of 

Firms 

Employment 

Pi TROLLS 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Per  Man 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Report¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

Mav 

1940 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

May 

1940 

Of 

/O 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

May 

1940 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Num¬ 

ber 

May 

1940 

% 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Amount 

(Cento) 

May 

1940 

„  % 

Change 

Over 

Month 

Manufacturing 

Total . . 

585 

135,022 

—2.8 

$2,096,519 

—  3.3 

$15.52 

—  .5 

34.7 

—1.6 

45.0 

+11 

Cotton  1._ . . 

234 

70,611 

—1.9 

954,639 

—  3.1 

13.51 

—1.2 

34.3 

—  1.9 

39.4 

+  6 

Hosiery1 . 

82 

22,499 

—4.7 

386,924 

—  7.6 

17.19 

—3.0 

32.3 

—4.3 

54.9 

+  1  6 

Furniture 1 _ 

28 

5,539 

—3.4 

81,779 

—  2.5 

14.76 

+1.0 

38.7 

+  .5 

38.2 

+  6 

Silk  and  Rayon '.... 

15 

5,272 

+  .4 

79,462 

—  2.7 

15.07 

—3.1 

35  4 

—3.6 

42.6 

+  5 

Chewing,  Smoking 
Tobacco  &  Snuff. 
Also  Cigarettes 

9 

10,346 

+  •  1 

226,896 

+  6.9 

21.93 

+6.9 

35.7 

+7.1 

61.4 

—  .2 

Lumber1 . . 

35 

3,549 

+4 . 0 

48,924 

+  5.3 

13.78 

+1.2 

39.5 

+  1.4 

35.1 

—  .3 

Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing1 . 

20 

449 

+2.0 

12,227 

+  1.7 

27.23 

—  .3 

38,1 

—1.4 

71.5 

+1.1 

Structural  Clay 
Products . . 

6 

441 

+3.3 

6,330 

+13.5 

14.35 

+9.9 

44.1 

+8.4 

30.9 

+3.7 

Other  Manufactur- 

ing . 

150 

16,316 

—8.2 

299,338 

—  7.3 

18.34 

+  .9 

36.1 

—3.1 

51.0 

+4.2 

Non-Manufacturinq 

Total2 . 

103 

3,006 

+  .5 

42,763 

+  2.1 

14.22 

+1.6 

42.9 

—  .9 

33.6 

+2.3 

Laundries  and  Dry 

Cleaning . . 

24 

895 

+1-8 

10,083 

+  4.3 

12.52 

+2.5 

44.5 

+2.0 

27.0 

+  .9 

Ins.  k  Brokerage3.. 

4 

49 

.0 

.1,332 

+  .  .9 

27.18 

+  -9 

No  man 

hours  re 

ported. 

Mines  and  Quarries 

29 

643 

—  .3 

9,570 

+  9,3 

1 4  88 

+9.7 

36.5 

+4.0 

40.7 

+5  4 

Other  Non-Mfg _ 

46 

1,509 

+  .1 

21,778 

—  1.7 

14.43 

—1.8 

46.0 

—4.5 

33.1 

+1.0 

Retail  Trade 

Total . . 

252 

4,230 

+5.6 

54,040 

+  2.9 

12.77 

—2.5 

36.7 

—4.0 

33.2 

+  .1 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total . 

96 

1,368 

+  .5 

39,041 

—  .3 

28.53 

—  .8 

43.1 

.0 

69.4 

+  .4 

'-Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  "Manufacturing”  Group. 
'-Includes  Public  Utilities,  Hotels,  etc. 

*-No  man  hours  reported  in  this  group. 


poor  equipment  which  breaks  frequently, 
thus  causing  low  production.  No  value 
is  attached  to  the  time  of  the  worker 
who  is  ready  and  waiting  for  work 
through  all  of  these  short  waiting 
periods,  and  who  has  no  control  over 
such  conditions. 

5.  Failure  to  realize  that  certain  types 
of  employees  such  as  watchmen,  janitors 
and  office  workers  of  covered  plants  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Law  in  all 
respects. 

6.  Failure  to  realize  coverage.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  certain  industries 
and  establishments  such  as  wholesale, 
whole-sale  &  retail  houses,  saw-mills, 
contractors,  etc.,  where  they  may  not  be 
directly  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
but  where  indirectly  they  are  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce. 

7.  Illegal  deductions.  This  is  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  employer  to 
understand  that  deductions  from  em¬ 
ployees’  wages  which  bring  the  wage 
below  the  applicable  minimum  are  illegal 
in  case  the  employer  derives  a  profit 
therefrom.  This  is,  particularly  true 
of  deductions  made  for  house  rent,  com¬ 
pany  store  accounts,  cash  loans  with 
interest  charges,  etc. 


STOP  THE  ACCIDENT 


Safe  Practices  in  Replacing  Blown  Out 
Fuses 

Recently  a  supposedly  trained  elec¬ 
trical  employee  in  a  textile  mill  in  this 
State  was  severely  burned  about  the 
hands,  face  and  legs,  while  engaged  in 
replacing  a  blown  out  fuse  in  a  switch 
box  which  carried  550  volts.  This  em¬ 
ployee  was  using  a  pair  of  regular  hand 
pliers  which  were  not  insulated  to  re¬ 
move  the  blown  fuse,  when  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  live  wire  this  caused 
a  ground  which  produced  a  flame  from 
the  live  switch  box.  The  unsafe  prac¬ 
tices  were — working  on  a  high  voltage 
line  without  the  master  switch  being 
first  pulled  and  failure  to  use  insulated 
tongs  to  replace  the  blown  fuse. 

In  working  on  any  high  voltage  wires 
or  equipment  to  which  they  are  connect¬ 
ed,  the  master  control  switch  should 
first  be  pulled  and  locked  out.  When 
replacing  blown  fuse,  always  make  use 
of  the  insulated  fuse  tongs  which  are 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

Other  industrial  plants  in  this  state 
which  are  permitting  unsafe  practices 
of  this  nature  to  be  used  should  im¬ 
mediately  discontinue  such  practices  and 
follow  the  safety  precautions  as  out¬ 
lined  above  regularly. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chab.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioners 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

_ E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  NEW  JOB  DICTIONARY 


Bv  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Approximately  $29,143,260.00  have 
been  distributed  in  North  Carolina 
through  operation  of  the  ten  divisions 
of  the  Social  Security  program. 

A  breakdown  of  the  approximate  total 
of  $29,143,262.12  indicates  that  of  this 
amount  the  U.  S.  Government  furnished 
$8,151,565.87,  or  27.97  per  cent;  North 
Carolina  furnished  $5,348,344.36,  or  18.35 
per  cent;  the  100  counties  of  the  State 
furnished  $3,060,440.18,  or  10.50  per  cent; 
employers  of  the  State  furnished  $12,- 
449,571.79,  or  42.89  per  cent,  and  the 
employees  of  the  State  furnished  only 
$83,339.92,  or  0.29  per  cent. 

Breaking  down  the  figures  further, 
it  is  shown  that  the  U.  S.  Government 
furnished  one-half  of  the  $8,037,458.52 
distributed  in  the  State  in  Old  Age 
Assistance,  the  State  furnished  $2,166,- 
532.03  and  the  counties  $1,852,197.23  in 
matching  the  Federal  funds. 

In  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
formerly  Old  Age  Benefits,  only  a  small 
amount  was  distributed,  amounting  to 
$291,689.73.  This  is  made  up  of  small 
lump-sum  payments  to  workers  who  had 
accumulated  credits  after  January  1, 
1937,  and  had  since  quit  work,  or  to  the 
families  of  such  workers  who  had  died. 
Of  the  amount  received  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  workers  had  contributed  only 
one  per  cent  of  their  wages,  or  $83,- 
339.92,  the  employers  had  contributed 
a  like  amount,  while  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  had  made  up  the  difference  of 
$125,009.89,  to  make  the  total  payments 
3%  per  cent  of  the  taxable  wages  of 
such  workers.  These  distributions  went 
on  a  monthly  basis  January  1,  1940, 
and  will  become  increasingly  larger  as 
time  passes. 

Unemployment  Compensation  distrib¬ 
uted  to  North  Carolina  workers  in  the 
two  years  of  1938-39  amounted  to  $12,- 
416,231.97  (to  which  may  be  added 
$194,344.38  sent  to  former  residents 
living  in  other  states,  to  make  a  total  of 
$12,610,576.25).  This  sum  was  paid 
entirely  by  employers  of  the  State  in 
contributions,  no  part  coming  from  the 
employees,  or  the  Federal,  State  or 
County  Governments. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  amounted 
to  $3,109,475.96,  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  contributed  $1,036,491.98; 
the  State  contributed  $1,111,842.54  and 
the  counties  $961,141.44.  As  of  January 
1,  1940,  the  Federal  Government  began 
contributing  one-half  to  this  fund,  and 
the  State  and  counties  one-fourth  each, 
subject  to  adjustments  from  the  equal¬ 
izing  fund. 

Aid  to  the  Blind  amounted  to  $788,- 
406.04,  of  which  the  Federal  Government 
furnished  $394,203.02,  and  the  State  and 
counties  each  $197,101.51.  No  equaliz¬ 
ing  fund  is  provided  in  this  division. 

The  five  “services”  in  operation  for 
four  years,  to  April  1940,  provided 
approximately  $4,500,000.00  for  North 
Carolina. 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Of  interest  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  employment  offices  throughout  North 
Carolina  is  the  appearance  of  the 
“Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,”  just 
released  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security.  It  is  expected  that 
the  publication  will  find  wide  application 
in  the  operations  of  employment  offices 
and  will  be  helpful  in  other  fields  where 
exact  occupational  information  is  needed. 
Vocational  guidance  workers  and  in¬ 
dustrial  personnel  will  make  use  of  the 
occupational  material  contained  in  the 
Dictionary.  Also,  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
central  reference  in  library  collections 
of  occupational  data. 

Local  offices  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Employment  Service  plan  to  in¬ 
stall  the  Dictionary  this  month,  follow¬ 
ing  a  series  of  meetings  at  which 
managers  and  interviewers  will  be  in¬ 
structed  in  its  proper  usage.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  installation  of  the 
Dictionary  will  be  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  coding  structure — a  more  exact 
and  effective  method  of  classifying  oc¬ 
cupationally  the  thousands  of  workers 
who  register  in  employment  offices. 

The  “Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles”  is  the  result  of  a  five-year  re¬ 
search  job  done  under  the  supervision  of 
William  H.  Stead,  formerly  director  of 
the  Employment  Service  Division,  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security.  Compilation 
of  the  vast  amount  of  material  which 
has  gone  into  the  work  has  required 
the  efforts  of  300  job  analysts  stationed 
in  15  cities  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  Whenever  possible,  each  job 
mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  was  ob¬ 
served  in  at  least  three  different  in¬ 
dustrial  or  commercial  establishments. 
After  the  definitions  were  written,  they 
were  verified  by  trade  associations, 
unions,  and  other  authorities  in  the 
various  industries  represented. 

An  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
job  definitions  are  presented  in  the 
Dictionary  is  this  partial  description 
of  the  Ribbon  Machine  Operator: 

“RIBBON  MACHINE  OPERATOR 

(I)  (ice  cream)  Makes  ribbons  of  ice 
cream  for  use  in  making  ice  cream 
sandwiches,  by  means  of  an  ice-cream 
spreading  machine:  (etc.) 

“RIBBON  MACHINE  OPERATOR 

(II)  (knit  goods)  A  Sewing  Machine 
Operator.  Stitches  reinforcing  ribbon 
around  the  neck  of  knitted  sweaters 
on  a  machine  equipped  with  a  device 
that  feeds  the  ribbon  under  the  needles 
of  the  machine.” 

Many  job  titles  used  in  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  found  in  the  new  Dictionary 
appear  odd  to  the  untutored  layman.  For 
example,  a  Cat  Skinner  is  the  operator 
of  a  tractor;  a  Snow  Man,  busier  in  sum¬ 
mer  than  in  winter,  chops  ice  and  heavy 
frost  from  pipes  in  a  refrigerating  plant; 
a  Zoogler  is  a  logging  worker  who  loads 
and  unloads  sleds  or  drays  used  to 
skid  logs;  and  a  Screen  Ape,  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  motion  pictures,  works  in 
a  coal  mine  sifting  coal. 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

*'  "FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  — 

May,  1940 


Letters  Written  .  595 

Folders  Reviewed  .  315 

Examinations  .  jg 

Hospitalization 

Office  Interviews  .  46 

Appearances  before  Rating  Board. '  .  ”  213 

New  Cases  Handled  .  87 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  379 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  466 

Compensation  .  23 

Increased  Compensation  ..  . $  708.98 

Back  Compensation . $3,019.80 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


Inspections 

There  were  220  industries  inspected, 
25  compliance  visits  made  and  215  con¬ 
ferences  held  by  the  inspectors  in  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 
during  the  month  of  May.  The  reports 
showed  4,215  employees  worked  in  the 
establishments  inspected.  The  total 
number  of  violations  reported  was  158. 
These  included — Safety  Code  Violations 
35;  child  labor  27;  sanitation  16;  hour 
law  14;  time  records  11;  drinking  water 
facilities  5;  seats  for  women  2. 

Investigations  of  Complaints 

Special  investigations  were  made  of 
18  complaints  received  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Eleven  of  the  complaints  were 
in  regard  to  violations  of  the  hour  law 
for  men  and  women;  15  were  child  labor 
complaints;  one  was  in  regard  to  in¬ 
sanitary  working  conditions  and  one  was 
a  violation  of  the  dry  cleaning  code. 
Ten  of  the  18  complaints  could  not  be 
substantiated;  5  promised  immediate 
compliance,  one  was  corrected  before 
an  investigation  could  be  made;  one 
was  a  federal  complaint  and  one  in¬ 
vestigation  resulted  in  a  prosecution. 

Prosecutions 

There  were  two  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  labor  laws  during  the 
month  of  May.  One  establishment  was 
prosecuted  for  working  a  16  year  old 
boy  in  an  establishment  selling  beer. 
The  case  was  nol  prossed  with  leave. 
The  second  case  was  prosecuted  for 
working  men  and  women  excessive 
hours;  and  for  keeping  inaccurate  time 
records.  The  defendant  plead  nola 
contendere  and  was  fined  $15  and  cost. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MAY 


Among  the  220  industries  inspected 
during  the  month  of  May,  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  the  following  were 
found  to  be  maintaining  their  excellent 
working  conditions  and  were  on  the 
honor  roll  for  the  month: 

Raleigh  Linen  Supply  Company,  Inc.,  Ral¬ 
eigh. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company.  Asheville. 

Hannah  Pickett  Mills,  Inc.,  No.  I,  Rocking¬ 
ham. 

Sanitary  Laundry,  Inc.,  Raleigh. 
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May  Building  Permits 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


Reports  on  building  construction  in  the  21  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina  with  a  population 
of  over  1  0,000  show  an  increase  of  00.5  percent  in  the  number  of  permits  issued,  hut  the  permit 
valuation  declined  21.5  percent  when  compared  with  May,  1039  reports.  A  comparison  of  the 
May,  1940  reports  with  the  April,  1940  reports  show  a  decrease  of  9.9  percent  in  the  number  of 
permits  issued,  and  a  decrease  of  11.7  percent  in  permit  valuations. 

An  increase  of  88.5  percent  over  May,  1939  in  permit  valuations  for  new  residential  building 
featured  May,  1940  construction  reports.  New  non-residential  building  declined  86.5  percent 
in  permit  valuation,  and  the  value  of  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  to  existing  structures 
decreased  26.3  percent  although  the  number  of  permits  issued  gained  27.6  percent  over  the  corres¬ 
ponding  month  of  1939. 

There  were  permits  issued  in  the  21  cities  for  361  residential  buildings;  89  non-residential 
buildings,  and  388  permits  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  existing  structures.  The 
total  permit  valuation  for  all  construction  work  for  the  month  was  $1,790,609. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  MAY  1939  AND  MAY  1910 


Kinp  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Mav 

1939 

Mav 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

May 

1939 

May 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . _ . 

642 

838 

+30.5 

$2,280,045 

$1,790,609 

—21.5 

Residential  buildings.— . — . 

246 

361 

+46.7 

720,235 

1,357,732 

+88.5 

Non-residential  buildings. . . 

92 

89 

—  3.3 

1,191,070 

160,989 

— 86.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs _ 

304 

388 

+27.6 

368,740 

271,888 

—26.3 

TYPE  OF  MAY  BUILDING  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Buildings  for  Which 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Permits  Were 

Issued 

No.  Cost 


Residential  buildings; 

1- family  dwellings .  305  $1,073,222 

2- family  dwellings . 34  100,460 

1-family  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith  .  3  8,700 

Multi-family  (three  or  more  families) 
dwellings . 19  175,350 


Total  residential . . .  361  $1,357,732 

Non-residential  buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreational  places,.  1  $  15,000 

Churches . _. . . .  5  17,400 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops .  11  27,275 

Garages,  public.. .  1  3,000 

Garages,  private  (when  separate  from 

dwelling) . 37  6, 094 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  9  37,635 

Office  buildings,  including  banks _ _  4  38,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractor’s  tem¬ 
porary  offices,  etc..__ . 7  795 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings . .  10  14,490 

All  other  non-residentiaL _ _ 4  1,300 


Total  non-residential .  89  $  160,989 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings . . .  261  $  91,793 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings.. . . .  36  22,802 

On  non-residential  buildings . .  91  157,293 


Total  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .  388  $  271,888 


Hickory  Leads  Smaller  Towns 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  APRIL  1940  AND  MAY  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

April 

1940 

May 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

April 

1940 

Mav 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

930 

838 

—  9.9 

*2,028,295 

$1,790,609 

—11.7 

Residential  buildings.. . 

398 

361 

—  9.3 

1,324,755 

1,357,732 

+  2.5 

Non-residential  buildings . 

118 

89 

—24.6 

298,776 

160,989 

— 46. 1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . . 

414 

388 

—  6.3 

404,764 

271,888 

—32.8 

Reports  on  building  construction  permits 
were  received  from  thirty  towns  with 
a  population  of  2,500  to  10,000,  during  the 
month  of  May,  1940.  These  reports  showed 
a  total  of  218  permits  issued  with  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $562,215.  These  included  127 
new  residential  buildings  estimated  to  cost 
$368,625;  30  non-residential  buildings  estimated 
to  cost  $144,290;  and  61  permits  for  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs  at  $49,300. 

Hickory  led  the  towns  reporting  with 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  $90,450 :  Hender¬ 
son  took  second  place  with  a  total  of  $78,850. 
Henderson  had  the  largest  program  for  one- 
family  dwellings  while  Hickory’s  largest  ex¬ 
penditure  was  for  non-residential  buildings. 

The  towns  reporting  were:  Asheboro,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Cherryville,  Graham,  Edenton.  Forest  City, 
Greenville,  Hamlet,  Henderson.  Hickory,  Lenoir, 
Lexington,  Lumberton,  Monroe.  Mooresville, 
Morehead  City,  Morganton,  Mount  Airy,  North 
Wilkesboro,  Oxford,  Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Rockingham.  Sanford,  Southern  Pines,  Spencer, 
Spindale,  Wadesboro,  Washington,  and  William- 
ston. 


SUMMARY  OF  MAY  1940  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  May  1939  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No. 

Buildings 

Private  Home 
Construction 
May,  1940* 

New  Residentia 

Estimated  Cost 

L  Buildings 

Families  Provided 
For 

New  Non-Residential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

All  Construction 
Work 

Mav 

1939 

May 

1940 

May 

1939 

Mav 

1940 

Mav 

1939 

Mav 

1940 

Mav 

1939 

May 

1940 

May 

1939 

Mav 

1940 

Total . . . 

339 

$1,173,682 

$720,235 

$1,357,732 

279 

462 

$1,191,070 

$160,989 

$368,740 

$271,888 

$2,280,045 

$1,790,609 

Asheville . 

8 

34,900 

27,500 

34,900 

7 

8 

3,500 

7,225 

20,377 

22,143 

51,377 

64.268 

fCharlotte . 

42 

165,110 

150,850 

277, 160 

55 

97 

21,725 

45,764 

25,281 

54,172 

197,856 

377, 096 

Concord.. . 

8 

16,500 

21 , 000 

16,500 

9 

13 

19, 150 

2,200 

450 

1,514 

40, 600 

20,214 

Durham . 

45 

224,300 

8 1 , 285 

224 , 300 

28 

1 

51 

439  120 

6,300 

10,685 

526, 705 

°.34  985 

Elizabeth  City . 

3 

4,500 

400 

1 , 500 

.3 

13,500 

325 

1,625 

15,525 

4  825 

Favetteville  . 

20 

33,290 

13,550 

70,290 

8 

33 

21,250 

7,929 

5,245 

21,479 

96  785 

Gastonia . . 

10 

28,600 

13,000 

28,000 

7 

10 

20,000 

1 . 000 

200 

6,395 

33,200 

35,995 

Goldsboro . 

5 

13,900 

27, 565 

13,900 

9 

5 

7,500 

10,500 

35,065 

24 , 400 

Greensboro.. 

54 

181,300 

83,750 

191,700 

38 

66 

137,050 

1.145 

45,253 

38,588 

266,053 

231,433 

High  Point . . 

14 

37,810 

17,575 

37,810 

10 

14 

12,840 

14,325 

19.441 

24,298 

49,859 

76. 433 

Kinston . 

7 

28,100 

15,200 

28,100 

3 

7 

7,250 

500 

2,800 

475 

25,250 

29,075 

New  Bern . 

12,000 

1 

100 

12, 100 

Raleigh . 

31 

124,650 

28,600 

124,650 

9 

33 

106,235 

15,000 

186.681 

8,675 

321,516 

148,325 

Rocky  Mount . 

13 

49, 050 

37, 300 

49,050 

10 

15 

19,070 

650 

16,705 

21,530 

73,075 

71 , 230 

Salisbury . 

3 

11,700 

18,250 

17,700 

8 

8 

1,000 

2, 000 

3,750 

815 

23,000 

20,515 

Shelby . . . 

9 

12,000 

10,750 

36,000 

2,310 

49,060 

Statesville . 

6 

10,785 

1 0 1 785 

6 

2,000 

1  ’  850 

14,635 

Thomasville . 

2 

10,900 

2,750 

10  900 

3 

1 

9 

8  700 

12  000 

1 1  460 

??  000 

Wilmington _ _ _ 

3 

4,400 

1,500 

5,900 

4 

9,'  550 

16,050 

400 

15,605 

11,450 

37, ‘555 

Wilson . 

18 

75,700 

26,700 

75,700 

10 

18 

775 

1,400 

600 

7,300 

28,075 

84,400 

Winston-Salem . . . 

38 

106,187 

130,710 

123,287 

56 

58 

328,105 

7,655 

28,535 

51,598 

487,350 

182,540 

t-Charlotte  led  in  all  three  groups  of  construction. 

*-l-family,  2-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  “New  Residential  Buildings." 


;  Mary  Thornton  Order  Lib 
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LABOR  NEWS 


Building  Trade  —  Employment  in¬ 
creased  6.2  per  cent;  payrolls  9.2  per 
cent;  the  average  weekly  earnings 
went  up  2.6  per  cent,  the  average  hours 
per  week  2  per  cent  and  the  average 
hourly  earnings  .1  per  cent  from  April 
15  to  May  15,  according  to  a  report  by 
the  Division  of  Labor  Statistics.  This 
report  was  compiled  by  areas,  the  State 
being  divided  into  six  areas.  The  Win- 
ston-Salem-Greensboro-High  Point  area 
showed  the  geatest  increase,  reporting 
15  per  cent  increase  in  employment; 
22.7  per  cent  in  payrolls;  man  hours 
17.9  per  cent.  The  average  weekly 
earnings  were  increased  6.7  per  cent, 
the  average  hours  per  week  2  per  cent 
and  average  hourly  earnings  4  per  cent. 

Study  of  Industry — The  N.  C.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  is  making  a  survey  of 
all  manufacturing  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  100  workers  or  more  in  order 
to  provide  immediate  information  to 
the  U.  S.  Division  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  the  National  Defense  Program. 

Contracts  Awarded — During  the  week 
ending'  July  6,  the  Division  of  Public 
Contracts  awarded  333  contracts  valued 
at  $13,335,096.  Nine  firms  in  North 
Carolina  received  11  contracts  valued  at 
$437,657.70.  Eight  of  the  contracts 
were  for  army  supplies. 

Tills  Might  Be  You — Starting  July  6, 
and  continuing  for  13  consecutive  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  is  presenting  over  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System’s  coast  -  to  -  coast 
network  a  radio  series  called  THIS 
MIGHT  BE  YOU!”  The  broadcast 
depicts  the  story  of  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  acquaints  them  with 
the  laws  on  collective  bargaining,  wages 
and  hours,  child  labor,  and  other  laws 
enacted  for  their  protection.  The  time 
of  the  broadcast  is  1:00  p.m. 


INSPECTOR  APPOINTED 


James  Ralto  Farlow,  of  Burlington, 
N.  C.,  has  been  appointed  inspector  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Mr.  Farlow’s 
headquarters  will  be  in  Greensboro, 
and  he  will  replace  Mr.  Graham  Miller 
who  has  been  transferred  to  District 
No.  1  with  headquarters  at  Greenville. 
Mr.  Farlow  was  formerly  with  the 
North  Carolina  State  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Burlington 
office.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  has  studied  office 
management  and  accounting  and  has 
done  considerable  occupational  work  in 
the  Industries  of  North  Carolina.  He  is 
experienced  in  the  work  that  he  w'ill 
have  charge  of  and  is  familiar  with 
the  industries  in  District  No.  4  where 
he  will  be  located. 


GRADE  “A”  CERTIFICATES 


In  1933  the  Department  of  Labor  first 
began  the  grading  of  industrial  establish¬ 
ments.  Within  a  few  months  we  found 
industry  generally  taking  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  grading.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  grading  industrial  plants 
there  were  75  in  the  State  that  had 
rated  Grade  “A.” 

Grade  “A”  is  not  easily  attained.  It 
means  that  in  all  points  involving  safety 
of  workers,  their  health  and  well  be¬ 
ing,  a  trained  inspector  has  found  the 
plant  so  near  perfect  as  to  merit  a  rating 
of  95  per  cent  or  more. 

In  spite  of  continually  rising  standards 
the  number  of  Grade  “A”  plants  have  in¬ 
creased  year  by  year.  Grade  “B”  mills 
climb  into  Grade  “A”  and  “C”  grade  into 
“B”  grade  and  grade  “D”  (unsatisfac¬ 
tory)  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Today 
there  are  355  Grade  "A”  plants  in  the 
State. 

In  October,  1937,  the  Department  of 
Labor  began  issuing  the  Grade  “A”  cer¬ 
tificates.  These  certificates,  carrying  the 
gold  seal  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
signed  by  the  commissioner  and  the  chief 
inspector  and  showing  the  date  on  which 
the  plant  was  first  given  the  Grade  “A” 
certificate,  were  awarded  to  those  in¬ 
dustries  that  our  inspectors  rated  as 
Grade  “A”  provided  that  the  last  pre- 
ceeding  inspection  showed  Grade  “A.” 
The  certificate  remains  the  property  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  will  be 
revoked  if  the  inspector  finds  that  the 
plant  has  fallen  below  Grade  “A.”  It 
can  only  be  restored  by  the  plant  se¬ 
curing  Grade  “A”  twice  in  successive 
regular  inspections.  Since  we  have  been 
issuing  the  certificates  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  revoke  only  a  small  number.  The 
plants  that  have  earned  these  certificates 
and  have  been  able  to  keep  them  are 
proud  of  their  record. 

The  plants  retaining  the  certificates 
from  year  to  year  are  on  the  permanent 
Honor  Roll  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Each  time  a  plant  is  inspected  (which  we 
try  to  have  done  every  nine  months)  and 
^  is  found  to  be  retaining  its  high  standard 
of  excellency,  showing  that  the  working 
conditions  are  the  best  and  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  protected  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible,  the  name  of  the  plant  is  published 
in  our  bulletin,  on  our  monthly  Honor 
Roll. 


HONOR  ROLL  JUNE 

Carolina  Handkerchief  Company,  West 
End. 

Pine  State  Creamery  Company,  Raleigh. 
White  Dairy  Products  Company,  Ra¬ 
leigh. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


Inspections 

The  June  report  of  the  Division  of 
Standards  and  Inspections  shows  291 
establishments  inspected;  four  compli¬ 
ance  visits  made  and  148  conferences 
held.  The  number  of  employees  in  the 
establishments  inspected  totaled  4,558. 

The  total  number  of  violations  report¬ 
ed  for  the  month  was  365.  Child  labor 
violations  were  listed  at  101,  safety  code 
6$  sanitation  41,  failure  to  keep  time 
records  22,  failure  to  provide  proper 
drinking  water  facilities  12,  violation  of 
the  hour  law  2,  failure  to  provide  seats 
for  women  1,  and  miscellaneous  viola¬ 
tions  98. 

Complaints 

Fifteen  complaints  were  received  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  during  June. 
Each  of  the  complaints  were  personally 
investigated  by  an  inspector  from  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 
The  complaints  were  received  from  Ashe¬ 
ville,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Greensboro,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Salisbury  and  Wilmington.  The 
industries,  against  which  the  complaints 
were  made  included  five  cafes,  two  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  two  laundry  and  dry  clean¬ 
ing  establishments,  two  variety  stores, 
two  dress  shops,  one  bakery  and  one 
drug  store. 

The  fifteen  complaints  received  showed 
eleven  violations  of  the  Hour  Law,  two 
of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  one  failure  to 
provide  adequate  toilet  facilities  and  one 
failure  to  provide  seats  for  women.  In 
ten  cases  the  complaints  could  not  be 
substantiated,  four  promised  immediate 
compliance  and  in  one  the  hours  worked 
could  not  be  verified  by  an  inspector. 

Wage  and  Hour  Division 

Seventeen  companies  made  restitution 
of  back  wages  due  employees  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  since  the  check-up  was 
started  in  June  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  and  the  N.  C.  Department  of 
Labor.  Restitution  payments  totaling 
$3,784  have  been  made  to  423  employees. 
In  addition  to  these  payments  several 
hundred  additional  employees  have  re¬ 
ceived  pay  increases  as  a  result  of  em¬ 
ployers  coming  into  full  compliance  with 
the  act. 


CORRECTION 


The  June  issue  of  ‘‘Labor  and  Indus¬ 
try”  carried  an  article  on  ANNUAL 
REPORTS — MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 
Through  error  the  report  was  given  as 
of  1937  whereas  it  should  have  been 
1939. 
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ACCIDENTS  IN  INDUSTRY  CAN 
BE  REDUCED 


Industry  as  a  whole  has  made  consid¬ 
erable  progress  in  the  reduction  of  acci¬ 
dents  within  the  past  few  years,  due 
principally  to  the  rapid  improvement  of 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  plants — 
which  simply  means  the  providing  of 
safer  places  in  which  to  work — however, 
accidents  in  industry  still  continue  to 
claim  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  yearly  and  still  a  greater  number 
receive  disabling  injuries  from  accidents 
that  are  preventable. 

Aside  from  the  humane  suffering 
caused  by  accidents,  they  are  very  costly 
and  due  to  the  high  degree  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  all  industry  today  accident  costs 
must  be  considered  in  determining  the 
actual  cost  of  production. 

Investigations  of  numerous  accidents 
in  industry  during  the  past  few  years 
made  by  those  vitally  interested  in  the 
reduction  of  industrial  accidents,  reveal 
that  man-power  failure  is  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  responsible  for  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  in  industry  today. 

Since  the  physical  conditions  of  our 
industrial  plants  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  recent  years,  our  attention 
must  be  given  to  other  phases  of  safety 
if  accidents  are  to  be  materially  reduced 
further.  With  the  major  number  of  in¬ 
dustrial  accidents  being  attributed  to 
man-power  failure,  should  we  not  give 
attention  to  the  mental  condition  of  in¬ 
dustrial  employees?  For  employees  to 
go  about  their  daily  work  in  a  safe  man¬ 
ner  they  must  be  safety  conscious  at  all 
times.  To  accomplish  this  we  know  of 
no  better  means  than  to  train  the  en¬ 
tire  personnel  in  FIRST  AID — which  is 
ACCIDENT  PREVENTION— at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  moment.  A  number  of  our 
leading  industrial  plants  have  recently 
adopted  this  policy  and  without  excep¬ 
tion  accident  frequency  and  severity  has 
been  greatly  reduced  at  these  plants  since 
first-aid  training  of  all  employees  has 
been  made  compulsory. 

First-aid  training  is  available  to  all 
industry,  regardless  of  size,  without  cost, 
by  various  agencies  such  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Red  Cross,  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines,  the  N.  C.  Department  of 
Labor  and  N.  C.  Industrial  Commission. 

Considerable  progress  can  be  made  in 
the  reduction  of  accidents  in  industry  if 
company  officials  and  plant  management 
become  thoroughly  convinced  that  first- 
aid  trained  employees  make  safer  em¬ 
ployees — then  take  an  active  part  them¬ 
selves  in  arranging  such  training  courses 
for  their  entire  personnel. 


STOP  THE  ACCIDENT 


A  fatal  accident  recently  occurred  in 
one  of  our  textile  mills  when  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  finishing  department,  en¬ 
gaged  in  cleaning  the  starch  from  the 
rolls,  was  pulled  between  the  steam-filled 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- - - -  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of 
which  are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and 
wholesale  trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 

MAY- JUNE,  1940  


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

June,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

June,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

June,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

June,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

A'm't.  (Cts.) 

June,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

580 

130,445 

—  1.2 

$2,009,377  | 

—  1.6 

$16.40 

-  -4| 

34.4 

—  .7 

45.1 

+  -6 

219 

66,364 

—  .9 

870,538 

—  3.2 

13.11 

—2.4 

33.4 

—2.2 

39.4 

—  .1 

81 

21,183 

—  1.9 

352,049 

—  5.7 

16.61 

—3.9 

31.7 

—2.7 

53.2 

—1.2 

26 

5,014 

—  .6 

74,757 

—  .7 

14.90 

—  .3 

38.5 

—  .8 

38.8 

+  -7 

Silk  and  Rayon1 . 

19 

5,570 

—  7.6 

80,090 

—11.5 

14.37 

—4.2 

34.9 

—1.6 

41.2 

—2.6 

Chewing,  Smoking  To¬ 
bacco  and  Snuff.  Also 
Cigarettes1 . 

10 

10,678 

+  1.2 

254,404 

+11.0 

23.82 

+9.7 

38.6 

+8.3 

61.8 

+  1.3 

Lumber* . 

34 

3,621 

+  1.3 

50,065 

+  3.2 

13.82 

+  1.8 

39.3 

+2.2 

35.2 

—  .5 

Printing  and  Publishing1.. 

21 

535 

—  6.6 

14,352 

—  5.9 

26.82 

+  -8 

36.2 

74.0 

+  -7 

Structural  Clay  Products.. 

7 

505 

—  1.9 

6,869 

—  4.4 

13.60 

—2.5 

42.4 

—2.0 

29.9 

—1.1 

Other  Manufacturing . 

164  |  16,975 

1—  1-2 

[  306,253 

+  1.3 

18.04 

+2.5 

36.2 

+  -6 

50.0 

+2.0 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total2 . 

104  ||  3,480 

I  +  2.0 

50,188 

+  4.2 

14.42 

+2.2 

|  43.0 

1+  -9 

34.1 

+  -6 

Laundries  and  Dry 

Cleaning . 

24  |'  1,089  |  +  2.9 

13,649 

+  6.1 

12.01 

+2.9 

|  45.7 

I !  + 1-5 

26.3 

1  +1-4 

Insurance  and 

Brokerage3 . 

5 

60 

.0 

1,808 

—  .3 

30.13 

—  .3 

1 

No  man  hoi 

irs  reported 

Mines  and  Quarries . . 

28 

|  853 

I  +12.8 

12,379 

+  8.1 

14.51 

—4.2 

|  38.2 

1—2.7 

38.0 

1—1.6 

Other  Non-Manu¬ 
facturing . 

47 

I  1,478 

|  —  3.8 

1  22,352 

+  1.6 

15.12 

+5.6 

|  45.3 

,1 

1  +4.3 

38.2 

1+2.5 

Retail  Total . 

309  |  4,803 

|—  2.0 

|  68,032 

1+  -1 

14.6 

1  +2.2 

|  38.7 

|  +1.5  |  35.1 

|—  .3 

Wholesale  Total . 

77 

|  1,181  |  +  .3  |  34,386  |  +  1.3 

29.11 

1  +  -9 

|  43.2 

1  +  -9 

|  69.9 

1—1.0 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  "manufacturing”  group. 

2  Includes  public  utilities,  hotels,  etc. 

3  No  man  hours  reported  in  this  group.  


rolls  and  badly  burned  and  crushed 
which  resulted  in  death  shortly  there¬ 
after. 

An  investigation  revealed  that  the 
cleaning  cloth,  which  was  being  pulled 
over  the  rolls  by  power  operation,  be¬ 
came  entangled  and  one  of  the  employees 
on  the  machine  reached  under  one  of  the 
rolls,  apparently  to  attempt  to  straighten 
the  cleaning  cloth,  and  the  two  rolls,  one 
turning  clockwise  and  the  other  counter¬ 
clockwise,  caught  his  hand  and  pulled 
him  through  four  (4)  rolls  before  the 
electric  control  switch  could  be  pulled 
which  stopped  the  machine. 

The  cleaning  and  oiling  of  machinery 
while  in  motion  should  be  prohibited  in 
all  places  where  exposure  to  hazardous 
contact  is  involved.  This  safety  practice 
can  be  followed  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  however  this  particular  cleaning 
operation  was  one  of  the  few  where  it  is 
necessary  for  the  machinery  to  be  in 
motion  in  order  for  the  cleaning  cloths 
to  be  pulled  between  the  rolls.  This 
employee  failed  to  carry  out  a  plant 
safety  rule  in  that  he  allowed  his  hands 
to  contact  the  cleaning  cloth  while  the 
machine  was  in  motion.  The  cause  of 
this  accident  can  be  attributed  to  man¬ 
power  failure. 

Other  industrial  plants  that  have  simi¬ 
lar  cleaning  operations  of  power  driven 
machinery  to  perform  should  make  an 
immediate  check  on  their  practices  and 
warn  their  employees  to  never  permit 
their  hands,  or  any  parts  of  their  body 
to  come  in  contact  with  any  cleaning 
material  being  pulled  through  the  ma¬ 


chine  until  the  machinery  has  been 
stopped. 


MANUFACTURING 

EMPLOYMENT 


A  pronounced  rise  of  industrial  activity 
in  the  South  was  the  major  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  increase  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  employment  from  1929  to  1937.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  sixteen  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  which  comprise  the 
South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and 
West  South  Central  regions,  there  is 
found  a  net  growth  of  205,432  jobs.  More 
than  80  per  cent  of  this  increase  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  South  Atlantic  region.  The 
four  coastal  states  of  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  each  ex¬ 
perienced  a  growth  of  over  20,000  in  em¬ 
ployment.  The  rise  of  54,090  jobs  in 
North  Carolina  was  the  second  largest 
in  the  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase 
in  employment  in  certain  industries  in 
North  Carolina: 


INDUSTRY  Number  of  Wage  Earners 


1929 

1937 

Increase 

Knit  goods  . 

22,930 

37,883 

14,953 

Cotton  goods  . 

91,844 

104,158 

12,314 

Silk  and  rayon  . 

2,922 

13,264 

10,342 

Dyeing  and  finishing 

2,363 

8,465 

6,102 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

13,778 

16,421 

2,643 

Furniture  . 

15,609 

16,789 

1,180 

Bread  . 

1,249 

2,118 

869 

Men’s  Clothing  . 

3,234 

3,698 

464 

Paper  . 

435 

665 

240 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioners 

Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


BENEFITS  INCREASING 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Benefit  payments  on  a  State-wide  basis 
have  shown  reasonably  large  increases 
during  each  of  the  six  months  of  this 
year,  over  the  preceding  month,  in¬ 
dicating  a  marked  increase  in  the  extent 
of  unemployment  in  the  State.  Payments 
in  the  six  months,  totaling  $2,292,682.14, 
were  as  follows:  January,  $285,382.35; 
February,  $308,145.51;  March,  $352,225.98; 
April,  $417,426.27;  May,  $438,712.05;  June, 
$490,789.86. 

Total  distributions  of  the  jobless  bene¬ 
fits  in  the  tffirty-two  months  of  pay¬ 
ments,  from  January,  1938,  through  June, 
1940,  were  $14,903,248.27,  which  includes 
$273,646.32  sent  to  residents  of  other 
states  who  had  previously  earned  credits 
in  North  Carolina. 

These  benefits  have  been  distributed  by 
forty-six  local  white  offices,  with  ten 
branches  which  serve  colored  people  in 
the  immediate  areas  of  the  offices.  The 
forty-six  white  offices  serve  white  people 
in  their  immediate  areas  and  also  white 
and  colored  people  in  outlying  sections 
by  means  of  regular  visits  of  representa¬ 
tives  to  about  125  “service  points”  and, 
at  present,  to  about  175  “spot”  points  in 
rural  or  urban  sections  where  plant  lay¬ 
offs  may  occur. 


PERSONNEL  VACANCIES 
FILLED 


Twenty-four  workers  were  added  in 
June  and  twenty-six  were  added  as  of 
July  1,  to  the  personnel  of  the  State  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Commission, 
twenty-nine  of  them  in  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Division  and  twenty- 
one  in  the  Employment  Service  Division, 
all  from  the  register  of  those  who  had 
passed  the  merit  examinations  and  were 
on  the  waiting  list. 

The  additions  are  to  take  the  places  of 
workers  who  have  resigned  during  a  year 
or  more  and  whose  places  were  left 
vacant  in  a  lax  period.  A  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  work  due  in  part  to  seasonal 
layoffs  in  plants  of  the  State,  necessitated 
the  additions. 

The  Commission  now  has  709  workers, 
391  in  the  UC  Division  and  318  in  the 
ES  Division,  or  374  in  the  central  offices 
of  the  two  divisions  and  335  in  the  fifty- 
six  local  offices  and  in  the  field. 

New  Personnel  Committee 

Ben  W.  Parham,  prominent  Oxford  at¬ 
torney,  has  been  named  as  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Personnel 
of  the  North  Carolina  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission,  succeeding 
Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Dean  of  State  Col¬ 
lege,  who  has  completed  a  two-year  term. 

June  H.  Rose,  Greenville  school  super¬ 
intendent  and  recent  commander  of  the 
State  Department  of  the  American  Legion, 
was  named  to  succeed  Hector  C.  Black- 
well,  former  commander  and  mayor  of 
Fayetteville.  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  Sylva, 
was  reappointed.  These  appointments 
are  effective  as  of  July  1. 

This  committee  has  charge  of  handling 
the  merit  examinations  for  employees!  of 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Local  offices  of  the  State  Employment 
Service,  normally  engaged  in  routine 
duties  incident  to  taking  and  filling  em¬ 
ployer  orders  and  registering  job  appli¬ 
cants  and  claimants  for  unemployment 
compensation,  are  now  directly  involved 
in  the  program  to  build  up  the  nation’s 
defenses.  Faced  with  the  problem  of 
mobilizing  the  labor  supply  for  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  government  work  during  this 
period  of  expanding  industries,  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  through  all  its  offices 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  entire  United 
States,  is  taking  immediate  steps  to 
make  certain  that  skilled  labor  in  this 
country  is  made  available  where  it  is 
needed  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
to  eliminate  aimless  and  haphazard 
movement  of  men  to  places  where  they 
are  not  needed. 

Employment  Service  offices  are  cur¬ 
rently  inventorying  the  labor  supply 
within  their  files,  and  are  taking  stock 
of  other  available  sources  within  their 
respective  communities,  compiling  accu¬ 
rate  figures  relating  to  the  number  of 
technicians,  skilled  craftsmen,  and  semi¬ 
skilled  production  workers  registered 
and  available  for  work  when  recruitment 
begins. 

When  key  industries  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  government  and  when  defi¬ 
nite  orders  have  been  placed,  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  will  be  in  a  position 
to  state  whether  or  not  the  supply  of 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  and 
technicians  is  adequate,  and  to  point  out 
the  essential  occupations  in  which  short¬ 
ages  or  overages  exist. 

To  meet  emergency  labor  shortages 
that  may  develop  within  the  near  future 
in  certain  occupations  of  the  aircraft, 
shipbuilding,  munitions,  machine  shop, 
machine  tool,  and  textile  industries,  Con¬ 
gress  has  appropriated  $15,000,000  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  for  de¬ 
veloping  trained  workers.  A  part  of 
these  funds  for  conducting  training 
classes  will  be  allotted  to  North  Carolina 
through  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education.  In  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  classes,  the  State  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  is  expected  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  board  information  concerning  de¬ 
fense  program  occupations  in  which 
training  is  most  needed.  It  will  also 
select  and  recommend  individuals  for 
“Preemployment  Preparatory  Courses,” 
designed  to  prepare  persons  for  specific 
jobs  in  these  essential  occupations. 

If  shift  of  labor  should  become  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  months  of  stimulated 
industrial  activity,  the  Employment  Ser- 

the  Commission,  through  a  supervisor  of 
examinations,  and  is  authorized  to  pass 
upon  any  appeals  from  employees  rela¬ 
tive  to  changes  of  classification,  dis¬ 
missals  or  other  action  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Dr.  Frank  T.  de  Vyver,  of  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  was  supervisor  of  examinatibns 
during  the  past  two-year  period,  and 
has  been  reappointed  for  another  year. 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

-  PRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  - 

June,  1940 


Letters  Written  .  440 

Folders  Reviewed  .  185 

Examinations  .  14 

Hospitalizations  .  8 

Office  Interviews  .  39 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  155 

New  Cases  Handled  .  75 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  425 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  500 

Compensation  .  26 

Increased  Compensation  . $  804.58 

Back  Compensation  . $1,742.89 


vice  is  prepared  through  its  clearance 
system  to  send  workers  from  one  locality 
to  another  within  the  State  and  also  to 
refer  applicants  for  jobs  outside  North 
Carolina. 

From  these  activities  in  which  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  is  participating,  it  is 
evident  that  the  organization’s  role  in 
the  present  emergency  is  already  a  sig¬ 
nificant  one.  From  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  Advisory  Commission 
to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  chal¬ 
lenging  assignments  are  coming  daily  to 
local  employment  offices.  And,  with  the 
national  defense  program  still  in  its 
planning  stage,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Service  will  be  called  upon  to  assume 
even  larger  responsibilities  not  yet  an¬ 
ticipated. 


FEDERAL  -  STATE  COORDINA¬ 
TION  IN  INSPECTION 


A  two-day  conference  of  a  selected 
group  of  supervising  inspectors  in  the 
administration  of  wage  and  hour,  child 
labor,  and  industrial  home  work  laws 
was  recently  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Eighteen  states,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  were  represented,  and 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Public  Contracts,  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  the  Women’s  Bureau  and  the 
Division  of  Labor  Standards  participated. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
clear  up  any  confusion  between  State  and 
Federal  jurisdictions  in  the  area  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  It  was  agreed  that 
this  could  best  be  achieved  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  arrived  at  by  voluntary  agreement 
based  upon  a  desire  to  get  the  best  and 
most  social  results  out  of  both  State  and 
Federal  laws. 

The  conference  discussed  in  detail  the 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  out  of  du¬ 
plication  of  inspections,  lack  of  uniform¬ 
ity  of  inspection  policies,  procedures  and 
interpretations.  Specific  instances  were 
cited  involving  record  keeping  require¬ 
ments  and  handicapped  workers’  and 
learners’  certificates,  where  variation  had 
caused  considerable  confusion. 

A  committee  representative  of  the  bu¬ 
reaus  in  the  department  and  of  the  State 
labor  departments  was  appointed  to  de¬ 
velop  general  principles  for  the  further 
coordination  of  Federal  and  State  inspec¬ 
tion  for  labor  laws.  Mr.  Schackelford, 
Labor  Commissioner  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  for  North  Carolina  were  named 
to  represent  the  State  Labor  departments 
on  the  committee.  The  recommendations 
of  this  committee  will  be  considered  in 
regional  and  State  meetings  to  secure 
practical  applications. 
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June  Building  Permits 

-  Prepared  By  Statistical  Division  - 


Burlington  Leads  Smaller  Towns 


TYPE  OF  JUNE  BUILDING 


Reports  on  building  construction  permits  issued  were  received  from  twenty-seven  towns  with  a 
population  of  2,500  to  10,000,  during  the  month  of  June,  1940.  These  reports  showed  a  total  of  144 
permits  issued  with  an  estimated  permit  valuation  of  $428,929.  These  included  81  new  residential 


CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


buildings  estimated  to  cost  $219,294 ;  21  non-residential  buildings  estimated  to  cost  $152,620 ;  and  42 
permits  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  existing  structures  at  $57,015. 

Burlington  led  the  towns  reporting  with  an  estimated  permit  valuation  of  $118,184  ;  Lexington 
took  second  place  with  a  total  of  $40,425.  Burlington’s  largest  program  was  for  non-residential 
buildings.  In  private  home  construction  Henderson  and  Morganton  led,  both  reporting  nine  units 
each. 

The  towns  reporting  were:  Asheboro,  Burlington,  Cherryville,  Graham,  Edenton,  Forest  City, 
Greenville,  Hamlet,  Henderson,  Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lincolnton,  Lumberton,  Monroe, 
Mooresville,  Morehead  City,  Morganton,  Mount  Airy,  North  Wilkesboro,  Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Sanford,  Southern  Pines,  Spindale,  Tarboro,  and  Williamston. 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING 
Residential  Buildings  : 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 
Were  Issued 
No.  Cost 


1- family  dwellings  .  269  $  863,911 

2- family  dwellings  .  26  74,625 

1-family  and  2-family  dwel¬ 
lings  with  stores  or  shops 

therewith  .  2  2,650 


Reports  on  building  construction  in  the  21  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina  with  a  population  of 
over  10,000  show  an  increase  of  15.4  per  cent  in  the  number  of  permits  issued,  but  the  permit  valua¬ 
tion  declined  23.5  per  cent  when  compared  with  the  June,  1939  reports. 

New  residential  building  gained  25.1  per  cent  in  permit  valuation  and  18.4  per  cent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  permits  issued  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  However,  non-resi¬ 
dential  building  showed  a  decline  of  82.9  per  cent  in  permit  valuation,  which  caused  the  decrease  in 


Multi-family  (three  or  more 


families)  dwellings  .  7 

Hotels  .  1 

Other  non-housekeeping 

dwellings  .  1 


the  total  permit  valuation.  June,  1940  reports  indicated  a  drop  in  the  number  of  permits  issued  and 
the  permit  valuations  when  compared  with  the  May,  1940  reports,  with  the  exception  of  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs,  which  showed  a  gain  of  11.7  per  cent  in  permit  valuation. 

There  were  permits  issued  in  the  21  cities  for  296  residential  buildings  ;  76  non-residential  build¬ 
ings,  and  354  permits  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  existing  structures.  The  total  permit 
valuation  for  all  construction  work  for  the  month  was  $1,504,854. 


Total  Residential  .  296 

Non-Residential  Buildings  : 

Churches  .  3 


Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and  other  work¬ 


shops 


2 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JUNE  1939  AND  JUNE  1940 


Garages,  public  .  3 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  .  29 


Gasoline  and  service  stations  7 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  Office  buildings,  including 

June, 

1939 

June, 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

June, 

1939 

June, 

1940 

Percentage  banks  .  6 

Change  Sheds,  poultrv  houses,  con- 

Total . 

629 

726 

+  16.4 

$1,966,750 

$1,504,854 

— 23.5  tractors’  temporary  offices. 

Residential  buildings . 

Non-residential  buildings . 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

250 

84 

295 

296 

76 

354 

+  18.4 
—  9.5 
+20.0 

860,518 

727,264 

378,968 

1,076,936 

124,315 

303,603 

+25.1  etc .  10 

82.9  Stores  and  other  mercantile 

19-9  buildings  .  15 

All  other  non-residential  .  4 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  MAY  1940  AND  JUNE  1940 


Total  non-residential  .  76 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs : 


60,500 

75,000 

250 

$1,076,936 

$  15,200 


700 

5,500 

4,305 

24,800 

6,000 

1,435 

65,575 

800 

$  124,315 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

May 

June, 

Percentage 

May 

June, 

Percentage 

1940 

1940 

Change 

1940 

1940 

Change 

Total . 

838 

726 

—13.4 

$1,790,609 

$1,504,854 

—16.0 

Residential  buildings . 

361 

296 

—18.0 

1,357,732 

1,076,936 

—20.7 

Non-residential  buildings . 

89 

76 

—14.6 

160,989 

124,315 

—22.8 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

388 

354 

-  8.8 

271,888 

303,603 

+  11.7 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . 

261 

$ 

88,060 

Non-houskeeeping  dwellings  .. 

16 

19,290 

On  non-residential  buildings 

77 

196,263 

Total  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs  . 

354 

$ 

303,603 

SUMMARY  OF  JUNE,  1940,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  of  June,  1939,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Total . 

Asheville . 

Charlotte . 

Concord . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City . 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . 

Goldsboro . . . 

Greensboro . 

High  Point . 

Kinston . 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh . . 

Rocky  Mount . 

Salisbury . 

Shelby . 

Statesville . 

Thomasville . 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem . 


No.  of 
Build- 

Private 

Construe- 

Naw  Resident 

Estimated  Cost 

ial  Buildings 

Families  Provided 
For 

New 

Non-Residential 

Buildings 

Additions.  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

tion 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

285 

$938,536 

$860,518 

$1,076,936 

366 

346 

$727,264 

$124,315 

$378,968 

$303,603 

$1,966,750 

$1,504,854 

4 

14,500 

14,500 

14,500 

3 

4 

105,100 

1,550 

26,187 

12,000 

145,787 

28,050 

40 

172,567 

150.529 

172,567 

62 

46 

41,260 

5,850 

27,089 

28,190 

218,878 

206,607 

5 

10,100 

11,850 

10,100 

11 

5 

8,650 

11.850 

18,750 

38 

151,595 

136,980 

15L595 

44 

44 

46,189 

3,200 

5,860 

4,830 

189,029 

159,625 

9 

14,425 

10,400 

14,425 

7 

9 

75 

100 

800 

300 

11,275 

14,825 

18 

37,800 

16,450 

47,800 

13 

22 

211,500 

12,600 

6,908 

18,841 

234,858 

79,241 

12 

16,050 

10,760 

20,050 

7 

15 

1,275 

175 

29,800 

150 

41,825 

20,375 

26 

51.400 

16,200 

51,400 

9 

26 

2,000 

18,200 

51,400 

27 

97,314 

97,700 

97,314 

40 

33 

5,095 

7,785 

19,643 

31,826 

122,338 

136,925 

8 

41,800 

33,415 

43,200 

19 

9 

7,115 

6,335 

8,011 

33,910 

48,541 

83,445 

4 

15,300 

23,100 

15,550 

13 

4 

2,800 

1,260 

14,800 

500 

40,700 

17,300 

12,000 

1 

12  000 

19 

80,200 

117,400 

95,200 

71 

24 

6,000 

24,525 

134,262 

10,655 

257,662 

130,380 

16 

52,950 

17,000 

62,950 

7 

16 

85,190 

35,015 

46,100 

22,795 

148,290 

110.760 

7 

27,100 

11,200 

33,100 

4 

13 

5,400 

15,500 

3,420 

2,600 

20,020 

61,100 

2 

6,260 

12,100 

18,760 

4 

8 

210 

3,000 

2,320 

2,910 

14,630 

24,670 

2 

8,760 

10,500 

8,760 

5 

3 

4,000 

14,500 

8,760 

4 

5,000 

2,300 

5,000 

2 

4 

4,000 

600 

650 

6,300 

6,250 

1 

2,500 

10,150 

77,500 

4 

1 

154,005 

1,200 

910 

9,510 

165,065 

88^210 

5 

14,300 

69,000 

14,300 

15 

6 

3,500 

33,100 

105,600 

14,300 

38 

118,615 

76,994 

132,865 

35 

55 

44,650 

5,630 

17,858 

115,386 

139^402 

253,881 

repairs, 


Charlotte  led  in  all  construction,  and  in  new  residential ;  Rocky  Mount  led  in  new  non-residential,  and  Winston-Salem  in  additions,  alterations  and 
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INSPECTORS  MAKE  286  WAGE 
AND  HOUR  INVESTIGATIONS 
DURING  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 
OF  1940 


During  the  first  six  months  opera¬ 
tion,  ending  June  30,  under  the  State- 
Federal  Agreement  with  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  Dnited  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  286  wage  and  hour 
investigations  of  employers  within  the 
State  were  made  by  the  17  field  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three 
of  which  were  the  result  of  complaints 
received,  and  153  of  which  were  of  a 
routine  or  non-complaint  nature.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  investigations 
were  completed  and  closed,  while  169 
were  pending  completion  on  June  30. 
During  the  same  period  some  410  ini¬ 
tial  complaints  were  received,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  which  will  be  adequately 
investigated  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
reached  by  the  inspectors. 

The  investigations  were  classed  in¬ 
dustrially  as  follows:  hosiery,  19;  fur¬ 
niture,  7;  lumber  manufacturing  and 
saw  mills,  78;  lumber  wholesales,  2; 
miscellaneous  manufacturing  and  pro¬ 
cessing,  60;  textiles,  30;  tobacco  leaf 
processing,  2;  tobacco  manufacturing, 

1 ;  wholesalers  and  service  establish¬ 
ments,  67,  and  miscellaneous,  20. 

The  employers  involved  had  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  19,080  workers.  Unpaid 
wages,  in  keeping  with  the  law,  in  the 
sum  of  $45,132.43  were  paid,  or  are 
pending,  and  will  affect  approximately 
1,400  of  these  workers.  Individual 
restitution  ranged  from  a  few  cents  to 
as  much  as  $500.00. 

The  first  six  months  operations  un¬ 
der  the  State-Federal  agreement  is  con¬ 
sidered  highly  satisfactory  in  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  job,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  covered  workers  in  the  State. 
Negotiations  are  now  in  process  for  the 
renewal  of  the  agreement,  which  will 
be  for  a  term  of  one  year  instead  of 
six  months. 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  state 
in  the  union  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law,  with  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  In  view  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  (through  this  experi¬ 
mental  agreement)  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  has  now  made,  or  has  pend¬ 
ing,  similar  agreements  with  several 
other  State  Departments  of  Labor,  in¬ 
cluding  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  New 
Hampshire. 

The  first  six  months  operation  under 
a  State-Federal  agreement  indicated 
that  such  a  unified  plan  of  operation 
is  beneficial  to  both  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Labor  Departments,  and  the 
public  at  large.  This  plan  makes  it 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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LABOR  NEWS 


State  Federation  Meets — The  North 
Carolina  State  Federation  of  Labor 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Durham, 
August  11  to  the  14.  C.  A.  Fink 
of  Salisbury  was  elected  to  succeed 
himself  as  president.  The  Federation 
went  on  record  as  favoring  a  State 
Wage  Law  and  passed  resolutions 
pledging  the  incoming  administration 
to  seek  an  adjustment  of  the  State 
Highway  and  Public  Works  wage  and 
hour  schedule  which  was  declared  “in¬ 
ferior”  to  that  of  industry;  opposed 
driving  of  school  busses  by  children; 
and  requested  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  amend  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  to  make  it  cover  all  employers 
regardless  of  the  number  of  their  em¬ 
ployes. 

Defense  Fund  Brings  Business  Into 
North  Carolina — North  Carolina  indus¬ 
tries  received  $2,625,772  in  contracts 
through  the  Division  of  Public  Con¬ 
tracts,  U.  S.  Federal  Government,  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  July  and  through 
the  week  ending  August  3.  This 
amount  covered  2  5  contracts.  The  War 
Department  accounted  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  contract  awards — 14  of  the 
contracts  totaling  $1,919,995  will  go  to 
that  department.  The  Navy  contracts 
totaled  $376,855,  making  a  total  of 
$2,295,850  that  will  be  used  by  our 
defense  agencies.  The  remainder  of 
the  contracts  were  as  follows:  WPA, 
$10  6,965;  Engraving  and  Printing, 
$145,538;  Justice,  $37,460;  Agricul¬ 
ture,  $17,632;  Procurement,  $12,132; 
and  Veterans’  Administration,  $9,195. 
The  largest  contract  went  to  the  Chat¬ 
ham  Blanket  Company  at  Elkin  for 
blankets.  The  contract  was  for  $449,- 
250. 

Business — According  to  a  Babson  re¬ 
port,  business  trend  has  begun  to  point 
upward  and  the  week  ending  August 
7  showed  the  highest  level  of  any 
mid-summer  period  since  1929.  Activi¬ 
ty  may  be  attributed  to  seasonal  up¬ 
turn  normally  experienced  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  fall  months  and  to  the  stirring 
of  industries  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
fense  program.  . 

Private  Building  Constructiton — Pri¬ 
vate  building  construction  pay  roll  in¬ 
creased  19.3  per  cent  during  the  past 
month;  employment  increased  10.2  per 
cent,  and  man  hours  5.1  per  cent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  released  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Tobacco — North  Carolina  ranks  first 
among  all  states  in  the  value  of  its  to¬ 
bacco  crop,  and  tobacco  is  the  most 
valuable  crop  in  the  State.  Every  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
Dare,  produces  some  tobacco.  The 
heaviest  producing  area  is  the  Central 
Coastal  Section;  second  is  the  South¬ 
ern  Coastal  counties  and  third  the  Pied¬ 
mont  counties. 
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PERMITS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
WORK  INCREASE 


Building  construction  during  the 
first  six  months  of  19  40  showed  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  permits  is¬ 
sued  in  the  21  cities,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  10,000  or  more,  but  showed 
a  decrease  in  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
construction.  The  total  number  of  per¬ 
mits  reported  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1939  was  3,641.  For  the  same 
period  in  1940  there  were  4,157  per¬ 
mits  issued  or  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  14.2  per  cent. 
From  January  through  June,  in  1939, 
the  estimated  cost  of  construction  was 
$12,059,785  but  during  the  same  six 
months  in  19  40  the  estimated  cost  de¬ 
creased  $2,026,494  or  went  down  to 
$10,033,271,  a  drop  of  16.8  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  was  in  the  non-residential  classifi¬ 
cation  only.  This  was  due  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  to  the  fact  that  there  has  not 
been  as  much  WPA  construction  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1940  as  was  done 
during  the  same  period  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  The  total  cost  of  non-resi¬ 
dential  construction  through  June  of 
1940  was  $1,423,592  while  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1939  it  was  $6,039,- 
9  56  or  over  four  times  greater.  The 
number  of  permits  decreased  only  2  6. 

Residential  construction,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  during  the 
preceding  year,  showed  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  both  in  the  number  of  permits 
and  in  the  estimated  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion.  There  were  1,7  82  permits  issued 
for  residential  buildings  from  January 
1  to  June  30  of  this  year.  The 
homes — one  family,  two  family  and 
multi-family  dwellings — were  estimated 
to  cost  $6,825,080.  This  was  a  gain  of 

25.7  per  cent  in  the  number  of  permits 
and  a  gain  of  52.1  per  cent  in  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  construction.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1939  there  were  1,418 
permits  issued  for  the  construction  of 
residential  buddings  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,480,106. 

Alterations  and  repairs  showed  an 
increase  of  10.4  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  permits  issued  and  an  increase  of 

15.8  per  cent  in  the  amount  expended. 
The  total  number  of  permits  for  this 
class  of  construction  was  1,711  in  1939 
and  1,889  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1940.  The  cost  of  construction  in 
1939  was  $1,539,703  while  in  1940 
it  was  $1,784,599. 


IN  CAMP 


Edward  F.  Barbee,  Supervisor  of 
Statistical  Work,  Department  of  Labor, 
is  attending  the  Camp  of  Instructions, 
Service  Company,  120th  Infantry  at 
Camp  Shelby,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
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BUSINESS  AND  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Sound  judgment  and  patriotic  duty 
characterize  the  action  of  the  Champion 
Paper  and  Fiber  Company  of  Canton 
whose  officials  recently  granted  their 
employees  nn  the  National  Guard  a 
leave  of  absence  and  agreed  to  give 
them  the  difference  between  the  pay 
they  receive  at  camp  and  the  normal 
pay  at  the  mill. 

It  would  he  logical  to  assume  that  all 
other  manufacturers  and  business  men 
could  follow  the  example  of  the  Canton 
Mill  as  an  economically  sound  pro¬ 
cedure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  patriotic 
angle. 

Today  the  United  States  is  talking 
National  Defense  in  terms  of  more 
tanks,  more  airplanes,  more  battleships 
and  more  war  machinery  in  general. 
More  men  will  be  required  to  man 
these  machines;  more  experienced  men 
will  he  required  to  instruct  recruits; 
more  taxes  will  be  required  to  foot  the 
bills. 

Trained,  qualified,  experienced  labor 
is  required  to  operate  a  financially  suc¬ 
cessful  business  and  the  intelligent  em¬ 
ployer  is  usually  quick  to  recognize 
the  monetary  investment  he  has  made 
over  a  period  of  time  in  technical  train¬ 
ing  given  employees.  Just  as  business 
has  enlisted  green  “recruits”  and 
trained  them  for  efficiency  and  greater 
usefulness,  so  has  Uncle  Sam  in  years 
gone  by  recruited,  trained  and  paid  its 
National  Guardsmen  for  time  of  emer¬ 
gency  and  usefulness. 

Today,  the  National  Guardsmen  must 
play  an  important  role  in  building  Na¬ 
tional  defense,  for  they  are  the  trained, 
technical,  qualified  men  who  constitute 
a  wise  investment  in  preparedness. 

Just  as  business  uses  its  trained  tech¬ 
nician  to  instruct  and  assist  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  a  “green”  employee,  so  does 
the  government  expect  to  use  its 
trained  National  Guardsmen  or  soldiers 
to  instruct  the  thousands  of  “rookies” 
that  will  be  required  in  the  expansion 
of  the  Nation’s  defense  program.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  sound  economics  dictate  that 
business  and  government  utilize 
trained  personnel,  and  it  is  also  obvious 
that  the  inefficiency  of  poorly  trained 
instructors  is  costly. 

Big  business,  little  business,  and  all 
taxpayers  must  ultimately  share  in  the 
expense  of  an  enlarged  and  adequate 
National  defense  program.  Each  expects 
the  government  to  be  operated  econom¬ 
ically. 

There  being  no  requirement  that 
firms  continue  the  salaries  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Guard,  the  Champion  Paper  and  Fiber 
Company  officers  are  not  only  patriotic 
in  supplementing  the  salaries  of  their 
men  called  to  the  army  camps,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  recognize  that  utili¬ 
zation  of  trained  forces  in  which  the 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of 
which  are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and 
wholesale  trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 

JUNE — JULY,  1940 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Hours 

Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

July,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

July,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

July,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

July,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

A’m’t.  (Cts.) 

July,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

595 

138,483 

+  1.0 

CO 

00 

00 

■'+ 

cJ 

+  2.6 

$15.51 

+  1.5  |  34.7 

+  .1  |  45.2  |  +  .3 

Cotton* . 

235 

71,035 

+  -2 

957,519 

+  3.0 

13.47 

+2.7 

34.4 

+  2.7 

39.4 

+  -7 

Hosieryl . 

87 

23,299 

+  2.9 

386,041 

+  4.3 

16.56 

+  1.0 

31.2 

—  1.0 

53.4 

+  1.3 

Furniture1 . 

17 

3,272 

+  4.9 

45,387 

+  9.8 

13.87 

+4.7 

36.5 

—  6.5 

37.3 

—2.8 

Silk  and  Rayonl . 

21 

6,495 

+  10.6 

100,704 

+  18.6 

15.50 

+7.3 

37.3 

+  6.4 

41.6 

+  .8 

Chewing,  Smoking  To¬ 
bacco  and  Snuff.  Also 

Cigarettes1 . 

10 

10,551 

—  1.2 

245,854 

—  3.4 

23.30 

—2.2 

37.8 

—  2.0 

66.7 

—  .2 

Lumber1 . 

34 

3,871 

—  1.3 

49,301 

—  6.2 

12.73 

—4.9 

36.2 

—  6.5 

35.3 

+2.0 

Printing  and  Publishing1.. 

20 

505 

—  7.3 

13.896 

-f*  •*> 

27.51 

+8.5 

37.1 

+  9.0 

74.1 

—  .4 

Structural  Clay  Products... 

9 

551 

—  5.8 

6,933 

—11.8 

12.58 

—6.3 

36.8 

—14.4 

31.8 

+8.1 

Other  Manufacturing . 

162 

18,904 

+  1-4 

|  342,848 

+  .7 

18.13 

—  .7  |  35.8 

—  .9 

60.8 

+  .2 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total2 . 

126 

3,751 

—  .3 

51,379 

—  4.6 

13.69 

,1 

—2.1  |  41.7 

—  .8 

|  33.7 

—  .9 

Laundries  and  Dry 

-4.9 

45.8 

25.8 

—  .3 

Cleaning . 

26 

985 

+  -7 

11,712 

—  4.2 

11.89 

—  1.1 

Insurance  and 

Brokerage . 

4 

20 

.0 

632 

.0 

31.60 

.0 

N 

o  hours 

repor 

ted 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

36 

1,028 

—  4.6 

14,092 

—  6.4 

13.70  | 

-1.9  | 

35.5 

—  4.0 

1  38.6 

+2.2 

Other  Non-Manu¬ 
facturing . 

60 

1,718 

—  4.0 

24,943 

—  3.8 

14.51 

—  -2 

45.5 

+  1.4 

i  34.9 

—1.7 

Retail  Total . 

358  |  5,004 

—  4.4 

66,036  |  —  .1 

13.19  |  +4.4 

37.7 

+  3.0 

|34.4 

+3.2 

Wholesale  Total . 

119  |  1,604 

+  -3 

1  44,560  |  —  1.0 

27.78 

—1.3 

42.9 

—  1.6 

|  68.9 

+  -4 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “manufacturing"’  group. 

2  Includes  public  utilities,  hotels,  etc. 


taxpayers  have  a  sizeable  investment  is 
a  sound  business  practice,  whether  they 
are  in  the  army  or  in  the  factory. 


SAFE  PRACTICES  IN  CLEAN¬ 
ING  MACHINERY 


At  one  of  the  rock  quarries  in  this 
State  an  experienced  helper  on  an  elec¬ 
trically  operated  power  shovel  recently 
received  fatal  burns  when  an  open 
bucket  of  gasoline  he  was  using  in 
cleaning  electric  motors  on  the  shovel 
ignited  from  an  electric  spark  from  a 
nearby  electric  welding  operation  and 
exploded.  The  unsafe  practices  were — 
using  gasoline,  which  is  highly  inflam¬ 
mable,  in  cleaning  equipment  and  jier- 
mitting  electric  welding  operations  to 
be  performed  in  and  around  other 
workers. 

At  this  operation  a  safety  rule  of  the 
company  was  violated  when  the  em¬ 
ployee  used  gasoline  in  cleaning  the 
electric  motors  as  such  practice  was 
prohibited.  Plant  foremen  and  super¬ 
intendents  should  be  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  employees  do  not  violate 
company  rules  at  any  time  and  when 
such  rules  are  violated  and  perceived 
by  the  foremen  or  superintendent,  or 
brought  to  their  attention,  most  cer¬ 
tainly  some  disciplinary  measures 
should  be  used  to  prevent  further  vio¬ 
lation  of  safety  rules,  which  invariably 
lead  to  accidents. 

In  cleaning  equipment  or  tools  gaso¬ 
line  should  never  be  used.  Non-inflam¬ 


mable  cleaning  solutions  are  available 
and  should  be  secured  and  used  regu¬ 
larly  for  such  purposes.  Electric  weld¬ 
ing  operations  should  never  be  carried 
on  in  and  around  working  places  of 
other  employees  as  the  arc  from  same 
is  very  injurious  to  unprotected  eyes, 
and  in  this  instance,  a  fatal  accident 
resulted  from  the  gasoline  fumes  being 
ignited  by  a  flying  spark  from  the 
electric  welding  operation. 

Other  rock  quarries,  mines,  sand  and 
gravel  pits  and  industrial  plants  that 
are  permitting  unsafe  practices  of  this 
nature  to  be  used  should  immediately 
discontinue  such  practices  and  follow 
the  safety  precautions  as  outlined  above  in 
order  that  the  accident  may  be  prevented. 

INSPECTORS  MAKE  286  WAGE- 
HOUR  INVESTIGATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

necessary  for  employers  to  deal  only 
with  one  set  of  inspectors,  since  the 
State  inspector  simultaneously  covers 
State  Labor  Laws  and  the  Wage-Hour 
Law.  Consolidation  of  Labor  Law  en¬ 
forcement  by  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor  is  possible  through  this  system 
of  operation  and  lends  less  confusion 
to  the  layman,  labor  organizations,  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  public  at  large.  Certain 
economics  are  also  achieved  through 
the  unified  plan  of  operation.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  reimburses  the  State 
government  for  cost  incurred  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioners 

Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


NO  BENEFITS  TO  GUARD  SIX  MONTHS’  ACTIVITY 


By  M.  R,  DUNNAGAN 

North  Carolina  National  Guardsmen, 
who  happen  to  be  out  of  work  and 
drawing  unemployment  compensation 
while  at  home,  will  not  be  eligible  for 
these  benefits  during  the  three  weeks 
of  summer  training  in  military  camps 
and  forts. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  from 
local  Employment  Service  offices  about 
this  point,  particularly  from  Charlotte. 

“The  Commission  feels  that  it  would 
be  socially  desirable,  but  legally  impos¬ 
sible  to  pay  unemployment  benefits  to 
otherwise  eligible  unemployed  workers 
who  are  called  to  the  camps  during  the 
summer  training  period,”  said  Chair¬ 
man  Chas.  G.  Powell. 

On  advice  of  General  Counsel  Adrian 
J.  Newton,  he  pointed  out  that  these 
guardsmen  will  not  be  able  to  sign  the 
weekly  continued  claims  in  the  local 
offices,  nor  will  they  be  “available  for 
work,”  both  of  which  are  required  be¬ 
fore  a  claimant  can  draw  benefits  under 
the  law.  Also,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  “employed” 
while  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Naturally,  such  claimant-guardsmen 
will  be  eligible  for  benefits  when  they 
return  from  camp  and  can  sign  the 
weekly  continued  claims,  thus  showing 
that  they  are  again  available  for  work, 
and  are  not  employed — if  otherwise 
eligible  for  benefits — Mr.  Powell  point¬ 
ed  out. 


MERIT  EXAMINATIONS 


Qualifying  merit  examinations  for 
the  employees  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  who  have 
not  taken  these  examinations  or  who 
failed  to  pass  them  will  be  held  in  the 
Central  UCC  building  in  Raleigh  on 
Saturday,  August  24.  Approximately 
half  of  the  workers  in  the  central  office 
will  be  required  to  take  the  examina¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Frank  T.  deVyver,  of  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  gave  the  examinations  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  will  again  conduct 
them  as  Supervisor  of  Merit  Examina¬ 
tions.  These  tests  are  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  Committee  on 
Personnel,  Ben  H.  Parham,  Oxford, 
chairman;  June  H.  Rose,  Greenville, 
and  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  Sylva,  recently 
appointed  by  the  Commission. 

Two  Appeals  Deputies 

A  Carlton  MacDonald,  native  of  Jack- 
son  Springs  and  resident  of  Southern 
Pines,  was  sworn  in  as  appeals  deputy 
August  7,  to  handle  appeals  of  claim¬ 
ants  and  employers  from  the  Eastern 
section  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MacDonald  attended  Oak  Ridge 
Institute  and  Duke  University,  studied 
law  at  the  School  of  Law,  Georgia,  and 
practiced  in  Raleigh  and  elsewhere,  be¬ 
fore  his  appointment  as  claims  deputy 
about  two  and  one-half  years  ago. 

Charles  U.  Harris,  Raleigh,  who  has 
been  handling  claims  for  the  entire 
State,  will  now  operate  in  the  Western 
area. 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Decline  of  public  placements  is  the 
outstanding  feature  in  the  comparison 
of  the  Employment  Service  Division’s 
activity  for  the  first  six  months  of  1940 
with  activity  for  the  same  period  of 
193  9.  The  46  white  and  10  Negro 
employment  offices  in  this  State  made 
3.70  per  cent  more  placements  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  while  registrations  for 
work  showed  a  slight  decrease. 

Registrations  for  the  first  six  months 
in  each  of  the  past  five  years  have  re¬ 
mained  reasonably  constant  except  for 
a  large  drop  reported  for  the  first  half 
of  1937  and  the  increase  in  January- 
June  registrations  in  1938,  when  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  job  benefits 
were  initiated. 

Private  placements  have  climbed 
steadily  during  the  same  five  half-year 
periods,  although  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  placed  on  public  works  jobs  has 
gradually  declined. 

Cancellations 

Because  qualified  applicants  were  not 
available,  784  job  openings  with  the 
State  Employment  Service  Division  of 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission  were  cancelled  between  Janu¬ 
ary  1  and  June  30  of  this  year. 

A  total  of  521,  or  66.5  per  cent  of 
these  openings  occurred  in  the  service 
industries.  Manufacturing  furnished 
114,  or  14.6  per  cent.  (Within  the 
manufacturing  group,  textile  mills  had 
the  greatest  number  of  cancelled  open¬ 
ings.)  Wholesale  and  retail  trade 
ranked  third,  with  77  or  9.9  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

In  the  building  construction  industry, 
only  nine  cancelled  openings  have  been 
reported  since  January  1. 

Defense  Program 
Recommendations 

When  the  Federal  Advisory  Council 
for  Employment  Security  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  June  21  and  22,  the  part  to 
be  played  by  public  employment  serv¬ 
ices  in  mobilizing  the  Nation’s  labor 
forces  for  industrial  expansion  was  the 
major  problem  under  consideration. 
The  two  most  important  proposals  were 
described  as  follows: 

“That  all  employers  be  encouraged  to 
file  promptly  with  their  local  employ¬ 
ment  office,  either  directly  or  through 
such  employment  agencies  as  they  regu¬ 
larly  use,  both  (a)  their  immediate  re¬ 
quirements  and  (b)  their  prospective 
requirements  by  occupation  and  skill; 
and  not  to  advertise  or  solicit  competi¬ 
tively  anywhere,  or  to  recruit  outside 
their  immediate  locality,  until  the  local 
employment  office  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  such  requirements  local¬ 
ly  or  through  its  inter-city  and  inter¬ 
state  clearance  machinery.  That  all 
persons  employable  from  these  occupa¬ 
tions  but  not  now  registered  with  pub¬ 
lic  employment  offices  —  including 
skilled  workers  now  employed  on  other 
jobs — --be  encouraged  to  register  prompt- 


T  H  E 

Veterans ’  Service 
Division 

-  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  - 


Letters  Written  .  550 

Folders  Reviewed  .  256 

Examinations  .  11 

Office  Interviews  .  18 

Hospitalization  .  7 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  509 

New  Cases  Handled  .  65 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  574 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  213 

Compensations  . : .  36 

Increased  Compensation  . $1,095.64 

Back  Compensation  .  5,004.18 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSEPECTIONS 


The  inspectors  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  reported  150  establishments  in¬ 
spected  during  the  month  of  July.  There 
were  five  compliance  visits  made  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  confer¬ 
ences  held.  The  number  of  employees 
working  in  the  establishments  inspected 
totaled  6,740. 

Violations 

The  total  number  of  violations  of  the 
Labor  Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations 
Governing  Working  Places  was  295. 
These  violations  included  the  following: 


Safety  Code  . 114 

Sanitation  . . . . . .  4  6 

Child  Labor  .  16 

Failure  to  keep  time  records . .  15 

Hour  Law  .  11 

Insanitary  drinking  water  facilities  11 
Failure  to  provide  seats  for  women  6 
Miscellaneous  violations  . 76 


Complaints 

Six  complaints  were  received  by  the 
Department  from  employees  and  others 
interested  in  working  conditions  over 
the  State.  These  complaints  came  from 
Winston-Salem,  High  Point,  Charlotte, 
Greensboro,  Concord  and  Elizabeth 
City. 

One  restaurant  was  reported  for 
working  men  excessive  hours;  a  furni¬ 
ture  factory  for  working  men  excessive 
hours;  the  name  of  a  quarry  and  crush¬ 
ing  plant  was  sent  in  for  not  operating 
according  to  the  law;  a  golf  club,  a 
newspaper,  and  a  delicatessen  store 
were  reported  for  violating  the  Child 
Labor  Law. 

Each  complaint  was  carefully  inves¬ 
tigated  and  it  was  found  that  two 
could  not  be  substantiated;  three  prom¬ 
ised  immediate  compliance  and  one  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  prosecution. 

Prosecutions 

There  was  only  one  prosecution  dur¬ 
ing  July.  A  delicatessen  store  was 
prosecuted  for  working  minors  with¬ 
out  employment  certificates.  The  court 
found  them  “technically”  guilty  and 
they  were  ordered  to  pay  the  cost. 


ly  with  their  local  public  employment 
offices  and  not  to  apply  for  work  or 
move  to  other  cities  without  first  ascer¬ 
taining  from  their  local  public  employ¬ 
ment  office  the  locality  in  which  there 
is  a  demand  for  their  type  and  grade  of 
skill.” 
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July  Building  Permits 

-  Prepared  By  Statistical  Division  - 


JULY  BUILDING  PERMITS 


July  ushered  into  North  Carolina  the 
largest  building  program  since  Octo¬ 
ber,  1939.  The  21  cities  reporting  con¬ 
struction  programs  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  issued  774  building  permits 
at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $2,430,033. 
Residential  structures  continued  on  the 
upward  trend  with  an  increase  of  64.5 
per  cent  over  the  same  month  of  last 
year  in  number  of  dwellings  erected, 
showing  at  the  same  time  an  increase 
of  54.2  per  cent  in  amount  expended 
over  the  same  period.  The  largest  in¬ 
crease  in  percentage  change  shown  in 
July,  1940,  over  the  same  month  of 
1939  was  that  of  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs,  July,  19  40.,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  326.5  per  cent  in  amount 
expended. 

The  total  permits  issued  in  July  in 
the  21  North  Carolina  cities  of  over 
10,000  population  were  329  residential 
buildings  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,003,492; 
9  9  non-residential  buildings  at  $734,- 
721;  and  346  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  at  $691,820,  making  a  total  of 


TWENTY-NINE  TOWNS 
REPORT 


Morganton  reported  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  for  July  a  building  pro¬ 
gram  totaling  $46,750,  of  which  amount 
$36,250  was  spent  for  eight  private 
homes.  North  Wilkesboro',  second 
highest,  reported  a  total  building  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $41,000;  $28,000  going 
for  a  non-residential  building,  a  church. 
The  town  of  Williamston  ranked  third 
in  July  in  total  expenditure  with  a 
building  program  of  $40,190.  Twenty- 
nine  towns  reported  for  July  a  total  of 
178  permits  issued  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $406,500.  Of  this  amount  $283,880 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  113 
residential  buildings,  housing  112  fami¬ 
lies.  Twenty-two  non-residential  build¬ 
ings  amounted  to  $81,375,  and  forty- 
three  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs 
totaled  an  estimated  cost  of  $41,245. 
The  towns  reporting  building  permits 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  during  July 


7  74  building  permits  issued  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $2,430,033. 


were  Asheboro,  Bessemer  City,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Clierrvville,  Dunn,  Edenton,  Forest 
City,  Graham,  Greenville,  Hamlet,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Hickory,  Kings  Mountain,  Le¬ 
noir,  Lexington,  Lumberton,  Moores- 
ville,  Morehead  City,  Morganton,  Mount 
Airy,  North  Wilkesboro,  Oxford,  Reids- 
ville,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Sanford,  South¬ 
ern  Pines,  Spindale,  Washington,  and 
Williamston. 


TYPE  OF  JULY  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Buildings  for 

Which  Permits 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING 

Were  Issued 

Residential  Buildings : 

No. 

Cost 

1-family  dwellings  . 

259 

$  816,768 

2-family  dwellings  . 

l-family  and  2-family  dwel¬ 
lings  with  stores  or  shops 

63 

145,824 

therewith  . 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

1 

4,000 

families)  dwellings  . 

6 

36,900 

Total  residential  . 

Non-Residential  Buildings  : 

329 

$1,003,492 

Churches  . 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and  other  work- 

5 

$  18,600 

shops  . 

3 

17,750 

Garages,  public  . 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa- 

2 

5,200 

rate  from  dwelling)  . 

45 

6,081 

Gasoline  and  service  stations.. 

11 

79,100 

Institutions  . 

Office  buildings,  including 

2 

267,530 

banks  . 

4 

16,600 

Public  works  and  utilities . 

Public  buildings  (city,  county, 

1 

80,000 

state)  . 

1 

150,000 

Schools  . 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

1 

22,000 

etc . 

4 

385 

Stables  and  barns  . 

19 

66,975 

All  other  non-residential . 

1 

4,500 

Total  non-residential  . 

99 

$  734,721 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . 

273 

$  71,853 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  . 

12 

5,483 

On  non-residential  buildings. ... 

61 

614,484 

Total  additions,  alterations. 

and  repairs  . 

346 

$  691,820 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JULY  1939  AND  JULY  1940 


Kind  op  Construction 

Number  op  Buildincs 

Estimated  Cost 

July, 

1939 

July, 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

July, 

1939 

July, 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

531 

774 

+45.8 

$1,589,727 

$2,430,033 

+52.9 

Residential  buildings . 

200 

329 

+64.5 

650,650 

1,003,492 

+54.2 

Non-residential  buildings . 

81 

99 

+22.2 

776,867 

734,721 

— 5.4 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

250 

346 

+38.4 

162,210 

691,820 

+326.5 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JUNE  1940  AND  JULY  1940 


Kind  op  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

June, 

1940 

July, 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

June, 

1940 

July, 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

726 

774 

+  6.6 

$1,504,854 

$2,430,033 

+  61.5 

Residential  buildings . 

296 

329 

+  11.1 

1,076,936 

1,003,492 

—6.8 

Non-residential  buildings . 

76 

99 

+30.3 

124,316 

734.721 

+491.0 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

354 

346 

—2.3 

303,603 

691,820 

+  127.9 

SUMMARY  OF  JULY,  1940,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  of  July,  1939,  Included  for  Comparison 


Neiw  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

Non-Residential 

Buildings 

All  Construction 
Work 

July, 

1939 

July, 

1940 

July, 

1939 

July, 

1940 

July, 

1939 

July, 

1940 

July, 

1939 

July, 

1940 

July, 

1939 

July, 

1940 

Total . - 

322 

$962,592 

$650,650 

$1,003,492 

246 

405 

$776,867 

$734,721 

$162,210 

$691,820 

$1,589,727 

$2,430,033 

Asheville . . 

Charlotte . 

Concord . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City . . 

5 

13,600 

9,800 

13,600 

2 

5 

537 

59,260 

14,196 

4,078 

24,533 

76,938 

56 

18 

200,494 

25,004 

177.150 

19,685 

204,494 

25,004 

60 

17 

72 

18 

140,825 

3,700 

11,325 

3,500 

8,208 

19,860 

326,183 

23,385 

235,679 

28,504 

37 

147,770 

5,175 

75,225 

12,500 

14,350 

58,165 

18,600 

34,150 

16,650 

13,500 

147,770 

5,175 

85,225 

12,500 

14,350 

23 

50 

120,075 

6,850 

74,300 

250 

5,450 

38,500 

5,825 

151,100 

4,950 

9,365 

3,850 

6,088 

183,190 

25,450 

111,825 

18,000 

23,250 

195,635 

F  ayetteville . . 

Gastonia . 

25 

17 

29 

3,375 

1,100 

4,300 

242,413 

12,500 

14,950 

Goldsboro . . . 

Greensboro . 

10 

4 

10 

20U 

400 

45 

137,650 

45,700 

154,450 

19 

64 

18,800 

12,890 

37,499 

56,181 

101,999 

223,521 

High  Point . . 

Kinston . 

New  Bern . 

14 

7 

41,800 

18,000 

19.325 

7,600 

3.500 

74,600 

41,800 

18,000 

9 

6 

1 

14 

7 

945 

3,000 

3,500 

250,500 

6,136 

15,000 

5,000 

106,400 

17,136 

4,500 

7,000 

15,185 

199,530 

37,406 

15,100 

14,000 

340,285 

247,466 

33,000 

6,000 

188,274 

Raleigh . 

15 

72,499 

72,499 

15 

17 

9,375 

Rocky  Mount . 

13 

25,300 

21.200 

25,300 

6 

16 

16,760 

816 

1,600 

6,225 

39,560 

32,340 

Salisbury . 

11 

26,850 

15,400 

26,850 

4 

11 

37,550 

400 

6,650 

3,050 

59,600 

30,300 

Shelby . 

Statesville . 

18 

3 

21,000 

6,850 

11,200 

16.500 

20,600 

70,225 

19,950 

32,400 

5,350 

4,400 

4,500 

49,025 

21,000 

6,850 

11,200 

16,500 

20,600 

80,325 

10 

18 

4 

28 

3 

1,850 

3,000 

100 

2,240 

475 

24,040 

35,400 

5,950 

9,150 

5,000 

166,421 

21,575 

6,850 

11,900 

47,963 

26,375 

734,000 

Thomasville . 

3 

4 

700 

30,575 

3,375 

283,620 

600 

1,315 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . 

3 

8 

5 

3 

3 

8 

36 

3,435 

500 

85,040 

888 

2,400 

370,055 

Winston-Salem . 

21 

16 

32,356 

Winston-Salem  leads  in  all  construction,  in  new  non-residential,  and  in  additions,  alterations  and  repairs ;  Greensboro  leads  in  new  residential. 
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PAY  ROLLS  ARE  LARGER  AND 
WORKING  HOURS  SHORTER 


Pay  rolls  grew  larger,  working  hours 
shorter  and  employment  increased  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  cotton,  hosiery, 
lumber  and  furniture  industries  in  1940 
when  compared  with  a  similar  period  in 
1939. 

Taking  a  representative  number  of 
identical  firms,  selected  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  State,  for  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August  1939,  and 
for  1940,  we  find  that  in  each  industry 
both  employment  and  pay  rolls  went 
upward  and  hours  of  work  came  down. 

The  lumber,  sawmill  and  mill  work 
industry  had  a  greater  increase  in  both 
employment  and  pay  rolls  than  the 
other  three  industries.  In  the  twenty 
lumber  industries  selected  the  total 
number  of  employees  increased  24.4 
per  cent.  In  1939  there  were  6,683  em¬ 
ployees,  and  in  1940  there  were  8,313. 
The  amount  expended  on  pay  rolls  in 

1939  totaled  $78,286  while  in  1940  it 
reached  $109,514,  an  increase  of  39.9 
per  cent.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
increased  from  $11.86  to  $13.17;  the 
average  hourly  earnings  went  from 
30.8c  per  hour  to  34.9c.  The  working 
hours  came  down  from  38.5  to  37.8. 
Analyzing  the  reports  by  the  month  we 
find  that  the  number  of  employees  in 
June  1940  exceeded  those  of  June  1939 
by  23  per  cent;  in  July  by  25.9  per 
cent  and  in  August  by  28.3  per  cent. 
The  pay  roll  showed  an  increase  in  June 

1940  over  that  of  June  1939  by  41.7 
per  cent;  July  35.1  per  cent,  and  Au¬ 
gust  37.5  per  cent.  The  largest  weekly 
increase  in  weekly  earnings  over  the 
previous  year  was  in  June  when  the  pay 
check  was  boosted  $1.80.  The  greatest 
decrease  in  hours  was  in  July  when  the 
average  hours  worked  went  from  3  8.7 
to  36.5. 

Cotton  mills  showed  a  fine  increase 
in  their  work  though  not  so  great  as 
that  of  the  lumber  industry.  Fifty  iden¬ 
tical  cotton  mills  were  selected  from 
practically  every  section.  These  mills 
employed  in  1939  some  47,910  people, 
in  1940  the  employees  numbered  56,- 
704,  an  increase  of  18.3  per  cent  or 
8,784  persons. 

Pay  rolls  showed  an  increase  of  25.9 
per  cent  and  the  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  went  from  $13.14  to  $13.98.  The 
hours  worked  decreased  from  3  5.5  to 
3  5.0  and  the  hourly  earnings  went  from 
37c  to  39.9c. 

In  studying  the  report  of  the  cotton 
mills  month  by  month  we  find  that  the 
mills  increased  their  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  June  1940  by  18.6  per  cent 
over  that  of  1939;  in  July  18.3  per  cent 
and  in  August  18  per  cent.  The  pay 
rolls  in  the  same  months  increased  in 
June  15.3  per  cent,  in  July  22  per  cent 
and  in  August  13  per  cent.  The  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  showed  the  great¬ 
est  increase  in  July  when  it  went  up 
$1.31  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING 
COUNCIL  MEETS 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Apprenticeship  Council  plans 
were  made  for  replenishing  skilled 
labor  ranks  now  being  drained  from 
North  Carolina  by  the  demands  of  the 
National  Defense  Program.  Skilled  la¬ 
borers  are  leaving  the  State  industries 
to  accept  newly  created  and  attractive 
jobs  in  navy  yards,  munitions  plants, 
airplane  factories  and  other  war  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  council  adopted  a  State-wide 
standard  for  the  metal  trades.  This 
State-wide  standard  will  enable  the 
metal  trades  to  indenture  apprentices 
immediately  on  a  uniform  basis  with¬ 
out  the  prolonged  process  of  establish¬ 
ing  local  committees  to  fit  standards. 
The  metal  trades  include  the  machine 
shops  that  repair  and  replace  machinery 
for  North  Carolina  industries  such  as 
tobacco,  textile,  sheet  metal  workers 
and  tool  makers. 

The  ultimate  State-wide  apprentice¬ 
ship  program  will  provide  the  soundest 
means  of  reviving  skilled  trades  and 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  work¬ 
men. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training  showed  that  the 
average  age  of  skilled  workmen  to  be 
over  48  years  and  that  younger  work¬ 
men  were  not  being  trained  at  a  suffi¬ 
cient  rate  to  replace  these  men  at  the 
normal  age  of  retirement.  The  report 
further  showed  that  15  local  building 
trade  committees  have  been  organized 
in  the  Raleigh,  Asheville  and  Charlotte 
trade  areas. 

The  council  approved  the  local  stand¬ 
ards  adopted  by  the  Local  Joint  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Committee  for  brickmasons  and 
plasterers  in  the  Raleigh  trade  area. 

NAZI-RUSSIA  v.  AMERICANISM 

We  are  informed  that  Russia  has 
abandoned  the  five-day,  thirty-five- 
hour  work  week  and  ordered  Soviet 
labor  on  a  six-day,  forty-eight-hour 
week. 

Workers  have  been  warned  that 
those  who  quit  their  jobs  without 
permission  will  be  punished. 

Germany  also  has  issued  new  regu¬ 
lations  to  German  workers — denying 
the  right  to  strike  by  anyone.  Also 
compelling  every  man  to  register  for 
work,  and  forbidding  labor  “loiter¬ 
ing.”  Those  who  are  absent  from 
work  without  written  permission  will 
be  jailed.  Employees  are  forbidden 
to  change  jobs  without  consent  of 
his  Nazi  boss. 

We  in  America  are  free  men — free 
to  work,  where,  when  and  for  whom 
we  please.  If  we  don’t  like  our  job 
we  can  quit  and  go  in  search  for 
another.  As  Americans  we  should,  if 
need  be,  fight  for  that  liberty  which 
our  fathers  proclaimed  to  the  world 
in  177<>.  The  most  precious  possession 
of  America  is  Americanism. 


MINE  AND  QUARRY  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  RECEIVE  FIRST- 
AID  TRAINING 


During  the  months  of  June  and  July 
our  Safety  Engineer,  Murray  M.  Grier, 
in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Claud  P.  Demp¬ 
sey,  Principal  First  Aid  Instructor  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  of  Mines,  conducted 
the  15-hour  Bureau  of  Mines  first-aid 
training  course  in  ten  of  the  counties 
in  the  State  where  mining  and  quarry¬ 
ing  is  carried  on  with  twenty  operating 
companies  participating. 

The  companies  having  employees 
trained  in  first-aid  application  and  their 
location  are  as  follows:  Columbia  Mar¬ 
ble  Co.,  Cherokee  County;  Kaolin  Inc., 
Avery  County;  English  Mica  Co.,  The 
Whitehall  Co.,  Inc.,  Morgan  &  McKin¬ 
ney  Mica  Mines,  Victor  Mica  Co.,  Inc., 
The  Diamond  Mica  Co.,  and  The  Ulton 
Staples  Mines,  all  in  Mitchell  County; 
Notla  Talc  Co.,  and  Western  Carolina 
Talc  Co.,  Madison  County;  L.  Schmitt 
Gold  Mine  and  Mill,  Rutherford  County; 
Harris  Granite  Quarries  Co.,  and  the 
Woodleaf  Quarry  of  the  Raleigh  Gran¬ 
ite  Co.,  Roan  County;  the  Reidsville 
Quarry  of  the  Raleigh  Granite  Co., 
Rockingham  County;  Rolesville  Quar¬ 
ry  and  Rockton  Quarry  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  Granite  Co.,  Wake  County;  Grey- 
stone  Quarry  of  the  Raleigh  Granite 
Co.,  Vance  County;  Neverson  Quarry  of 
the  Raleigh  Granite  Co.,  Wilson  Coun¬ 
ty;  Standard  Mineral  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
Prophyllite  Talc  Products,  Inc.,  Moore 
County. 

There  were  182  white  men,  8  white 
women  and  57  colored  men,  or  a  total 
of  247  employees  who  satisfactorily 
completed  the  training  course  and  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  this  Department.  There 
were  51  white  men  and  55  colored  men, 
a  total  of  106  employees  who  received 
their  initial  training  when  this  course 
was  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
this  department  during  1939,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  15-hours  additional  training 
at  this  time  and  were  presented  with 
additional  training  certificates  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  this  department. 


Benefits  Pass  $16,000,000 


Unemployment  benefits  to  eligible 
workers  in  North  Carolina  passed  the 
$16,000,000  mark  early  in  September,  and 
on  September  10  the  amount  was  $16,- 
085,888.30. 

Liable  employers  had  paid  into  the 
Unemployment  Fund  on  that  date  $37,- 
664,019.61  based  on  the  wages  paid  their 
employees  since  and  including  the  year 
1936,  to  which  is  added  $930,036.53  in 
interest  earned  by  the  State’s  balance 
maintained  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  giving 
total  receipts  of  $38,594,056.14. 

The  balance  in  the  fund  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  10  was  $22,508,167.84. 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of 
which  are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and 
wholesale  trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 

Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 
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TRAINING  SKILLED  WORKERS 
FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


In  all  the  discussions  being  carried 
cn  regarding  the  preparation  of  the 
country  for  national  defense,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  workers  has  had  a  prominent 
place.  Unfortunately  much  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  appearing  on  the  subject  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  skilled  workers 
can  be  trained  in  a  short  time.  The 
implications  in  this  publicity  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
can  be  shortened.  This  is  a  mistaken 
idea  which  should  be  corrected  at  once. 

The  two  major  needs  in  connection 
with  the  labor  supply  for  national  de¬ 
fense  are:  (1)  Semi-skilled  “special¬ 
ists;”  (2)  fully  skilled  workers. 

The  mass  of  workers  in  modern  pro¬ 
duction  plants  are  semi-skilled.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  smooth  flow  of  work 
through  the  plants  calls  for  an  adequate 
working  force  of  skilled  craftsmen. 
These  are  the  “lead  men,”  the  “set-up” 
men  who  know  all  of  the  operations  in 
a  particular  trade. 

The  training  of  the  semi-skilled  men 
can  be  carried  on  in  a  relatively  short 
time  within  industry  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  existing  vocational  educational 
facilities  and  with  other  available  agen¬ 
cies  capable  of  providing  assistance. 
The  training  for  such  jobs  can  be  im¬ 
measurably  speeded  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  required 
for  training  apprentices  to  become 
skilled  mechanics  cannot  be  shortened 
appreciably.  This  was  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  by  experience  in  the  World  War 
period.  Nevertheless,  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  defense  program  must 
be  the  immediate  expansion  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  facilities,  particularly  in  the 
national  defense  industries.  The  North 
Carolina  Apprenticeship  Council  has 
established  an  agreed  plan  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  future  skilled  workers,  not  by 
any  short  cut,  “hurry  up”  methods  but 
through  carefully  worked  out  stand¬ 
ards  of  training.  This  plan  of  training 
should  be  expanded  and  intensified  if 
“bottle  necks”  are  to  be  avoided  in  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  fact  that  North  Carolina  in  1939 
adopted  an  apprenticeship  law  and  set 
up  an  apprenticeship  council,  and  that 
a  State  Director  of  Apprenticeship  has 
been  appointed  to  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  apprenticeship  systems,  puts 
North  Carolina  in  good  position  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  national  defense 
in  the  training  of  skilled  workers. 
These  developments  make  it  possible 
for  the  State  (1)  to  help  industry  pro¬ 
vide  itself  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
skilled  mechanics  and  to  give  North 
Carolina  youth  an  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  competent  craftsmen;  (2)  to 
enable  those  already  partially  trained 
through  employment  in  occupations  re¬ 
quiring  a  narrow  range  of  skills  to  se¬ 
cure  an  opportunity  to  complete  an  ap- 
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Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Hours 

Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Number 

Aug.  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Aug.  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Aug.  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Aug.  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 


So 


>J 

<< 


ll 
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Manufacturing  Total . 

581  |  152,034 

+  1.6 

$2,360,938 

+  4.7 

$15.46 

+  3.1 

35.2 

+3.9 

44.1 

—1.0 

Cottonl . 

235 

90,562 

+2.0 

1,260,123 

+  4.4 

13.91 

+  2.4 

34.7 

+3.7 

40.3 

—1.4 

Hosiery1 . 

81 

22,077 

+  -5 

390,731 

+  10.6 

17.69 

+  10.0 

33.7 

+9.3 

53.0 

+  -2 

Furniture1 . 

18 

3,672 

+  4.7 

54,897 

+  13.5 

14.95 

+  8.4 

38.5 

+5.7 

38.0 

+2.1 

Silk  and  Rayon1 . 

14 

5,003 

+  4.5 

80,752 

+  9.6 

16.14 

+  4.9 

38.5 

+5.5 

42.0 

—  .5 

Chewing,  Smoking  To¬ 
bacco  and  Snuff.  Also 
Cigarettes1 . 

6 

7,704 

—1.2 

151,349 

—  9.5 

19.64 

—  8.4 

33.0 

—8.6 

59.5 

+  -2 

Lumber1 . 

43 

3,707 

—  .3 

48,259 

+  1.4 

13.01 

+  1.6 

37.5 

+  1.2 

34.9 

+  -4 

Printing  and  Publishing1.. 

19 

411 

—  .7 

10,938 

—  5.8 

26.61 

—  5.1 

37.1 

— 5.1 

71.7 

—  .1 

Structural  Clay  Products.. 

8 

504 

—6.5 

5,845 

—14.3 

11.59 

—  8.4 

34.7 

—5.7 

30.5 

—4.7 

Other  Manufacturing . 

167 

18,394 

+  .8 

348,044 

+  5.4 

18.92  |  +  4.6 

38.1 

+5.4 

49.7 

—  .8 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total2 . 

97 

2,993 

-1.8 

37,260 

—  1.4 

12.44 

+  -4 

42.9 

4« 

27.9 

—3.7 

Laundries  and  Dry 

Cleaning . 

23 

912 

+2.0 

11,442 

+  7.5 

12.54 

+  5.4 

46.3 

+  1.8 

26.6 

+  -4 

Insurance  and 

Brokerage3 . 

4 

20 

.0 

626 

—  .9 

31.30 

—  .9  | 

No  man  hoi 

irs  reported 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

32 

775 

—9.4 

10,193 

—13.1 

13.15 

—  4.2 

35.5 

+  1.0 

37.0 

—5.1 

Other  Non-Manu¬ 
facturing . 

38 

1,286 

+  .5 

14,999 

+  1.6 

11.66 

+  1.0 

48.2 

+1.3 

22.4 

—  .9 

Retail  Total . 

270 

3,726 

—  .6 

55,162 

—  1.8 

14.80 

—  1.2 

40.8 

—1.3 

37.1 

+  .8 

Wholesale  Total . 

113 

1,485 

-  -7 

43,145 

+  -7 

29.05  |  +  1.4 

43.1 

+  -5 

69.6 

+  .5 

2  Includes  public  utilities,  hotels,  etc. 

3  No  man  hours  reported  in  this  group. 


prenticeship  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  to  become  skilled  workers; 
( 3 )  to  facilitate  the  orderly  absorption 
of  apprentices  into  industry. 

The  metal  trades  are  the  industries 
where  skilled  workmen  will  be  most 
urgently  needed  in  the  national  defense 
program.  Already  a  set  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  standards  for  machinists’  appren¬ 
tices  in  North  Carolina  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Director  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
North  Carolina  Apprenticeship  Council. 
It  is  expected  that  other  such  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  developed  as  employers’ 
and  employees’  organizations  in  the 
defense  trades  request  the  services  of 
the  State  Director  of  Apprenticeship. 

Pay  Rolls  Are  Larger  and  Working 
Hours  Shorter 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Hours  decreased  more  in  August  when 
the  employee  worked  only  35.1  hours 
as  compared  with  the  August  19  3  9  av¬ 
erage  of  36.6. 

The  furniture  industry  had  an  increase 
of  5.1  per  cent  employees  in  June,  July 
and  August,  1940,  over  the  same  months 
in  1939.  Pay  rolls  increased  from  $103,- 
488  to  $107,095,  or  3.5  per  cent.  The 
average  hourly  earnings  went  from 
36.8  cents  to  38.4  cents  and  the  hours 
of  work  came  down  from  3  4.2  to  32.2. 
The  furniture  industry  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4.3  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
employees  reported  in  June,  1940,  over 
the  ones  reported  in  1939;  a  5.2  per 
cent  increase  in  July  and  a  5.9  per  cent 


in  August.  The  pay  rolls  increased 
over  those  of  19  39  by  2.8  per  cent  in 
June,  3.7  per  cent  in  July  and  3.8  per 
cent  in  August.  The  greatest  decrease 
in  the  hours  of  work  per  week  was  when 
the  41.8  hour  in  August,  1939,  was  cut 
to  38.9  in  August,  1940. 

The  hosiery  mills,  the  best  paying 
of  the  four  industries,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.6  in  employees.  The  24 
mills  selected  had  33,384  employees  in 
1939  while  1940  they  had  33,946.  The 
pay  rolls  likewise  went  from  $574,562 
in  1939  to  $582,809  in  1940,  or  a  gain 
of  1.4  per  cent.  The  hourly  earnings 
increased  3  cents  on  the  hour  and  the 
average  hours  worked  decreased  from 
33.2  to  31.3. 

Comparing  the  hosiery  mills  month 
by  month  with  the  previous  year  we  find 
employment  declined  less  than  1  per 
cent  in  June,  1940,  but  that  in  July 
it  passed  the  July,  1939,  report  by  3 
per  cent  and  in  August  2  per  cent.  The 
pay  rolls  showed  in  June,  1940,  a  very 
slight  decline  over  June,  1939,  but  in 
July  the  increase  of  1.3  per  cent  was 
shown  and  in  August  an  increase  of  5.3 
per  cent.  The  hosiery  workers’  hours 
were  cut  more  in  July.  That  month 
the  average  was  3  hours  shorter  than 
in  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year. 

The  International  Association  of  Gov¬ 
ernmental  Labor  Officials  met  in  New 
York  City,  Sept.  9-12.  A  discussion  of 
the  Administration  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law  through  Federal  and  State 
Cooperation  was  led  by  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Forrest  H.  Shuford. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forbest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioners 

Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

The  public  Employment  Service  is 
emerging  from  a  mass  of  plans  for 
strengthening  the  nation’s  defenses  as  a 
key  agency  in  mobilizing  the  man  power 
for  vital  industries,  in  furnishing  job 
information  to  applicants  and  labor  in¬ 
ventories  to  employers  and  planning 
boards,  in  citing  training  needs,  and  in 
placing  workers  who  have  completed 
their  training  courses. 

Although  all  government  jobs  are  be¬ 
ing  filled  through  public  employment 
offices,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  there 
will  be  compulsory  use  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  by  jobseekers  or  by  em¬ 
ployers.  However,  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Social  Security  Board  has 
strongly  urged  that  all  employers  in  all 
types  of  industries  secure  their  workers 
through  employment  offices.  Likewise, 
it  has  recommended  to  jobseekers  and 
persons  who  are  now  employed  in  semi¬ 
skilled  jobs,  hut  who  are  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  skilled  jobs,  that  they  register  with 
the  Employment  Service.  Government 
defense  projects,  now  developing  rapid¬ 
ly,  have  already  drawn  a  number  of 
workers  from  Employment  Service  files 
in  this  State;  coming  months  will  re¬ 
veal  to  what  extent  the  organization 
will  be  called  upon  to  assist  the  private 
concerns  tapped  for  defense  production. 

A  recent  inventory  of  5,000,000  work¬ 
ers  registered  with  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  files  contained  applications  of  over 
600,000  skilled  workers  and  over  800.000 
unskilled  workers,  presumably  available 
for  referral.  North  Carolina  figures 
showed  17,000  skilled  workers  and  27,000 
unskilled  workers.  The  number  of  men 
available  in  any  particular  trade  or  skill 
has  been  compiled  for  each  locality;  this 
register  will  be  open  to  private  em¬ 
ployers. 

Through  study  and  use  of  Employment 
Service  inventories  by  employers  and 
groups  in  authority,  effort  will  be  made 
to  avoid  a  labor  shortage  such  as  the 
critical  one  experienced  in  1918. 

Vocational  students  are  being  trained 
in  government-provided  schools,  many  of 
whom  were  referred  by  the  Employment 
Service,  are  beginning  to  finish  their 
courses  and  step  into  the  defense  in¬ 
dustries.  By  the  end  of  July,  3,000  had 
been  placed.  According  to  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board  administrator,  the  training 
of  workers  in  vocational  schools  is  one 
of  the  swiftest  moving  phases  of  the 
National  Defense  Program. 

The  labor  market,  on  which  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  is  focusing  its  strict 
attention  at  the  present  time,  is  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  stage  of  disorganization- 
orders  for  skilled  workers  are  increasing 
and  many  more  are  expected,  but  imme¬ 
diate  placement  figures  are  not  impres¬ 
sive  and  unemployment  compensation 
claims,  indicating  that  workers  are  leav¬ 
ing  employment,  are  at  a  high  peak. 
However,  inasmuch  as  North  Carolina 
will  handle  only  a  limited  number  of 
war  industry  contracts,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  business  upswing,  resulting 


BENEFITS 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Unemployed  workers  in  North  Carolina 
received  $4, 162, 996. 19  in  benefits  during 
the  calendar  year  of  1939,  or  37.6  per 
cent  of  the  contributions  of  $11,062,- 
799.56  paid  by  liable  employers  for  that 
year  and  collected  through  June,  1940. 

In  the  major  industries  of  the  State, 
manufacturing  accounted  for  employer 
contributions  of  $6,895,966.38,  while  un¬ 
employed  workers  received  $2,850,797.30, 
or  41.3  per  cent  of  the  contributions. 
Textile  manufacturers  paid  the  bulk  of 
this  amount,  $4,148,061.86,  and  unem¬ 
ployed  textile  workers  received  $1,802,- 
722.84  or  43.5  per  cent  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions.  Tobacco  workers  received  the 
largest  percentage  of  contributions,  in 
manufacturing,  in  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits,  50.7  per  cent,  or  a  total  of  $327,- 
300.14,  from  $645,650.30  in  contributions 
paid  by  their  employers. 

In  mining  activities  unemployed  work¬ 
ers  received  the  largest  per  cent  of  con¬ 
tributions,  85  per  cent,  or  $30,879.92  in 
benefits  out  of  $36,341.60  in  contributions 
paid. 

In  other  basic  industries  the  relations 
of  contributions  paid  by  employers  (first 
figure)  to  benefits  received  by  workers 
in  1939  follow: 

Manufacturing:  food,  $337,087.42  and 
$79,754.52,  or  23.7  per  cent;  basic  lum¬ 
ber,  $324,444.84  and  $144,385.95,  or  44.5 
per  cent;  finished  lumber,  $486,495.46 
and  $147,971.33  or  30.4  per  cent;  other, 
$954,226.50  and  $348,662.52,  or  36.5  per 
cent. 

Trade:  Total,  $1,894,521.01  and  $568,- 
784.27,  or  30  per  cent;  wholesale  mer¬ 
chants,  $279,482.29  and  $147,917.54  or 
52.9  per  cent;  wholesale  distributors 
(other  than  merchants),  $467,587.95  and 
$148,263.91,  or  31.7  per  cent;  retail,  $303,- 
892.32  and  $77,999.85,  or  25.7  per  cent; 
other,  $843,558.45  and  $194,602.97,  or  23.1 
per  cent. 

Construction:  $454,438.78  and  $223,- 
563.73,  or  49.2  per  cent. 

Transportation:  $525,341.82  and  $101,- 
020.64,  or  19.2  per  cent. 

Communications:  $135,489.87  and  $15,- 
018.76,  or  11.1  per  cent. 

Utilities:  $216,404.08  and  $22,777.56,  or 

10.5  per  cent. 

Finance:  $125,914.61  and  $9,432.67,  or 

7.5  per  cent. 

Insurance:  $244,757.35  and  $26,654.92 
or  10.9  per  cent. 

Real  Estate:  $33,678.53  and  $12,452.72 
or  37  per  cent. 

Administrative  offices:  $44,719.12  and 
$1,581.50,  or  3.5  per  cent. 

Service:  $415,711.11  and  $110,292.71,  or 

26.5  per  cent. 

Professional  services:  $24,798.66  and 
$3,067.76,  or  12.4  per  cent. 

Miscellaneous:  $14,716.64  and  $3,659.59, 
or  24.9  per  cent. 

Industry  not  recorded:  $183,012.14  in 
benefits  paid. 

from  expenditures  for  armaments,  will 
be  felt  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  this 
State  before  the  spring  of  1941. 


THE 

Veterans’  Service 
Division 

——  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  — 


Letters  Written  .  359 

Folders  Reviewed  . 182 

Examinations  .  7 

Hospitalization  .  9 

Old  Cases  Handled  .  373 

New  Cases  Handled  . . .  41 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  414 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  155 

Compensations  .  26 

Increased  Compensation  . $  928.75 

Back  Compensation  . $2,540.43 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

There  were  160  inspections  made  of 
various  industries  of  the  State  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August.  The  estab¬ 
lishments  employed  3,656  people.  In 
addition  to  the  inspections  made  63  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  and  seven  compli¬ 
ance  visits  were  made. 

There  were  180  violations  reported. 
These  included  violations  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law,  41;  Safe  Code,  26;  Sanita¬ 
tion,  17;  Hour  Law,  14;  Failure  to  Keep 
Time  Records,  12;  Drinking  Water  Fa¬ 
cilities,  11;  Failure  to  Provide  Seats  for 
Women,  four;  and  miscellaneous  viola¬ 
tions,  55. 

During  the  month  of  August  three  in¬ 
dustries  were  prosecuted  for  violation  of 
the  labor  laws.  Two  of  these  were 
cafes  and  one  a  dry  cleaning  establish¬ 
ment.  The  dry  cleaning  establishment 
was  prosecuted  for  working  employees 
excessive  hours;  failure  to  keep  time  rec¬ 
ords;  failure  to  post  labor  law  abstracts; 
employment  of  minors  excessive  hours; 
and  working  minors  without  employ¬ 
ment  certificates.  They  were  found  “not 
guilty”  as  to  hours  of  employees  and 
employment  of  minors;  were  fined  $25 
for  failure  to  keep  time  records;  prayer 
for  judgment  was  entered  as  to  failure 
to  post  labor  laws.  In  the  cases  of  the 
cafes,  one  proprietor  plead  guilty  and 
prayer  for  judgment  was  entered  for  two 
years  on  condition  that  the  defendant 
pay  the  cost.  The  witnesses,  in  the 
case  against  the  other  cafe,  changed 
their  testimony  and  the  solicitor  did 
not  ask  for  a  conviction. 


NEW  INDUSTRIES  IN 
THE  STATE 


During  the  period  from  May  1,  through 
September  1,  twenty-four  new  industries 
were  established  in  North  Carolina.  Tex¬ 
tiles  led  the  group  with  ten  new  mills. 


The  concerns  were  listed  as  follows: 

Textiles — 

Hosiery  . *> 

Cotton  Yarn  and  Cloth - - 2 

Silks  and  Rayon . ~  2 

Woolens  and  Worsteds .  1 

Chemical  and  Allied  Products .  2 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 7 

Furniture  . ~ . - .  1 

Woodworking  .  1 

Miscellaneous  . . . -  3 


In  the  same  period  thirty-three  addi 


tions  were  made  to  industries 

that  were 

in  operation  in  the  State.  The 
included: 

additions 

Textiles — 

. .  10 

Cotton  Yarn  and  Cloth . 

Silks  and  Rayon  . 

Woolens  and  Worsteds  . 

.  9 

.  2 

_ _  l 

.  1 

.  2 

.  1 

.  1 

Non-Manufacturing  . . . 

_  6 

4 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


August  Building  Permits 


Prepared  By  Statistical  Division 


AUGUST  BUILDING  PERMITS 


Reports  on  building  construction  in 
the  21  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina 
with  a  population  of  over  10,000  show 
an  increase  of  23.4  per  cent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  permits  issued,  hut  the  permit 
valuation  declined  11.1  per  cent  when 
compared  with  August,  1939,  reports. 
A  comparison  of  the  August,  1940,  re¬ 
ports  with  the  July,  1940,  reports  show 
an  increase  of  17.2  per  cent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  permits  issued,  and  a  decrease  of 
15.2  per  cent  in  permit  valuations. 

An  increase  of  17.9  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  permits  issued,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  52.5  per  cent  in  the  permit 
valuations  for  new  residential  building 
over  July,  1940,  featured  the  August, 
19  40,  construction  reports.  New  non- 
residential  building  declined  50.4  per 
cent  in  permit  valuation,  and  the  value 
of  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
existing  structures  decreased  76.0  per 
cent  although  the  number  of  permits 
issued  gained  26.0  per  cent  over  the 
month  of  July,  19  40. 

There  were  permits  issued  in  the  21 
cities  for  388  new  residential  buildings; 


83  new  non-residential  buildings,  and 
436  permits  for  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs  to  existing  structures.  The 
total  permit  valuation  for  all  construc¬ 
tion  work  for  the  month  was  $2,060,- 
897. 


Lenoir  Leads  In  Town  Building 
Program 


Lenoir  reported  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  August  a  building  program 
of  $68,300,  of  which  amount  $54,000 
was  spent  for  non-residential  buildings, 
the  remaining  $4,000  going  for  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations,  and  repairs.  Morgan- 
ton  and  Monroe  came  second  and  third 
with  total  building  programs  of  $51,350 
and  $51,275  respectively. 

The  25  towns  reported  during  Au¬ 
gust  $129,559  spent  on  63  residential 
buildings,  $105,360  spent  on  non-resi¬ 
dential  buildings,  and  $5  4,740  on  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations,  and  repairs,  making 
a  combined  total  of  $334,659. 

The  towns  reporting  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  for  the  month  of  August 
were  Asheboro,  Bessemer  City,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Cherryville,  Graham,  Edenton, 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  AUGUST  1939  AND  AUGUST  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

August, 

1939 

August, 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

August, 

1939 

August, 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

735 

907 

+23.4 

$2,317,657 

$2,060,897 

—li.i 

Residential  buildings . 

242 

388 

+60.3 

1,600,034 

1,530,420 

—  4.4 

Non-residential  buildings . 

99 

83 

—16.2 

409,386 

364,398 

—11.0 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

394 

436 

+  10.7 

308,237 

166,079 

— 46.1 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JULY  1940  and  AUGUST  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

July, 

1940 

August, 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

July, 

1940 

August, 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

774 

907 

+  17.2 

$2,430,033 

$2,060,897 

—15.2 

Residential  buildings . 

329 

388 

+  17.9 

1,003,492 

1,530,420 

+  52.5 

99 

83 

16  2 

734  721 

364  398 

— 50.4 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

346 

436 

+  26.0 

691,820 

166*079 

—76.0 

Forest  City,  Hamlet,  Kings  Mountain, 
Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lincolnton,  Lumber- 
ton,  Monroe,  Mooresville,  Morehead 
City,  Morganton,  North  Wilkesboro, 
Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Sanford, 
Southern  Pines,  Spencer,  Washington, 
and  Williamston. 


Edward  F.  Barbee,  Supervisor  of  Sta¬ 
tistical  Work,  Department  of  Labor,  is 
on  a  year’s  leave  to  serve  as  Master 
Sergeant,  with  the  Service  Company, 
120th  Infantry,  30th  Division.  This 
company  will  train  at  Camp  Jackson, 
S.  C. 


TYPE  OF  AUGUST  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS: 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 
Were  Issued 


Residential  Buildings : 

No. 

Cost 

1 -family  dwellings  . 

.  327 

$1,017,370 

2-family  dwellings  . 

.  36 

82,050 

Multi-family  (three  or 

more 

families)  dwellings  ... 

.  25 

431,000 

Total  residential  . 

.  388 

$1,530,420 

Non-Residential  Buildings  : 
Amusement  and  recreation 

places  .  2 

Churches  .  7 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and  other  work¬ 
shops  .  5 

Garages,  public  .  3 

Garages,  private  fwhen  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  .  33 

Gasoline  and  service  stations..  6 

Office  buildings,  including 

banks  .  3 

Schools  .  3 

Sheds,  poultry,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  etc .  2 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings  .  15 

All  other  non-residential .  4 


$  27,000 

62,100 


102,474 

16,600 

6.779 

19,000 

10,400 

87,240 

700 

32,340 

10,865 


Total  non-residential  . 

83 

$ 

364,398 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . 

347 

$ 

96,138 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  .. 

17 

9,250 

On  non-residential  buildings  ... 

72 

60,691 

Total  additions,  alterations. 

and  repairs  . 

436 

$ 

166,079 

SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST,  1940,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  August,  1939,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Total . 

Asheville . . 

Charlotte . 

Concord . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City.  . 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . 

Goldsboro . 

Greensboro . 

High  Point . 

Kinston . 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh . 

Rocky  Mount . 

Salisbury . 

Shelby . 

Statesville . 

Thomasville . 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem 


No.  of 
Build- 

Private 

Construe- 

New  Resident 

Estimated  Cost 

ial  Buildings 

Families  Provided 
For 

New 

Non-Rbsidential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

August, 

August, 

August, 

August, 

August, 

August, 

August, 

August, 

August, 

August, 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

363 

$1,099,420 

$1,600,034 

$1,530,420 

550 

668 

$409,386 

$364,398 

$308,237 

$166,079 

$2,317,657 

$2,060,897 

7 

22,400 

19,000 

22,400 

3 

7 

3,710 

26,040 

14,848 

7,615 

37,558 

55,955 

99 

325,665 

348,869 

333,665 

106 

124 

31,345 

33,924 

45,352 

19,441 

426,666 

387,030 

12 

11,950 

10,800 

11,950 

7 

12 

300 

14,060 

6,995 

26,160 

17,945 

22 

75,680 

75.050 

75,680 

41 

24 

34,750 

10,750 

12,230 

13,516 

122,030 

99,945 

4 

10,325 

15,950 

10,325 

4 

4 

325 

1,550 

350 

17,825 

10,675 

41 

118.900 

26,750 

118,900 

18 

43 

3,500 

23,840 

6,726 

7,015 

35,976 

149,755 

6 

13.800 

9,695 

22,800 

6 

9 

1,040 

8,715 

7,000 

1,500 

17,735 

33,015 

4 

6,000 

6,000 

4 

3,800 

2,700 

6,600 

6,000 

55 

137,500 

105,990 

137,500 

33 

68 

2,890 

11,739 

46,470 

29,785 

155,350 

179,024 

19 

74.175 

24,735 

74,175 

17 

19 

18,600 

35,090 

18,283 

19,299 

61,618 

128,564 

2 

4,750 

25,450 

412,750 

6 

154 

450 

250 

9,000 

4,050 

34,900 

417,050 

7,000 

2 

3  000 

1  fi?5 

8,625 

3,000 

17 

67,850 

757,900 

67,850 

237 

17 

237,606 

54490 

29433 

18,004 

1,025,239 

140,044 

18 

54.200 

34,750 

54,200 

8 

19 

2,000 

360 

8,275 

2.300 

45.025 

56,860 

11 

34,350 

12,250 

40,350 

5 

18 

29,675 

30,075 

4,300 

4,575 

46,225 

75,000 

2 

6,750 

13,600 

6,750 

9 

2 

400 

40,150 

14,164 

205 

28,164 

47,105 

5.000 

2 

6  000 

4 

3,800 

5,750 

3,800 

3 

4 

5,200 

11,500 

10^950 

15,300 

2 

2,750 

1,000 

2,750 

1 

2 

6,710 

55,250 

7,170 

7,730 

14480 

65.730 

5 

12,300 

21,600 

12,300 

12 

5 

14,400 

3,500 

11,400 

47.400 

15,800 

33 

116,275 

78,895 

116,275 

30 

33 

12,685 

16,025 

54,351 

24,800 

145,931 

157,100 

Kinston  led  in  all  construction, 
alterations,  and  repairs. 


and  in  new  residential  building ;  Wilmington  led  in  new  non-residential  building,  and  Greensboro  led  in  additions, 
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EXHIBIT  AT  THE  N.  C.  STATE  FAIR 


WAGE-HOUR  COMPLIANCE 
IS  SPEEDED  UP 


Fine  work  in  the  industry-wide  infor¬ 
mation  and  inspection  campaigns  and  ex¬ 
cellent  results  from  the  Statement  of 
Compliance  forms  is  speeding  up  compli¬ 
ance  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  a  most  gratifying  de¬ 
gree. 

Both  Regional  Director  A.  L.  Fletcher 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  pleasure  over  the  fine  re¬ 
sults  and  progress  made  in  the  industry¬ 
wide  campaigns,  which  started  with  a 
drive  in  the  lumber  industry  on  June 
10.  The  five-industry  campaign  for  furni¬ 
ture,  hosiery,  woolens,  boots  and  shoes 
and  leather  goods  and  luggage  started 
August  26. 

Inspections  in  these  industry-wide  cam¬ 
paigns  in  North  Carolina  are  made  by 
inspectors  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  inspectors  are  really  going 
to  town  with  the  results  obtained  and 
are  also  doing  much  to  eliminate  many 
misunderstandings  that  had  existed  in 
the  minds  of  employers  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  A  large  percentage  of  viola¬ 
tions  were  through  failure  to  fully  un¬ 
derstand  the  law,  inspectors  reported. 

( Continued  on  Page  S) 


EXHIBIT  WINS  HIGH  PRAISE 
FROM  FAIR  DIRECTOR 
DORTON 


The  North  Carolina  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  through  its  Exhibit 
Section,  of  which  Miss  Margaret  Cline  is 
supervisor,  had  one  of  the  outstanding 
exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  October  8-12, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorton,  fair 
manager,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  he  requested  that  it  be  taken  from 
Raleigh  to  the  Southern  States  Fair  at 
Charlotte. 

An  attractive  diarama  emphasizing  the 
benefits  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
better  known  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  law, 
provided  the  background  of  the  booth 
which  housed  the  exhibit.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  was  the  first  state  to  sign  a  co¬ 
operative  inspection  agreement  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

A  large  collection  of  pamphlets  on  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  the  work  of  the  two 
labor  departments  was  placed  on  a  table 
at  the  front  of  the  booth  for  distribution. 
Other  pamphlets,  too  expensive  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution,  were  on  display  and 
will  be  mailed  from  Washington  to  those 
who  made  application  for  them.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  pamphlets,  both  at  the  State 

(Continued  on  Page  S) 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


During  the  month  of  September  the 
inspectors  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
inspected  102  establishments  in  which 
15,657  people  were  employed.  There  were 
twenty-six  conferences  held. 

The  total  number  of  violations  reported 
for  the  month  was  sixty-four.  These  in¬ 
cluded  27  violations  of  the  Safety  Code; 
8  child  labor  violations;  7  violations  of 
the  rules  regarding  sanitation;  3  hour 
law  violations;  3  failures  to  keep  time 
records;  1  failure  to  provide  drinking 
water  facilities  and  15  miscellaneous 
violations. 

Four  complaints  were  received  and  in¬ 
vestigated.  Two  of  the  complaints  were 
of  child  labor  violations.  In  one  case  a 
minor  was  working  without  a  certificate 
and  in  the  other  a  minor  was  employed 
in  an  establishment  selling  beer.  Investi¬ 
gation  revealed  that  both  establishments 
were  violating  the  law  but  both  promised 
immediate  compliance.  The  third  case 
was  an  hour  law  violation  but  it  had 
been  corrected  before  the  investigation 
was  made.  The  fourth  complaint — that  a 
packing  company  was  operating  under 
insanitary  working  conditions  —  on  in¬ 
vestigation  was  found  to  be  true  and  the 
investigation  resulted  in  a  prosecution. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ACTIVITY 


The  very  cordial  reception  which  in¬ 
spectors  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
most  of  whom  are  working  under  the 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Federal 
government,  are  receiving  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  employers  of  North  Carolina 
is  both  encouraging  and  significant. 

It  suggests  the  timeliness  of  a  word 
or  two  about  the  Department,  not  by  way 
of  boasting  of  things  accomplished — al¬ 
though  we  cheerfully  confess  to  pride  in 
achieving  a  new  interest  in  departmental 
activities — but  by  way  of  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  things  potential. 

Proposed  by  former  Governor  0.  Max 
Gardner,  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
created  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1931. 
Until  that  time,  there  had  been  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Printing. 

Provision  was  in  the  law,  prior  to  1931, 
for  inspection  of  mines  but  there  were 
no  funds  to  employ  qualified  inspectors 
and  no  teeth  in  the  laws  to  support  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  when,  and  if, 
demanded.  The  old  department,  too,  had 
the  bureau  for  the  deaf  and  a  number 
of  employment  offices  functioning,  in  the 
main,  in  the  placement  of  unskilled  work¬ 
ers  for  seasonal  employment. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  State’s  attempt  to  regu¬ 
late  labor  conditions  in  North  Carolina 
that  until  1931  child  labor  laws  were  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Commission,  composed,  as  it  was,  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1933,  the  administration  of,  regula¬ 
tory  laws  was  transferred  to  the  new 
Department  of  Labor,  then  under  Major 
A.  L.  Fletcher,  who  had  as  chief  inspec¬ 
tor  the  present  Commissioner.  The  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  theretofore  detached  agency, 
which  looks  principally  to  an  executive 
secretary,  resulted  in  the  addition  to  the 
personnel  of  the  new  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  of  about  12  employees. 

In  1935,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  1933  session  of  maximum  hours  for 
women  working  in  stores,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  authorized  the  employment  of  two 
additional  inspectors  but  made  no  other 
material  change.  In  1937,  the  present 
maximum  law  covering  men  and  women 
and  the  child  labor  law  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  held  up  as  a  model  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  was  passed.  After  that  session, 
and  in  response  partly  to  an  aroused 
public  interest  in  labor  matters,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council  of  State  made  avail¬ 
able  funds  for  six  new  inspectors,  one  of 
which  the  Commissioner  directed  to  serve 
as  safety  engineer  with  the  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  investigation  of  mines  in 
North  Carolina. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  more  significant  strides  were 
made.  For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his¬ 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of 
which  are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and 
wholesale  trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER,  1940 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

Sept.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Sept.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Sept.,  1940 

1  %  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Sept.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

A’m’t.  (Cts.) 

Sept.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

570 

133,665  |  +1.6 

$2,202,462 

+  5.7 

$16.42  |  +  4.0 

36.8 

+  4.0 

44.8 

+  .4 

Cotton1 . 

231 

69,666 

+1.9 

999,543 

+  7.4 

14.26 

+  5.4 

36.3 

+  5.0 

39.3 

+  -3 

Hosiery1 . 

81 

21,720 

+  1.9 

405,314 

+  3.0 

18.66 

+  1.1 

34.2 

—  .3 

54.5 

+  1-4 

Furniture1 . 

24 

4,451 

+3.6 

72,257 

+  3.3 

16.23 

+  7-1 

39.7 

+  3.4 

40.9 

+  3.5 

Silk  and  Rayon1 . 

Chewing,  Smoking  To¬ 
bacco  and  Snuff.  Also 

16 

5,448 

+3.0 

88,478 

+  2.1 

16.24 

—  .8 

38.8 

+  1-4 

41.8 

—  2.2 

Cigarettes1 . 

10 

10,366 

—  .2 

231,999 

+  2.3 

22.38 

+  3.1 

36.3 

+  3.1 

61.7 

—  ,i 

Lumber1 . 

31 

3,604 

—  .4 

50,424 

+  4.3 

13.99 

+  4.8 

39.8 

+  5.6 

35.2 

—  .7 

Printing  and  Publishing1 

21 

514 

—  .0 

14,050 

+  2.0 

27.33 

+  4.0 

42.0 

+17.6 

65.0 

—11.6 

Structural  Clay  Products 

12 

610 

+4.1 

8,025 

+16.1 

13.15 

+11.5 

42.7 

+  12.7 

30.8 

—  1.0 

Other  Manufacturing . 

144 

17,286  |  +2.3  |  332,372 

+  7.6 

19.22 

+  5.3 

40.0 

+  5.2 

48.0 

+  .0 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “manufacturing”  group. 


tory,  a  joint  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  devoted  the  major  part  of  its 
hearings  to  proposals  for  a  State  wage 
and  hour  law.  Organized  labor  gave 
splendid  cooperation  along  this  line.  As 
introduced,  however,  the  measures  failed 
of  final  passage  but  the  time  devoted  by 
members  to  the  question  moved  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  authorize  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  to  make  a  study 
of  this  matter  and  present  their  report 
to  the  1941  Legislature.  This  commission 
is  now  functioning. 

All  in  all,  the  Department  feels  that 
it  has  made  noticeable  progress  since 
1931.  The  Federal  Department  of  Labor 
is  according  the  State  Department  the 
fullest  cooperation.  We  now  look  confi¬ 
dently  to  the  next  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  support  needed  to  trans¬ 
late  into  law  the  beneficial  legislation 
sponsored  in  the  administration  of  his 
predecessor  who,  incidentally,  fathered 
the  law  creating  the  Department. 


SEVEN  NEW  STATE  INSPEC¬ 
TORS  TAKE  TRAINING 
COURSE 


Seven  new  full-time  inspectors  named 
by  Commissioner  of  Labor  Forrest  H.  Shu- 
ford  to  augment  the  staff  making  inspec¬ 
tions  for  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Di¬ 
vision,  attended  a  school  of  instruction 
at  Wage  and  Hour  headquarters  in  the 
Raleigh  Building  the  week  of  September 
30,  at  which  a  number  of  instructors  ex¬ 
plained  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  instructed  the  new 
inspectors  on  proper  means  of  making 
inspections. 

The  seven  new  men  who  started  on 
their  work  immediately  after  completion 
of  the  school  were  Fred  M.  Walters  of 
Wake,  W.  G.  Miller  of  Person,  James 
D.  Cowan  of  Jackson,  Robert  B.  Haw¬ 
kins  of  Gaston,  William  S.  Petree  of 


Guilford,  S.  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Person, 
and  Robert  M.  Jeannette  of  Warren. 

The  sessions  started  on  Monday 
morning  and  continued  through  the 
week.  Mrs.  Pauline  W.  Horton,  Tech¬ 
nical  adviser,  was  in  charge  of  the  school 
and  introduced  the  various  instructors. 

Commissioner  Shuford  opened  the 
school  and  explained  the  agreement  un¬ 
der  which  State  inspectors  make  inspec¬ 
tions  for  violations  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  law. 

Others  who  participated  as  instructors 
were  Lewis  Sorrell,  Chief  Inspector  of 
the  State  Department;  William  S.  Tyson, 
legal  advisor  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  State  Department;  Stephen 
MacRae,  Wage  and  Hour  Supervising  In¬ 
spector  in  charge  of  the  South  Carolina 
office  at  Columbia;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cameron  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Assistant 
Administrator  in  charge  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau. 


HONOR  WOODLEAF  QUARRY 


The  Woodleaf  Quarry  of  the  Raleigh 
Granite  Company,  located  at  Woodleaf, 
N.  C.,  has  been  awarded  a  certificate  of 
honor  by  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  Safety 
Association  for  operating  an  open-face 
quarry  from  November  17,  1937,  to  De¬ 
cember  5,  1939,  employing  an  average 
force  of  112  men  a  total  of  481,354  man¬ 
hours  without  a  lost-time  accident. 

These  awards  are  made  on  a  basis  of 
outstanding  experience  in  the  mining, 
quarrying  and  allied  industries  yearly 
and  the  scope  of  the  awards  is  national. 

On  September  II,  1940,  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Cash,  District  Engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  company  with  our  safety  en¬ 
gineer,  Mr.  Murray  M.  Grier,  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor,  vis¬ 
ited  this  quarry  and  formally  presented 
this  award  to  the  employees  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  J.  L.  Kirchin,  general  super¬ 
intendent,  accepted  the  award  for  the 
employees  of  his  company. 
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U nemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioners 

Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


TRAINING  PROGRAM  BENEFIT  DISTRIBUTIONS 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

From  October,  1940,  through  June,  1941, 
staff  members  in  the  56  local  offices  of 
the  State  Employment  Service  Division 
will  participate  in  a  concentrated  train¬ 
ing  program  designed  to  instruct  them 
in  all  the  major  phases  of  office  opera¬ 
tions.  The  personnel  will  study  claims 
procedure,  the  technique  of  interviewing, 
allocation  of  functions  to  staffs  in  large 
and  small  offices,  employer  relationships 
in  both  placement  and  claims  operations, 
special  services,  and  supervisor-subordi¬ 
nate  relationships. 

The  program  will  be  supervised  by 
P.  B.  Pollock  who  directs  training  and 
personnel  activities  for  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Commission.  In  map¬ 
ping  out  plans,  Mr.  Pollock  has  had  the 
assistance  of  Oliver  F.  Ramsey,  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  Training  Section  in 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Washington. 

Employment  Service  workers  are  chos¬ 
en  through  merit  examinations  and  are 
periodically  given  the  benefit  of  in-service 
training. 

September  Gains 

September  represented  the  best  place¬ 
ment  month  the  Employment  Service  Di¬ 
vision  has  experienced  since  October, 
1939.  A  total  of  10,325  placements  were 
made,  a  58.1  per  cent  higher  figure  than 
that  reached  in  August  of  this  year.  Over 
two  thousand  more  private  placements 
were  recorded  in  September,  1940,  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1939. 

The  expansion  in  placements  was  due 
primarily  to  activity  in  the  tobacco  ware¬ 
houses,  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants, 
plus  an  increase  in  public  construction 
activity,  particularly  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Defense  Program  Orders 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  Division  has  felt  keenly 
the  stimulus  administered  to  business  by 
defense  program  activity.  Defense  indus¬ 
try  wheels  are  now  beginning  to  turn 
rapidly,  and  many  of  the  individuals  who 
operate  those  wheels — for  private  con¬ 
cerns  and  public  projects — are  coming 
from  files  of  local  employment  offices. 

At  Fort  Bragg,  where  the  United  States 
Army’s  large  building  project  is  under 
way,  the  Service  is  engaged  in  filling  its 
greatest  single  order  to  date.  Already 
several  thousand  workers  have  been 
placed  and  before  the  project  is  com¬ 
pleted  some  five  to  eight  thousand  per¬ 
sons  will  have  been  referred  to  the  con¬ 
tractor,  T.  A.  Loving,  and  one  thousand 
will  have  been  sent  to  the  Fort  Bragg 
quartermaster.  Other  placements  attribut¬ 
able  to  renewed  activity  around  the  Fort 
Bragg  base  are  also  being  made. 

The  Employment  Service  Division  has 
established  a  small  office  on  the  Fort 
Bragg  site  to  work  in  cooperation  with 
its  Fayetteville  branch.  However,  all  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Service  have  worked  together 
in  handling  the  large  order,  through  the 
Division’s  clearance  system,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  transfer  labor 
from  one  section  of  the  State  to  another 
and  from  one  state  to  another. 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

In  the  distribution  of  $16,370,462.19  to 
unemployed  and  partially  unemployed 
workers  of  North  Carolina  in  the  33 
months  of  benefit  payments  through  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  46  white  employment  offices 
and  10  colored  branches  distributed 
2,595,147  checks. 

This  distribution  included  30,516  checks 
for  $325,473.68  going  to  out-of-State  work¬ 
ers  who  had  previously  established  wage 
credits  by  work  in  North  Carolina. 

During  the  month  of  September  the 
distribution  of  jobless  benefits  amounted 
to  $413,506.75,  included  in  79,795  checks, 
of  which  2,211  checks  for  $19,551.36  went 
to  out-of-State  claimants  with  wage  cred¬ 
its  in  North  Carolina. 

Benefits  and  Balance 

Through  October  11,  contributions  paid 
by  about  9,000  liable  North  Carolina  em¬ 
ployers  on  the  basis  of  2.7  per  cent  of 
the  wages  of  their  workers,  amounted  to 
$38,606,134.99,  to  which  is  added  $1,067,- 
147.74  in  interest  earned  by  this  State’s 
balance  on  deposit  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  from  the  beginning  of  the  fund. 
Thus  gives  a  total  of  $39,673,282.33  in 
receipts  to  the  State’s  unemployed  fund. 

Benefits  paid  out  through  October  11 
amounted  to  $16,501,566.01,  which  leaves 
a  balance  in  the  fund  of  $23,171,716.32. 
This  balance,  however,  is  subject  to  a 
reduction  to  the  extent  of  probably  close 
to  $1,000,000  which  is  turned  over  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  as  a  prorated 
part  of  the  amount  paid  into  the  fund 
before  July  1,  1939,  by  the  railroads  on 
the  wages  paid  their  workers  before  the 
Board  took  over  the  protection  of  rail¬ 
road  workers  against  unemployment. 

Few  UCC  Bad  Checks 

Only  48  bad  checks,  representing  a 
total  of  $2,316.71,  and  almost  one  fourth 
of  which  is  tied  up  in  bankruptcy  or  re¬ 
ceivership  proceedings,  remained  on  the 
books  of  the  North  Carolina  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Commission  as  of 
October  1,  1940. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  nearly  9,000 
employers  have  paid  contributions  on  a 
monthly  basis  for  three  and  one  half 
years,  and  in  addition  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1937,  and  for  the  year  1936,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  number  of  checks 
issued  to  the  Commission  will  greatly 
exceed  300,000  and  probably  will  ap¬ 
proach  400,000,  in  the  nearly  four  years 
of  operation. 

During  this  period  numbers  of  checks 
have  been  received  which  “bounced  back,” 
but  they  have  all  been  made  good  ex¬ 
cept  the  48  now  held  in  the  bad  check 
account.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
bad  checks  are  outstanding  for  the  year 
1936,  only  one  for  1937,  three  for  1938, 
13  for  1939  and  31  for  1940,  probably  half 
of  the  1940  bad  checks  being  for  the  last 
two  or  three  months  of  the  report,  to 
October  1. 

In  all  of  the  time,  however,  only  two 
warrants  have  been  issued  against  issu¬ 
ers  of  bad  checks,  and  both  of  them 
were  paid. 

“From  what  we  can  hear,  this  is  one 


THE 

Veterans ’  Service 
Division 

-  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  - 

September,  1940 


Letters  Written  .  611 

Folders  Reviewed  . 240 

Examinations .  16 

Hospitalization . x .  16 

Personal  Interviews  .  167 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  181 

New  Cases  Handled .  105 

Old  Cases  Handled .  479 

Total  Cases  Handled .  684 

Compensations .  30 

Increased  Compensation  . $  637.00 

Back  Compensation  . $2,844.66 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  THE 
BEST  FIRST  AID 


The  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Winston-Salem  builds  its  safe¬ 
ty  program  around  first  aid  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind  that  “Accident  prevention 
is  the  best  first  aid.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  branch  manager,  has 
just  informed  the  Commissioner  of  La¬ 
bor  that  28  colored  persons  have  just 
completed  the  standard  first  aid  course 
and  that  some  twenty  of  these  Negroes 
will  be  eligible  for  American  Red  Cross 
first  aid  certificates  and  that  the  Brown 
&  Williamson  organization  has  four  first 
aid  safety  instructors  and  have  given  the 
regular  first  aid  course  to  71  of  the  white 
employees. 

Mr.  White,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  Shuford,  states  “We  feel 
that  the  greatest  safety  movement  in  our 
organization  has  been  the  large  number 
of  our  workers  who  have  taken  the  first 
aid  courses.” 

WAGE-HOUR  COMPLIANCE  IS 
SPEEDED  UP 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Reports  showed  that  of  the  455  plants 
inspected  as  the  five-industry  campaign 
neared  its  close,  322  were  in  violation.  A 
large  number  of  these  firms  failed  to 
keep  proper  records,  but  gladly  agreed 
to  correct  this  error. 

A  similar  campaign  for  the  apparel 
industry  is  now  under  way. 

Indication  of  the  good  work  being  done 
in  Region  VI  (North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina)  is  the  fact  that  the  region  was 
sixth  in  cost  per  inspection  as  compared 
with  other  regions  in  August  as  com¬ 
pared  with  eleventh  in  July.  An  even 
higher  rating  is  expected  when  the  Sep¬ 
tember  figures  arrive. 


EXHIBIT  AVINS  HIGH  PRAISE 

(Continued  from  Page  I) 

Fair  and  at  the  Southern  States  Fair, 
was  most  satisfactory. 

Partly  in  view  of  the  request  of  Dr. 
Dorton,  State  Commissioner  Forrest  Shu¬ 
ford  and  Miss  Cline  arranged  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  final  day  of  the  State  Fair, 
at  which  plans  were  made  for  an  even 
larger  exhibit  for  1941. 

Those  who  assisted  Commissioner  Shu¬ 
ford  and  Miss  Cline  were  P.  E.  Sugg  and 
Clarence  Beddingfield  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  and  Fred  J.  Coxe,  Jr., 
Irvin  H.  Adkins  and  Harry  L.  Griffin  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  records  of 
any  state  in  the  United  States  in  collect¬ 
ing  unemployment  compensation  contri¬ 
butions,”  Chairman  Charles  G.  Powell 
said. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


September  Building  Permits 


Prepared  By  Statistical  Division 


Twenty-one  North  Carolina  cities 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor  a 
building  program  for  September  of  985 
permits  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $2,- 
300,226.  While  this  amount  represents  a 
percentage  decrease  of  6.1  under  that  of 
September,  1939,  the  number  of  construc¬ 
tion  permits  issued  constitutes  an  in¬ 
crease  of  29.3  per  cent  over  the  number 
of  permits  issued  during  September,  1939. 

The  largest  percentage  increase  shown 
is  that  of  additions,  alterations,  and  re¬ 
pairs,  with  a  72.9  per  cent  increase  over 
the  same1  month  of  last  year  in  number 
of  permits  issued.  The  amount  spent 
for  this  classification  for  September, 
1940,  came  to  $350,436,  which,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  $208,828  spent  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  1939,  on  these  same  items, 
was  a  percentage  increase  of  67.8.  A  large 
part  of  this  amount,  however,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  damage  done  to  private 
property  during  the  August  flood. 

A  total  of  $1,371,867  was  spent  on 
361  residences  for  September;  $577,923 
built  100  non-residential  buildings;  and 
the  cost  of  the  524  additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs,  amounted  to  $350,- 
436,  constituting  the  above-named  total 


cost  of  $2,300,226  expended  on  build¬ 
ing  construction  in  21  cities  of  North 
Carolina  during  September. 


ROANOKE  RAPIDS  HAS  LARGE 
BUILDING  PROGRAM 


Roanoke  Rapids  reported  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  for  September  a  build¬ 
ing  construction  program  amounting  to 
$125,100.  Of  this  amount  $119,200  was  ex¬ 
pended  on  additions,  alterations,  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Asheboro  held  second  place  with 
a  program  of  $52,430;  residential  con¬ 
struction  accounted  for  $29,050.  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Williamston  vied  for  third  place 
with  building  for  September  estimated 
at  a  total  cost  of  $33,450  and  $32,875, 
respectively. 

The  total  amounts  spent  by  the  27  re¬ 
porting  towns  during  September  were 
$271,995  for  123  residences;  $51,980  for 
19  non-residential  buildings;  and  $184,- 
005  spent  for  48  additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$507,980  for  the  171  building  permits 
issued. 

Towns  included  in  the  September  total 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  SEPTEMBER  1939  AND  SEPTEMBER  1940 


Kind  op  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Sept. 

1939 

Sept. 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Sept. 

1939 

Sept. 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

762 

985 

+29.3 

$2,450,426 

$2,300,226 

—6.1 

Residential  buildings . 

279 

361 

+29.4 

1,465,700 

1,371,867 

—6.4 

Non-residential  buildings . 

90 

100 

+  11.1 

775,898 

577,923 

—25.5 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

393 

524 

+72.9 

208,828 

350,436 

+67.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  AUGUST  1940  AND  SEPTEMBER  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

August 

Sept. 

Percentage 

August 

Sept. 

Percentage 

1940 

1940 

Change 

1940 

1940 

Change 

Total . 

907 

985 

+8.6 

$2,060,897 

$2,300,226 

+  11.6 

Residential  buildings . 

388 

361 

—6.9 

1,530,420 

1,371,867 

—10.4 

Non-residential  buildings . 

83 

100 

+20.5 

364,398 

577,923 

+58.6 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

436 

524 

+20.2 

166,079 

350,436 

+118.9 

are  Asheboro,  Bessemer  City,  Burlington, 
Graham,  Hamlet,  Henderson,  Hickory, 
Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lin- 
colnton,  Lumberton,  Monroe,  Mooresville, 
Morehead  City,  Morganton,  Mount  Airy, 
North  Wilkesboro,  Oxford,  Reidsville, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Sanford,  Southern 
Pines,  Spencer,  Spindale,  Washington, 
Williamston. 


TYPE  OF  SEPTEMBER  BUILD¬ 
ING  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
CITIES  REPORTING 

Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 
Were  Issued 
No.  Cost 

307  $  986,567 

32  82,250 


14  15,000 

6  262,700 

1  9,950 

1  15,400 


Total  Residential  .  361  $1,371,867 

Non-Residential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation .  1  $  2,500 

Churches  .  5  12,410 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

and  other  work-shops  .  6  129,600 

Garages,  public  .  5  40,000 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  .  37  4,095 

Gasoline  and  service  stations..  6  19,000 

Office  buildings,  including 

banks  .  2  50,950 

Public  works  and  utilities .  2  120,640 

Schools  .  3  66,600 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractor’s  temporary  offices, 

etc .  7  485 

Stables  and  barns  . 1  76 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings  .  22  120,168 

All  other  non-residential .  3  14,000 


Total  non-residential .  100  $  577,923 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  393  $  98,657 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  ..  37  25,927 

On  non-residential  buildings..  94  225,852 


Total  additions,  altera¬ 
tions,  repairs  .  524  $  350,436 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING 

Residential  Buildings  : 

1- family  dwellings  . 

2- family  dwellings  . 

1-family  and  2-family  dwel¬ 
lings  with  stores  or  shops 
therewith  . 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 
families)  dwellings  . 

Multi-family  dwellings  with 
stores  or  shops  therewith.  .. 

Other  non-housekeeping 

dwellings  . 


SUMMARY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1940,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  September,  1939,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

New  Resideni 

Estimated  Cost 

tal  Buildings 

Families  Provided 
For 

New 

Non-Res  idential 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

Sept. 

1939 

Sept. 

1940 

Sept. 

1939 

Sept. 

1940 

Sept. 

1939 

Sept. 

1940 

Sept. 

1939 

Sept. 

1940 

Sept. 

1939 

Sept. 

1940 

Total . . 

339 

$1,068,817 

$1,465,700 

$1,371,867 

522 

514 

$775,898 

$577,923 

$208,828 

$350,436 

$2,450,426 

$2,300,226 

Asheville . 

9 

63,300 

19,500 

63,300 

6 

9 

5,370 

19,595 

31,670 

18,623 

56,540 

101,418 

Charlotte . 

57 

207,769 

156,012 

236,469 

53 

87 

420,523 

161,675 

11,074 

53,327 

587,609 

451,471 

Concord . 

12 

23,563 

20,900 

23,563 

12 

12 

3  730 

2,725 

24,630 

26,288 

Durham . 

25 

94,425 

56,950 

9L425 

18 

29 

15,600 

2,023 

20,998 

36,890 

93,548 

133,338 

Elizabeth  City . . 

5 

11,250 

10,350 

11,250 

7 

5 

1  200 

300 

150 

10,650 

12,600 

Fayetteville . 

47 

127,300 

56,225 

136,300 

14 

61 

3,200 

15,800 

7,175 

9,050 

66,600 

161,150 

Gastonia . 

7 

15,100 

4,650 

15,100 

3 

7 

700 

11,100 

150 

2,500 

5,500 

28,700 

Goldsboro . . . 

9 

21,000 

24,450 

21,000 

11 

9 

4,200 

24,450 

25,200 

Greensboro . 

49 

139,750 

104,600 

364,750 

40 

157 

6,780 

46,235 

23,479 

65,180 

134,859 

476,165 

High  Point . 

14 

35,050' 

54,475 

36,050 

22 

14 

1,286 

6,500 

18,181 

20,892 

73,941 

62,442 

Kinston . 

8 

39,475 

8,960 

39,475 

5 

8 

300 

500 

650 

2,150 

9,900 

42,125 

New  Bern . 

35  000 

350 

250 

35,350 

250 

Raleigh . 

12 

61,750 

83.900 

51,750 

17 

12 

25,150 

111.000 

13,900 

28,125 

122,950 

190,875 

Rocky  Mount . 

16 

47,450 

27,600 

47,450 

7 

18 

1,955 

3,935 

7,455 

2,405 

37,010 

63,790 

Salisbury . 

7 

9,900 

20,050 

9,900 

9 

7 

21,750 

34,750 

2,000 

6,100 

43,800 

50,750 

Shelby . 

3 

10,400 

13,200 

19,400 

7 

7 

30,375 

19,300 

5,424 

65,417 

48,999 

104,117 

Statesville . 

12 

43,450 

43,450 

14 

5,000 

2,300 

5,000 

45,750 

Thomasville . 

4 

11,850 

3,350 

11,850 

4 

4 

375 

3,725 

11,850 

Wilmington . 

2 

3,000 

717,833 

3,000 

253 

2 

6,000 

7,165 

34,000 

921 

757,833 

11,087 

Wilson . 

5 

10,500 

30,700 

10  500 

10 

300 

350 

31,875 

10,860 

Winston-Salem . 

36 

102,535 

52,005 

133,885 

24 

47 

196,035 

134.845 

27,617 

31,281 

275,657 

300,011 

*  One-family,  two-family  dwellings ;  totals  included  in  non-residential  buildings  Greensboro  led  in  all  construction  and  in  new  residential  buildings ; 
Charlotte  led  in  new  non-residential  buildings  and  Shelby  led  in  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  INSPEC¬ 
TORS  AID  IN  INDUSTRY¬ 
WIDE  CAMPAIGNS 


A  major  portion  of  the  activity  of 
inspectors  of  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  assigned  to  inspec¬ 
tions  for  violations  of  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  is  now  being  devoted  to 
two  industry-wide  campaigns — lumber 
and  apparel. 

Results  of  work  in  the  apparel  indus¬ 
try  have  not  yet  been  tabulated, 
but  the  campaign  is  now  nearing 
completion  and  statistical  reports 
on  the  results  of  the  campaign  are 
to  be  compiled  soon,  it  has  been 
announced. 

The  industry-wide  campaign  for 
lumber  has  not  yet  been  fully 
completed,  but  a  “semi-final”  re¬ 
port  on  the  results  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  indicates  that  these  results 
have  been  most  gratifying,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  enforcement,  ben¬ 
efits  to  employees  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  conditions  of  the  indus¬ 
try  from  the  employer  view¬ 
point. 

At  the  time  the  “semi-final”  re¬ 
port  was  sent  to  Washington,  587 
inspections  had  been  made  in  Re¬ 
gion  VI.  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  Of  this  total,  483 
were  in  North  Carolina.  Fifty- 
eight  of  the  483  firms  in  the  State 
were  found  to  be  in  full  or  sub¬ 
stantial  compliance.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  firms  were 
found  to  be  not  covered,  since 
they  were  not  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  the  production 
of  goods  for  interstate  commerce. 

Three  hundred  and  one  of  the 
483  firms  were  found  to  be  in 
violation,  ranging  from  cases  of 
minor  violations  to  those  which 
appeared  to  be  willful  and  fla¬ 
grant. 

The  report  for  the  region 
showed  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  9  4  firms  to  make  res¬ 
titution  payments  totaling  $28,967.10 
to  2,002  employees.  Restitution  pay¬ 
ments  totaling  $12,281.01  had  already 
been  made  at  the  time  the  report  was 
made. 

No  criminal  complaints  had  been 
filed,  but  forty-one  firms  had  signed 
consent  judgments  and  an  additional 
6  7  firms  had  agreed  to  sign  similar 

judgments.  .  .  , 

Of  the  587  establishments  inspected, 
242  were  sawmills,  97  were  logging 
camps,  65  planing  mills,  159  manufac¬ 
turers,  14  concentration  yards,  and  10 
contractors. 

In  the  apparel  campaign,  the  inspec¬ 
tors  are  finding  their  task  greatly  sim¬ 
plified  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
employers  contacted  have  filled  out 
Forms  AD-85.  These  forms  provided 
the  inspectors  with  much  of  the  infor- 

( Continued  on  Page  4) 


North  Carolina’s 
Next  Governor 


INCREASED  APPROPRIATION 
REQUESTED  FOR  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  LABOR 


Dating  from  the  administration  of 
the  illustrious  Charles  Brantley  Aycock, 
the  passing  of  one  generation  of  Tar 
Heel  governors  after  four  decades  of 
Democratic  administration  will,  on  next 
January  9,  usher  into  office  another 
who  is  among  the  most  versatile  of  the 


JOSEPH  MELVILLE  BROUGHTON 

ten  distinguished  chief  executives  who 
have  preceded  him. 

Not  the  least  of  his  versatility  is  to 
be  found  in  his  demonstrated  ability 
to  shake  off  the  jinx  that  has  hovered 
over  the  ambitions  of  natives  of  Wake 
County  for  many,  many  years.  Joseph 
Melville  Broughton,  “about  52,”  who 
is  to  be  North  Carolina’s  next  Governor, 
was  born  in  Raleigh,  as  also  were  four 
generations  of  Broughtons  before  him. 

He  is,  primarily,  a  successful  lawyer 
in  the  highest  connotation  of  that 
phrase.  His  practice  has  been  general, 
the  representation  of  small  clients  and 
big  corporations.  It  has  been  so  g®n- 
eral  that  he  was  never  identified  in  the 
public  mind  as  either  a  corporation 
lawyer,  a  trial  lawyer,  a  courthouse  law¬ 
yer  or  an  office  lawyer.  In  time,  he 
has  appeared  in  behalf  of  clients  in  all 
the  courts  ranging  from  that  of  tne 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Budget  estimates  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Printing  for  the  fiscal  years  of 
1941-42  and  1942-43  look  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  six  major  objectives 
for  the  two-year  period  beginning  next 
July.  None  of  the  objectives  sought 
would  be  classified  as  innovations  for 
the  reason  that  each  is  related  to 
work  the  department  is  now  doing 
but  for  which  it  has  “totally  in¬ 
adequate  personnel.” 

For  the  Division  of  Inspections, 
six  new  inspectors  and  three 
stenographer-clerks  are  asked  as 
new  personnel  because,  as  Com¬ 
missioner  Forest  H.  Shuford  ex¬ 
plained,  “we  are  now  making  in¬ 
spections  of  about  one-third  of 
the  establishments  in  the  State 
and  of  the  two-thirds  which  are 
not  inspected,  perhaps  as  few  as 
three  employees  work  in  fifty  per 
cent  of  them.” 

For  Standards  and  Inspection, 
the  department  is  asking  for  the 
next  bi-ennium  the  sum  of  $128,- 
786.00,  which  is  an  increase  over 
the  appropriation  for  the  present 
period  of  $34,014.  The  1942-43 
appropriation  sought  is  substan¬ 
tially  for  the  same  amount. 

Altogether,  Commissioner  Shu¬ 
ford  is  asking  that  departmental 
appropriations  be  hiked  to  $174,- 
243  and  $185,357  as  compared 
with  expenditures  of  $80,416  for 
1939-40  and  $130,017  for  1940- 
1941.  Against  these  requested 
appropriations,  however,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  points  out,  are  to  be 
credited  estimated  annual  receipts 
of  $70,492  and  $70,680  for  the 
same  two  periods. 

In  addition  to  increased  in- 
spectional  service,  the  department 
wants  funds  for: 

Prevention  of  strikes  by  settlement  of 
disputes. 

Gathering,  compiling  and  disseminat¬ 
ing  statistics  about  employment,  wages, 
building  construction  and  living  costs. 
Finding  jobs  for  deaf  persons. 
Expansion  of  apprentice  training. 
Veterans  aid  for  all  wars. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  October  issue  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  under  the  article  entitled 
“Seven  New  State  Inspectors  Take 
Training,”  it  was  stated  that  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cameron  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
assistant  administrator  in  charge  of 
administration  of  the  United  States 
Children’s  Bureau  participated  as  one 
of  the  instructors.  This  should  have 
read  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Coleman,  assist¬ 
ant  director,  Industrial  Division,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau,.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DANGER  SIGNALS 


Just  as  certainly  as  the  United  States 
is  being  prepared  for  defense  against 
attack,  the  country’s  economic  structure 
is  being  geared  for  a  speed  that  is  po¬ 
tentially  as  alarming  as  it  is  encourag¬ 
ing. 

During  the  seemingly  long  months  we 
debated  the  impregnability  of  England 
such  futile  discussions  were  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  proportionately  meagre 
thinking  and  planning  of  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  affairs. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  economic 
policies  of  the  government  in  Wash¬ 
ington  were  widely  discussed,  but  more 
often  than  not  from  a  partisan  stand¬ 
point.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
(a  year  ago,  even  six  months  since)  to 
find  contentious  men  and  women  voic¬ 
ing  the  greatest  apprehension  about  the 
ultimate  payment  of  the  national  debt 
and  the  fate  of  those  upon  whose  shoul¬ 
ders,  they  contend,  it  would  certainly 
fall.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
Maginot  line  is  no  longer.  France  has 
been  bled  white  again  and  this  time 
from  an  internal  hemorrhage  that 
should  be  a  constant  danger  signal  to 
America. 

Pleas  for  national  unity,  after  the 
recent  feverish  election,  are  highly  ap¬ 
propriate  and  it  is  comforting  to  know 
that,  in  the  main,  they  are  taking  root. 
It  is  not,  though,  sufficient  to  rely  upon 
the  security  which  may  be  afforded  by 
even  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  a 
“United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall”  pro¬ 
gram. 

For  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
industry,  notably  the  water  power  in¬ 
dustry,  was  fairly  booming  here  in 
North  Carolina  before  the  national  de¬ 
fense  program  was  launched.  Factories, 
operating  under  shorter  hour  schedules 
and  paying  higher  wages  to  workers, 
were  turning  wheels  twenty-four  hours 
of  every  day  to  fill  orders.  A  work  relief 
program  was  feeding  trade  in  most 
American  communities  and  serving  as  a 
preventative  against  hunger  and  naked¬ 
ness. 

Fortunately,  there  are  those  in  the 
marts  of  trade  today  who  remember 
vividly  the  days  that  followed  the  first 
World  War  when  touts  as  well  as 
tycoons  wore  gaudy  silk  shirts  and 
farmers,  selling  their  tobacco  and  cot¬ 
ton  for  undreamed  of  prices,  put  cash 
money  on  the  barrel  head  for  limousines 
they  knew  little  enough  about  driving. 

There  are  many  others  today  who  re¬ 
member  even  better  the  dark  days  that 
followed  1929.  It  is  not  partisanship 
alone  that  strives  to  keep  this  depres¬ 
sion  fresh  in  the  public  mind  but  a 
repetition  of  what  happened  should 
serve  as  a  warning  against  what  might 
happen  again.  Here  is  where  national 
unity,  in  its  finest  development,  may 
gave  a  people. 

There  is  no  yardstick  by  which  the 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of 
which  are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and 
wholesale  trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 

Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 
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Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

Oct.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Oct.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Oct.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Oct.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

A’m’t.  (Cts.) 

Oct.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

489 

143,240  |  +  3.1  |  $2,391,424 

+3.8 

$16.76  |  +  .6 

37.6 

+  -7 

44.5  |  —  .2 

Cotton1 . 

209 

84,491 

+  3.1 

1,277,606 

+4.8 

15.16 

+  1.7 

36.7 

—  .5 

41.0 

+  1.4 

Hosiery1 . 

64 

20,704 

+  3.4 

388,825 

+6.7 

18.95 

+2.9 

36.7 

+3.1 

51.7 

—  .1 

Furniture1 . 

16 

3,771 

+  3.4 

63,723 

+5.9 

16.64 

+2.2 

40.3 

+3.5 

41.3 

—1.2 

Silk  and  Rayon1 . 

Chewing, Smoking  Tobacco 
and  Snuff, also  Ciga- 

10 

4,510 

—  1.4 

69,110 

—8.0 

15.32 

—6.7 

36.5 

—6.6 

42.0 

—  .1 

rettes1 . 

10 

10,320 

—  .4 

234,297 

+  1.3 

22.70 

+  1.8 

36.9 

+  1.7 

61.5 

+  -0 

Lumber1 . 

27 

3,515 

+  3.7 

47,105 

+  1.2 

13.43 

—2.7 

38.8 

—2.0 

34.6 

—  .6 

Printing  and  Publishing1 . 

13 

372 

+  11 

10,228 

+  1.4 

27.49 

+  -3 

37.7 

+  -5 

73.0 

—  .2 

Structural  Clay  Products . 

7 

490 

+  2.3 

6,938 

+6.4 

13.54 

+7.0 

45.4 

+5.4 

29.8  |  +1.5 

Other  Manufacturing . 

133 

15,067 

+  7.0 

293,592 

+  -9 

19.57 

—5.7  |  42.4 

+  1.2 

46.1  |  —7.2 

Non-Manufacturing 

TotaU . 

86 

2,723 

—  2.6 

41,478 

—  .7 

14.98 

+2.0 

44.3 

+  1.1 

34.3 

+2.4 

Laundries  and  Dry 

Cleaning . 

Insurance  and 

19 

768 

+  6.5 

9,196 

—4.5 

11.18 

+1.3 

44.0 

—  .0 

25.4 

+  1.4 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

Other  Non-Manufactur- 

28 

752 

—  4.1 

12,181 

+1.3 

16.19 

+5.6 

41.6 

+3.7 

38.9 

+  1.8 

ing . 

39 

1,213 

+  -2 

20,101 

—  .1 

16.67 

—1.1 

46.3 

—  .1 

33.9 

—1.0 

Retail  Total . 

266 

4,894 

+  8.3  |  58,964 

+3.4 

11.91  |  +4.1  |  36.1 

+4.9 

33.0 

+  .9 

Wholesale  Total . 

109 

1,965  |  +10.6  |  47,061 

+5.4 

23.70 

—6.0 

41.6 

+2.9 

66.9 

—7.7 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  "manufacturing”  group. 

2  Includes  public  utilities,  hotels,  etc.  *  Insufficient  data  available  for  release  at  time  of  printing. 


benefits  to  North  Carolina,  from  a  social 
or  economic  standpoint,  coming  out  of 
an  incipient  boom,  may  be  measured. 
The  necessity  for  admitting  that  today’s 
business  upsurge  is  most  aptly  described 
as  a  “boom”  is,  of  itself,  disheartening. 
But  we  are  traveling  this  time  along  a 
road  that,  in  twenty  years,  has  been 
abundantly  marked  to  denote  dangerous 
curves  ahead  and  where  detours  are 
neither  too  long  nor  too  rough  to  make 
the  whole  journey  fairly  comfortable 
and  reasonably  happy. 


STOP  THE  ACCIDENT 


An  experienced  employee  at  a  gravel 
crushing  plant  in  this  State  was  re¬ 
cently  crushed  to  death  when  he  was 
caught  between  the  lower  pulley  on  a 
gravel  conveyor  belt  and  the  timber 
supporting  the  belt  pulley.  This  em¬ 
ployee  was  attempting  to  tighten  the 
conveyor  belt,  while  it  was  in  motion, 
when  loose  clothing  caught  in  the  pul¬ 
ley  and  he  was  instantly  killed.  It  is 
an  extremely  hazardous  practice  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  adjust  or  work  on  any  power 
driven  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion. 
The  violation  of  this  safety  cost  the  life 
of  this  employee. 

The  cleaning,  oiling  or  adjusting  of 
machinery  while  in  motion  should  be 
prohibited  in  all  places  where  exposure 
to  hazardous  contact  is  involved.  All 
similar  operating  plants  should  make 
an  immediate  check  to  see  that  this 
safety  regulation  is  being  complied  with 
regularly. 


WASHINGTON  OFFICE  OPENED 
BY  INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 


An  office  is  now  being  maintained  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Development 
in  order  to  handle  national  defense  mat¬ 
ters  for  industries  in  North  Carolina 
as  well  as  to  make  contacts  looking 
towards  the  establishment  of  new  in¬ 
dustries  in  North  Carolina.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  this  office  was  made  possible  by 
Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  who  for  some¬ 
time  has  felt  that  the  State  should  have 
an  office  in  Washington  in  order  to 
assist  North  Carolina  manufacturers  in 
securing  contracts  in  connection  with 
the  national  defense  program. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


Report  for  October,  1940 

Number  of  establishments  inspected .  218 

Number  of  employees  in  establishments 

inspected  .  9,915 

Number  of  compliance  visits  made  .  II 

Number  of  conferences  held .  265 

Total  number  of  violations  reported  for 

month  .  274 

Safety  code  violations .  76 

Sanitation  .  50 

Hour  law  .  28 

Child  labor  .  23 

Time  records  .  20 

Drinking  water  facilities  .  13 

Miscellaneous  .  64 

Complaints  investigated  during  the  month.  ..  10 

Hour  law  violations  .  7 

Child  labor  .  2 

Inadequate  lighting  .  1 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs,  J,  B.  Spelm an  and  Forrest  H.  Shupord,  Commissioners 

Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


PROGRESS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  VACANCIES  FILLED  FROM 
RESEARCH  REGISTER 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

Charles  H.  Whiteman,  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Virginia  Maid  Hosiery 
Mills,  Incorporated,  writing  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  issue  of  Southern  Knitter,  de¬ 
scribes  the  manner  in  which  certain 
tests  for  the  selection  of  hosiery  mill 
workers  have  been  developed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  and  have  been  put  to  use  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  three  large  hosiery  mills  of 
Virginia.  These  scientific  testing  tech¬ 
niques  were  worked  out  at  the  request 
of  the  employers  who  sought  effective 
methods  of  eliminating  large  labor  turn¬ 
overs,  of  saving  on  the  cost  of  training 
new  employees,  and  of  eliminating 
transfer  of  workers  from  one  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  plant  to  another  in  an  effort 
to  determine  work  for  which  they  were 
best  suited. 

Through  the  occupational  analysis 
division  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Employment  Service,  cooperating  with 
the  occupational  analysis  section  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  scien¬ 
tific  selection  techniques  for  several 
occupations  have  been  introduced  into 
local  employment  offices  of  this  State. 

Trade  questions  and  typing  and 
stenographic  tests  have  been  used  in  a 
majority  of  the  offices  during  the  past 
two  years.  Within  the  last  six  months, 
more  standardized  and  validated  meas¬ 
uring  devices  have  been  introduced. 

Techniques  for  discovering  clerical 
aptitudes  are  being  employed  currently 
in  some  localities.  At  the  present  time, 
one  of  the  larger  textile  and  hosiery 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  State  is 
accepting  only  clerical  applicants  to 
whom  clerical  tests  have  been  adminis¬ 
tered. 

Industrial  tests  for  throwing  plant 
workers  have  also  been  developed  and 
tried  in  the  area  served  by  the  High 
Point  office.  Within  one  month,  35  of 
these  applicants  were  tested  and  28  of 
the  number  were  placed  on  the  job. 

The  newest  battery  of  tests  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  local  employment  offices  ex¬ 
amines  potential  abilities — particularly 
word  facility  and  arithmetic  ability — 
of  applicants  seeking  work  as  sales 
clerks  in  five  and  ten  cent  stores  and 
variety  stores.  In  Asheville,  a  new  de¬ 
partment  store  was  recently  opened  and 
the  work  of  pre-selecting  the  entire  per¬ 
sonnel  was  assigned  to  the  employment 
service  office  there. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  present 
testing  program  is  still  somewhat  in  the 
experimental  stage,  it  is  an  encouraging 
phase  of  employment  service  activity. 
In  the  light  of  progress  already  made, 
it  is  anticipated  that  occupational  re¬ 
search  in  North  Carolina  will  develop 
rapidly  and  that  through  research  in¬ 
creasingly  better  service  may  be  given 
to  applicants  and  employers  in  the 
State.  With  the  aid  of  scientific  selec¬ 
tion  techniques,  it  will  be  possible  for 
local  offices  to  make  more  of  the  type  of 
placements  which  effect  satisfactory  oc¬ 
cupational  adjustment  of  the  individual. 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 

Forty-six  workers  for  the  N.  C.  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Commission 
who  took  the  qualifying  examinations 
in  August  failed  to  make  a  passing 
mark  and  have  been  or  soon  will  be 
dropped  from  the  payroll. 

The  46  failing  the  test  were  among 
the  199  who  took  the  examinations  in 
August,  but  this  46  is  also  the  number 
failing  of  all  who  have  taken  the  tests 
given  in  the  U.  C.  Division,  which  is 
slightly  more  than  500  workers.  In 
other  words,  the  ratio  of  those  who 
failed  is  about  nine  per  cent,  or  46  of 
about  500  workers.  Information  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  is  that  this  is 
a  low  percentage  of  failures  and  is  far 
below  the  average  for  any  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  states. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Person¬ 
nel,  composed  of  Ben  W.  Parham,  Ox¬ 
ford,  chairman;  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  Syl- 
va,  and  June  H.  Rose,  Greenville;  meet¬ 
ing  with  Chairman  Charles  G.  Powell 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman,  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  reported  that  the  qualifying  ex¬ 
aminations  were  held  in  complete  ac¬ 
cord  with  Federal  requirements,  and 
that  nothing  further  could  be  done  now 
for  those  who  failed  to  pass  the  tests. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  February, 
1939,  enacted  a  law  which  allowed  the 
Commission  to  certify  as  having  passed 
the  tests  those  who  had  given  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  for  six  months.  In  August, 
1939,  however,  Congress  amended  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  give  the  Social 
Security  Board  authority  to  establish 
minimum  standards  for  all  individuals 
in  State  agencies  whose  salaries  are 
paid  entirely  or  in  part  from  Federal 
funds.  One  requirement  is  that  all  such 
employees  must  pass  merit  examina¬ 
tions,  in  all  states. 

When  there  was  a  threat  that  ad¬ 
ministrative  funds  would  be  withheld 
from  the  State  Commission,  unless  the 
Commission  met  this  requirement,  the 
decision  was  reached  to  acquiese  in 
holding  the  examinations. 

All  vacancies  caused  by  failures  have 
been  or  soon  will  be  filled  from  the 
register  of  those  who  passed  the  exami¬ 
nations  held  in  February,  1939,  and 
only  three  employees  of  the  Commission 
are  on  a  “provisional”  basis.  They  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  take  examina¬ 
tions  for  their  classifications. 

NORTH  CAROLINA’S  NEXT  GOVERNOR 

(Continued  from  Pape  1) 

most  provincially  minded  justice  of  the 
peace  to  the  one  presided  over  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

His  business  experience  ante-dates  his 
law  practice  but  it  has  since  been, 
naturally  enough,  interwoven  into  the 
fabric  of  the  law.  He  has  represented 
large  and  small  business  interests  and 
engaged  in  business  enterprises  for  him¬ 
self  and  in  association  with  others. 
In  the  law,  in  business,  in  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  as  an  example  of  Christian 


THE 

Veterans ’  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  - 

October,  1940 


Letters  written  .  432 

Folders  reviewed  .  200 

Examinations  .  6 

Hospitalization  .  3 

Office  interviews  .  12 

Appearances  before  rating  board . .  160 

New  cases  handled  .  63 

Old  cases  handled  .  390 

Compensation  .  19 

Increased  compensation  . . . $  671.00 

Back  compensation  .  2,240.30 

Total  compensation  .  2,911.30 


character  he  has  been  highly  successful. 

The  problems  of  the  laboring  man, 
the  farmer,  the  banker,  the  school 
teacher,  the  businessman  are  all,  there¬ 
fore,  familiar  to  him.  In  early  life,  he 
clerked  in  a  grocery  store,  taught 
school,  harvested  wheat  in  the  fields  of 
the  Mid-West,  worked  as  a  newspaper 
reporter  and  found  time,  while  news- 
papering,  to  engage  in  politics. 

The  name  of  Broughton  is  by  no 
means  new  to  impressive  public  service 
in  North  Carolina.  The  late  J.  M. 
Broughton,  father  of  the  Governor- 
elect,  was  a  partner  in  one  of  the  first 
realty  firms  of  Raleigh  after  serving  as 
the  first  chief  clerk  (a  position  which 
now  bears  the  title  of  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner)  to  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  the  late  W.  N.  Jones.  In  trans¬ 
mitting  his  first  report  to  the  Governor, 
Commissioner  Jones  explained. 

“In  organizing  the  Bureau  in 
March  last,  I  appointed  Mr.  J.  M. 
Broughton,  of  Raleigh,  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  clerk,  allowed  under 
the  act  establishing  this  bureau. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Broughton  to  say 
that  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  he  has  filled  his  position 
with  ability  and  credit  and  my 
thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  very 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office.” 
The  Governor-elect,  while  Senator 
from  Wake,  sponsored  the  first  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  measures  for  North 
Carolina  and  cooperated  closely  with 
former  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  in 
whose  term  the  department  was  given 
its  greatest  expansion.  An  uncle,  the 
late  N.  B.  Broughton,  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  and,  automatically, 
of  the  court  of  impeachment  which 
tried  the  judges. 

His  rise  to  the  highest  office  within 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  his  native 
North  Carolina  was  neither  a  stampede 
of  the  electorate  or  the  more  refined 
decree  of  powerful  politicians.  He  won 
his  political  spurs  the  hard  way  and 
against  what  at  times  his  closest  friends 
believed  to  be  insuperable  odds. 

Had  it  been  a  matter  of  choosing 
events  of  world  import  which  naturally 
will  influence  his  administration,  he 
could  hardly  have  picked  a  time  more 
critical  in  the  affairs  of  men.  To  such 
a  period  in  North  Carolina’s  history,  he 
brings  a  rich  experience  in  dealing  with 
people  and  government,  the  courage  to 
do  the  right  thing  as  he  knows  it  and 
that  essence  of  human  behaviour  which 
recognizes  no  class,  race  or  sect  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  one  or  the  impover¬ 
ishment  of  the  other. 

So,  Governor-elect  Broughton,  Labor 
and  Industry  salutes  you  now  and 
wishes  you  an  administration  fruitful  to 
North  Carolina  and  happy  to  you. 
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October  Building  Permits 

■ -  Prepared  By  Statistical  Division  - 


Reports  on  building  construction  in 
the  21  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina 
show  a  decrease  in  estimated  cost  over 
the  same  period  last  year,  but  an  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  buildings  construct¬ 
ed.  There  is  shown  also  a  decrease  in 
estimated  construction  and  cost  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  month. 

The  number  of  permits  issued  for 
residential,  non-residential  and  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs  increased 
2.4  per  cent  over  the  same  period  for 
1939,  but  the  estimated  cost  decreased 
16.8  per  cent. 

Greensboro  led  all  the  cities  re¬ 
porting  with  an  estimated  cost  of  all 
construction  work  of  $430,911,  and 
Charlotte  was  second  with  $396,792. 
Charlotte  and  Fayetteville  led  in  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings.  Greensboro  led  with 
$261,574  spent  for  non-residential 
buildings,  with  Charlotte  second.  In 
additions,  alterations,  and  repairs,  High 
Point  is  ahead  with  $86,701  spent. 

During  October  there  were  3  41  per¬ 
mits  issued  for  residential  buildings, 
115  for  non-residential  buildings,  and 
3  89  for  additions,  alterations,  and  re¬ 
pairs,  with  a  total  estimated  cost  for 
all  building  construction  of  $1,977,436. 


Roanoke  Rapids  Leads  In  Building 
For  a  Second  Month 


Roanoke  Rapids  again  takes  the  lead 
in  the  building  construction  program 
for  28  towns,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  10,000,  reporting  for  October. 
The  expenditure  for  the  month  was 
$163,750.  Hickory  was  second  with 
$127,500  spent.  In  third  place  was 
Lexington  with  $104,700. 

The  total  amounts  spent  by  the  towns 
reporting  during  October  were  $246,135 
for  residential  buildings;  $309,755  for 
non-residential  buildings;  and  $149,- 
242  for  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs.  The  total  for  all  construction 
was  $705,132. 

Towns  included  in  the  report  are: 
Asheboro,  Burlington,  Cherryville,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Edenton,  Forest  City,  Graham, 
Hamlet,  Henderson,  Hickory,  Kings 
Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lincoln- 
ton,  Lumberton,  Monroe,  Mooresville, 
Morehead  City,  Morganton,  Mount  Airy, 
Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Rocking¬ 
ham,  Sanford,  Southern  Pines,  Spin- 
dale,  Washington,  and  Williamston. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  OCTOBER  1939  AND  OCTOBER  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

October, 

October, 

Percentage 

October, 

October, 

Percentage 

1939 

1940 

Change 

1939 

1940 

Change 

Total . 

825 

845 

+  2.4 

$2,378,407 

$1,977,436 

—  16.8 

Residential  buildings . 

308 

341 

+  10.7 

1,874,474 

1,208.910 

—  35.5 

Non-residential  buildings . 

92 

115 

+  25.0 

176,397 

555,709 

+215.0 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

425 

389 

—  8.5 

327,536 

212,817 

—  35.0 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  SEPTEMBER  1940  AND  OCTOBER  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimate*  Cost 

Sept. 

1940 

October, 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Sept. 

1940 

October, 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

985 

845 

—14.2 

$2,300,226 

$1,977,436 

—14.0 

Residential  buildings . 

361 

341 

—  5.5 

1,371,867 

1,208,910 

—11.9 

Non-residential  buildings . 

100 

115 

+  15.0 

577,923 

555.709 

—  3.8 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

524 

389 

—25.8 

350,436 

212,817 

—39.3 

TYPE  OF  OCTOBER  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Bulding  for 

Which  Permits 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING 

Were  Issued 

Residential  Buildings : 

No. 

Cost 

1-family  dwellings  . 

308 

$1,045,460 

2-family  dwellings  . 

28 

89,250 

1-  and  2-family  dwel¬ 
lings  with  stores  or  shops 
therewith  . 

1 

25,000 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 
families)  dwellings  . 

2 

7,200 

Lodging  houses  . 

1 

4,000 

Other  non-housekeeping  dwel- 
lings  . 

X 

38,000 

Total  Residential  . . 

341 

$1,208,910 

Non-Residential  Buildings : 

Amusement  and  recreation  .... 

1 

$  12,500 

Churches  . 

7 

40,900 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and  other  work¬ 
shops  . 

9 

62,387 

Garages,  public  . 

3 

50,050 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  . 

49 

6,342 

Gasoline  and  service  stations 

7 

20,300 

Institutions  . 

1 

3,500 

Office  buildings  including 
banks  . 

2 

18,809 

Public  works  and  utilities 

1 

8,000 

Schools  . 

3 

201,200 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 
etc . 

7 

655 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 
buildings  . 

20 

123,600 

All  other  non-residential 

buildings  . 

5 

7,475 

Total  Non-Residential  . 

115 

$  555,700 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . 

307 

$  78,809 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  .. 

8 

7,665 

Non-residential  buildings  . 

74 

126,343 

Total  additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs  . 

389 

$  212,817 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INSPECTORS  AID 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

mation  they  find  necessary  in  complet¬ 
ing  their  inspections,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  preliminary  work,  their  inspec¬ 
tions  are  speeded  up  and  they  are  able 
to  make  a  much  better  showing  on  time 
for  individual  inspection  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  prior  to  the  time  the  Division 
started  making  use  of  the  AD-85’s. 


SUMMARY  OF  OCTOBER,  1940,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  October,  1939,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

New  Resident 

Estimated  Cost 

ial  Buildings 

Families  Provided 
For 

New 

Non-Rbsidbntial 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  or 
All  Construction 
Work 

Oct. 

1939 

Oet. 

1940 

Oct. 

1939 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct. 

1939 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct. 

1939 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct. 

1939 

Oct. 

1940 

Total . 

336 

$1,134,710* 

$1,874,474 

$1,208,910 

784 

388 

$176,397 

$555,709 

$327,536 

$212,817 

$2,378,407 

$1,977,436 

Asheville. . . 

11 

48.000 

15,650 

48,000 

7 

11 

11,925 

15,425 

68,094 

6,360 

95,669 

69,785 

Charlotte . . . 

71 

281,225 

1,187,094 

281,225 

516 

85 

45,575 

89,125 

55,295 

26,442 

1,287,964 

396,792 

Concord . 

10 

12,850 

9,890 

12,850 

14 

10 

9,750 

20,000 

600 

1,266 

20,240 

34,116 

Durham . 

15 

56,225 

54,650 

56,225 

25 

17 

19,947 

39,700 

5,575 

13,341 

80,172 

109,266 

Elizabeth  City . 

4 

8,200 

13,340 

10,650 

7 

8 

125 

10.575 

400 

1,150 

13,865 

22,375 

Fayetteville . 

51 

126,700 

40,950 

130,700 

17 

56 

7,500 

14,800 

6,290 

7,865 

54,740 

153.365 

Gastonia . 

10 

22,300 

31,700 

22,300 

5 

10 

2,400 

5,050 

14,750 

500 

48,850 

27,850 

4 

1 1  550 

13,200 

1 1  550 

4 

4 

9,100 

20,000 

42,300 

11.550 

Greensboro . 

41 

152^700 

75,850 

152I700 

34 

46 

6,745 

261,574 

44,244 

16,537 

126,839 

430,811 

High  Point - - 

16 

57,975 

33,940 

57,975 

13 

16 

3,790 

19,017 

32,327 

86,701 

70,057 

163.693 

Kinston . 

10 

30,450 

10,900 

30,450 

3 

10 

550 

400 

1.500 

3,150 

12,950 

34,000 

2 

2,500 

2  500 

2 

8,000 

5,500 

350 

8,350 

8,000 

Raleigh . 

17 

67,175 

165,800 

67.175 

19 

18 

1,300 

5,600 

2,850 

5,025 

169,950 

77,800 

Rocky  Mount . 

12 

38,050 

42,350 

38,050 

15 

14 

20,700 

2,105 

2,520 

2,450 

65,570 

42,605 

Salisbury . 

7 

20,900 

1,700 

20.900 

1 

8 

1,650 

900 

10,650 

7.615 

14,000 

29,415 

Shelby . 

4 

8,900 

46,550 

13,650 

24 

8 

850 

700 

9,690 

515 

57,090 

14,865 

2 

4,010 

14,000 

4  010 

3 

2 

1.600 

2,500 

15,600 

6,510 

3 

5,300 

4,600 

5,300 

4 

3 

2,200 

100 

6,900 

5,300 

Wilmington . 

5 

20,800 

26,725 

20,800 

16 

5 

17,085 

29,395 

970 

9,356 

44,780 

59,551 

Wilson . 

17 

72,700 

18,000 

72.700 

3 

17 

350 

4,800 

1,000 

4,700 

19,350 

82.200 

W  inston-Salem . 

24 

86,200 

67,585 

149,200 

54 

38 

5.255 

28,543 

50,331 

19,844 

123,171 

197,587 

*  One-family,  two-family  dwellings ;  totals  included  in  “New  Non-Residential  Buildings.”  Greensboro  led  in  all  construction  ;  Charlotte  in  new  resi¬ 
dential  buildings  ;  Greensboro  led  in  new  non-residential  buildings  ;  and  High  Point  led  in  additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 
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Merry  Christmas 

and  a 

Happy  New  Year 
to  ALL 


A 

(Ehriatmas 
mraaa  tjr . . 


N  the  eve  of  the  most  prosperous  Christinas  America  has 
known  in  12  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  declared  peace, 
practically  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  at  war. 

Does  this  seem  to  mean  that,  so  far,  we  are  successful 
isolationists — which  we  are  not — or  that  we  are  being-  fat¬ 
tened  for  the  last  and  final  kill  that  might,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  see  a  mad-man  rule  the  Universe? 

Of  course  we  are  not  successful  isolationists  but,  instead, 
we  are  paying  a  terrific  price  for  having  flirted,  if  not  ol 
having  made  serious  love  to,  the  temptress  who  told  us 
we  could  live  alone. 

No  man  or  woman,  given  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  serious 
thinking,  would  fail  to  contend  that  the  baited  States  today 
is  endangered  as  it  has  not  been  in  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  years  of  history. 

Events  so  far  have  definitely  marked  the  end  of  an  age. 
Just  as  certain  as  the  stone  age  is  gone,  so  is  the  one  which 
less  than  two  decades  ago  was  forecast  by  a  modern  author 
who  wrote  a  best  seller  and  gave  it  a  flippant  title. 

A  great  United  States  Senator,  speaking  to  the  graduates 


of  our  Meredith  College  last  June,  reached  the  high  spot 
of  a  magnificent  speech  when  he  delayed  the  announcement 
of  his  subject  until  he  made  certain  he  had  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion  and  then  informed  the  lovely  young  women,  mothers  of 
the  years  that  will  come  all  too  soon,  that  he  proposed  to 
talk  to  them  about  “The  Personal  Problem  of  a  Dying  Age.” 

Not  so  good  meditation  for  the  season  set  apart  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  birth  of  the  Great  Carpenter  who,  among 
other  utterances,  bespoke  for  a  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men. 

Yet,  as  incongruous  as  it  seems,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  this  good  will  which  the  Nazarene  wished  for  those  who 
would  come  after  Him  is  definitely  on  the  increase.  How 
difficult,  though,  it  is  to  recognize  when  not  so  far  away  men 
are  being  massacred  for  clinging  to  liberty. 

In  spite  of  all  we  know  and  what  we  fear,  isn’t  it  well 
enough  this  Christmas  to  believe  with  another  editor  who 
wrote  little  Virginia  O’Hanlon  years  ago:  “Yes,  Virginia, 
there  is  a  Santa  Claus!” 

IT’S  CERTAINLY  MORE  COMFORTABLE. 
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LABOR  LEGISLATION 
CONFERENCE 


The  Seventh  National  Conference  on 
Labor  Legislation  was  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  on  December  9,  10,  11.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  Forrest  H.  Shuford 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Hoey  to 
represent  North  Carolina.  Officials  from 
all  states  in  the  union  attended  the 
conference  which  was  one  of  the  most 
helpful  ones  that  has  been  held. 

In  a  talk  before  the  meeting  Mr.  Shu¬ 
ford  advocated  a  state  wage-hour  law, 
a  labor  conciliation  service  and  the 
passage  of  a  wage  collection  law.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  which  will  convene  in  January, 
will  enact  laws  along  these  lines  for  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 


WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW 
FOR  STATE 


Largely  because  of  a  four  months 
study  of  wage  and  hour  regulations  for 
intra-state  operations  in  North  Carolina, 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  labor 
programs  ever  proposed  in  the  State  will 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  meets  in  Raleigh,  January  8. 

National  defense  requirements,  Com¬ 
missioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  has  ex¬ 
plained,  have  accentuated  what  had  al¬ 
ready  been  proposed  in  the  way  of  new 
laws  to  benefit  both  organized  and  un¬ 
organized  workers  and  at  the  same  time 
further  advance  the  State’s  social  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  number  of  new  fronts. 

Latest  of  defense  problems  which  is 
now  under  consideration,  especially  in 
the  Southeastern  States  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  is 
that  of  interstate  migratory  labor.  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford  presided  over  a  two- 
day  conference  in  Atlanta  this  week 
which  dealt  with  this  and  related  prob¬ 
lems. 

Perhaps  heading  the  list  of  major  legis¬ 
lation  the  department  will  submit  is  a 
new  wage  and  hour  law.  Just  what 
form  this  request  will  take  depends 
upon  a  decision  to  be  reached,  probably 
in  the  first  few  days  of  January,  by  the 
Legislative  Commission  on  Fair  Labor 
Standards  for  North  Carolina.  This 
commission  has  already  been  in  session 
four  times,  sitting  in  Raleigh  for  hear¬ 
ing  trade  associations,  civic  groups  and 
labor  organizations  interested  two  days 
on  December  6  and  7  last. 

Apparently,  the  attitude  of  employ¬ 
ers  toward  legislation  to  fix  a  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hour  work  week  for 
employees  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change  since  the  legislature  two  years 
ago  gave  first  serious  consideration  to  a 
bill  behind  which  two  labor  groups,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Committee  on  Industrial  Organization, 
gave  whole-hearted  support. 

This  comparatively  favorable  attitude, 
proponents  of  the  regulation  have  re¬ 
cently  pointed  out,  was  reflected  in  ques¬ 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of 
which  are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and 
wholesale  trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 

Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER,  1940 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Hours 

Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

N  umber 

Nov.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Nov.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Nov.,  1940 

! 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Nov.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

A’m’t.  (Cts.) 

Nov.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

580 

170,944 

+  2.4 

$2,840,159 

+2.5 

16.61 

+  .1 

37.8  |  +  .1|  44.1 

+  .0 

Cotton1 . . . . . 

238 

98,931 

+  3.2 

$1,483,564 

+3.4 

14.99 

+  -2 

37.3 

+  -1 

40.3 

+  .0 

Hosiery1 . 

82 

25,098 

+  1.6 

480,358 

+2.3 

19.13 

+  -6 

37.3 

4-  *1 

51.9 

+  .1 

Furniture1 . 

24 

5,149 

+  1.1 

88,003 

+4.0 

17.09 

+  2.9 

43.1 

+  1-2 

38.9 

+  .9 

Silk  and  Rayon1 . 

Chewing.Smoking  Tobacco 
and  Snuff, also  Ciga- 

19 

6,674 

—  .2 

105,496 

+  3.2 

15.80 

-f  3.5 

37.7 

+  2.5 

41.8 

+  -9 

rettes1 . 

9 

10,113 

4-  -0 

224,231 

—  1.3 

22.17 

—  1.4 

35.8 

—  2.1 

61.8 

+  -7 

Lumber1 . 

32 

3,759 

+  2.6 

49,808 

—1.5 

13.25 

—  3.9 

38.4 

—  3.0 

34.6 

—  .9 

Printing  and  Publishing1 . 

16 

368 

.0 

10,061 

+  1.1 

27.3 

+  1-1 

38.3 

+  -5 

71.3 

-f-  .8 

Structural  Clay  Products . 

10 

593 

—  1.2 

7,783 

+  -1 

13.1 

+  1.3 

40.5 

—10.0 

29.3 

+11.7 

Other  Manufacturing . 

150 

20,259 

+  2.0  |  390,855  1  +1.8 

19.29 

-  .1 

39.9 

—  1.3 

48.5 

+  1-2 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total2 . 

106 

4,185 

+  7.8 

55,925 

+  1.3 

13.36 

—  6.0 

40.2 

—  3.6 

34.0 

—  1.9 

Laundries  and  Dry 

Cleaning . 

Insurance  and 

23 

1,065 

+  -7 

12,290 

—1.1 

11.53 

—  1.9 

43.9 

—  .5 

25.9 

—  .2 

Brokerage . 

4 

19 

+  5.5 

601 

+2.5 

31.63 

—  2.8  ] 

No  man  hours  reported 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

Other  Non-Manufactur- 

32 

763 

+  3.9 

10,384 

—1.3 

13.60 

—  5.0 

34.9 

—  3.0 

38.9 

+  1.8 

ing. . 

47 

2,338 

+12.7 

32,650 

+3.0 

13.96 

—  8.6 

40.9 

—  3.6 

35.9 

—  4.3 

Retail  Total . 

273 

4,779 

+  3.5 

62,848 

+2.5 

13.33 

-  3.4 

38.3 

—  2.6 

34.8 

+  1.2 

Wholesale  Total . 

119 

2,117 

—17.2 

50,375  |  —2.7 

23.8 

+  17.5 

41.1  |  +16.0 

57.2 

+  3.9 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  "manufacturing”  group. 

2  Includes  public  utilities,  hotels,  etc. 


tions  by  members  of  the  five-man  com¬ 
mission  Governor  Hoey  named  to  make 
the  study  and  write  a  report  for  the 
General  Assembly’s  consideration.  It  is 
composed  of  Commissioner  Shuford, 
chairman;  Capus  M.  Waynick,  High 
Point,  vice  chairman;  Senators  Hugh 
Horton,  of  Williamston,  and  H.  P.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  Wadesboro,  and  Representative 
Henry  Dobson,  of  Elkin. 

The  Commission  hopes  to  have  its  final 
report,  embracing  a  summary  of  the  De¬ 
cember  hearings,  in  printed  form  by 
January  15. 


Migratory  Labor  Conference 


Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  and 
a  number  of  other  representatives  of  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  labor  organizations 
in  North  Carolina  have  been  in  Atlanta 
attending  a  two-day  conference  on  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  migratory  workers  in 
the  Southeast. 

The  conference,  which  had  officials  also 
from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Alabama,  took  up  primarily  the 
matters  of  State  and  Federal  legislation 
necessary  to  meet  a  situation  which  has 
grown  acute  because  of  the  movement 
of  workers  to  and  from  defence  projects 
in  this  area. 

Agricultural  workers,  Commissioner 
Shuford  said,  probably  present  the  great¬ 
est  problem.  Rush  construction  projects 
and  alluring  wage  scales  have  added  to 
the  difficulty  which  a  number  of  the 
agencies  have  experienced  before  the  de¬ 
fense  program  got  underway.  The  health 


problem  is  regarded  as  serious  because 
the  workers  are  living  in  tents,  shacks, 
cars  or  whatever  quarters  are  available. 

“National  defense  has  simply  served  to 
high  light  a  plight  which  has  existed 
for  sometime,”  Shuford  said.  “We  have 
known  that  these  problems  were  grow¬ 
ing  more  important  as  time  passed. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  families 
move  with  the  crops  each  year  through 
these  states. 

“In  the  next  few  years,”  Shuford 
added,  “the  Southeast  is  due  to  feel  a 
bigger  migration  than  ever  as  farm 
families,  both  white  and  negroes,  find 
themselves  displaced,  some  by  mechani¬ 
zation  and  some  by  soil  erosion  and 
exhaustion." 

The  Atlanta  conference,  which  was 
also  attended  by  Fred  H.  Dreyer,  Labor 
Relations  Adviser  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  for  this  region,  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  Tuesday  morning  by  the 
North  Carolina  commissioner. 


Report  of  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections 


Number  of  establishments  inspected .  208 

Number  of  conferences  . . 140 

Number  of  employees  in  establishments 

inspected  . 2,600 

Number  of  complaints  investigated .  4 

Total  number  of  violations  reported . .  200 

Violations  reported  included: 

Child  labor  .  101 

Safety  code  .  65 

Sanitation  .  34 

Hour  law  .  22 

Time  records  .  16 

Drinking  water  •  facilities  .  3 

Seats  .  1 

Miscellaneous  . .  54 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Caxs.  G.  Powibx,  Chairman 
Mbs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forbbst  H.  Shupord,  Commissioner* 

Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Pricb,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright.  Director 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LABOR  CHANGES  IN  LAW 

CLEARANCE  RECOMMENDED 


By  R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Advisory 
Council  of  the  North  Carolina  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Commission  early 
this  month,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
commending  the  Employment  Service 
Division  to  employers  of  the  State.  In¬ 
corporated  in  that  resolution  were  two 
points,  the  first  of  which  read:  “The 
State  Advisory  Council  recommends 
that:  All  employers  be  encouraged  to  file 
promptly  with  their  local  public  employ¬ 
ment  office,  either  directly  or  through 
such  employment  agencies  as  they  regu¬ 
larly  use,  both  (a)  their  immediate  re¬ 
quirements  and  (b)  their  prospective 
requirements  by  occupation  and  skill; 
and  not  to  advertise  or  solicit  competi¬ 
tively  anywhere,  nor  to  recruit  outside 
their  immediate  locality,  until  the  local 
employment  office  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  such  requirements  locally 
or  through  its  intercity  and  interstate 
clearance  machinery.” 

The  labor  clearance  system,  has  justi¬ 
fied  the  Council’s  recommendation  and 
merited  patronage  of  employers  in  the 
State.  Both  expressions  of  employer 
satisfaction  and  an  increasing  number 
of  liigher-type  placements  have  indicated 
that  the  system  has  been  functioning  to 
advantage  for  the  past  several  years. 
The  part  which  clearance  is  now  play¬ 
ing  in  national  defense  is  demonstrating 
even  more  conclusively  its  effectiveness 
and  its  importance. 

With  in  the  past  ten  months,  and  up 
until  the  time  when  large  defense  proj¬ 
ects  were  begun,  over  three  thousand 
clearance  placements  were  made.  Since 
July  1,  1940,  148  clearance  orders  have 
been  opened,  these  orders  covering  a  com¬ 
plete  range,  from  domestic  service 
workers  to  individuals  in  the  profes¬ 
sions;  32  Civil  Service  and  defense  or¬ 
ders  have  been  issued  in  the  State;  and 
29  Panama  openings  have  been  made 
through  clearance. 

Probably  in  no  other  State,  up  to  the 
present,  has  the  clearance  system  oper¬ 
ated  to  more  advantage  in  the  course  of 
defense  preparations  than  it  has  in 
North  Carolina:  workers  are  constantly 
being  referred  to  plants,  which  in 
handling  large  defense  orders,  have  en¬ 
countered  local  labor  shortages;  twelve 
machinists  have  been  sent  to  various 
Navy  yards  outside  the  State,  including 
some  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii;  seventy- 
five  North  Carolina  applicants  have  been 
tentatively  approved  for  defense  projects 
under  way  in  Panama;  and  the  system 
has  been  indispensable  in  filling  the 
requisition  for  workers  to  man  the  Fort 
Bragg  Army  construction  project.  The 
Fort  Bragg  order,  the  largest  ever  filled 
by  the  Employment  Service  Division, 
called  for  workers  of  every  type — labor¬ 
ers,  carpenters,  electricians,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  pay  roll  clerks  and  mechanics. 
From  October  1  through  the  first  week 
in  December,  the  workers  (coming  from 
localities  scattered  across  the  entire 
State)  who  had  been  obtained  by  clear¬ 
ance  methods  and  placed  with  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  Fort  Bragg  project  num¬ 
bered  approximately  nine  thousand. 


By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN 
Changes  to  liberalize  benefits  to  un¬ 
employed  workers  and  others  to  aid  em¬ 
ployers  were  recommended  by  the  State 
Advisory  Council  of  the  North  Carolina 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  session  in  Raleigh  for  three 
days,  December  3,  4  and  5. 

Amendments  designed  to  benefit  the 
workers,  in  brief,  follow: 

Increase  minimum  weekly  benefit 
amounts. 

Cut  waiting  period  in  half,  to  one 
week  for  total  and  two  weeks  for  partial 
unemployment,  before  benefits  start. 

Allow  benefits  if  unemployment  is 
caused  by  suspension  of  work  due  to  a 
catastrophe,  fire,  flood,  cyclone,  etc. 

Extend  coverage  of  the  law  to  firms 
employing  five  persons  (now  eight)  for 
20  weeks  in  a  calendar  year. 

Freezing  wage  credits  of  those  who 
enter  military  (naval,  etc.)  service. 

Allow  prisoners,  after  serving  terms 
to  draw  benefits  when  available  for 
work,  if  otherwise  elegible. 

Amendments  suggested  to  benefit  the 
employers,  in  brief,  follow: 

Charge  weeks  imposed  as  penalty 
against  claimants  against  sixteen  weeks 
of  payments. 

Amendments,  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1940,  excluding  from  contribution  pay¬ 
ments  individual  wages  in  excess  of 
$3,000  a  year. 

Changing  words  “Wages  Payable”  to 
"Wages  Paid”  as  basis  for  contribution 
payments,  thus  conforming  to  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act. 

Provide  for  combining  of  similar  types 
of  business,  only,  to  bring  firms  with 
required  number  of  workers  under  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Law. 

Reduce  interest  rate  on  delinquent  con¬ 
tributions. 

Allow  employers  to  make  advance 
voluntary  contributions  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  reserve  accounts. 

Amendments  of  a  general  nature  were 
proposed,  as  follows: 

Provide  a  three-year  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  for  making  refunds  claimed  by 
employers. 

Give  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  author¬ 
ity  (out  of  term)  to  issue  orders  requir¬ 
ing  the  production  of  employer  records. 

Allow  claims  deputies  to  make  deci¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  find  facts,  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  and  provide  appeals  to  full  com¬ 
mission  on  decisions. 

Chairman  Grady  Rankin,  Charlotte, 
presided.  E.  W.  Price,  U.  C.  Division 
director,  is  secretary.  Twelve  of  the  15 
members,  five  from  the  employers,  five 
representing  employees  and  five  for  the 
general  public,  were  in  attendance. 


SAFETY  SCHOOL  HELD 


During  the  first  two  weeks  in  Decem¬ 
ber  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  factory  inspectors  were  busy  at 
tending  an  intensive  training  course  on 
industrial  safety  and  health.  The  school 
was  conducted  by  R.  P.  Blake,  Sr.,  Safe¬ 
ty  Engineer,  and  J.  S.  Rogers,  Industrial 


THE 

Veterans’  Service 
Division 

-  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  - 


November,  1940 

Letters  written  .  34G 

Folders  reviewed  .  145 

Examinations  . 

Hospitalization  .  * 

Office  interviews  .  1  ' 

Appearances  before  rating  board  . 

New  cases  handled  . 

Old  cases  handled  . 325 

Total  cases  handled  .  374 

Compensations  . . .  17 

Increased  compensation  . $  659.92 

Back  compensation  .  1.194.41 


REGIONAL  DIRECTOR  WAGE- 
HOUR  DIVISION  CALLED  TO 
MILITARY  SERVICE 


Major  A.  L.  Fletcher,  who  has  served 
as  Regional  Director  for  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  since  June  3  is  to 
be  called  into  active  military  service  and 
Stephen  R.  MacRae,  who  has  been  super¬ 
vising  inspector  in  charge  of  the  South 
Carolina  office  will  take  over  as  acting 
director  of  the  Carolina  Region.  The 
headquarters  of  the  regional  office  will 
be  transferred  to  Columbia,  S.  C.,  but 
Mr.  MacRae  will  divide  his  time  between 
the  Columbia  and  Raleigh  office. 

Major  Fletcher  set  up  the  Inspection 
Branch  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
for  the  country  and  served  as  assistant 
administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  during  its  incipiency.  He  is 
an  expert  on  wage  and  hour  regulations. 
He  has  been  an  active  National  Guard 
officer  since  1917.  He  organized  and  cap¬ 
tained  a  unit  of  the  113th  Field  Artillery 
and  led  it  overseas.  After  the  World 
War  No.  1  he  helped  reorganize  the 
National  Guard  and  since  1932  he  has 
been  major  and  judge  advocate  general 
on  the  State  staff.  About  five  years  ago 
he  was  assigned  to  make  a  study  of 
selective  service  and  to  draw  up  a  State 
Selective  Service  Plan  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  is  recognized  as  an  expert  on 
selective  service  just  as  he  is  an  expert 
on  the  wage  and  hour.  Temporarily 
he  will  be  with  the  Army  and  the  Se¬ 
lective  Service  Division  but  he  Will  only 
be  away  on  leave  and  as  soon  as  he  is 
released  from  military  service  lie  will 
again  become  the  Director  of  Region  VI 
for  the  Wage  and  Hour. 


Hygienist,  of  the  Division  of  Labor 
Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  course  was  held  at  the  request 
of  Commissioner  Shuford  as  a  part  of 
his  program  of  training  the  inspection 
force  to  render  the  best  possible  service 
in  behalf  of  the  workers  and  employers 
of  the  State.  Governor  Hoey  attended 
the  opening  exercises  and  expressed  his 
keen  interest  in  and  support  of  the  work 
of  the  department.  Governor-Elect 
Broughton  voiced  a  similar  attitude  at  a 
dinner  meeting  held  at  the  end  of  the 
course  and  pointed  out  also  the  serious 
responsibility  the  inspectors  have  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  large  toll  of  injuries  the 
workers  of  the  State  suffer  at  their  va¬ 
rious  occupations. 

The  course  was  designed  to  show  the 
conditions  out  of  which  accidents  come, 
how  those  conditions  may  be  recognized 
and  suitable  means  of  correction.  Also 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  ways 
by  which  each  management  whose  per¬ 
formance  is  short  of  good  practice  can 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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November  Building  Permits 

-  Prepared  By  Statistical  Division - - - 


Building  construction  for  November, 
1940,  in  the  21  leading  cities  of  North 
Carolina  shows  an  increase  of  24.9  per 
cent  in  estimated  cost  of  construction 
over  the  same  period  last  year;  but 
there  is  a  decrease  of  7.0  per  cent  in 
number  of  buildings.  In  comparison 
with  October,  1940,  a  decline  is  noted  in 
both  number  and  estimated  cost  of 
buildings. 

Charlotte  leads  with  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  all  construction  of  $323,925,  and 
High  Point  leads  in  number  of  buildings, 
reporting  88  permits  issued. 

In  residential  buildings  Charlotte  is 
high  with  49  permits  issued  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  construction  of  $159,300. 
In  number  of  nonresidential  buildings, 
Winston-Salem  leads  with  17  permits 
issued,  but  Charlotte  is  ahead  in  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  construction.  In  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs,  Rocky  Mount  re¬ 
ports  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $108,- 
300,  which  is  considerably  more  than  the 
amount  reported  by  any  other  city. 

For  the  21  cities  with  a  population 
over  10,000,  there  were  issued  602  per¬ 
mits  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  of  $1,355,329.  Of  these  per¬ 


mits,  232  were  for  residential  buildings, 
82  for  nonresidential  buildings  and  288 
for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 
Of  the  total  estimated  expenditure, 
$730,335  was  for  residential  buildings, 
$68,059  for  nonresidential  buildings  and 
$367,124  for  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs.  _ 

Rockingham  Leads  in  Construction 
In  Towns  of  10,000  and  Less 

In  building  construction  for  November 
from  the  towns  with  population  of  less 
than  10,000,  Rockingham  leads  with  an 
expenditure  of  $44,000.  Forest  City  is 
second  with  $22,400  spent. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  twenty-five  towns  reporting 
is  $222,168.  ‘  This  amount  includes 
$149,060  for  residential  building,  $31,680 
for  nonresidential  building  and  $41,428 
for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

Towns  reporting  are:  Bessemer  City, 
Burlington,  Cherryville,  Graham,  Forest 
City,  Greenville,  Hamlet,  Kings  Moun¬ 
tain,  Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lincolnton, 
Lumberton,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City, 
Morganton,  North  Wilkesboro,  Reidsville, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Rockingham,  Sanford, 


Southern  Pines,  Spencer,  Spindale, 
Washington,  and  Williamston. 


TYPE  OF  NOVEMBER  BUILD¬ 
ING  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
CITIES  REPORTING 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Were  Issued 

Residential  Buildings :  No.  Cost 

1- family  dwellings  .  202  $644,665 

2- family  dwellings  .  25  70,650 

1-  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith  . 1  5,000 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings  . 3  9,795 

Other  nonhousekeeping 
dwellings  .  1  225 

Total  residential  .  232  $730,335 

Non-residential  buildings : 

Churches  .  "3  $  18,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and  other  work¬ 
shops  .  6  48,900 

Garages,  public  .  1  3,000 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  .  34  4,475 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  12  61,500 

Office  buildings,  including 

banks  . 5  67,600 

Schools  . 1  14,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  etc .  7  1,986 

Stables  and  barns  .  1  15 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings  .  7  21.300 

All  other  nonresidential  5  17,100 

Total  Nonresidential  .  82  $257,870 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  204  $  68,059 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  10  1,900 

Nonresidential  buildings  74  294,165 

Total  additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs  . 288  $367,124 


SAFETY  SCHOOL  HELD 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

be  stimulated  to  better  performance. 
Each  inspector  received  a  copy  of  mimeo¬ 
graphed  text  on  safety  and  health  de¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  more  important  in¬ 
dustrial  hazards  in  brief  form. 

Approximately  half  the  time  was  spent 
in  plant  visits  and  half  in  the  class 
room,  the  plants  visited  having  been 
chosen  to  illustrate  specific  hazards  and 
the  methods  of  control. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  NOVEMBER  1939  AND  NOVEMBER  1940 


Kind  op  Construction 

Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Nov. 

1939 

Nov. 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Nov. 

1939 

Nov. 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

648 

602 

-  7.0 

$1,084,443 

$1,365,329 

+  24.9 

Residential  buildings . 

Non-residential  buildings . 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

262 

77 

309 

232 

82 

288 

—11.4 
+  6.4 
—  6.7 

$  816.783 
112,208 
155,452 

$  730,335 
257,870 
367.124 

—  10.5 
+  129.8 
+  136.1 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  OCTOBER  1940  AND  NOVEMBER  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Percentage 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Percentage 

1940 

1940 

Change 

1940 

1940 

Change 

Total . 

845 

602 

—28.7 

$1,977,436 

$1,356,329 

—31.4 

Residential  buildings . 

341 

232 

—31.9 

$1,208,910 

$  730,335 

—39.5 

Non-residential  buildings . 

115 

82 

—28.6 

555.709 

257,870 

—53.5 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

389 

288 

—25.9 

212,817 

367,124 

+72.5 

SUMMARY  OF  NOVEMBER,  1940,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  of  November,  1939,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Non-Res  idbntial 
Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

Nov. 

1939 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

1939 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

1939 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

1939 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

1939 

Nov. 

1940 

Total . . 

227 

$715,315 

$816,783 

$730,335 

308 

263 

$112,208 

$257,870 

$155,452 

$367,124 

$1,084,443 

$1,355,329 

Asheville . . 

4 

$  10,100 

$  11,300 

$  10,100 

5 

4 

$  2,370 

$  5,200 

$  8,615 

$  7,975 

$  22,285 

$  23,275 

Charlotte . 

48 

157.300 

138,575 

159,300 

45 

59 

09  000 

22  341 

71,725 

160,916 

323  925 

Concord . 

6 

13,500 

23,568 

13,500 

14 

6 

'boo 

350 

5,225 

23.918 

19,025 

Durham . 

24 

96,025 

101,525 

96.025 

29 

27 

14.400 

12,500 

7,295 

6,550 

123,220 

115.075 

Elizabeth  City . 

5 

5,525 

22.100 

5,525 

14 

5 

20  250 

200 

5,000 

22,300 

30.775 

Fayetteville . 

13 

39.800 

13,450 

44,800 

8 

16 

1,300 

5,400 

3,540 

5,425 

18,290 

55,625 

Gastonia . 

2 

7.700 

14,600 

7,700 

3 

2 

5,300 

4,200 

3,500 

16,000 

23,400 

27,900 

Goldsboro . 

11 

17,800 

6,000 

17,800 

3 

1  1 

1  000 

10,250 

7  000 

28.050 

Greensboro . 

16 

57,535 

143,590 

57.535 

53 

19 

29U78 

14,300 

16,291 

24,374 

189,059 

96,209 

High  Point . . 

13 

46,480 

19,550 

46,705 

7 

13 

3.870 

8,005 

16,588 

22,357 

40,008 

77.067 

Kinston . 

6 

14,000 

9,625 

14,000 

6 

G 

5.000 

3,500 

18  125 

14.000 

New  Bern . 

4 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

1 

4 

5,000 

5,000 

Raleigh . 

13 

58,800 

97.500 

58,800 

26 

14 

21,650 

45,650 

5,550 

7,325 

124.700 

111.775 

Rocky  Mount . 

14 

43,300 

27,900 

43,300 

13 

17 

6,200 

5,000 

5.680 

108,300 

39.680 

156,600 

Salisbury . 

7 

20,600 

22.275 

20,600 

9 

7 

7.350 

24,300 

7,525 

6,015 

37,150 

50,915 

Shelby . 

4 

24,300 

8.250 

24,300 

4 

4 

685 

1,800 

6.417 

130 

15.352 

26.230 

Statesville . 

1,600 

4 

1  875 

3  475 

Thomasville . 

3 

2,600 

5,000 

2,600 

4 

3 

A  065 

90 

8  065 

2,690 

Wilmington . 

1 

500 

16.500 

500 

7 

i 

6,500 

7.500 

695 

550 

23,695 

8,550 

Wilson . 

10 

32,700 

37,200 

32,700 

10 

800 

2  500 

2  500 

28  000 

38,700 

Winston-Salem . 

23 

61,750 

91,675 

69^545 

44 

35 

1,665 

6,975 , 

47,466 

67,423 

140,805 

1 43^943 

•One-family,  two-family  dwellings:  totals  included  in  “New  Non-Residential  Buildings.”  Charlotte  led  in  all  construction. 
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Interesting  Facts  From  Biennial  Report 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


GENERAL  INSPECTION 

Number  of  Inspections  Made — During 
the  biennial  period  10,649  routine  in¬ 
spections  and  1,266  follow-up  or  compli¬ 
ance  visits  were  made.  There  were  8,388 
establishments  inspected.  The  total 
number  of  employees  in  the  establish¬ 
ments  inspected  was  325,790. 

Violation  of  Laws  and  Codes — There 
were  13,6  83  violations  reported.  These 
violations  were  found  in  practically 
every  type  of  industry. 

Complaints — A  total  of  4  30  written 
complaints  were  received  and  investi¬ 
gated  in  addition  to  many  oral  com¬ 
plaints  that  were  investigated  by  the 
inspectors  in  the  field. 

Conferences — During  the  biennial  pe¬ 
riod  the  inspectors  held  a  total  of  5,164 
conferences  with  public  officials,  civic 
leaders  and  others  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  their  community. 

Strikes — While  the  department  does 
not  maintain  a  conciliation  service  the 
division  assisted  and  used  its  influence 
in  the  settlement  of  30  strikes  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  either  employers  or  employees 
or  the  conciliation  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  There  were  12,- 
414  employees  affected  by  these  strikes. 

Prosecutions  —  During  the  biennial 
period  114  prosecutions  have  been  in¬ 
stituted  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
laws;  37  were  for  violations  of  the 
child  labor  law,  and  77  were  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  maximum  hour  law.  There 
were  27  convictions  secured  in  the 
child  labor  cases  and  73  in  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  prosecutions. 

Wage  and  Hour  Inspections — In  Janu¬ 
ary,  19  40,  under  an  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Government,  the  division 
began  inspection  work  for  compliance 
with  the  wage  and  hour  law.  This 
work  has  resulted  in  $18,677.23  resti¬ 
tutions  being  paid  to  602  employees. 

Special  Training  Courses  —  Special 
training  courses  were  conducted  for  all 
inspectors  engaged  in  inspection  and 
investigation  work. 

ELEVATOR  INSPECTK  >N 

The  Bureau  of  Elevator  Inspection 
reported  864  inspections  of  elevators 
during  the  biennial.  The  elevators  in¬ 
spected  were  located  in  41  counties. 
The  elevator  inspector  made  7  84  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  safer  and  better  opei- 
ations  and  643  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  reported  as  having  been  com¬ 
plied  with. 

An  elevator  code  was  drafted  and 
became  effective  in  November,  19  39, 
regulating  the  installation,  alteration 
and  maintenance  of  elevators,  dumb¬ 
waiters  and  escalators.  The  bureau  le- 
ports  splendid  cooperation  from  eleva¬ 
tor  owners  in  following  the  code. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


STATISTICAL  DIVISION 


CHILD  LABOR 

During  19  38-40,  minors  entering 
work  for  the  first  time  totaled  18,596. 
Of  this  number  9,829  minors  entered 
full-time  employment  and  8,767  entered 
part  time  or  vacation  employment. 
Children  from  12  to  16  cannot  work 
full  time;  3,92  0  certificates  were  issued 
to  this  group  for  part  time  work.  There 
were  14,676  certificates  issued  to  boys 
and  girls  in  the  16  and  17-year  group 
for  work;  9,829  certificates  were  for 
full  time  employment  and  4,847  for 
part  time  work.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  11,131  certificates  were  issued 
for  boys  and  7,4  56  for  girls.  In  the  full 
time  employment  group  5,673  certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued  for  boys  and  4,156 
for  girls. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS 

During  the  two-year  period  reports 
from  manufacturing,  non-manufactur¬ 
ing,  retail  and  wholesale  establishments 
were  compiled  from  a  representative 
number  of  firms  in  each  class.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  employees,  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings,  average  hours  per  week  and  aver¬ 
age  hourly  earnings  are  shown.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  average 
hourly  earnings  show  a  trend  upward 
after  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  became 
effective.  Tobacco  factories  paid  the 
highest  wages,  and  the  knit  industry 
was  second.  Cotton  mills  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  more  people  in  the  State  than 
any  other  one  industry. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

There  was  $44,289,764  spent  on 
building  construction  in  the  21  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  North  Carolina  of  over 
10,000  population  from  July  1,  19  3  8  to 
June  30,  1940.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  24.8  per  cent  in  construction  over  the 
previous  biennium.  Residential  con¬ 
struction  totaled  $24,215,621;  non- 
residential  was  $13,898,368  and  $6,- 
175,775  was  expended  on  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs.  There  were 
16,08  7  permits  issued.  Residential 
building  permits  issued  were  6,301; 
non-residential  buildings  2,010  permits; 
and  additions,  alterations  and  repair 
permits  numbered  7,776. 

Residential  construction  figures  show 
that  the  total  cost  of  residential  build¬ 
ings  in  19  38-40  exceeded  that  of  1936- 
1938  by  35.4  per  cent.  The  residents 
built  during  19  3  8-19  40  housed  8,90  7 
families  while  those  built  in  the  identi¬ 
cal  cities  for  the  previous  period  housed 
6,218  families.  The  1938-40  figures 
represent  a  percentage  increase  of  43.2 
per  cent  over  the  number  of  families 
provided  for  by  the  same  cities  during 
1936-38.  The  one-family  dwelling  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  favorite  home  for  the 
citizens  of  this  State.  Out  of  6,301  per¬ 
mits  for  residential  buildings  5,281 
were  for  one-family  dwellings. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


VETERANS’  SERVICE 
DIVISION 


The  report  of  the  Veterans’  Service 
Division  shows  that  2,729  more  cases 
were  handled  during  1938-40  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  biennial.  The  total 
compensation  secured  increased  from 
$121,760.66  to  $366,010.42.  Of  the 
86,000  men  that  North  Carolina  sent  to 
the  World  War  over  10  per  cent  have 
appealed  for  assistance  to  the  Veterans’ 
Division  during  the  past  two  years. 
North  Carolina  has  the  largest  number 
of  World  War  veterans  of  any  southern 
state  except  one  and  carries  the  smallest 
appropriations  for  its  service  division. 
The  activities  reported  were  as  follows: 


Letters  written  .  9,229 

Folders  reviewed  . 6,370 

Examinations  secured.  432 

Hospitalization  .  28  4 

Office  interviews  .  1,503 

Appearances  before 

rating  board  . 3,203 

New  cases  handled  . .  1,622 

Old  cases  handled . 7,142 

Total  cases  handled . . .  S.765 

Compensations  .  591 

Increased  Compensation . $2  64,512.76 

Back  Compensation  .  101,497.66 


Total  compensation . $366,010.42 


APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING 


This  division  was  created  by  the  last 
Legislature  and  has  been  in  operation 
since  July  1,  19  38.  During  the  two- 
year  period  there  have  been  organized  in 
the  State  20  local  joint  apprenticeship 
committees  in  various  trade  areas  of 
the  State.  These  committees  have 
adopted  standards  and  are  promoting 
the  training  of  the  apprentices  under 
an  apprenticeship  agreement.  There  are 
now  20  apprentices  under  these  agree¬ 
ments. 


A  GOOD  RECORD 


Our  inspector  reports  that  the  Brown 
&  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation  of 
Winston-Salem  did  not  have  a  lost  time 
accident  from  April  28,  1939  through 
December  20,  1940.  A  total  of  2,325,- 
335  hours  without  a  lost  time  accident 
is  a  record  that  any  company  employ¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  people  might 
well  be  proud  to  have.  We  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
manager  and  employees  on  this  splendid 
safety  work  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  add  to  this 
good  record. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  LABOR 


Labor,  in  the  broadest  and  best  use 
of  the  word,  has  much  to  hope  for  at 
the  hands  of  Governor  J.  Melville 
Broughton. 

And  Labor,  organized  in  groups  for 
the  preservation  of  social  gains  already 
made  and  hoped  for,  is  assured  of  a 
strong  sympathy  from  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  in  a  program  for  even  greater 
achievement. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  the  high  office  he  took 
over  January  9,  the  Governor  spoke 
often  of  his  interest  in  agriculture  and 
labor.  These  expressions,  from  a  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyer  and  business  man,  occa¬ 
sionally  caused  a  lifting  of  an  eye  brow 
from  his  opposition  .  .  .  not  because  his 
sincerity  was  questioned  but,  the  game 
of  politics  being  what  it  is,  the  natural 
Dent  of  opposition  would  be  to  wonder 
publicly  how  a  man  so  apparently 
grooved  in  other  interests  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know,  or  care  a  great  deal, 
save  in  a  general  sense,  about  either 
the  farmer  or  the  working  man. 

In  less  than  10  days  after  he  went 
into  office,  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
doubters— if  they  were  only  doubters 
— came  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  The 
farmer,  in  this  instance,  is  the  one  to 
benefit  but  in  the  prompt  and  decisive 
manner  Governor  Broughton  moved  to 
improve  their  status  in  a  slightly  cock¬ 
eyed  world  is  decided  encouragement  to 
labor  also. 

And  in  approving  his  request  for  the 
immediate  use  of  contingent  treasury 
funds  to  set  up  produce  markets,  with 
grading  facilities,  for  growers  who  are 
strategically  located  to  profit  most  by 
the  food  requirements  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
army  at  Fort  Bragg,  the  Council  of 
State,  for  unanimity  in  its  support  of 
Governor  Broughton,  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  as  well. 

More  particularly  of  labor,  Governor 
Broughton  said  in  his  inaugural:  “The 
relationship  between  capital  and  labor 
is  remarkably  harmonious.  Increasing- 
growth  of  our  industrial  establishments 
makes  it  important  that  such  relation¬ 
ship  shall  continue.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  is  cooperating  towards 
that  end  and  its  work  deserves  the  full¬ 
est  support  of  all  groups.” 


BUREAU  FOR  THE  DEAF 


There  were  182  registrations  of  deaf 
people  during  the  biennial  period  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1940.  This  number  in¬ 
cluded  114  deaf  men  and  6  8  deaf 
women.  Work  was  secured  for  6  4  men 
and  29  women  or  a  total  of  93  people. 
The  report  showed  those  registering  for 
work  were  classed  as  follows — skilled 
workmen,  49;  unskilled,  63;  profes¬ 
sional  and  clerical,  10;  domestic,  3;  in¬ 
dustrial,  57.  There  were  1S4  office  in¬ 
terviews;  139  field  interviews;  1,043 
letters  were  received;  23  requests  for 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of 
which  are  shown  on  this  page:  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and 
wholesale  trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 

Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER,  1940 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weu<ly 

Earnings 

Aver  vge 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly- 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

Dec.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Dec.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Dec.,  1940 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Dec.,  1940 

c/c  Change 

Over  Month 

Am’t  Cts. 

Dec.,  1940 

°?<  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total 

576 

171,076 

+  i.i 

$2,856,374 

+  1.7 

$16.70 

+  .7  |  38.0  |  +  .5 

44.0 

+  .2 

Cotton1 . 

243 

101,749 

+  1.0 

1,547,510 

+  1.8 

15.21  1  +  .7 

37.6  1  +  .5 

40.6 

+  .4 

Knit  Goods1 . 

82 

25.628 

+  2.3 

479,148 

.1 

18.69 

-  2.5 

36.6 

—  2.6 

51.5 

.0 

Furniture1 . 

22 

4,974 

+  -1 

85.980 

+  1.9 

17.28 

+  1.8 

44.9 

+  2.3 

38.4 

—  .5 

Silk  and  Rayon1 . 

16 

5.167 

—  1.8 

85,246 

+  2.7 

16.50 

+  4.6 

38.6 

+  3.5 

42.71 

+  1.2 

Chewing,  Smoking  Tobacco 
and  Snuff,  also  Ciga- 

10 

10,309 

4,273 

—  .2 

242,772 

60,090 

+  5.7 
+  9.3 

23.54 

+  6.0 
+  4.3 

38.2 

4-  6.4 

61.5 

—  .3 

Lumber1 . 

32 

+  4.7 

14.06 

39.6 

+  3.4 

35.6 

+i.i 

Printing  and  Publishing1. 

16 

475 

—  .6 

13.820 

+  4.6 

29.09 

+  5.3 

38.7 

+  6.3 

75.1 

— 1.2 

Structural  Clay  Products. 

10 

593 

.0 

7,868 

+  1.1 

13.26 

+  LI 

42.1 

+  3.9 

29.5 

+  -7 

Other  Manufacturing. 

145 

17,908 

+  -4 

333,940 

—  .7 

18.64 

—  1.2 

39.7 

-  1.0  |  46.9 

-  .2 

Non  Manufacturing 

Total . 

90 

3.041 

-  1.1 

37,719 

+  3.9 

12.40 

+  5.1 

41.3 

—  .7 

29.2 

+  4.3 

Laundries  and  Dry 

Cleaning . 

25 

1,059 

.1 

12,707 

+  3.0 

11.99 

+  3.1 

44.2 

+  2.1 

I 

26.0  |+  1.6 

Insurance  and 

Brokerages . 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

26 

770 

+  3.6 

12,065 

+  17.1 

1 

15.67 

1 

+  13.0 

38.9 

+  11.5 

, 

40.2 

+  1.5 

Other  Non-Manufac- 

turing'1 . 

37 

1,212 

-  4.8 

12,947 

—  5.2 

10.68 

•4 

41.2 

—12.1 

21.5 

+  -9 

Retail  Total 

279  | 

5,044  |  +16.0 

61,865  |  +12.8 

12.26 

—  2.8 

37.5 

+  .2  |  32.6 

—4.4 

Wholesale  Total 

94  | 

1.367 

—  .8 

39,537  |  +  1.3 

28.92  |  +  2.1 

42.9 

+  1.4  |  68.5 

—  .3 

1  Outstanding  or  principal  industries  included  in  this  “manufacturing”  group. 

2  Insufficient  data  available  at  time  of  publication. 

3  Includes  public  utilities,  hotels. 


information  and  data  supplied  and  110 
follow-up  visits  made.  The  director 
during  the  two-year  period  made  76 
trips  traveling  36,159  miles  seeking 
jobs  for  the  deaf.  There  were  61  unem¬ 
ployed  deaf  persons  registered  with  the 
Bureau  as  of  June  30,  19  40. 


STOP  THE  ACCIDENT 


Falling  Rock  Proves  Fatal 

Two  persons  were  killed  by  falling 
rock,  one  in  a  mine  and  one  in  a  tunnel 
operation  in  this  State  during  the  last 
two  months  of  1940.  Such  accidents 
can  be  prevented  if  sufficient  time  is 
taken  to  remove  all  loose  materials 
from  the  walls,  roof  and  working  face 
before  other  employees  are  allowed  to 
commence  work.  Such  loose  materials 
can  be  observed  only  by  regular  daily 
routine  inspections  of  all  travelways 
and  working  places  underground  by  the 
mine  foremen  or  other  competent  per¬ 
sons.  The  walls,  roof  and  face  of  all 
working  places  should  be  thoroughly 
scaled  after  each  shot  has  been  fired 
and  especially  after  mining  operations 
are  resumed  after  work  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  for  a  few  days.  All  mine  portals 
should  be  thoroughly  scaled  after  each 
heavy  rain  and  after  each  freeze  and 
thaw.  Every  mine  and  tunnel  operator 
should  see  to  it  immediately  that  this 
particular  phase  of  his  operation  is  be¬ 
ing  given  the  attention  that  it  requires 
regularly.  By  so  doing,  accidents  of  this 
nature  can  be  prevented. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF 
STANDARDS  AND 
INSPECTIONS 


Number  of  establishments 

inspected  .  15 

Number  of  conferences . 9 

Number  of  compliance  visits .  1 

Number  of  employees  in  estab¬ 
lishments  inspected  . 514 

Number  of  complaints  investigated..  11 

Number  of  prosecutions .  2 

Total  number  of  violations  reported  .127 

Violations  reported  included: 

Child  labor  .  'll 

Safety  code  .  35 

Sanitation  .  15 

Drinking  water  facilities  .  3 

Time  records  .  3 

Hour  law  .  2 

Miscellaneous  .  25 


Statistical  Division 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

More  money  was  expended  on  schools 
than  on  any  other  classification  under 
the  non-residential  buildings.  A  total 
of  $3,488,185  was  reported  expended 
for  schools.  In  the  additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repair  group  over  50  per 
cent  or  $3,798,209  was  spent  during 
the  two-year  period  on  non-residential 
buildings.  Charlotte  led  in  construc¬ 
tion  during  the  biennial  period  with  an 
$8,815,705  program  while  Raleigh  was 
second  with  $7,066,194.  Both  of  these 
cities  also  led  in  the  residential  build¬ 
ing,  Charlotte  expending  $6,021,207 
and  Raleigh  $3,882,966. 
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Unemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioner* 

Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Director 


FUNDS  DISTRIBUTED  BY 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

M.  It.  HUNNAGAN 

Just  about  $34,358,002.68  has  been 
distributed  to  individuals  and  commu¬ 
nities  of  North  Carolina  through  opera¬ 
tion  of  nine  of  the  ten  divisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  from  its  beginning 
and  through  June  30,  194  0. 

This  does  not  include  the  amount  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In¬ 
surance  in  North  Carolina  by  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

Old  Age  Assistance,  help  for  aged 
needy,  in  three  years,  was  $9,958,- 
265.09,  furnished  one-half  by  the  U.  S. 
and  one-fourth  each  by  the  State  and 
counties. 

Unemployment  Compensation,  job  in¬ 
surance,  in  two  and  one-half  years, 
amounted  to  $14,628,960.01  (plus 
$274,298.26  going  to  former  residents 
in  other  states),  all  paid  by  employers 
in  the  State. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  those  de¬ 
prived  of  natural  breadwinners,  in  three 
years  was  $3,847,117.17,  one-third  each 
by  Federal,  State  and  county  govern¬ 
ments,  until  January  1,  1940  when  the 
ratio  was  one-half  by  the  U.  S.  and  one- 
fourth  each  by  the  State  and  counties. 

Aid  to  the  Blind,  in  three  years,  was 
$972,361.44,  also  paid  one-half  by  the 
U.  S.  and  one-fourth  each  by  the  State 
and  counties. 

Distribution  in  the  five  “services,”  or  minor 
divisions,  of  the  Act  follows : 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Service,  $816,871.46, 
started  in  February,  1936. 

Services  for  Crippled  Children,  $709,872.06. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation,  $426,059.64,  Social 
Security  Board  help  started  July  1,  1936,  but 

the  State  division  was  operating  earlier. 

Public  Health  Services,  $2,779,486.04,  started  in 
February,  1936. 

The  State  matches  most,  but  not  all.  of  the 
amounts  in  these  five  “services.”  State  agencies 
spend  more  in  some  of  these  services  than  the 
Social  Security  fund  totals. 

Decision  of  Judge  W.  C.  Harris,  of 
Raleigh,  handed  down  in  a  case  argued 
in  Superior  Court  in  September,  holds 
that  the  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
of  Montpelier,  Vermont,  is  subject  to 
the  State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Law  under  its  general  agency  plan  as 
operated  in  North  Carolina  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  C.  C.  Wimbish,  Greensboro,  gen¬ 
eral  agent. 

The  U.  C.  Commission  held  that  the 
company  was  liable  for  contributions  to 
the  U.  C.  Fund  on  its  general  agent, 
soliciting  agents  and  sub-agents  under 
the  law,  and  the  court  decision  upheld 
the  contention  in  every  respect.  Julius 
C.  Smith,  Greensboro,  attorney  for  the 
insurance  company,  immediately  gave 
notice  of  appeal  from  the  decision  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Adrian  J.  Newton, 
chief  counsel,  argued  the  case  for  the 
Commission. 

This  is  the  first  case  decided  by  the 
court  involving  direct  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  Commission  to  the  com  t 
under  the  1939  amendment  to  the  law 
allowing  the  Commission  to  hold  and 
conduct  hearings  in  cases  involving 
liability  of  employers  for  contributions 
on  their  employees.  The  Supreme  Court 
had  previously  held  that  the  law  con¬ 
tained  no  provision  for  appeal  to  the 
courts  from  Commission  decisions. 


GAINS  AND  COMMENDATIONS 


It.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

The  year  just  completed  was  one  of 
decided  gain  for  the  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  Division  of  the  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission.  Over  97,000 
complete  job  placements  were  made; 
service  to  defense  industries  was  out¬ 
standing;  the  job  clearance  system 
worked  effectively  and  was  responsible 
for  12,000  placements;  the  farm  place¬ 
ment  program  was  expanded;  an  occu¬ 
pational  analysis  unit  was  established 
to  improve  selection  techniques  in 
local  offices;  a  complete  reclassifi¬ 
cation  and  rearrangement  of  the 
active  files  of  80,000  job  seekers 
was  made;  cooperative  programs  with 
schools,  colleges,  the  NYA,  and  WPA 
were  advanced;  an  active  employee  or¬ 
ganization  for  professional  development 
of  the  personnel  was  developed;  local 
offices  received  over  300,000  original 
and  1,300,000  continued  unemployment 
compensation  claims  for  processing  by 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Divi¬ 
sion;  greater  public  knowledge  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  employment  service  was 
made  possible  through  presentation  by 
press  and  radio;  and  more  widespread 
use  was  made  of  employment  service 
facilities  by  large  industrial  employers, 
many  of  whom  are  now  using  local 
offices  exclusively  in  recruiting  and 
selecting  workers. 

As  a  result  of  these  1940  gains,  two 
notable  public  commendations  on  the 
organization’s  record  have  been  made 
recently — one  by  a  ranking  State  offi¬ 
cial  and  the  other  by  a  ranking  official 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  a  pre-inauguration  statement  con¬ 
cerning  labor,  in  which  the  necessity  for 
making  North  Carolina  available  and 
for  avoiding  unnecessary  migration  of 
labor  from  other  States  was  emphasized, 
Governor  J.  M.  Broughton  pointed  out: 

“Our  State  Employment  Service,  which  is  a 
very  important  organization,  can  see  to  it  that 
jobs  are  filled.  And  our  vocational  training  pro¬ 
gram  can  continually  be  training  persons  for 
jobs.”  . 

Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson 
has  accorded  local  employment  offices 
of  the  State  special  recognition  for 
their  work  in  recruiting  labor  for  the 
Fort  Bragg  project.  The  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  reported  on  January  3: 

“Secretary  Stimson  has  announced  that  Fort 
Bragg's  huge  building  program  is  being  com¬ 
pleted  either  on  time  or  ahead  of  schedule. 

“In  disclosing  the  employment  of  23,560  work¬ 
men  on  the  Fort  Bragg  projects,  officials  were 
warm  in  their  praise  of  the  Employment  Service 
Division  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission.  A  higher  degree  of  successful  co¬ 
operation  with  North  Carolina  s  employment 
offices  exists  at  this  and  other  National  Defense 
projects  than  in  virtually  any  other  State  in 
the  nation,  it  was  stated. 

"Officials  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  first 
buildings  designed  and  constructed  at  the  new 
Holly  Ridge  anti-aircraft  center  was  for  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Employment  Service.  This  action, 
they  said,  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  effi¬ 
cient  management  of  hiring  at  Fort  Bragg.  Fort 
Bragg’s  success  in  meeting  construction  schedules 
received  particular  attention  in  view  of  the  lag 
experienced  at  many  other  points. 

*  *  * 

Successful  and  efficient  handling  of 
the  Fort  Bragg  requisition  has  resulted 
in  receipt  by  the  employment  service  in 
this  State,  which  is  working  coopera¬ 
tively  with  the  Virginia  Employment 


THE 

Veterans'  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  - 


Letters  written  .  402 

Folders  reviewed  . 18b 

Examinations  14 

Hospitalization  .  11 

Office  interviews  .  48 

Appearances  before  rating  board  170 

New  cases  handled  476 

Compensations  .  33 

Increased  compensation  . $  856.00 

Back  compensation  $3,124.44 

Service,  of  an  order  for  persons  to 


help  man  the  construction  of  a  $30,- 
000,000  defense  industry  being  built  in 
Radford,  Virginia.  On  one  day  of  each 
week,  a  representative  of  the  concern 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  the 
powder  plant  is  interviewing  selected 
applicants  in  the  Winston-Salem  office 
and  is  hiring  them  for  jobs  on  the  proj¬ 
ect.  Eight  local  offices  in  the  State  are 
helping  to  secure  workers  for  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  firm. 


Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

BUREAU  OF  BOILER  INSPECTION 

The  North  Carolina  Boiler  Law  re¬ 
quires  all  uninsured  boilers  in  the  State 
to  he  inspected  by  a  State  boiler  in¬ 
spector.  All  insured  boilers  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected  by  insurance  inspectors, 
and  are  not  required  to  have  a  State 
inspection.  There  were  164  external, 
1,3  55  internal  and  29  special  inspec¬ 
tions  made  during  1938-1940.  A  total 
of  4,903  certificates  were  issued  for 
operation.  There  were  350  uninsured 
boilers,  mostly  old  boilers  that  were 
badly  in  need  of  repairs  and  that  needed 
replacing  located  and  inspected  for  the 
first  time  during  the  biennial  period. 
Boilers  condemned  decreased  from  50  0 
during  1936-1938  to  80  during  the  past 
two  years.  There  were  three  boiler 
explosions  in  which  three  persons  were 
killed  and  six  others  injured.  There  are 
now,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Boiler  Bureau  4,398  insured  boilers  in 
this  State  and  1,4  86  uninsured  boilers. 
BUREAU  OF  MINES  AND  QUARRIES 

Reports  from  9  8  mines  and  quarries 
operating  in  19  38  showed  that  ap¬ 
proximately  two  million  dollars  worth 
of  mineral  and  stone  was  mined  and 
quarried  in  this  State  and  that  the 
major  part  of  the  products  were  shipped 
out  of  the  State.  Information  compiled 
from  reports  received  from  194  mines 
and  quarries  operating  in  1939  showed 
that  approximately  five  and  one-half 
million  dollars  worth  of  mineral  stone, 
sand  and  gravel  were  mined  and  quar¬ 
ried.  Mines  and  quarries  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  1,476  persons  in  1938  and  to 
6,789  persons  during  1939. 

Accidents  showed  a  decided  decrease. 
The  9  8  mines  and  quarries  reported  six 
fatalities,  all  occurring  at  rock  quarries 
in  19  3  8  while  the  194  reporting  in  1939 
showed  four  accidents  that  resulted  in 
fatalities,  three  occurring  at  rock  quar¬ 
ries  and  one  at  a  mica  mine.  The  fre¬ 
quency  and  severity  rate  of  accidents 
at  these  operations  showed  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  1939  over  the  year  1938 
even  though  the  employment  has  steadi¬ 
ly  increased.  The  15-hour  training 
course  in  first  aid  was  given  in  16 
counties  with  23  companies  operating 
mines  and  quarries  participating  and 
766  completing  the  training  and  receiv¬ 
ing  certificates  from  the  Department  of 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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December  Building  Permits 


Prepared  By  Statistical  Division 


DECEMBER  BUILDING 
PERMITS 


Reports  of  building  construction  in 
the  21  leading  cities  in  North  Carolina 
with  a  population  of  10,000  or  over 
show  a  decrease  of  2.0  per  cent  in  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings  and  of  44.2  per  cent  in 
estimated  cost  of  construction  when 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  last 
year.  In  comparison  with  November, 
1940,  there  is  also  a  decrease  of  22.2 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  buildings  and 
of  2.6  per  cent  in  estimated  cost  of  con¬ 
struction. 

Although  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  non-residential  buildings  as 
compared  with  December,  1939,  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  estimated  cost  of 
construction;  and  there  is  an  increase 
in  both  the  number  and  estimated  cost 
of  construction  of  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs  over  this  same  period  of 
last  year.  In  comparison  with  Novem¬ 
ber,  1940,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  of  resi¬ 
dential  and  non-residential  buildings, 
but  the  number  of  these  buildings  shows 
a  decrease. 


Charlotte  leads  all  the  other  cities 
in  estimated  cost  of  all  construction, 
and  of  new  residential  and  non-resi- 
dential  buildings.  Greensboro  leads  in 
the  estimated  cost  of  alterations,  addi¬ 
tions  and  repairs,  and  also  shows  the 
largest  number  of  permits  issued. 

The  total  estimated  cost  for  all  con¬ 
struction  for  the  month  is  $1,319,474. 


Lenoir  Leads  Smaller  Towns  In 
Building-  Construction  Cost 


For  the  towns  with  population  of  less 
than  10,000  reporting  building  con¬ 
struction  this  month,  Lenoir  takes  the 
lead  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  all 
construction  of  $46,500,  and  Reidsville 
is  second  with  $18,550. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  all  con¬ 
struction  for  the  2  6  towns  reporting  is 
$202,289.  This  amount  includes  $139,- 
680  for  residential  buildings,  $52,305 
for  non-residential  buildings,  and  $10,- 
304  for  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs. 

The  towns  reporting  are:  Asheboro, 
Bessemer  City,  Burlington,  Clinton, 
Edenton,  Forest  City,  Greenville,  Hick¬ 
ory,  Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lexing¬ 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CNTIES,  DECEMBER  1939,  AND  DECEMBER  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Dec. 

1939 

Dec. 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Dec. 

1939 

Dec. 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

478 

468 

—2.0 

$2,366,105 

$1,319,474 

—44.2 

Residential  buildings . 

230 

216 

—6.0 

$1,843,903 

732,916 

—60.2 

Non-residential  buildings . 

71 

68 

—4.2 

433.331 

481,092 

+  11.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

177 

184 

+3.9 

88,871 

105.466 

+  18.6 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  NOVEMBER  1940,  AND  DECEMBER  1940 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Nov. 

1940 

Dec. 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Nov. 

1940 

Dec. 

1940 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

602 

468 

-22.2 

$1,355,329 

$1,319,474 

—2.6 

Residential  buildings . 

232 

216 

—6.8 

$  730.335 

$  732,916 

+0.3 

Non-residential  buildings . 

82 

68 

—17.0 

257.870 

481.092 

+  86.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

288 

184 

—36.1 

367.124 

105,466 

—71.2 

ton,  Lincolnton,  Lumberton,  Moores- 
ville,  Morehead  City,  Morganton,  Mount 
Airy,  Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Rock¬ 
ingham,  Sanford,  Southern  Pines,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Spindale,  Washington,  and  Wil- 
liamston. 

TYPE  OF  DECEMBER  BUILD¬ 
ING  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
CITIES  REPORTING 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING 
Residential  Buildings  : 

1- family  dwellings  . 

2- family  dwellings  . 

1-  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith  . 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 
families)  dwellings  . 

Total  . 

Non-Residential  Buildings  : 
Amusement  and  recreation 

places  . 

Churches  . ’ 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

and  other  workshops  . 

Garages,  public  . 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  . 

Gasoline  and  service  stations. ... 
Office  buildings,  including 

banks  . 

Public  works  and  utilities  . 

Schools  . 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  etc . 

Stables  and  barns  . 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings  . 

All  other  nonresidential  . 

Total  . 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs : 
On  residential  buildings 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings 
On  nonresidential  dwellings  . 

Totla  . 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Were  Issued 

No. 

Cost 

194 

$652,666 

16 

46,750 

4 

10,000 

2 

23,500 

216 

$732,916 

3 

$  25,950 

4 

74,300 

12 

123,300 

2 

3,283 

15 

1,810 

5 

32,800 

1 

11,800 

1 

5,000 

6 

113,127 

5 

272 

2 

17,000 

11 

70,350 

1 

2.100 

68 

$481,092 

142 

$  42,433 

4 

2,075 

38 

60,958 

184 

$105,466 

Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Labor  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
The  reports  show  that  many  of  the  com¬ 
panies  have  put  on  safety  campaigns 
with  gratifying  results.  Outstanding 
records  of  man  hours  worked  without  a 
lost  time  accident  have  been  made  and 
several  companies  have  been  awarded 
certificates. 


SUMMARY  OF  DECEMBER,  1940,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  of  December,  1939,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build- 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Non-Residential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 

For 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

Total . 

210 

$699,416 

$1,843,903 

$732,916 

672 

243 

$433,331 

$481,092 

$88,871 

$105,466 

$2,366,105 

$1,319,474 

Asheville . 

8 

$  35,500 

$  6.700 

$  35,500 

4 

8 

$  295 

$  16,185 

$  2,225 

778 

$  9,220 

$  52,463 

Charlotte . 

54 

198,830 

695,765 

215,830 

287 

67 

7,595 

76,800 

8,080 

15,464 

711, 440 

308.09  1 

4,500 

17,500 

6,000 

3 

7 

16,500 

850 

3,262 

34,850 

9,262 

Durham . 

20 

75,275 

37,575 

75,275 

18 

22 

61,100 

6,500 

800 

17,560 

99,475 

99,335 

8,100 

3,825 

8,100 

4 

5 

77,050 

550 

80,875 

8,650 

Fayetteville . 

18 

5 1 .250 

16,175 

51,250 

12 

18 

16,300 

1,588 

3,910 

17,763 

71,460 

23.150 

5,250 

23,150 

4 

7 

600 

17,500 

500 

6,350 

40,650 

30,400 

1 1 

1,500 

8,500 

35,400 

Greensboro . 

26 

103,086 

122,673 

103,086 

33 

30 

49^840 

28,948 

29,281 

29.410 

201,794 

161,444 

High  Point . 

6 

12.200 

19,250 

12.200 

6 

6 

5.341 

3,117 

14,147 

6,010 

38,738 

21,327 

Kinston . 

3 

5,600 

5,600 

2 

jj 

2,500 

750 

400 

3,775 

6,350 

New  Bern . 

3 

1  500 

7,000 

6,000 

1 

4 

5,000 

2,450 

14,450 

6,000 

Raleigh . 

9 

29,900 

76.000 

29,900 

19 

9 

8.975 

36,800 

9,125 

1,975 

94,100 

68,675 

Rocky  Mount . 

10 

28,300 

40,950 

28,300 

14 

11 

6,790 

1.725 

1,400 

900 

49,140 

30,925 

Salisbury . 

6 

24,200 

5.100 

30,700 

3 

12 

2,080 

9,240 

1,200 

1,100 

8.380 

41,040 

Shelby . 

9 

18.500 

15,600 

18,500 

o 

9 

950 

41,060 

3,552 

330 

20,102 

59,890 

Statesville . 

3 

13,250 

13,250 

3 

1.200 

1,200 

13,250 

Thomasville . 

1 

1,000 

1,100 

1,000 

1 

1 

400 

1,100 

1,400 

Wilmington . 

6 

9,900 

670,750 

9,900 

221 

6 

68,000 

185,767 

1,000 

4,945 

739.750 

200,612 

Wilson . 

3 

26,700 

19,900 

26,700 

1 

3 

40,200 

2,100 

700 

5,000 

60,800 

33,800 

Winston-Salem 

8 

25,675 

51.515 

32,675 

25 

12 

77.815 

38,300 

8,073 

13,872 

137,403 

84,847 

*  One-family,  two-family  dwellings :  totals  included  in  New  Residential  Buildings. 
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Summary  of  Report  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Commission  Made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1941 


THE  North  Carolina  General  Assem¬ 
bly  at  the  19  39  session  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  governor 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  to  make  a  study  of  the  maximum 
hours  and  minimum  wages  for  employ¬ 
ment  of  male  and  female  persons  in 
North  Carolina  and  report  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  1941. 

The  resolution  made  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  chairman 
and  Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  appointed 
to  serve  with  him  H.  P.  Taylor,  of 
Wadesboro;  Hugh  Horton,  of  William- 
ston;  Henry  Dobson,  of  Elkin  and  Capus 
M.  Waynick  of  High  Point. 

The  commission  held  its  organization 
meeting  on  August  15,  1940,  at  which 
time  Capus  M.  Waynick  was  selected  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  functions  of  the 
commission  were  to  ascertain  if  there 
is  a  need  for  a  State  wage  and  hour 
law,  and,  if  so,  of  what  should  this 
legislation  consist.  It  was  further  de¬ 
cided  that  the  commission  should  imme¬ 
diately  undertake  to  ascertain  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  other  states  with  respect  to 
wage  and  hour  laws,  and — experience 
in  the  administration  of  such  laws — ■ 
that  the  members  of  the  commission 
were  desirous  of  knowing  (1)  the  re¬ 
action  of  employes  and  employers  to 
such  legislation;  (2)  the  weak  points 
in  the  laws  of  each  state  as  observed 
from  experience  in  administration;  (3) 
contemplated  amendments,  if  any;  and 
(4)  any  other  data  which  might  be 
helpful  in  the  undertaking  of  the  com¬ 
mission. 

Federal  Labor  Legislation 

The  report  gives  a  brief  summary  of 
the  study  made  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Legislation.  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
Acts  of  Congress  discloses  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  for  years  under  special  laws  regu¬ 
lating  hours  and  wages.  Among  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  relating  to 
labor  the  report  cites  the  old  eight-hour 
day  law  of  1892;  the  prevailing  wage 
law,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  of 
1931;  the  anti-kick  back  law  of  1934; 
the  Public  Contracts  Act  (Walsh-Healey 
Act)  of  193  6;  and  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  well  as  many 
others. 

State  Minimum-Wage  Legislation 

In  reviewing  the  action  of  other 
states  in  regard  to  minimum-wage  legis¬ 
lation;  it  was  found  that  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  state  minimum-wage  legislation 
in  the  United  States  has  been  limited 
to  women  and  minors  engaged  in  pri¬ 
vate  employment,  and  most  of  these 
laws  have  been  enacted  during  the  past 
six  or  seven  years.  Men  generally  have 
been  excluded  from  the  scope  of  mini¬ 
mum-wage  legislation. 


In  2  6  states  laws  have  been  enacted 
providing  for  the  payment  of  minimum 
wages  to  women  and  minors.  One  state 
has  included  men  under  the  minimum 
wage  law  by  act  of  1939,  but  the  law 
has  never  been  made  effective  and 
placed  in  operation.  More  than  half 
of  the  states  have  enacted  legislation 
relative  to  the  payment  of  wages  of 
employes  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  public  works.  However,  the  course 
of  minimum-wage  laws  in  all  of  the 
states  has  been  beset  with  serious 
obstacles. 

State  Maximum-Hour  Legislation 

State  legislation  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  of  men  has  likewise  been  some¬ 
what  limited.  It  has  mostly  applied  to 
men  engaged  in  public  works  or  in 
transportation  industry  where  public 
safety  is  directly  affected,  or  in  those 
employments  considered  particularly 
dangerous  or  unhealthy  to  workmen. 
Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on 
public  works  have  now  been  enacted  by 
29  states.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  states  have  adopted  hour  laws 
governing  employes  engaged  in  trans¬ 
portation.  In  private  employment  where 
public  safety  is  not  directly  concerned, 
hour  laws  for  men  are  limited  prin¬ 
cipally  to  workers  in  mines,  smelters, 
and  related  industries,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  about  12  or  15  states  have  en¬ 
acted  laws  regulating  the  hours  of 
labor  in  some  of  all  classes  of  work  in 
these  industries.  In  a  few  states  the 
hours  of  work  for  men  are  limited  in  all 
industries  but  the  inclusion  of  a  large 
number  of  exemptions  prevent  these 
laws  from  being  very  effective. 

State  legislation  affecting  hours  of 
work  for  women  has  been  very  exten¬ 
sive  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 
There  are  now  only  four  states  that 
have  no  law  regulating  working  hours 
for  women.  The  number  of  industries 
or  occupations  included  in  these  laws 
varies  greatly  and  the  hour  limitations 
are  far  from  uniform.  Most  of  the 
states  have  laws  that  provide  for  over¬ 
time  and  the  laws  limit  the  amount  of 
overtime  in  practically  all  of  the  states 
where  overtime  is  permitted. 

It  appears,  from  the  report,  that  no 
state  has  thus  far  enacted  a  state  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  maximum-hour  legis¬ 
lation  similar  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  of  1938. 

Conditions  in  North  Carolina 

The  commission,  in  its  study  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  North  Carolina  finds  that  the 
Labor  Department  of  this  State  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  State 
agency  to  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  delegated  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  state  enforcement  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938; 
that  North  Carolina  has  made  more 


progress  in  the  enactment  of  worth¬ 
while  and  beneficent  labor  legislation 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
and  that  the  labor  laws  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  are  generally  accepted  by  other 
states  of  America  as  a  model.  It  is 
universally  conceded  that  the  Child 
Labor  Laws  of  North  Carolina  are  un¬ 
excelled  by  the  laws  of  any  other  state. 

North  Carolina  has  expanded  very 
rapidly  along  industrial  lines  during  the 
past  forty  to  fifty  years.  The  State  has 
enacted  much  beneficial  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
workers  in  manufacturing  and  other 


plants  of  an  industrial  nature,  including 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  minors,  industrial  safety  legisla¬ 
tion,  provisions  for  general  safety  regu¬ 
lations  and  inspections  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  working  places  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  commission  reported  that  it  did 
not  find  the  evii  practice  of  exploitation 
of  men,  women  and  minors  existing  to 
any  appreciable  extent  in  the  State ; 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  those  who  em¬ 
ploy  labor  cheerfully  and  honestly  en¬ 
deavor  to  comply  with  the  prevailing 
laws  relating  to  labor  and  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated 
relating  to  working  conditions  and  safe 
places  in  which  to  work;  that  there  are 
unquestionably  instances  where  work¬ 
ers  do  not  receive  a  fair  and  reasonable 
wage,  and  other  instances  where  work¬ 
ers  are  required  to  labor  unreasonable 

The  commission  further  reports  that 
it  has  found  that  while  North  Carolina 
has  expanded  industrially,  it  remains  an 
agricultural  State.  It  Is  a  State  noted 
for  its  numerous  small  enterprises  and 
industries.  There  are  few  large  cities, 
but  hundreds  of  cross-roads  communi¬ 
ties  villages  and  small  towns.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  large  industries  staited 
on  a  shoestring  and  under  reasonably 
favorable  conditions  of  wages,  taxes. 
Kite  and  abundance  of  labor  they 

have  been  able  to  survive.  The  btate 
has  offered,  and  continues  to  offer  every 
assistance  to  the  laborer  in  his  relations 
with  his  employer;  the  State  supplies 
a  link  between  capital  and  tabor,  be¬ 
tween  the  bargaining  power  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  employe.  The  State  has 
been  blest  with  happy,  peaceable  and 
harmonious  relationships  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes,  all  of  whom  are 
mutually  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  these  favorable  conditions. 

Existing  Laws  in  North  Carolina 

The  commission  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  existing  laws  in  North  Carolina 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  legisla¬ 
tures  since  1907  dealing  with  regula¬ 
tions  of  hours  of  work  for  employes 
in  North  Carolina. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Summary  of  Report  of  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Commission 

(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

The  Report 

With  the  pertinent  data  relating  to 
Federal  and  State  legislation  in  the 
matter  of  minimum-wages  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  for  women  and  men  before 
them  and  with  the  study  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  State  and  of  the  present 
laws  affecting  employers  and  employes 
in  the  State  completed  the  five-man 
commission  based  its  findings  on  (1) 
hearings  held  at  which  factual  data  on 
wages  and  hours  in  industry  was  pre¬ 
sented;  (2)  briefs  submitted  by  inter¬ 
ested  groups;  (3)  a  survey  made  by  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  in  repre¬ 
sentative  service  establishments;  (4) 
complaints  on  wages  and  hours  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor; 
(5)  letters,  resolutions,  etc.,  by  labor 
and  industry;  (6)  records  of  public  hear¬ 
ings  before  joint  Committee  on  Manu¬ 
facturing,  Labor  and  Commerce  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1939;  (7)  informa¬ 
tion  and  data  from  publications  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  La¬ 
bor;  (8)  the  commission  members’  own 
observations  in  their  several  communi¬ 
ties. 

The  commission  was  unable  to  reach 
a  unanimous  agreement  as  to  what  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Legislation  should  be  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  19  41.  Conse¬ 
quently  two  reports  were  made,  one  of 
them  assented  to  and  signed  by  three 
members,  and  the  other  signed  by  two 
members. 

The  Majority  Report 

The  majority  report,  signed  by  Hugh 
G.  Horton,  Henry  C.  Dobson  and  H.  P. 
Taylor  states  that  for  the  most  part  em¬ 
ployes  in  North  Carolina  work  reason¬ 
able  hours  and  are  paid  reasonable 
wages  and  emphasizes  the  good  condi¬ 
tions  they  say  are  enjoyed  by  90  per 
cent  of  the  workers  in  the  State.  They 
recommend  that  there  be  no  minimum 
wage  law  and  that  the  present  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  of  55  for  men  and  4  8  for 
women  be  left  unchanged  except  to 
strike  out  the  numerous  exemptions  in 
the  present  law.  They  pointed  out  that 
North  Carolina  is  first  an  agricultural 
state  and  said:  “a  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hour  for  North  Carolina, 
affecting  all  services  and  retail  trades, 
would  have  the  effect  to  place  upon  the 
farmer  and  farm  tenant  an  even  more 
serious  burden  than  now  exists.” 

The  majority  report  recommends  the 
following  provisions  covering  hours: 

1.  \\  omen  may  not  work  more  than 
4  8  hours  in  any  one  week  or  nine 
hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more  than  six 
days  a  week. 

2.  Men  may  not  work  more  than  55 
hours  a  week,  or  more  than  12  days  in 
any  period  of  14  days,  or  more  than 
10  hours  in  one  day. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - - - - 

This  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  Is  carrying  on  an  employment  study  in  the  following  industries,  tables  of 
which  are  shown  on  this  page;  Manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  retail  and 
wholesale  trades. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and  Non-Manufacturing 
Industries;  Also  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  In  North  Carolina 


DECEMBER,  1940-JANUARY,  1941 


INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Averace 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Number 

Jan.,  1941 

°/c  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Jan.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Jan.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Jan.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Am’t  Cts. 

Jan.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Total  Manufacturing . 

521 

154,498 

+  -2 

$2,478,072 

—  2.0 

$16.04  |  —  2.1  |  37.0  |  —  2.6 

43.4 

+  -4 

Cotton . 

234 

98,251 

+  -3 

1,480.366 

—  .7 

16.09 

—  .8 

37.0 

—  1.3 

40.8 

+  -2 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods . 

63 

19,017 

+  -5 

329.554 

—  2.9 

17.32 

—  3.4 

34.6 

—  5.9 

60.1 

+  .28 

Furniture . 

23 

5,063 

—  2.2 

86,789 

—  4.4 

16.94 

-  2.3 

43.4 

—  1.8 

38.8 

+  -2 

Silk  and  Rayon . 

12 

4.996 

—  1.3 

80,180 

—  5.9 

16.04 

—  4.6 

37.6 

—  3.8 

42.6 

—  .6 

Tobacco  Products . 

5 

7.383 

—  .4 

150,133 

—12.0 

20.33 

—11.6 

33.6 

—12.2 

60.3 

+  .5 

Lumber  Products . 

27 

3.911 

+  -8 

53,819 

—  1.1 

13.76 

—  1.9 

38.7 

—  2.0 

35.4 

.0 

Printing  and  Publishing 

18 

490 

—  1.6 

13,588 

—  6.4 

27.73 

—  4.9 

36.9 

—  4.6 

75.1 

.0 

Structural  Clay  Products. 

9 

561 

4-  -5 

6,460 

—13.2 

11.61 

—13.7 

39.6 

—  6.3 

29.4 

.0 

Other  Manufacturing . 

130 

14,826  |  +  .7 

278,193  |  +  .6 

18.76 

—  .1  |  38.5 

—  2.2 

48.8  |  +2.3 

Total  Non-Manufacturing 

80 

2,447 

-  1.4 

29.917 

—  3.0 

12.22 

—  1.5  |  41.9 

—  1.6 

29.6 

.0 

Laundries  and  Dry 

Cleaning . 

18 

654 

—  1.0 

7.538 

—  .7 

11.52 

+  -2 

43.5 

—  .2 

26.4 

+  .3 

Insurance  and  Brokerage1 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

29 

728 

—  1.2 

10,236 

—  6.2 

14.06 

—  5.0 

35.5 

—  5.0 

39.5 

+  -2 

Other  Non-Manufac- 

luring2 . 

31 

1,065 

—  1.9 

12,143 

—  1.5 

11.40  |  +  .4 

48.1 

+  1.0 

23.0  |  +  .8' 

Total  Retail . . 

228 

3,149 

—21.3 

48,754 

—15.0 

15.48  |  +  8.1  |  41.5  |  +  4.0  |  37.7  |  +4.4 

Total  Wholesale . 

81 

1,165 

•  4 

32,463 

-  1.2 

27.86 

—  .8  |  41.9 

—  2.1 

68.4  I  +  .8 

1  Insufficient  data  at  time  of  publication. 

2  Includes  Public  Utilities,  Insurance  and  Brokerage,  and  Hotels. 


3.  An  employe  working  in  shifts  may 
work  double  his  shift  in  emergencies; 
repair  crews,  engineers,  electricians, 
etc.,  may  work  in  emergencies  up  to 
120  hours  in  any  14  day  period;  a  fire¬ 
man  may  work  11  hours  a  day;  male 
clerk  may  work  12  hours  on  Saturdays 
(not  exceeding  55  hours  per  week);  a 
watchman  may  work  seven  days  a  week. 
Women  may  work  10  hours  when  firms 
are  taking  inventory  or  on  or  before 
holidays  such  as  Christmas;  female  em¬ 
ployes  in  seasonal  industries  (such  as 
tobacco  stemming)  may  work  not  more 
than  10  hours  per  day,  56  hours  per 
week. 

Overtime  must  be  paid  for  at  over¬ 
time  rate. 

4.  The  Labor  Commissioner  may  issue 
a  permit  to  employers  allowing  them  to 
work  employes  longer  than  the  above 
minimum  during  seasonal  rush  business 
for  a  time  not  exceeding  60  days. 

5.  Telegraph  operators  and  clerks  at 
telegraph  offices  employing  three  or  less 
persons  may  be  employed  seven  days  a 
week. 

6.  Minors  may  not  be  worked  longer 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law. 

7.  The  transportation  of  employes  to 
and  from  work  shall  not  constitute  any 
part  of  their  work  hours. 

8.  None  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
shall  apply  to  persons  in  agricultural 
operations,  tobacco  warehouses,  cotton 
seed  oil  mills,  cotton  gins,  domestic  serv¬ 
ice  in  private  homes;  persons  over  18 
serving  in  a  supervisory  capacity;  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions,  learned  professions; 
commercial  travelers;  commercial  fish¬ 


ing;  outside  salesmen;  persons  listed 
above  who  work  more  than  the  basic 
hours  shall  receive  one  and  one-half 
times  their  regular  hourly  service. 

9.  None  of  the  provisions  shall  apply 
to  any  employes  employed  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  emergencies  as  those  resulting 
directly  from  fire,  flood,  storm,  etc. 

10.  All  work  periods  shall  be  within 
12  consecutive  hours  except  employes 
of  motion  picture  theaters,  restaurants, 
public  eating  places,  in  such  case  the 
work  must  be  within  14  hours. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

The  minority  report,  signed  by  Forrest 
H.  Shuford,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
Capus  M.  Waynick,  while  agreeing  that 
for  the  most  part  employes  of  North 
Carolina  work  reasonable  hours  and  are 
paid  reasonable  wages  that  in  many  cases 
wages  are  inexcusably  low  and  hours  in¬ 
excusably  long.  The  report  states  that 
the  national  government  is  committed 
now  to  the  principle  of  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hour  regulations  as  nec¬ 
essary  and  reasonable  provisions  in  Fair 
Labor  Standards  law,  and  that  the  mi¬ 
nority  members  believe  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  such  standards  afford  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  states  to  both  employers 
and  employes  who  are  not  subject  to 
the  Federal  act  as  rapidly  and  as  fully 
as  practicable.  The  minority  report 
recommends  that  a  State  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  be  enacted  for  this  purpose.  They 
agree  with  the  majority  members  that 
North  Carolina  is  an  agricultural  state, 
but  they  differ  on  the  effect  of  a  state 
wage-hour  law  would  have  on  the  farm- 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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U nemployment  Compensation 

North  Carolina  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Chas.  G.  Powell,  Chairman 
Mbs.  J.  B.  Spilman  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioners 

Unemployment  Compensation  Division  State  Employment  Service  Division 

E.  W.  Price,  Director  R.  Maynb  Albright,  Director 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


M.  R.  DUNNIGAN 

The  importance  and  the  scope  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
passed  by  Congress  in  1935,  cannot  be 
evaluated  completely  for  a  number  of 
years  yet.  However,  some  idea  of  its 
far-flung  effect  can  be  seen  now. 

For  example,  four  of  the  major  divi¬ 
sions  have  been  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  $34,902,030.74  to  individuals 
in  North  Carolina  through  the  calendar 
year  of  1940.  This  amount  is  probably 
82  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
that  has  been  distributed  in  this  State 
through  the  ten  divisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act, 

Distribution  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  in  the  three  years  of  pay¬ 
ments,  amounted  to  $15,792,520.20  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  State,  or  almost  one-half 
of  the  total  for  the  four  divisions.  In 
three  and  one-half  years,  from  when  the 
State  laws  became  effective,  $12,168,506.71 
has  been  distributed  in  Old  Age  Assist¬ 
ance;  $4,795,909.19  has  been  used  in  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children,  and  $1,144,794.64 
has  been  devoted  to  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

Of  interest  is  the  source  of  the  $34,- 
902,030.74  distributed  in  these  four  ma¬ 
jor  divisions.  A  break-down  shows  that 
North  Carolina  employers  furnished 
$16,792,820.20  or  58.11  per  cent.  The 
United  States  Government  supplied  $8,- 
558,164.43,  or  24.52  per  cent;  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  provided  $5,021,683.82 
or  14.39  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  the 
100  North  Carolina  counties  paid  $4,- 
529,362.29  or  12.98  per  cent. 

Funds  distributed  through  another  of 
the  five  major  divisions,  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  are  not  readily 
available.  Because  of  its  nature  in¬ 
surance — the  amount  so  far  distributed 
is  not  large  when  compared  with  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  or  Old  Age 
Assistance.  However,  as  time  passes,  this 
division  is  due  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  five  major  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  act.  .  n 

The  five  minor  divisions,  or  “services, 
are  handled  through  established  State 
agencies.  Three  of  them,  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Services,  Services  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children  and  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ices,  are  handled  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  no 
method  of  utilizing  the  funds  available 
in  counties  without  health  units.  When 
the  Social  Security  program  started,  47 
counties  had  Health  Departments  and 
received  the  benefits  from  the  begin¬ 
ning;  34  have  organized  health  work 
since’  then.  Nineteen  counties  still  have 
no  Health  Departments  and  still  do  not 

participate.  ,.  .  . 

The  Child  Welfare  Services  division 
is  handled  by  the  State  Board  of  Cliaii- 
ties  and  Public  Welfare.  All  of  the 
counties  have  Welfare  Departments  and 
participate  in  the  funds,  which  are  sup¬ 
plied  almost  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  funds  in  this  division, 
as  in  that  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Services,  are  intended  primarily  foi 
rural  and  distressed  areas. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Vocational  Education 


THE  LABOR  SUPPLY 


R.  MAYNE  ALBRIGHT 

To  furnish  the  vast  number  of  work¬ 
ers  for  defense  industries  in  the  State 
and  Nation,  the  Employment  Service 
Division  has  had  to  keep  an  accurate 
check  on  all  persons  available  for  work, 
especially  those  qualified  in  certain  oc¬ 
cupations  vital  to  the  defense  program. 

In  April,  1940,  before  the  require¬ 
ments  of  labor  for  defense  were  antici¬ 
pated,  a  complete  inventory  of  appli¬ 
cants  actively  registered  for  work  in 
employment  offices  was  taken.  The  find¬ 
ings  later  became  a  basis  upon  which 
emergency  industrial  expansion  was 
planned.  As  a  brief  review  of  North 
Carolina  inventory  results,  a  total  of 
81,721  applicants  were  registered,  54.712 
men  and  27,009  women;  51,076  white 
and  30,645  Negroes,  The  occupational 
status  of  these  registrants  was  as 


follows: 

Professional  and  Kindred  Workers  1,620 

Salespersons  .  3,495 

Clerical  Workers  .  8.025 

Service  Workers  ...  10.753 

Craftsmer,  skilled  .  16,853 

Production  Workers  . 23,084 

Physical  Labor  Workers  19,171 

Unassigned  Persons  3,720 


There  were  688  applicants  between  16 
and  17  years  of  age,  and  1,246  over  the 
age  of  65,  with  the  majority  falling  in 
the  21-45-age  bracket.  Of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  seeking  jobs,  69,362  were  in  the 
“less  than  high  school  education’’  group: 
8,135  had  completed  high  school,  and 
4,224  had  received  high  school  plus  sup¬ 
plementary  training. 

With  the  advent  of  fall  months  and 
accelerated  activity  because  of  national 
defense,  the  Employment  Service  found 
need  of  information  that  would  supple¬ 
ment  the  April  inventory  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  figures  on  registrations, 
placements,  and  canceled  openings.  The 
46  employment  offices  now  submit  re 
ports  on  changes  in  employer  needs; 
special  reports  to  show  the  numbers  of 
job  seekers  available  in  certain  skilled 
occupations  and  the  number  registered 
who  need  further  training;  and  a  labor 
market  report  indicating  specific  labor 
trends,  including  labor  overages  and 
shortages. 

Whereas  81,721  persons  sought  work 
in  April,  the  totals  had  increased  to 
112,094  by  the  end  of  January,  1941. 
Coincident  with  the  rise  in  the  number 
looking  for  jobs  has  been  the  number 
of  persons  for  whom  jobs  have  been 
found— 13,886  in  December  and  19,408  in 
January.  Approximately  50,000  workers 
were  placed  in  defense  industries  within 
the  past  six  months,  and  the  high  num¬ 
ber  of  referrals  continues  unabated. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  labor  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  adequate  for  the  filling  of 
mass  orders  as  well  as  the  usual  em¬ 
ployer  orders.  It  is  true,  however,  that 

division  of  the  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government,  for  several  years, 
but  this  division  was  greatly  enlarged 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

These  five  services  are  very  valuable 
and  have  brought  additional  needed 
funds  to  the  State. 


THE 

Veterans’  Service 
Division 

-  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  - 


January,  1941 


Letters  W  ritten  . 

Folders  Reviewed 

Examinations  . 

Hospitalization 
Personal  Interviews 
Appearances  Before  Board 
New  Cases  Handled 
Old  Cases  Handled 
Total  Cases  Handled 
Compensations 
Increased  Compensation 
Back  Compensation 


395 

205 

28 

25 

103 

165 

65 

382 

447 

24 

.$1,018.70 
.  3,766.06 


nearly  every  labor  market  area  of  the 
State  reports  a  continued  decline  in 
available  skilled  workers,  particularly 
construction  workers;  that  a  shortage  of 
farm  workers  this  spring  is  a  possibility, 
and  that  the  normal  spring  advance  in 
textiles  may  witness  a  shortage  of  avail¬ 
able  workers  in  that  industry.  Employ¬ 
ment  offices,  equipped  with  up-to-the- 
minute  data  on  labor  trends,  are  making 
an  effort  to  see  that  labor  stringencies 
are  averted.  They  are  using  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  build  up  reserve  lists 
against  the  heavy  demands  for  workers 
which  are  now  being  made  and  those 
anticipated  in  the  months  ahead. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

Number  of  Establishments  Inspected  241 

Number  of  Conferences  .... 

Number  of  Employes  in  Establishments 

Inspected  .  ,, 

Total  Number  of  Violations  Reported 
The  violations  were  as  follows : 

Hour  Law 
Time  Records 


45 

15,937 

553 


Child  Labor 
Sanitation 

Drinking  Water  Facilities 
Safety  Code  Violations 
Miscellaneous 


17 

23 

73 

97 

3 

27 

201 

112 


Nummary  of  Report  of  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Commission 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

■r.  The  minority  report  says:  ‘  Farm 
ncome  always  will  rise  when  city  pay 
■oHs  rise — go  down  when  city  pay  rolls 
r0  down— the  workers  in  the  very  low 
ncome  groups,  statistics  show,  spend  a  - 
nost  half  their  income  for  food  and 
slothing.  These  people  start  buying  milk, 
mtter  eggs,  vegetables,  meats,  etc.,  as 
loon  ks  they  get  a  little  more  money. 
Mere  selfishness,  if  nothing  more,  ,sa  j- 
Benry  Wallace  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ure  'urges  that  farmers  should  support 
measures  for  the  protection  of  labor  and 
:ooperate  with  labor  in  social  steps  to 
he  advantage  of  both.’  ’’ 

The  minority  group  recommends  that 
i  State  Wage  and  Hour  Law  be  enacted 

^i^Cover  all  employes,  including  those 
miployed  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
except  those  in  agriculture,  those  in  do¬ 
mestic  employment  in  a  private  home, 
and  those  receiving  a  guaranteed 
monthly  salary  of  $150  or  more. 

2  Set  a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents 
in"  hour  for  all  employes  covered. 

3  Time  and  one-half  must  be  paid 
after  nine  hours  in  any  one  day  or 
forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week,  for 
women;  after  ten  hours  in  any  one  day 
or  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  for  men. 

4  The  Wage  and  Hour  Board  has  the 
power  to  relax  these  standards  when 

(Continued  on  Page  4 ) 
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January  Building  Permits 

— - - -  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - - 


Building  construction  reports  from 
the  21  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina, 
with  a  population  of  10,000  and  over, 
show  an  increase  of  48.1  per  cent  in 
number  of  buildings  and  55  per  cent  in 
estimated  cost  of  construction  over 
January,  1940.  The  reports  also  show 
an  increase  of  5.1  per  cent  in  number 
of  buildings  over  December,  1940,  and 
34.3  per  cent  in  estimated  cost. 

Building  permits  were  issued  during 
the  month  for  a  total  of  492  buildings, 
which  were  estimated  to  cost  $1,772,584. 
There  was  an  increase  in  number  of 
residential  buildings  but  a  decrease  in 
cost  as  compared  with  January,  1940. 
Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  also 
showed  an  increase  in  number  but  a 
decrease  in  cost,  while  non-residential 
building  increased  in  both  number  of 
buildings  and  cost.  In  comparison  with 
December,  1940,  residential  buildings  in¬ 
creased  in  number  but  decreased  in  cost. 
However,  non-residential  building  and 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs  showed 
an  increase  in  both  number  and  cost 
over  December,  1940. 

Charlotte  led  all  cities  of  over  10,000 
population  with  an  estimated  cost  of 
$761,832  for  all  construction.  Fayette¬ 
ville  was  second  with  a  total  cost  of 
$168,950.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 


Fayetteville  showed  an  approximately 
five-fold  increase  in  cost  of  residential 
and  non-residential  construction  over 
January,  1940.  However,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  cost  of  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs.  Total  cost  of  all  Fayette¬ 
ville  construction  in  January,  1940,  was 
$54,965  or  $113,985  less  than  the  amount 
expended  in  January,  1941. 

Twenty-nine  Towns  Report 
Construction 

Graham  led  North  Carolina  towns  of 
less  than  10,000  population  in  building 
construction  with  an  estimated  cost  of 
$52,400.  Roanoke  Rapids  came  second 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  construction 
of  $37,400. 

Total  cost  of  construction  for  the  29 
towns  reporting  was  $274,970.  Of  this 
amount  $121,720  was  spent  in  residential 
building,  $90,175  in  non-residential  build¬ 
ing,  and  $63,075  for  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs. 

The  towns  reporting  were  Aslieboro, 
Bessemer  City,  Burlington,  Graham, 
Edenton,  Forest  City,  Greenville,  Ham¬ 
let,  Henderson,  Hickory,  Kings  Mountain, 
Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lincolnton,  Lumber- 
ton,  Monroe,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City, 
Morganton,  Mount  Airy,  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids,  San 


ford.  Southern  Pines,  Spencer,  Spindale, 
Washington,  and  Williamston. 


TYPE  OF  JANUARY  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
REPORTING 

Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  Were  Issued 

Residential  Buildings :  No.  Cost 

1- family  dwellings  .  177  $443,245 

2- family  dwellings  .  33  136,445. 

1-  and  2-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith .  1  1,200 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings  . 9  89,800' 

Total  New  Residential 

Buildings  .  220  $670,690' 

Non-Residentiai  Buildings  : 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places  .  1  $  60,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

and  other  workshops  .  6  23,675. 

Garages,  public  .  1  9,500 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  .  22  7,600 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .  .  5  48,000 

Institutions  .  1  10,600 

Office  buildings,  including 

banks  .  4  331,125 

Public  buildings  (city,  county, 

state)  .  2  108,313: 

Public  works  and  utilities  .  1  110,000 

Schools  .  1  9,500 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

etc . 7  915. 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings  .  15  195,650' 

All  other  Non-Residential  .  4  5,350 

Total  New  Non-Residential 

Buildings  .  70  $919,928 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

On  residential  buildings : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  116  $  34,637 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  15  46,445 

On  non-residential  buildings  ....  71  100.884 

Total  Additions,  Alterations, 

and  Repairs  .  202  $181,966. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JANUARY,  1940,  AND  JANUARY,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  op  Construction 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Percentage 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Percentage 

1940 

1941 

Change 

1940 

1941 

Change 

Total . 

332 

492 

+  48.1 

$1,143,001 

$1,772,584 

+  55.0 

Residential  buildings . 

126 

220 

+74.6 

$  730,390 

$  670,690 

—  8.1 

Non-residential  buildings . 

47 

70 

+  48.9 

132,386 

919.928 

+594.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

169 

202 

+27.0 

280,226 

181,966 

-  35.0 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  DECEMBER,  1940,  AND  JANUARY,  1941 


Kind  op  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Dec. 

1940 

Jan. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Dec. 

1940 

Jan. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

468 

492 

+  5.1 

$1,319,474 

$1,772,584 

+  34.3 

Residential  buildings . 

216 

220 

+  1.8 

$  732,916 

$  670,690 

—  8.4 

Non-residential  buildings . 

68 

70 

+  2.9 

481,092 

919,928 

+  91.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

184 

202 

+  9.7 

106,466 

181,966 

+  72.5 

Summary  of  Report  of  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Commission 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

warranted  by  special  problems  of  in¬ 
dustry  or  locality.  The  board  can  also 
set  special  rates  for  learners,  appren¬ 
tices  and  handicapped  workers. 

5.  The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  should  administer  this  law. 


SUMMARY  OF  JANUARY,  1941,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  January,  1940,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Non-Residential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  op 
All  Construction. 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

Jan. 

1940 

Jan. 

1941 

Jan. 

1940 

Jan. 

1941 

Jan. 

1940 

Jan. 

1941 

Jan. 

1940 

Jan. 

1941 

Jan. 

1940 

Jan. 

1941 

TotaL . 

210 

$579,690 

$730,390 

$670,690 

150 

303 

$132,386 

$919,928 

$280,225 

$181,966 

$1,143,001 

$1,772,584 

Asheville  .  . 

2 

$  9,500 

$  2,500 

$  9,500 

1 

2 

$  21,150 

$  10.400 

$  9,855 

$  9,283 

$  33,505 

$  29,183 

Charlotte . 

37 

129,625 

509,340 

142,525 

39 

54 

3,345 

568,790 

16,920 

60,517 

529,605 

761,832. 

Concord . 

5 

13,650 

3,500 

13,650 

1 

5 

3,050 

3,500 

16,700 

Durham . 

21 

78,070 

36,050 

81,670 

18 

26 

975 

34,100 

4,200 

8,615 

40,226 

124,385. 

Elizabeth  City 

3 

9.700 

6,900 

9.700 

2 

3 

25 

200 

1,500 

2,300 

7,426 

12,200 

Fayetteville . 

31 

64,600 

12,700 

64.600 

9 

31 

19,750 

93,650 

22,515 

10,700 

64,965 

168,950 

Gastonia . 

13 

9.300 

3,500 

9,300 

2 

13 

26,500 

1,400 

3.500 

37,200 

Goldsboro . 

13 

11,450 

6,000 

11,450 

2 

13 

5,200 

2  500 

13,700 

11  450 

Greensboro. ... 

16 

50,100 

21,650 

55,100 

14 

21 

75 

3.770 

75,838 

23,396 

97,613 

82,266 

High  Point . 

6 

16,050 

3,950 

30,250 

2 

22 

17,266 

36,435 

19,229 

15,639 

40,445 

82,224 

Kinston . 

6 

15,100 

14,500 

15,100 

9 

6 

14,500 

16,100 

New  Bern... 

500 

1 

4  500 

5  000 

Raleigh . 

11 

21,050 

32.000 

21,050 

9 

11 

50 

31,863 

8,750 

15,700 

40,800 

68,613 

Rocky  Mount.  . 

13 

32,050 

7,450 

32,050 

4 

14 

4,025 

150 

6.735 

11,675 

17,210 

43,875 

Salisbury . 

4 

12,900 

11.600 

26,900 

3 

12 

75 

7,750 

6,200 

226 

17,876 

34,875 

Shelby . 

16.800 

40,000 

5 

16 

8,480 

105,175 

350 

15,000 

25,630 

160,175 

Statesville . 

1 

900 

6,000 

900 

3 

1 

6  000 

900 

Thomasville . 

1 

800 

2,100 

800 

2 

1 

100 

2,100 

900 

Wilmington . 

2  150 

33,532 

'SR 

Wilson . . 

4 

8,600 

9,150 

8  600 

7 

4 

Winston-Salem . 

23 

96,345 

2<b200 

97I545 

17 

48 

”’820 

1,145 

73,051 

12.416 

100,071 

111,106 

*  One-family,  two-family  dwellings ;  totals  included  in  New  Residential  Buildings. 
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THREE  NORTH  CAROLINIANS 
ON  WAGE-HOUR  TEXTILE 
COMMITTEE 


Three  North  Carolinians  are  on  the 
new  industry  committee  to  investigate 
the  economy  of  the  textile  industry  (cot¬ 
ton,  rayon,  silk  and  certain  textiles 
other  than  wool)  and  to  recommend  a 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates,  appointed 
by  General  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

The  North  Carolinians  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  are:  Dr.  Harry  D.  Wolfe,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Economics,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  a  disinterested  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  public;  Charles  A.  Can¬ 
non,  president  of  the  Cannon  Mills, 
Kannapolis,  North  Carolina,  representa¬ 
tive  of  employers;  and  Roy  Lawrence, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  textile  union  workers  union 
of  America,  who  represents  employees. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  21 
members  equally  divided  among  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  public,  employers,  and 
employees.  Other  representatives  from 
the  southern  states  are  Sam  H.  Swint, 
president  and  treasurer  of  Graniteville 
Company,  Graniteville,  South  Carolina; 
Barry  Bingham,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
publisher;  Arthur  Raper  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Greensboro, 
Georgia;  and  Colonel  Ike  Ashburn  of 
Texas  A.  &  M.,  Collegeville,  Texas,  all 
representatives  of  the  public;  Donald 
Comer,  chairman  of  Avondale  Mills, 
Sylacauga,  Alabama;  W.  Harrison 
Hightower,  president  of  Aldora  Mills, 
Thomaston,  Georgia,  are  southern  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  employers.  Horace 
White  is  the  employees’  representative 
from  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America. 

The  textile  industry  is  now  operating 
under  a  minimum  wage  of  32%  cents 
an  hour  under  the  Administrator’s  tex¬ 
tile  wage  order  recommended  by  the 
first  textile  committee.  This  order 
brought  hourly  wage  increases  to  ap¬ 
proximately  175,000  employees  on  Oc¬ 
tober  2  4,  19  39.  The  industry,  as  de¬ 
fined,  employs  about  650,000  workers. 
The  committee  is  empowered  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  minimum  wage  up  to  40  cents 
an  hour. 

A  petition  filed  by  a  group  of  mills 
located  principally  in  the  deep  south 
to  have  the  textile  wage  order  set  aside 
was  recently  denied  by  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  upheld  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  act  and  the  procedure 
under  which  the  wage  order  was  issued. 

Honorable  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor,  points  out  that  the 
North  Carolinians  appointed  to  the 
committee  by  the  Administrator  are 
outstanding  in  North  Carolina  for  their 
progressiveness  in  labor  legislation,  tex- 


NEW  TYPES  OF  INDUSTRY 
ESTABLISHED 


North  Carolina’s  natural  resources 
have  recently  brought  into  the  State 
two  new  types  of  industries.  The  sand 
has  caused  this  State  to  be  selected  for 
the  manufacturing  of  silos  and  the 
mountain  growth  has  brought  us  the 
pipe-blocking  industry. 

Silos  will  be  made  in  North  Carolina 
for  the  first  time  around  the  first  of 
May.  The  Marietta  Concrete  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  has  taken  over 
the  Concrete  Pipe  Company  plant  at 
Lilesville,  and  is  making  preparations 
for  immediate  operations.  C.  H.  Hause, 
formerly  general  sales  manager  of  the 
company,  will  be  manager  of  the  south¬ 
ern  division  of  the  company  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Lilesville  plant. 

Under  plans  made  by  the  company, 
the  operation  will  give  employment  to 
a  total  of  approximately  50  persons  and 
will  represent  an  investment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $50,000.  It  will  be  the  fiftieth 
manufacturing  unit  of  the  company  and 
will  serve  North  and  South  Carolina, 
parts  of  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Tennes¬ 
see.  The  silos  will  be  manufactured  in 
sections  at  the  Lilesville  plant  and  will 
be  assembled  at  the  site  of  erection. 

The  North  Carolina  site  was  selected, 
according  to  Mr.  Hause,  largely  because 
of  the  high  quality  of  the  sand,  which 
is  considered  “as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  that  found  in  any  part  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose.”  Another  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  locating  in  this  State 
is  the  steady  growth  of  the  livestock 
and  dairying  industries  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  as  well  as  the  general  progress  of 
the  State. 

The  manufacturing  of  pipe  blocks  is 
still  in  a  more  or  less  experimental 
stage,  but  two  establishments,  one  at 
Hendersonville  and  one  at  Boone,  are 
employing  approximately  40  people 
each.  The  pipe  blocks  are  made  from 
the  Kalmia  root  or  the  Mountain  Laurel. 
They  are  made  in  the  rough  and  shipped 
to  the  pipe  manufacturing  plants  for 
finishing.  Practically  all  pipe  blocks 
were  formerly  made  from  the  brier  root 
that  was  imported  from  Europe,  but 
when  the  supply  was  completely  cut  off 
the  Kalmia  Root  or  the  Mountain  Laurel 
proved  a  fine  substitute.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  roots  make  excellent  pipe 
blocks. 


tile  manufacturing,  and  labor  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  industry 
committee  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  April  14.  Any  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  administrative  public  hearing 
at  which  any  interested  person  may 
appear. 


LABOR  NEWS 


Declaring  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  State  are  served  by 
the  prevention  or  prompt  settlement  of 
labor  disputes;  that  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  and  other  forms  of  industrial 
strife,  regardless  of  where  the  merits 
of  the  controversy  lie,  are  forces  pro¬ 
ductive  ultimately  of  economic  waste; 
that  the  interest  and  rights  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  people  of  the  State, 
while  not  direct  parties  thereto,  should 
always  be  considered,  respected  and  pro¬ 
tected;  and  that  the  conciliation  and 
voluntary  mediation  of  such  disputes 
under  the  guidance  or  supervision  of  a 
governmental  agency  will  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  permanent  industrial  peace  and 
the  health,  welfare,  comfort  and  safety 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  the  General 
Assembly  of  19  41  placed  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  a  Conciliation  Service. 


The  Rockfish  Mills,  Inc.,  Hope  Mills, 
N.  C.,  have  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections  proposed  plans  for  new  set¬ 
ups  in  both  Cumberland  and  Number  4 
Mills.  The  new  rooms  and  fixtures  will 
be  a  great  improvement  over  existing 
conditions.  This  mill  is  making  an  ex¬ 
cellent  record  in  improving  sanitation. 


Approximately  4,200  employees  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Seaboard  Air 
Line  and  Southern  Railway  systems  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  received  pay 
increases  totaling  approximately  $600,- 
00  0  annually  when  the  minimum  wage 
order  for  rail  workers  became  effective 
recently.  This  $600,000  in  wage  in¬ 
creases  will  go  to  the  lowest  paid  work¬ 
ers  in  the  industry,  and  will  be  re¬ 
flected  at  about  100  per  cent  in  the 
local  business. 


In  193  5  employment  in  the  aircraft 
industry  averaged  below  50,000;  in 
1939  it  was  considerably  less  than  100,- 
000.  On  the  basis  of  the  total  amount 
of  orders  placed  with  the  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
455,000  workers  will  have  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  August,  1941,  if  the  delivery 
of  the  planes  is  to  be  made  as  con¬ 
tracted. 


As  of  December  31,  1940,  the  ship 
construction  program  called  for  expen¬ 
ditures  totaling  close  to  $5,000,000,000. 
Its  completion  will  require  a  tremen¬ 
dous  expansion  in  the  labor  force  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  In  November, 
1940,  approximately  126,900  workers 
were  employed  exclusively  on  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  government  vessels  in  pri¬ 
vate  and  government  shipyards.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  that  the  peak  employment  will 
be  reached  in  November,  19  42,  when  a 
total  of  more  than  388,000  shipyard 
workers  will  be  employed  on  the  con- 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage 
of  the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly 
desired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 
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The  1941  General  Assembly,  which 
recently  adjourned,  after  the  shortest 
session  in  more  than  a  decade,  has 
established  a  record  of  enacting  some 
of  the  greatest  and  most  effective  leg¬ 
islation  ever  placed  in  the  statutes  of 
North  Carolina.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  laws  passed  relating  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  agriculture.  Probably  no 
session  in  the  history  of  the  State  has 
done  as  much  for  these  two  vital  activi¬ 
ties  and  interests  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  We  commend  the  legislators, 
representatives  of  the  people,  for  no¬ 
table  and  far-reaching  advances  in  these 
and  other  fields  of  endeavor.  Their 
niche  in  history  is  secure. 

Without  taking  a  critical  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  General  Assembly  and  recog¬ 
nizing  fully  that  it  is  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
administer  the  laws  which  the  General 
Assembly  enacts,  we  do  feel  that  more 
consideration  might  have  been  given 
to  the  working  people  of  the  State — 
those  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

Labor  legislation  now  is  just  as  it 
was  two  years  ago.  No  changes  were 
made  in  the  law  as  enacted  in  1939. 
While  no  backward  steps  were  taken, 
as  was  proposed  in  some  of  the  bills 
introduced,  no  progress  was  made  iu 
bringing  the  State’s  labor  laws  up  to  a 
point  for  favorable  comparison  with 
those  of  the  more  progressive  states, 
or  in  keeping  with  the  progressive 
views  now  held  in  the  nation. 

Citizens  interested  in  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  were  not  surprised,  nor  were  they 
greatly  disappointed,  that  the  1939  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  did  not  enact  legislation 
applying  to  intrastate  activities  the 
same  regulations  which  the  so-called 
“Wage  and  Hour”  laws  extend  to  inter¬ 
state  operations.  These  new  national 
laws  had  just  been  enacted  and  were 
being  attacked  as  unconstitutional.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  not,  at  that  time,  held  them  con¬ 
stitutional.  When  the  1941  session 
met,  however,  all  doubts  had  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  the  law  of  the  land. 

Governor  Hoey’s  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Committee,  authorized  by  the  1939 
session,  did  not  fully  agree  on  its  rec¬ 
ommendations.  A  minority  report 
made  recommendations  which  would 
place  North  Carolina  intrastate  opera¬ 
tions  under  wage  and  hour  regulations 
somewhat  similar  to  Federal  regula¬ 
tions  of  interstate  activities.  While  it 
seemed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  such 
labor  enactments  for  this  State,  since 
the  Federal  laws  had  been  operative 
for  more  than  two  years,  few  laboi 
leaders  felt  that  the  proposals  would 
become  the  law. 

There  was  hope,  however,  that  the 
majority  report,  which  recommended 
continuation  of  the  present  labor  laws, 
but  removed  from  them  many  exemp¬ 
tions  and  exceptions  which  in  large 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and 
Non-Manufacturing  Industries 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY,  1941 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

Feb.,  1041 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Feb.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Feb.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Feb.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Am’t  Cts. 

Feb.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

686 

193,633 

+  -3 

$3,174,122 

+  1.6 

$16.40 

+  1.2 

37.4 

+  1.0 

43.8 

* 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta . 

14 

1,006 

+  1.3 

$  14,066 

+  5.5 

$13.98 

+  4.1 

41.9 

+  1.6 

33.3 

—2.0 

Cotton  Goods . 

264 

108,6.36 

4*  -9 

1,648,211 

+  1.7 

15.17 

~r 

37.4 

+  .8 

40.6 

+  -2 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

22 

5,057 

+2.1 

79.843 

+  4.4 

15.78 

+2.2 

37.2 

+2.4 

42.5 

* 

Fertilizer . 

37 

1,469 

—7.2 

17,485 

* 

11.90 

+7.7 

34.7 

+  5.4 

34.2 

+2.3 

41 

10,204 

15,093 

* 

170,039 

+  1.8 
+  -B 

16.66 

+  1.7 
+  1.3 

41.5 

+  -7 
+  2.2 

39.4 

+  -2 
—1.0 

Hosiery — Full  Fashioned . 

46 

+  1.7 

309,415 

20.50 

35.8 

67.1 

Hosiery — Seamless . 

42 

8,768 

—  .3 

130,022 

+  4.1 

14.84 

+  4.5 

34.1 

+  2.4 

42.2 

+  1.4 

Knit  Goods — Flat . 

8 

4,172 

+  2.2 

66,977 

+2.8 

16.06 

4-  *6 

38.1 

+2.1 

42.0 

—1.4 

Lumber — (including  planing 

Mills) . 

36 

4,842 

+  .2 

67,464 

+  1.9 

13.93 

+  1.7 

36.7 

—4.4 

37.8 

+  6.1 

Printing  and  Publishing . 

24 

592 

—6.3 

16.167 

—6.6 

27.30 

+  -5 

36.3 

—  .8 

75.1 

+  1.4 

Rayon . 

19 

6,312 

—  .4 

100,923 

+  1.4 

15.98 

+  1.8 

37.7 

+  2.1 

42.4 

* 

Tobacco  Products  (Snuff, 
Cigarettes  and  Chewing 

Tobacco) . 

8 

10,240 

—  .5 

227,337 

+  2.0 

22.20 

+2.5 

35.4 

+  2.6 

62.6 

* 

Other  Industries . 

126 

17,162 

+  .1 

326,174 

+  1.0 

18.84 

+  -9 

39.7 

+2.0 

48.9 

+  -6 

Non-Manufacturing  Total 

742 

12,440 

+  1.7 

190,147 

+  1.6 

15.28 

-  .1 

39.1 

-  .7 

37.2 

+  -2 

Retail  Trade . 

442 

6,289 

+3.1 

79,531 

+  -8 

12.64 

—2.1 

35.9 

—2.1 

34.0 

+  .2 

Wholesale  Trade . 

Laundries, Dyeing  and 

142 

1,776 

+  -5 

50,308 

+2.9 

28.32 

+2.3 

42.3 

+  -4 

68.8 

+  .7 

Cleaning . 

24 

1,040 

—  .1 

12,621 

* 

12.13 

46.7 

+  1.7 

26.4 

* 

Public  Utilities . 

42 

462 

—  .4 

8,464 

+4.5 

18.32 

+  4.9 

40.2 

37.1 

+3.3 

Hotels . 

21 

1.174 

+  1.1 

11,307 

+  -8 

9.63 

—  .2 

50.8 

+  .1 

19.6 

+3.7 

Insurance  and  Brokerage . 

26 

294 

+2.0 

9,877 

+2.1 

33.59 

* 

No  hours  reported 

Other  Industries . 

45 

1,405 

—  .4 

18,039 

+  -6 

12.83 

+  1.0 

38.3 

+  2.1 

33.3 

—1.1 

*  No  change. 


measure  nullified  the  law’s  intent, 
would  be  enacted  at  the  1941  session. 
Encouragement  was  given  to  this  hope 
when  Governor  Broughton,  in  a  speech 
in  New  Bern,  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  adoption  of  laws  embodying  the  pro¬ 
posals  in  this  majority  report. 

These  proposals,  however,  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  and  our  laws  remain  the 
same.  Even  the  act  to  provide  for 
conciliation  of  any  labor  disputes  that 
might  arise  in  the  State  is  ineffective, 
because  no  appropriation  was  made  to 
put  it  into  operation. 

Apathy,  lack  of  realization  of  the  im -/ 
portance  of  this  legislation  to  the  work¬ 
ing  people  of  the  State,  was  doubtless 
responsible  for  the  failure.  Even  op¬ 
position,  which  might  have  brought  out 
the  value  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
was  not  sufficient  to  provoke  a  fight. 
Traditionally,  North  Carolinians  are 
slow  to  take  important  steps,  but  her 
industrial  development  is  now  reaching 
a  stage  when  effective  labor  legislation 
is  becoming  necessary. 

We  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
industrial  leaders,  the  working  people 
and  the  public  generally,  will  join  us 
in  establishing  and  keeping  the  best 
relationships  possible,  and  that  by  the 
time  the  General  Assembly  convenes 
again  we  all  will  realize  the  value  and 
desirability  of  suitable  legislation  for 
the  workers  of  the  State. 


LABOR  NEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

struction  of  government  vessels  alone 
if  the  present  schedule  of  ship  construc¬ 


tion  is  carried  out.  If  this  expansion 
in  labor  force  were  made  in  equal 
monthly  increments,  11,000  new  work¬ 
ers  would  have  to  be  recruited  each 
month  during  the  24-month  period  be¬ 
tween  November,  1940,  and  November, 
1942. 


Food  cost  in  January,  19  41,  exceeded 
that  of  January,  1940,  by  3  per  cent 
in  the  United  States.  In  retail  trade 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  food  in¬ 
creased  .5  per  cent  in  January  over 
December;  3.2  per  cent  January,  1941, 
over  January,  1940,  and  4.6  per  cent 
over  January,  1939. 


North  Carolina  has  not  gotten  de¬ 
fense  plant  funds.  It  is  one  of  the 
eight  states  in  the  South  that  has  not 
received  any  of  the  billions  being  spent 
for  new  or  expanded  essential  national 
defense  plant  facilities.  Although  ap¬ 
proximately  100  plants  are  either  being 
built  or  expanded,  none  of  these  are 
located  in  North  Carolina.  However, 
North  Carolina  has  received  contracts 
for  costly  construction  at  Fort  Bragg 
and  Camp  Davis  and  soon  the  new  $40,- 
000,000  Marine  Base  and  Air  Wing  in 
Onslow  and  Pamlico  counties  will  be 
under  way. 


Raleigh  will  have  a  new  industry — 
a  cookie  and  cracker  factory  will  be 
built  on  the  Louisburg  Road  at  a  cost 
of  $30,000.  The  cost  of  equipment  will 
be  around  $70,000.  The  products  will 
be  shipped  long  distances  and  Raleigh 
was  selected  for  its  good  distribution 
facilities. 
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INSPECTIONS  UNDER  WAGE- 
HOUR  LAW 


Complaint  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  February,  1941, 
a  total  of  159  business  establishments 
throughout  North  Carolina  were  in¬ 
spected  by  inspectors  of  the  department 
for  compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

These  inspections  were  made  under 
the  joint  State-Federal  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  United  States  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  and  Children’s 
Bureau. 

Of  the  establishments  inspected,  8S 
were  made  pursuant  to  complaints 
which  had  been  filed  against  the  con¬ 
cerns  alleging  that  they  were  operating 
in  violation  of  the  law;  62  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  were  found  to  be  operating  in 
violation,  35  of  which  were  due  back 
wages  to  their  employees. 

Routine  Inspections 

A  total  of  71  inspections  were  made 
of  concerns  against  whom  no  complaints 
had  been  filed.  Of  these  71  concerns 
45  were  found  to  be  operating  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  18  owed  back  wages 
to  their  employes. 

Restitution 

During  the  month  a  total  of  $50,- 
454.60  was  reported  as  having  been 
paid  to  1,774  workers  throughout  the 
State.  These  back  wages  were  paid 
for  violations  of  the  minimum  wage 
requirements  and  the  overtime  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Act.  Of  the  amount  paid, 
$17,650.60  to  350  employes  was  effected 
through  court  action  instituted  against 
eight  concerns.  In  addition  to  the 
above  amount  of  restitution  which  was 
reported  as  paid  during  the  month  of 
February,  69  employers  contacted  the 
Department  relative  to  the  back  wages 
due  their  employes  and  agreed  to  pay 
a  total  of  $41,343.03  to  1,860  employes. 
These  restitutions  which  were  agreed 
upon  will  be  paid  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

While  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
this  time  has  several  hundred  com¬ 
plaints  which  are  pending  investigation, 
concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  clean 
up  this  backlog  of  complaints  and  get 
on  a  current  basis.  In  the  regular 
course  of  cleaning  up  these  complaints 
the  department  will  continue  with  its 
policy  of  making  routine  inspections. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  violations  uncovered  by  the 
department  during  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  was  comparatively  the  same  in 
routine  cases  as  in  complaint  cases 
investigated.  This,  of  course,  reveals 
that  concerns  complained  against  are 
not  the  only  violators  in  the  State. 

Complaints  Filed  During  February 

A  total  of  126  complaints  alleging 
violation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  were  filed  during  the  month  of 
February,  1941,  against  North  Carolina 
concerns.  Of  this  number,  59  were  filed 
against  concerns  that  had  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  complained  against,  21  were 
filed  against  concerns  which  were  not 
covered  by  the  Federal  law,  and  37 
were  filed  against  concerns  previously 
complained  against,  and  two  against 
concerns  which  had  previously  been 
inspected.  In  nine  instances  it  was 
necessary  to  drop  the  complaints  be¬ 
cause  information  was  not  available 
for  determining  violation.  The  com¬ 
plaints  received  during  the  month  of 
February  were  filed  by  employees,  com¬ 
petitors,  labor  organizations,  and  other 


interested  parties.  The  complaints  were 
filed  against  all  types  of  industry  oper¬ 
ating  in  North  Carolina. 


LABOR  LAW  VIOLATION 


The  State  Department  of  Labor  has 
reported  669  violations  of  State  labor 
and  related  laws  during  February,  in¬ 
cluding  120  against  the  child  labor 
statute. 

The  offenses  were  discovered  through 
the  inspection  of  4  20  establishments 
which  employ  11,180  persons.  Twenty- 
six  conferences  were  held  and  two  com¬ 
pliance  visits  made. 

The  660  violations  were  distributed 
among  the  hours  law  (35),  time  rec¬ 
ords  (25),  child  labor  (120),  sanita¬ 
tion  (97),  seats  (5),  drinking  water 
facilities  (40),  safety  code  violations 
(220),  and  miscellaneous  (127). 

These  complaints  were  investigated 
(with  action  taken): 

A  Winston-Salem  bake  shop  was 
alleged  to  be  working  its  male  employes 
75  to  80  hours  a  week,  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  revealed  the  violations  had  oc¬ 
curred.  The  manager  promised  strict 
compliance  in  the  future. 

A  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  establish¬ 
ment  in  Hamlet  was  said  to  be  working 
girls  under  18  years  of  age  without 
employment  certificates.  Investigation 
revealed  violations  of  the  child  labor 
law  and  the  law  against  working  men 
and  women  over  55  hours  a  week. 
Prosecution  resulted. 

There  were  eight  prosecutions  in 
February.  They,  and  the  results,  were: 
The  Hamlet  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
establishment  was  prosecuted  for  work¬ 
ing  girls  under  18  without  employment 
certificates,  over  48  hours  a  week  and 
after  9  p.m.  The  defendant  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  30  days  in  the  county  jail, 
suspended  upon  payment  of  a  $10  fine 
and  costs,  totaling  $16.50. 

A  Salisbury  cash  grocery  store  was 
prosecuted  for  working  minors  under 
18  without  employment  certificates  and 
for  failing  to  keep  proper  time  records 
for  them.  The  defendant  was  convicted 
and  fined  $10  and  costs,  totaling  $22.45. 

A  chain  grocery  store  in  Salisbury 
was  prosecuted  for  working  minors  un¬ 
der  18  years  of  age  for  more  than  nine 
hours  a  day,  and  for  failing  to  keep 
proper  time  records  for  them.  The 
defendant  was  found  guilty  and  fined 
$10  and  costs,  totaling  $20.95. 

A  Salisbury  shop  was  prosecuted  for 
working  female  employes  excessive 
daily  and  weekly  hours,  for  failure  to 
keep  proper  time  records,  for  employ¬ 
ing  minors  under  18  years  of  age  with¬ 
out  employment  certificates,  for  employ¬ 
ing  minors  more  than  nine  hours  a  day 
and  after  9  p.m.,  and  for  failure  to  keep 
proper  time  records  for  minors.  The 
defendant  was  convicted  and  fined  $20 
and  costs,  totaling  $49.50. 

A  Salisbury  firm  was  prosecuted  for 
working  minors  without  employment 
certificates  and  failing  to  keep  time  rec¬ 
ords.  The  defendant  was  convicted  and 
fined  $10  and  costs,  totaling  $21.45. 

A  chain  grocery  store  in  Salisbury 
was  prosecuted  for  employing  a  16- 
year-old  minor  without  an  employment 
certificate  and  after  6  p.m.,  and  for 
failing  to  keep  proper  time  records  for 
him.  The  defendant  was  convicted  and 
fined  $10  and  costs,  totaling  $21.45. 

A  mill  in  Waco  was  prosecuted  for 
working  men  and  women  excessive 
hours  (daily  and  weekly),  for  working 
a  17-year-old  minor  without  an  em- 


T  H  E 

Veterans'  Service 
Division 

-  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  - 

February,  1941 


Letters  written  .  483 

Folders  reviewed  .  225 

Examinations  .  20 

Hospitalization  .  25 

Personal  interviews  .  175 

Appearances  before  board  .  195 

New  cases  .  105 

Old  cases  . i . .. .  450 

Total  cases  handled  .  655 

Compensations  .  17 

Increased  compensation  . $  321.00 

Back  compensation  .  9,286.80 

Total  compensation  .  9,607.80 


ployment  certificate  and  for  longer  than 
nine  hours  a  day  and  on  the  night  shift. 
The  defendant  was  found  guilty  and 
fined  $5  and  costs,  totaling  $10. 

A  Fayetteville  laundry  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  working  men  and  women 
excessive  hours.  The  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  taxed  with  $15.05  costs. 


NEW  INDUSTRIES— PLANT 
ADDITIONS 


During  the  year  1940  sixty-one  new 
manufacturing  establishments  began 
operation  in  North  Carolina  and  five 
new  non-manufacturing  industries  were 
started.  The  manufacturing  industries 


included: 

Textiles : 

Hosiery  .  17 

Cotton  Yarn  and  Cloth  .  5 

Silks  and  Rayon  . 2 

Woolens  and  Worsteds .  1 

Miscellaneous  Textiles  .  6 

Total  Textiles  .  31 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  .  3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products .  14 

Lumber  and  Woodworking  .  3 

Furniture  .  1 

Miscellaneous  Industries  .  9 

Total  .  61 


Additions  were  made  to  91  industries 
during  the  period  from  January  1  to 
December  31,  1940.  The  group  that 
enlarged  their  plants  were:  Textiles,  67; 
Chemical  and  Allied  Products,  7 ;  Food 
and  Kindred  Products,  5;  Lumber  and 
Woodworking,  2;  Furniture,  2;  Paper 
and  Allied  Products,  1;  Leather,  1; 
Machinery  and  Parts,  2;  Miscellaneous 
industries,  4. 


DEFENSE  PROGRAM 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was 
assigned,  back  in  May,  1940,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  task  of  collecting  statistical 
data  on  actual  employment  in  defense 
industries  and  estimating  as  closely  as 
possible  the  amount  and  the  different 
types  of  labor  these  industries  would 
require  to  handle  the  unprecedented 
flow  of  orders  of  all  types  of  defense 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Labor,  through 
its  Statistical  Division,  has  compiled, 
in  so  far  as  its  limited  facilities  would 
permit,  the  information  on  the  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  State. 

In  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  appropriation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $17,000,000,000  made  by 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1941,  for  construction  or  pur¬ 
chase  and  manufacture  of  supplies,  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  needed  for  de- 
(Continued  on  rage  4) 
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February  Building  Permits 


Reports  of  building  construction  in 
21  leading  cities  in  North  Carolina  with 
a  population  of  10,000  or  over  show 
an  increase  of  6.7  per  cent  in  number 
of  buildings  and  129.4  per  cent  in  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  construction  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
In  comparison  with  January,  1941, 
there  is  also  an  increase  of  34.3  per 
cent  in  number  of  buildings  and  of  58.9 
per  cent  in  estimated  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

High  Point  leads  all  the  other  cities 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  all  construc¬ 
tion  of  $1,382,275  and  in  number  of 
permits  issued.  Charlotte  is  second 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  all  construc¬ 
tion  of  $464,962. 

There  were  issued  661  permits  for 
the  month  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
all  construction  of  $2,817,351.  Of  these 
permits,  388  were  for  residential  build¬ 
ings,  78  for  non-residential  buildings, 
and  19  5  for  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs.  Of  the  total  estimated  expen¬ 
diture,  $2,076,303  was  for  residential 
buildings,  $531,34  2  for  non-residential 
buildings  and  $209,706  for  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs.. 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  — 

Hickory  Leads  Smaller  Towns  In 
Building  Construction  Cost 


In  towns  with  population  of  less  than 
10,000  reporting  building  construction 
this  month,  Hickory  takes  the  lead  with 
a  total  estimated  cost  of  all  construc¬ 
tion  of  $58,250,  and  Henderson  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  $26,100. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  all  con¬ 
struction  for  the  30  towns  reporting  is 
$336,321.  This  amount  includes  $202,- 
290  for  residential  buildings,  $64,396 
for  non-residential  buildings,  and  $69,- 
635  for  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs. 

The  towns  reporting  are:  Asheboro, 
Bessemer  City,  Burlington,  Chapel  Hill, 
Clinton,  Graham,  Edenton,  Forest  City, 
Greenville,  Henderson,  Hickory,  Kings 
Mountain,  Mount  Airy,  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Rock¬ 
ingham,  Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lincolnton, 
Lumberton,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City, 
Morganton,  Sanford,  Southern  Pines, 
Spencer,  Spindale,  Washington,  and 
Williamston. 


Type  of  February  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  Cities  Reporting 


Buildings  for 

Which  Permits 

Were  Issued 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING: 
Residential  Buildings : 

No. 

Cost 

1-family  dwellings  . 

263 

$  776,895 

2-family  dwellings  . 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

n 

28,825 

families)  dwellings  . 

114 

1,270,583 

Total  new  residential 

buildings  . 

Non-residential  Buildings: 
Amusement  and  recreation 

388 

$2,076,303 

places  . 

4 

$  82,055 

Churches  . 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  work- 

4 

186,772 

shops  . 

8 

30,560 

Garages,  public  . 

1 

.35.000 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa- 

rate  from  dwelling)  . 

27 

4,250 

Gasoline  and  service  stations.. 
Office  buildings,  including 

5 

16,700 

banks  . 

Public  buildings  (city,  county. 

3 

2,400 

State)  . 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices. 

1 

40,000 

etc . 

7 

910 

Stables  and  barns  . 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

1 

15 

buildings  . 

15 

115,260 

All  other  non-residential  . . 

2 

18,440 

Total  new  non-residential 

buildings  . 

78 

$  531,342 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . 

129 

$  41,739 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings 

8 

6,940 

Non-residential  buildings  . 

58 

157,027 

Total  additions,  alterations 

and  repairs  . 

195 

$  209,706 

DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

tense  should  provide  employment  for 


one  year  for  approximately  8,380,000 

men,  divided  as  follows: 

At  construction  sites . 2,008,000 

In  factories  of  final  fabrica¬ 
tion  . 1,944,000 

In  the  production,  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  transportation  of 
materials  and  in  adminis¬ 
tration  . 4,428,000 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  FEBRUARY,  1940,  AND  FEBRUARY,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Percentage 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Percentage 

1940 

1941 

Change 

1940 

1941 

Change 

Total . 

619 

661 

+6.7 

$1,227,957 

$2,817,351 

+  129.4 

Residential  buildings . 

263 

388 

+  47.5 

$  767,844 

$2,076,303 

+  170.4 

Non-residential  buildings . 

70 

78 

+  11.4 

167,617 

531,342 

+  216.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

286 

195 

—31.8 

292.496 

209,706 

-  28.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  JANUARY,  1941,  AND  FEBRUARY,  1941 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Jan. 

1941 

Feb. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Jan. 

1941 

Feb. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

492 

661 

+34.3 

$1,772,584 

$2,817,351 

+  58.9 

Residential  buildings . 

220 

388 

+76.3 

$  670,690 

$2,076,303 

+  209.5 

Non-residential  buildings . 

70 

78 

+  11.4 

919,928 

531,342 

42.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

202 

196 

-  3.4 

181,966 

209,706 

+  15.2 

SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY,  1941,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  of  February,  1940,  Included  for  Comparison 


New  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 

CITY 

No.  of 
Build- 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

Non-Rbsidential 

Buildings 

All  Construction 
Work 

Feb. 

1940 

Feb. 

1941 

Feb. 

1940 

Feb. 

1941 

Feb. 

1940 

Feb. 

1941 

Feb. 

1940 

Feb. 

1941 

Feb. 

1940 

Feb. 

1941 

Total . 

274 

$806,720 

$767,844 

$2,076,303 

294 

751 

$167,617 

$531,342 

$292,496 

$209,706 

$1,227,957 

$2,817,351 

Asheville . 

3 

$  12,000 

$  20,500 

$  12,000 

5 

3 

$  18,852 

$  65 

147.240 
40,650 
17,950 

$  19,869 

$  8,876 

$  59,221 

284.656 
27,600 
130,866 
1,050 

$  20,941 

464,962 
67,800 
78,025 

Charlotte . 

70 

223,966 

187,150 

223,965 

69 

71 

53,100 

44,406 

93,757 

Concord . 

9 

23,900 

22,060 

23,900 

15 

9 

5.400 

150 

3,250 

Durham . 

16 

56,975 

111,011 

65,975 

31 

20 

11,450 

8,405 

4,100 

1,060 

O 

27 

82,850 

33,086 

82,850 

5,900 

9,000 

33 

27 

5,000 

18,600 

1,750 

12,700 

5,691 

8,006 

100 

2 

5,900 

5,000 

2 

2 

23.600 

13.600 
96,073 
57,802 
12,150 

2,000 

215,373 

50,926 

10,575 

10,050 

18.700 
9,000 

160,240 

1,382,275 

24,350 

1,400 

40,850 

26,030 

34.700 
14,450 

Goldsboro . 

13 

9,000 

13,500 

5 

13 

100 

Greensboro . 

32 

125.350 

70,150 

127,350 

1,289,533 

23,050 

36 

39 

8,300 

1,485 

2,000 

3,940 

81,645 

17.623 

28,950 

11,097 

1,300 

High  Point . 

15 

32,750 

45.350 

13 

465 

10.967 

4,150 

2,000 

128,198 

7,851 

4,750 

200 

Kinston . 

7 

23,050 

6,000 

3 

7 

New  Bern . 

3 

1,400 

1,400 

3 

Raleigh . 

6 

21,000 

17,850 

20,600 

11,200 

74,360 

41,375 

21,000 

17,850 

20,600 

11,200 

17 

15 

5 

12,826 

1,700 

5,825 

4,000 

7,450 

3,860 

9,200 

3,250 

12,400 

4,330 

4,900 

Rocky  Mount . 

7 

7 

Salisbury . 

7 

9 

3 

Shelby . 

3 

5,850 

6 

Statesville . 

Thomasville . 

9,700 

3,300 

39,200 

79,223 

5 

600 

15,000 

500 

2,980 

4,000 

19,140 

500 

178,012 

700 

7,850 

6,900 

22,686 

11,000 

26,150 

Wilmington . 

11 

21,720 

20,000 

97,210 

21,720 

20,000 

109,010 

4,000 

180 

24,461 

44,860 

Wilson . 

11 

ii 

46 

Winston-Salem . . 

33 

34 

46,600 

104.889 

20,680 

311,483 

*  One-family,  two-family  dwellings ;  totals  included  in  "New  Residential  Building.” 
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Department  of  Labor  Will  Enforce  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  in  North  Carolina 


GOVERNOR  BROUGHTON  SIGNS  WAGE-HOUR  AGREEMENT 
AS  GENERAL  FLEMING  LOOKS  ON 


COMMISSIONER  FORREST 
H.  SHUFORD  and  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  on  Tuesday,  April  22nd,  offi¬ 
cially  became  the  sole  enforcement 
agency  for  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor.  in  North  Carolina. 

Since  December  1,  1939,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  inspections  for  the 
Division,  the  work  of  ana’yzing 
and  reviewing  cases  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Washington  for 
their  closing,  having  been  handled 
by  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division. 

Brigadier  General  Philip  B.  Fleming, 
Administrator  of  the  Division,  paid  the 
State  and  the  Department  the  honor 
of  personally  coming  to  Raleigh  to 
sign  the  agreement  under  which  the 
Department  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  enforcement,  and  under  which  Mr. 
Shuford  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
assumes  all  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  go  with  the  office  of  Regional 
Director,  of  which  there  are  fifteen  in 
the  United  States. 

The  signing  of  this  agreement  was 
carried  out  with  a  ceremony  fitting  to 
the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Gen¬ 
eral  Fleming  was  accompanied  to  Ra¬ 
leigh  by  Mr.  James  F.  King,  a  native 
Carolinian,  who  is  assistant  to  Admin¬ 
istrator  Fleming.  The  signing,  which 
took  place  in  the  Governor’s  office,  was 
witnessed  by  newspaper  reporters  and 
photographers,  and  State  officials,  and 
was  broadcast  over  radio  station 
WPTF. 

In  signing  the  agreement,  General 
Fleming  made  a  brief  statement  in 
which  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  work  and  the  honor  which  the 
Division  is  paying  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  which  was  the  first 
State  to  be  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
Wage  and  Hour  inspection,  and  which 
is  the  first,  to  be  charged  with  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  enforcement  pro¬ 
gram.  “You  have  a  fine  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  a  fine  State  Department  of 
Labor,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
do  a  good  job,”  General  Fleming  saul. 

Both  Governor  Broughton  and  Mr. 
Shuford  thanked  General  Fleming  for 


the  confidence  which  he  had  expressed 
in  the  work  as  done  by  the  Department 
of  Labor;  and  Mr.  Shuford  assured 
him  for  his  entire  enforcement  person¬ 
nel  that  every  effort  would  be  exerted 
to  do  a  good  job  in  the  State. 

The  Regional  Office  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  which  is  located  in  the 
Raleigh  Building  here,  is  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  as  of  May  1st.  Some  of  its  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  assigned  to  the  South 
Carolina  office,  some  will  be  assigned 
to  work  in  the  State  Department  of 
Labor,  and  others  will  be  transferred 
to  other  regions.  It  is  understood  that 
D.  Lacy  McBryde  and  his  associate 
attorneys,  W.  E.  Butler  and  William 
S.  Tyson,  will  maintain  offices  with  the 
State  Department  of  Labor.  Mrs. 
Pauline  W.  Horton  will  return  in  her 
former  capacity  as  technical  adviser. 

It  is  understood  that  sufficient  funds 
have  been  made  available  to  assure 
an  inspection  force,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  which  will  be  able  to  do 
a  good  job.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  make  joint  inspections. 
That  is,  when  they  go  into  a  plant,  their 
inspection  will  be  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  compliance  with  both  the  State 


law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  In  the  future, 
instead  of  turning  over  reports  of  in¬ 
spectors  to  the  regional  office,  person¬ 
nel  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
will  review  and  analyze  the  cases  and 
forward  them  to  Washington  with  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  their  final  disposi¬ 
tion. 

While  General  Fleming  and  Mr.  King 
were  in  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Shuford 
served  as  their  official  host  and  guide. 
They  were  guest  of  Governor  Broughton 
at  a  luncheon  after  a  morning  trip  to 
Fort  Bragg,  where  General  Fleming 
renewed  his  friendship  with  Genei  ai 
Jacob  L.  Devers,  Commander  of  the 
largest  artillery  camp  in  the  world 
During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Shuford 
escorted  his  guest  to  Durham  where 
General  Fleming  had  his  first  view 
of  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  A  trip 
was  made  through  the  campus  of  Duke 
University,  after  which  General  Flem¬ 
ing  was  the  guest  of  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Graham,  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Carolina  Inn  in  Chapel  Hill.  General 
Fleming  left  that  night  for  New  York 
City,  where  he  was  scheduled  for  an 
address  on  the  following  day. 
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Dne  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage 
of  the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current,  information  each  month  is  earnestly 
desired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 
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OUR  SHARE 


North  Carolina,  we  almost  daily  read 
in  the  news,  is  not  getting  its  rightful 
share  of  national  expenditures  for  de¬ 
fense. 

No  munitions  plants  have  been  set  up. 
No  airplane  factories  are  humming.  No 
rumbling  tanks  are  being  fabricated  on 
North  Carolina  soil. 

All  funds  for  such  purposes  are  being 
spent  in  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  or 
other  remote  states. 

This  is  in  evidence  cited  to  sustain 
(lie  contention  that  the  Office  of  Produc¬ 
tion  Management,  the  army,  the  navy 
and  other  defense  agencies  are  discrimi¬ 
nating  against  us  Tar  Heels. 

On  the  other  hand  government  records 
show  that  between  July  17,  1940,  and 
March  26,  1941.  defense  contracts  and 
expenditures  in  North  Carolina  amounted 
to  more  than  $75,000,000.  In  a  very  re¬ 
cent  paper,  readers  found,  right  under 
their  noses,  a  big  front  page  headline, 
“Charlotte  Firms  Awarded  $13,000,000 
Marine  Base.” 

Surely  that  doesn’t  look  like  discrimi¬ 
nation!  No  less  surely  it.  points  to  a 
desire  to  give  North  Carolina  every  de¬ 
fense  contract  it  is  qualified  to  perform. 

The  state  has  been  given  construction 
contracts — about  $75,000,000  of  them — 
including  the  Marine  base  award  already 
mentioned.  Our  textile  mills  are  turning 
out  some  $12,500,000  worth  of  what  the 
army  and  navy  term  “non-durable”  goods, 
meaning  blankets,  shirts,  and  the  like — 
practically  a  capacity  load. 

Why  are  we  getting  all  we  can  do  in 
certain  lines  and  nothing  at  all  in  others? 

The  reason  is  plain.  North  Carolina 
workers  know  how  to  make  textiles. 
There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  construc¬ 
tion  workers.  Hence  we  get  defense 
orders  for  “non-durables,”  and  numerous 
military  bases. 

On  the  contrary  there  are  almost  no 
North  Carolinians  trained  in  munitions 
production,  in  steel  molding,  in  automo¬ 
bile  making,  in  airplane  construction. 

The  defense  authorities  are  faced  with 
a  situation  which  demands  speed,  and 
speed,  and  then  more  speed.  They  prop¬ 
erly  award  contracts  where  they  can  get 
best  results.  North  Carolina  isn’t 
equipped  to  produce  the  products  of 
heavy  industries  and  therefore  doesn’t 
get  them. 

The  remedy?  There  isn’t  any  miracle 
dose  or  panacea  which  will  change  things 
overnight. 

The  apprenticeship  system  authorized 
by  North  Carolina  in  1939  forms  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  worker-training  pro¬ 
gram,  which  in  course  of  time  will  build 
up  an  ample  supply  of  skilled  crafts¬ 
men — that  is,  it  will  do  so  if  both  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor  take  advantage  of  it. 

Since  enactment  of  the  apprenticeship 
law  some  progress  has  been  made,  but 
not  enough  to  go  around  bragging  about. 
A  start,  only,  has  been  made. 
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Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Finns 

Reporting 

Number 

Mar.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Mar.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

( 

Amount 

Mar.,  1941 

%  Change  I 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Mar.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Am’t  Cts. 

Mar.,  1941 

%  Change  , 

Over  Month 

Manuf arturing  Total 

691 

197.129 

+  -9 

$3,281,303 

+ 

1.6 

$16.64 

+ 1 

37.5  |  +  .2 

44.5 

+  -4 

Brick.  Tile,  Terra  Cotta 

14 

991 

-  1.2 

13,706 

— 

3.5 

13.82 

—2.3 

40.8 

—4.2 

33.5 

+  -6 

Cotton  Goods . 

261 

108.925 

+  i.o 

1.663,303 

+ 

1.0 

15.17 

* 

37.0 

—  .8 

40.9 

4-  .4 

Cottonseed— Oil 

9 

616 

+  -3 

7.516 

— 

5.5 

14.59 

5.8 

44.6 

6.6 

32.6 

+  .6 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

20 

4.906 

—  .2 

81.298 

+ 

3.5 

16.57 

+  3.8 

38.1 

+2.9 

43.5 

+  -6 

Fertilizer . 

35 

1,641 

+  19.0 

19.145 

+  18.1 

11.66 

34.3 

* 

33.9 

—  .8 

Furniture . 

43 

10.184 

* 

166,469 

+ 

1.7 

16.34 

+  1.7 

41.6 

+  2.2 

39.2 

+  1.0 

Hosiery — Full  Fashioned 

50 

16,306 

+  1.4 

377,178 

+ 

2.1 

20.67 

+  -6 

35.7 

* 

57.8 

+  .8 

Hosiery  -  Seamless . 

41 

9,202 

.1 

145,323 

+ 

3.8 

15.79 

+4.0 

36.6 

+  4.2 

42.9 

+  -4 

Knit  Goods-  Flat 

7 

4.002 

+  1.9 

67.153 

+ 

5.2 

16.77 

+  3.2 

39.1 

+  1.5 

42.8 

+  1.6 

Lumber  (Including 

planing  mills) . . 

38 

5,224 

—  1.2 

71.735 

_ 

2.5 

13.73 

—1.2 

38.1 

-1-2.9 

36.0 

—4.0 

Paper  Boxes  (Corrugated, 
folded  and  set-up) . 

13 

587 

+  5.0 

9,164 

+ 

2.3 

15.61 

—2.4 

38.1 

1.6 

40.9 

—  .9 

Pulp  Mills  . 

5 

2,787 

-|-  .6 

88,034 

+ 

4.0 

31.58 

+  3.3 

43.4 

+  2.1 

72.6 

+  1-2 

Printing  and  Publishing 

26 

618 

* 

17,494 

+ 

2.8 

28.30 

+  2.8 

37.2 

+2.4 

70.0 

+  -3 

Rayon . 

19 

5.90 1 

—  .5 

96.174 

+ 

.4 

16.29 

+  -9 

38.7 

+  1.0 

42.1 

+  -2 

Tobacco  Products  (Snuff, 
cigarettes  and  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco) 

8 

10,191 

—  .4 

232,994 

+ 

2.4 

22.86 

+  2.9 

36.4 

+  2.8 

62.7 

+  -1 

Woolen . 

5 

2,054 

—  1.1 

33,581 

2.6 

16.34 

—1.4 

37.6 

2.5 

43.3 

+  -9 

Other  Industries 

101 

13,096 

+  2.2 

241.037 

+ 

2.4 

18.40 

+  -2 

39.1 

+  -7 

48.7 

—1.0 

Non-Manuf  arturing 

Total . 

901 

14.230 

+  2.8 

223,977 

+ 

2.2 

15.73 

—  .6 

38.5 

—  .7 

38.8 

• 

Retail . 

560 

8.072 

+  4.5 

102.196 

+ 

3.2 

12.66 

—1.1 

36.2 

1.3 

33.3 

—  .2 

Wholesale . 

160 

1,931 

O 

54,899 

+ 

1.1 

28.43 

+  1.3 

43.1 

+  1.4 

67.8 

+  -2 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and 
Cleaning . 

22 

1.003 

* 

12,286 

+ 

3.2 

12.24 

+  3.1 

44.2 

* 

27.2 

+2.6 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

36 

904 

—  4.4 

11.959 

6.1 

13.22 

— 1.7 

35.4 

—2.7 

37.3 

+  1.n 

Public  Utilities 

54 

512 

—  .7 

10.087 

+ 

3.8 

19.70 

+  4.6 

43.0 

—  .2 

45.7 

+  3.3 

Hotels . 

19 

1.024 

+  7.4 

9,769 

+ 

6.0 

9.54 

1.3 

51.2 

—4.8 

18.6 

42.1 

Insurance  and  Brokerage.. 

35 

322 

+  -3 

11.491 

.9 

35.68 

—1.2 

No  hours  reported 

Other  Lines  of  Trade. 

15 

462 

+  3.8 

11.291 

+ 

6.8 

24.43 

+2.8 

39.0 

—1.2 

64.3 

+  4.2 

Total — All  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Non-Manu¬ 
facturing . 

1.595 

21 1.359 

+  1.0 

$3,505,280 

+ 

1.7 

$16.58 

+  .6 

37.6 

tN3 

44.2 

1  + 

*  No  change. 


Employers  have  been  slow  to  under¬ 
stand  that  any  substantial  expansion  of 
their  plants  depends  on  availability  of 
skilled  labor. 

Labor  has  feared  that  training  of 
youngsters  would  produce  a  surplus  of 
craftsmen. 

Both  should  learn  from  the  currenl. 
crisis  that  an  increased  supply  of  skilled 
workers  means  more  opportunities — and 
hence  prosperity — for  both  capital  and 
labor. 


FIRST  AID  TRAINING  COURSES 
BEING  GIVEN 


Tim  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Quarries  of 
this  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  began  a  two- 
months  first-aid  training  itinerary 
throughout  the  State  on  April  7th  at  the 
Hydro-Electric  Project  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  at  Nantahala,  N.  C. 
The  Utah  Construction  Company  are  con¬ 
tractors  for  this  large  project  which  is 
one  of  the  many  on  the  National  Defense 
Program. 

The  15-hour  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
first-aid  training  course  was  offered  by 
this  Department  to  all  owners  and  oper¬ 
ators  of  mines,  quarries,  sand  and  gravel 
pits  and  mineral  plants,  and  other  allied 


industries  in  the  State,  and  we  are  grati¬ 
fied  over  the  numerous  requests  received 
for  this  training.  Some  operators  have 
requested  the  initial  training  while  many 
others  have  requested  a  review  of  this 
training  course,  which  has  been  given  by 
this  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  during  the  past  several  years. 
Many  letters  have  been  received  advising 
that,  the  first-aid  training  has  caused  em¬ 
ployees  to  be  more  “ safely  conscious"  and 
to  go  about  their  work  in  a  “ safer  and 
more  alert  manner,”  and  that  this  train¬ 
ing  has  played  a  very  definite  part  in 
their  safety  programs,  with  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  accidents  being  greatly 
reduced  at  their  mines,  quarries,  sand 
and  gravel  pits  and  mineral  plants  since 
the  training  was  made  a  part  of  their 
safety  program. 

This  Department  has  received  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  conducting  these  first-aid  training 
courses  during  the  past,  several  years 
and  has  been  assured  of  continued  co¬ 
operation  in  this  safety  work. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  1,900 
employees  in  this  industry  bolding  first- 
aid  certificates  from  this  Department,  and 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  while  more 
than  500  of  this  number  have  been  taking 
two  or  three  reviews  of  this  training 
and  have  been  issued  additional  train¬ 
ing  certificates  by  this  Department  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
1940  SURPASSES  THAT  OF  1939 


A  compilation  by  tbo  Stale  Department 
of  Labor  of  comparative  statistics  for 
1940  and  1999  on  building  construction 
work  in  the  21  principal  cities  <>f  North 
Carolina  adds  to  the  already  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  State  enjoyed  unusual 
prosperity  last  year. 

Standing  out  in  bold  relief  even 
through  a  maze  of  figures  which  some¬ 
times  appear  to  contradict  each  other 
are  these  salient  facts: 

(1)  There  was  a  sustained  and  healthy 
increase  in  residential  construction  by 
private  citizens  of  moderate  means  who 
used  increased  incomes  to  take  advantage 
of  easy  home  financing  plans  made  avail 
able  by  both  Federal  and  private  hous¬ 
ing  agencies. 

(2)  Private  non-residential  construc¬ 
tion  showed  an  equally  healthy  trend, 
with  substantially  larger  figures  for  all 
lines  of  business. 

(3)  Owners  of  both  residential  and 
non-residential  structures  were  able  to 
do  more  repair  and  alteration  work. 

(4)  There  was  a  sharp  drop  in  both 
residential  and  non-residential  construc¬ 
tion  for  which  Federal  assistance  was 
necessary. 

These  conclusions  are  justified  despite 
a  "Summary  of  Building  Construction 
Work”  which  on  its  face  does  seem  to 
bear  them  out. 

The  grand  total  of  all  construction 
work  in  the  21  cities  shows  only  9.4  per 
cent  increase  in  number  of  buildings  for 
which  permits  were  issued  and  actually 
shows  a  decrease  of  12.5  per  cent  in  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  8,337  projects. 


Here  are  the  comparisons  on  number 


of  buildings. 

1939 

1940 

Pet. 

Change 

Totals  . 

.  7,614 

8,337 

+  9.4 

Residential 

. .  2,939 

2,649 

—24.1 

Non-residential 

.  1,022 

1,032 

+  .9 

Alterations,  etc. 

.  3,653 

4,056 

Here  are  the 

comparisons 

on  esti 

mated 

costs: 


1939 

Totals  .  24.549,460 

Residential  13,017,041 

Non-residential  8,724,043 

Alterations,  etc.  2,807,376 


Pet. 

1940  Change 

21.476,666  —12.5 

13,403,020  4-  2.9 

4,394,305  —49.6 

3,678,341  +31.0 


Standing  alone  these  summaries 
would  hardly  sustain  the  claim  that 
there  was  a  sizable  building  “boom” 
in  North  Carolina  or  that  the  State's 
construction  figures  can  be  construed 
to  add  up  to  better  times. 

On  closer  analysis,  however,  they 
take  on  a  decidedly  different  aspect. 

Going  back  and  taking  up  the  four 
“salient  facts”  already  mentioned,  the 
figures  work  out  like  this: 


Private  Residential 

(1)  During  1940  there  were  issued 
permits  for  the  construction  of  3,526 
one-  and  two-family  dwellings,  the  only 
types  built  by  individuals  with  a  yearn¬ 
ing  to  own  their  own  homes.  This  was 
no  less  than  800  more  than  the  2,726 
dwellings  of  like  type  authorized  to  be 
built  during  1939.  The  increase 
amounts  to  just  under  .30  per  cent  and 
is  an  average  of  75  such  houses  each 
month. 

The  cost  of  these  residences  showed 
an  even  greater  percentage  of  increase 
than  the  number  of  dwellings.  Total 
1940  cost  was  11,064,970  against 
1939’s  $7,832,293.  The  increase  was 
$3,232,677  or  slightly  more  than  42 
per  cent  as  against  30  per  cent  in¬ 


crease  in  number  of  one-  and  two-family 
dwellings. 

Figures  on  one-family  residences  au¬ 
thorized  in  1940  were  3,117  at  a  cost 
of  $10,042,763;  which  compared  with 
2.427  dwellings  to  cost  $7,097,868  in 
1939. 

For  two-family  dwellings  the  19  40 
figures  were:  380  at  a  cost  of  $947,057. 
The  1939  corresponding  totals  were 
293  and  $713,275. 

In  19  40  there  were  issued  permits 
for  erection  of  29  one-  or  two-family 
dwellings  with  stores  or  shops  attached, 
to  cost  $75,150,  as  compared  with  only 
six  such  structures  authorized  in  19  39 
at  a  cost  of  $21,150. 

These  data  lead  straight  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  was  a  sustained  in¬ 
crease  in  residential  construction  by 
private  citizens  of  moderate  means. 

Non-Residential 

( 2 )  For  private  non-residential  con¬ 
struction  the  1940  figures  were  as  en¬ 
couraging  for  small  residences. 

During  the  year  permits  were  issued 
for  47  churches,  compared  with  40  in 
19  39:  78  factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  workshops  were 
built,  while  only  52  went  up  in  1939. 
Private  garage  construction  was  up  to 
426,  or  17  over  the  1939  total.  Office 
buildings  jumped  from  13  to  28. 

The  only  “soft  spots”  in  private  non- 
residential  construction  were  stores  and 
mercantile  buildings  (only  165  in  1940 
against  216  in  1939  and  the  cost  cut. 
about  in  half) ;  sheds,  poultry  houses, 
etc.,  (65  for  1940,  and  75  in  1939); 
and  public  garages  (29  in  1940  against 
31  in  1939.  though  here  the  1940  costs 
were  far  above  those  of  1939). 

Excluding  public  buildings,  which 
were  built  in  1939  on  account  of  the 
huge  PWA  and  WPA  Federal-aid  pro¬ 
grams,  the  non-residential  construction 
work  in  North  Carolina  for  194  0  was 
well  above  its  1939  heights. 

Alterations,  Etc. 

(3)  In  every  category  except,  non¬ 
housekeeping  dwellings,  permits  for 
alterations,  additions  and  repairs  were 
well  above  those  of  1939. 

Alteration,  etc.,  permits  were  issued 
for  2,985  housekeeping  dwellings  to 
cost  $929,568,  compared  with  2,628 
1  930  permits  and  a  cost  of  $910,797. 

Alterations,  etc.,  for  non-residential 
structures  in  1940  amounted  to  873, 
cost  $2,552,315.  Corresponding  figures 
for  1939  were  805  and  $1,649,890. 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  dropped 
to  198  and  $196,458  from  204  and 
$246,689. 

Federally  Financed 

(4)  Here  there  were  sharp,  steep  de¬ 
clines  in  both  construction  and  con¬ 
struction  costs.  For  example,  multi¬ 
family  dwellings  dropped  to  115  from 
205  and  the  cost  jumped  about  $3,000,- 
000  (from  $4,721,657  to  $7,785,225). 
That  was  because  the  Federal  housing 
projects  of  Wilmington,  Charlotte  and 
Raleigh  were  authorized  in  1  939,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  all  the  big  figures. 

In  non-residential  building  the  same 
conditions  prevailed.  For  instance,  in 
19  39  permits  were  issued  to  build  2  2 
schools  to  cost  $2,412,802.  In  1940 
the  figures  dropped  to  18  and  $639,067, 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
had  taken  advantage  of  proffered  Fed¬ 
eral  help  year  before  last.  The  same 
thing  held  true  of  “institutions,”  with 
nine  authorized  and  built  in  1939  at  a 
cost  of  $1,400,223,  against  three  at 
$271,030  in  1940. 

The  items  in  which  Federal  aid  was 


THE 

Veterans  ’  Service 
Division 

— —  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  - 


Letters  written  . 465 

Folders  reviewed  .  255 

Examinations  .  10 

Hospitalization  .  23 

Personal  interviews  .  226 

Appearances  before  rating  board  .  201 

New  cases  .  75 

Old  cases  .  440 

Total  cases  handled  . 615 

Compensations  . 19 

Increased  compensation  . $  623.10 

Back  compensation  .  2,624.52 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


The  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  reported  338  establishments  in¬ 
spected  during  the  month  of  March. 
There  were  three  compliance  visits 
made  and  50  conferences  held.  The 
number  of  employees  working  in  the 
establishments  inspected  totaled  15,752. 

Violations 

The  total  number  of  violations  of  the 
Labor  Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations 
Governing  Work  Places  and  Working 


Conditions  was  54  5.  These  violations 
included  the  following: 

Hour  law  .  36 

Time  records  . 28 

Child  labor  . 163 

Sanitation  .  69 

Seats  .  4 

Drinking  water  facilities  . 19 

Safety  code  violations  . 164 

Miscellaneous  . 72 


Complaints 

Five  complaints  alleging  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  the  State  Labor 
Law  were  received  and  investigated. 
These  complaints  concerned  establish¬ 
ments  located  in  Raleigh,  Henderson 
and  Greensboro. 

One  drug  store  was  reported  for 
working  female  employees  excessive 
hours.  This  violation  was  not  substan¬ 
tiated.  One  cafe  was  investigated  for 
working  women  excessive  hours.  This 
violation  was  corrected  immediately  by 
the  employment  of  an  additional  wait¬ 
ress.  In  two  taverns  where  child  labor 
violations  were  reported  the  allega¬ 
tions  were  found  to  be  correct  and 
prosecutions  resulted.  One  grocery 
store  was  reported  to  be  violating  the 
child  labor  law  and  the  investigation 
of  this  complaint  lead  to  a  prosecution 

Prosecutions 

In  March  three  establishments — one 
grocery  store  and  two  taverns — were 
prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  State 
Child  Labor  Law  such  as  working 
minors  under  18  years  of  age  in  estab¬ 
lishments  selling  alcoholic  beverages; 
working  such  minors  without  employ¬ 
ment.  certificates;  and  excessive  hours 
The  defendants  were  found  guilty  in 
each  case,  fined  and  taxed  with  the 
costs  of  the  court. 

involved  make  up  a  net  loss  in  build¬ 
ing  cost  totals  of  well  above  $5,000,- 
000;  which  makes  the  compensating 
increases  in  private  construction  (suffi¬ 
cient  to  reduce  the  net  total  drop  to 
$3,000,000)  stand  out  even  more 
clearly. 

Summarizing  the  comparative  state¬ 
ments,  there  is  no  getting  away  from 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


March  Building  Permits 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - — - — 


Reports  on  building  construction  in 
the  21  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina 
with  a  population  of  10,000  or  over 
show  a  decrease  in  number  of  buildings 
constructed  over  the  same  period  last 
year,  but  an  increase  of  98.2  per  cent 
in  estimated  cost  of  construction.  There 
is  shown  an  increase  in  number  of 
buildings  and  cost  of  construction  over 
February,  19  41. 

The  total  number  of  permits  issued 
for  all  construction  is  691  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $4,636,523.  Fayetteville 
leads  all  the  cities  reporting  with  an 
estimated  cost  of  all  construction  work 
of  $1,727,330,  and  Raleigh  is  second 
with  $1,113,825. 

Of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  all 
construction,  $2,803,525  is  for  resi¬ 
dential  buildings,  $1,488,900  for  non- 
residential  buildings  and  $344,098  for 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 


Roanoke  Rapids  Leads  Smaller 
Towns  In  Construction  Work 


Roanoke  Rapids  takes  the  lead  in 
estimated  cost  of  building  construction 
for  the  24  towns,  with  population  of 
less  than  10,000,  reporting  for  March 
with  an  expenditure  of  $46,800.  Lenoir 
is  second  with  $27,500. 

The  total  amounts  spent  by  towns  re¬ 
porting  for  March  are:  $129,750  for 
residential  buildings,  $76,955  for  noil- 
residential  buildings  and  $34,311  for 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  all  construction 
is  $241,016. 

Towns  included  in  the  report  are: 
Asheboro.  Bessemer  City,  Burlington, 
Cherryville,  Graham.  Edenton,  Forest 
City,  Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Lincolnton,  Lumberton,  Moores- 
ville.  Morehead  City,  Morganton,  Mount 
Airy,  Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Rock¬ 
ingham,  Sanford.  Southern  Pines,  Spin- 
dale,  Washington  and  Williamston. 


TYPE  OF  MARCH  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  21 
CITIES  REPORTING 

Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 
Were  Issued 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING  No.  Cost 

Residential  Buildings: 

1 - family  dwellings  .  270  $  825,050 

2- family  dwellings  .  24  76,025 

1 -family  and  2-family  dwellings 

with  stores  or  shops  therewith  1  3,500 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings  22  1,898,950 

Total  New  Residential 

Buildings  .  317  $2,803,525 

Non-Residential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places  .  1  $  3,500 

Churches  . 1  1.000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops  7  68,600 

Garages,  public  .  4  32,500 

Garages,  private  (when  separate 

from  dwelling)  . .  .  32  5,910 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .  5  23,500 

Institutions  1  22,000 

Office  buildings,  including 

banks  .  JO  1,092,300 

Schools  .  2  80,160 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

etc . 3  625 

Stables  and  barns  .  1  500 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 
buildings  24  127,805 

All  other  non-residential  .  2  30,500 

Total  New  Non-Resident  ial 

Buildings  .  93  $1,488,900 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs: 

On  Residential  Buildings 

Housekeeping  dwellings  187  $  63,129 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  21  108,996 

On  non-residential  buildings  73  171,973 

Total  Additions,  Alterations 

and  Repairs  .  281  $  344,098 


Jluilding  Construction  in  11)40  Sur¬ 


passes  That  of  1 939 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

proof  of  a  substantial  and  welcome  in¬ 
crease  in  all  private  building  activities 
in  North  Carolina  during  19  40. 

Monthly  reports  from  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  indicate  that  the  curve  of  building 
activity  is  still  upward  all  through  the 
State. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  MARCH,  1940,  AND  MARCH,  1941 


Number  or  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  or  Construction 

Mar., 

1940 

Mar., 

194) 

Percentage 

Change 

Mar., 

1940 

Mar., 

1941 

Percentsgt 

Change 

712 

691 

—2.9 

$2,338,565 

$4,636,523 

+  98.2 

338 

317 

— 6.2 

1,567,423 

2,803,525 

+  78.8 

86 

93 

+8.1 

539,509 

1.488.900 

4  175.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

288 

281 

—2.4 

231,623 

344,098 

+  48.5 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  FEBRUARY,  1941,  AND  MARCH,  1941 


Number  or  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  or  Construction 

Feb., 

1941 

Mar., 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Feb., 

1941 

Mar., 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

661 

691 

+  4.5 

$2,817,351 

$4,636,523 

+  64.5 

388 

317 

—18.2 

2,076.303 

2,803,525 

+35.0 

78 

93 

+  19.2 
+  44.1 

531,342 

1,488,900 

344.098 

+  180.2 
+  64.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

196 

281 

209,706 

SUMMARY  OF  MARCH,  1941,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  March,  1940,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Non-Residential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  or 
All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

Mar., 

1940 

Mar., 

1941 

Mar., 

1940 

Mar., 

1941 

Mar., 

1940 

Mar., 

1941 

Mar., 

1940 

Mar., 

1941 

Mar., 

1940 

Mar., 

1941 

Total . . . — . 

294 

$901,075 

$1,567,423 

$2,803,525 

628 

1.037 

1539,509 

$1,488,900 

$231,623 

$344,098 

$2,338,555 

$4,636,523 

2 

8,600 

16,000 

8,600 

3 

2 

920 

84,250 

12,845 

54,322 

29.765 

97,127 

36 

158,200 

148,900 

164,550 

49 

44 

151,025 

146,210 

12,540 

32.804 

312.465 

343.564 

10 

21,595 

11.700 

21,595 

8 

10 

300 

63,456 

6.650 

75.156 

28,545 

30 

111,450 

110.175 

111, 450 

49 

40 

7.500 

29,000 

7.350 

4,850 

126,025 

146,300 

3 

5.250 

16.700 

3,260 

8 

3 

135,626 

170 

8.490 

160.816 

5,420 

47 

106,130 

41,175 

1,667,130 

20 

603 

33,950 

52,235 

10,785 

7.965 

85,910 

1,727.330 

5 

19,200 

14,900 

19,200 

7 

5 

11,125 

20,400 

2,200 

4,400 

28,226 

44.000 

3 

6.300 

8,700 

6,300 

4 

6 

200 

8.700 

6,500 

Greensboro . 

28 

98.665 

125,050 

98,665 

42 

31 

9.740 

28.295 

1 1 .787 

22,735 

146,577 

149,695 

17 

37.500 

34.575 

37.500 

12 

17 

4.076 

3.165 

13,811 

19,282 

52,461 

59,947 

Kinston . 

14 

26.750 

25,950 

356.250 

9 

169 

12,700 

5.500 

750 

1,000 

39,400 

362,750 

6.850 

6,850 

7 

625 

250 

7,726 

Raleigh . 

20 

92,650 

767.905 

92,650 

258 

20 

7.200 

1,014,100 

9,045 

7,076 

774,150 

1,1  KT825 

Rocky  Mount . .. . 

20 

72,700 

33,450 

72.700 

23 

20 

4.060 

925 

1,370 

3.650 

38,880 

77,275 

6 

13,200 

45,950 

13.200 

18 

6 

5,330 

14,155 

2,000 

65,435 

16,200 

Shelby . . 

5 

12.150 

15,600 

12,150 

21 

5 

30,150 

53,720 

2,050 

200 

47,800 

66.070 

Statesville . . 

1 

2.000 

8.000 

2.000 

5 

1 

1.800 

13,000 

9,800 

1  6.000 

Thomasville . 

2 

3,200 

6,800 

3,200 

5 

2.600 

200 

6,800 

6.000 

Wilmington . . 

7 

12,300 

18,200 

12,300 

5 

7 

116.339 

72,100 

7,026 

100.700 

141,564 

185.100 

Wilson . 

6 

14.100 

23.100 

14.100 

12 

6 

200 

7,125 

5,990 

23  300 

27  216 

Winston-Salem . 

25 

73.285 

104.593 

77^885 

70 

32 

7,770 

5,025 

53.964 

70,025 

166.327 

152,935 

•  One  family,  two-family  dwellings;  totals  included  in  “New  Residential  Building.” 
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Industrial  Progress  Rapid  In  North  Carolina 


By  CHARLIE  PARKER 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 


North  Carolina’s  transition  from  a 
predominantly  agricultural  region  to 
the  South’s  leading  industrial  state  was 
emphasized  in  the  last  five  years  (193  6- 
1940)  by  a  net  gain  of  more  than  400 
manufacturing  enterprises  and  even 
more  extensions  of  existing  facilities. 

Diversification  of  industry  marked 
the  rapid  progress,  which  according  to 
19  39  census  figures,  placed  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  the  lead  among  Southern  States 
in  total  wage  earners  (3.42  per  cent 
of  the  national  total);  in  wages  paid 
(2.19  per  cent  of  the  national  total), 
and  in  value  added  by  manufacture 
(2.21  per  cent  of  the  national  total). 

Rapidly  expanding  chemical  and 
pulp  industries  took  their  place  with 
the  well  established  tobacco,  textile 
and  furniture  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  State,  and  there  was  a 
well-defined  trend  toward  finishing 


rather  than  producing  materials  for 
processing  elsewhere.  This  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  pulp  industry.  The 
Carolina  Container  Corporation  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  is  being  expanded  to  convert 
into  board  and  containers  pulp  for¬ 
merly  shipped  unfinished. 

The  Dayton  Rubber  Company  is 
erecting  a  plant  in  Waynesville  to 
manufacture  rubber  products  for  the 
textile  industry  adding  to  the  rapidly 
expanding  chemical  industry  of  the 
State,  which  during  the  decade  had 
seen  the  development  of  the  large  plant 
near  Wilmington  of  the  Ethyl-Dow  Cor¬ 
poration  for  the  extraction  of  bromine 
from  sea  water.  Bromine  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  of  leaded  gasoline. 

The  Ecusta  Paper  Corporation  in 
Brevard  now  has  under  construction  a 
$2,000,000  addition.  This  enterprise  is 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Vol.  VIII 


DIVISIONS  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


During  the  month  of  April  the  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
reported  4  52  establishments  inspected. 
There  were  10  compliance  visits  made 
and  81  conferences  held.  The  number 
of  employees  working  in  the  establish¬ 
ments  inspected  totaled  17,138. 

Violations 

The  total  number  of  violations  of  the 
Labor  Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations 
Governing  Work  Places  and  Working 
Conditions  was  565.  These  violations 


included  the  following: 

Hour  Law  .  28 

Time  Records  . 28 

Child  Labor  .  104 

Sanitation  .  113 

Seats  .  2 

Drinking  water  facilities .  30 

Safety  code  violations .  145 

Miscellaneous  .  80 

Complaints 


Ten  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  the  State  Labor  Law 
were  received  and  investigated.  These 
complaints  concerned  establishments 
located  in  Asheville,  Raleigh,  High 
Point,  Wake  Forest,  Greensboro  and 
Winston-Salem. 

A  shoe  shop  was  reported  as  working 
minors  in  violation  of  the  State  Child 
Labor  Law.  An  investigation  revealed 
the  minors  in  question  were  no  longer 
employed.  It  was  reported  that  a  res¬ 
taurant  was  working  waitresses  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  Labor 
Law.  An  investigation  failed  to  verify 
this  complaint.  Three  bakeries  were 
investigated  for  working  employees  in 
excess  of  the  provisions  of  the  State 
maximum  hour  law.  In  two  cases  vio¬ 
lations  had  occurred  and  compliance 
was  secured  immediately;  in  the  other 
case  no  violations  of  the  law  were 
found.  A  cotton  mill  was  reported  for 
not  providing  sufficient  ventilation  and 
proper  drinking  water  facilities.  It  was 
found  on  in\estigation  that  sufficient 
ventilation  was  provided  and  the  man¬ 
agement  promised  to  correct  other  mat¬ 
ters  brought  to  his  attention  by  the 
inspector.  A  hosiery  mill  was  reported 
for  not  providing  proper  ventilation, 
and  this  plant  was  also  found  to  be 
above  the  average  with  respect  to  ven¬ 
tilation.  In  a  ladies’  dress  shop  where 
it  was  reported  salesladies  were  work¬ 
ing  excessive  hours  no  violations  of  the 
law  were  found.  It  was  reported  that 
employees  of  a  laundry  were  working 
excessive  hours  but  no  violations  were 
found  on  investigation.  The  remaining 
complaint  alleged  that  employees  of  a 
bottling  plant  were  being  required  to 
work  excessive  hours.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  revealed  that  one  employee  had 
worked  slightly  in  excess  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law,  but  the  management 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


SUBPOENAS  AND  HANDI¬ 
CAPPED  WORKERS’ 
CERTIFICATES 


Adding  to  the  authority  recently 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  General  Philip  B.  Flem¬ 
ing,  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  has  given  Commissioner 
Forrest  H.  Shuford  full  authority  to 
grant  or  deny  applications  for  special 
certificates  for  the  employment  of  han¬ 
dicapped  workers,  and  to  sign,  issue 
and  cancel  such  certificates,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  193  8  and  Regu¬ 
lations,  Part  52  4.  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  empowers  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  legalize  the  employment  of 
bona  fide  handicapped  workers  at  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  by  special  cer¬ 
tificate. 

The  administrative  order  delegating 
the  subpoena  authority  reads: 

“Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  I,  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
hereby  authorize  Forrest  II.  Shuford, 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  North  Carolina  to  execute  and 
issue  orders  for  investigation;  to  desig¬ 
nate  and  authorize  representatives  to 
make  such  investigations;  to  execute 
and  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents. 

“This  order  delegates  the  powers 
given  to  the  Administrator  to  compel 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 


DENIAL  OF  INTERSTATE  COM¬ 
MERCE  NO  BAR  TO 
INSPECTION 


Employers  cannot  refuse  inspection 
of  their  payroll  records  by  claiming 
they  are  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  Mr.  Forrest  H.  Shuford, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  announces, 
citing  the  decision  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans, 
handed  down  April  19,  upholding  the 
Division’s  right  to  subpoena  the  records 
of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  of 
Louisiana,  Ltd. 

“The  Cudahy  Packing  Company  of 
Louisiana,”  Mr.  Shuford  said,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  distinguish  its  position  from 
that  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  Com¬ 
pany.  The  latter  company  resisted  sub¬ 
poena  but  lost  its  case  in  the  District 
Court  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  review  it.  The  packing  company 
held  that  it  presented  a  different  situ¬ 
ation  to  the  Court  in  that  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Company  had  conceded  that 
some  of  its  activities  were  in  interstate 
commerce  whereas  the  packing  com¬ 
pany  claimed  that  all  of  the  activities 
of  its  Louisiana  branch  were  intrastate. 

“The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  this  distinction  and 
held  that  its  prior  decisions  were  con¬ 
trolling.  These  prior  decisions  held 
that  investigating  agencies  ‘would  not 
be  bound  by  the  denial  of  any  person 
.  .  .  that  he  was  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce’  and  that  the  agency  ‘has  the 
right  to  make  its  own  investigation 
to  determine  that  fact.’  ” 

books,  papers,  and  documents  under 
Sections  9  and  11(a)  of  the  said  Act.” 
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THE  PRICE  OF  RESPONSIBLE 
CITIZENSHIP 


By  JOHN  G.  WINANT 

It  is  hard  during  a  war  when  every¬ 
thing  we  value  is  at  stake  for  any  one 
of  us  to  see  beyond  the  most  immediate 
and  urgent  task  of  the  moment.  Prior¬ 
ity  of  production,  priority  of  manpower, 
priority  of  transport,  priority  of 
thought  and  will  are  directed  to  the 
waging  of  the  war  itself.  But  the  con¬ 
flict  goes  far  deeper  than  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  today.  This  war  is  a  war  of 
and  for  social  principles.  Those  princi¬ 
ples  are  not  national,  they  are  inter¬ 
national.  No  one  of  us  can  afford  to  be 
complacent  as  to  the  future. 

To  win  the  war  or  to  build  our  de¬ 
fense,  we  must,  first  justify  our  beliefs 
by  strengthening  the  fundamental  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  civil  rights  of  all  free 
citizens.  Not  every  one  can  take  a  stand 
in  the  front  line  of  battle.  But  each 
one  can  help  to  make  democracy  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
see  to  it  that  no  opportunity  to  enlarge 
the  social  content  of  democracy  is  lost. 
To  do  this  is  to  fulfill  an  important 
part  of  your  duty  in  foreign  policy,  for 
it  lends  strength  to  your  country.  Each 
one  of  us  must  keep  in  mind,  now  and 
in  the  future,  that  social  justice  is  a 
basic  requisite  for  a  united  and  alert 
citizenry,  for  war  and  for  peace. 

Informed  public  opinion  does  not 
grow  automatically.  It  can  be  obtained 
only  if  each  citizen  recognizes  its  de¬ 
sirability  and  is  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  developing  it.  Only 
in  this  way  can  democracy  keep  its  faith 
and  act  with  confidence  and  courage. 

In  making  large  numbers  of  citizens 
aware  of  the  public  issues  facing  us 
today,  your  organizations  develop  the 
background  of  informed  public  opin¬ 
ion.  This  is  the  first  step  in  democratic 
government.  Then,  by  making  known 
the  views  of  these  organizations  of 
citizens,  you  make  it  possible  for  our 
representatives  to  hear  and  take  into 
account  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Only  by  finding  a  common  basis  of 
world  citizenship  and  by  accepting  far- 
reaching  and  progressive  social  change 
can  we  hope  to  secure  the  economic 
and  social  security  which  will  make 
any  peace  real  and  lasting. 

We  must  not  start  with  a  feeling  of 
defeat.  We  must  have  faith  in  our¬ 
selves,  in  our  institutions  and  in  our 
abilities  to  adapt  our  way  of  life  to  the 
challenge  of  today  and  to  the  greater 
challenge  of  tomorrow.  We  must  make 
democracy  work.  That  is  the  price  of 
responsible  citizenship  in  our  country 
and  in  the  world.  Neither  the  legisla¬ 
tor  nor  the  executive  can  secure  sound 
policy,  foreign  or  domestic.  He  may 
advise,  he  may  implement,  he  may  ex¬ 
ecute,  but  ultimately  policy  must  be 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

— -  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage 
of  the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly 
desired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 

Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and 
Non-Manufacturing  Industries 


MARCH-APRIL,  1941 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Averace 

Hours 

Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

April,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

April,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

April,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

April,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Am’t  Cts. 

April,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

682 

197,685 

+  1.5 

$3,388,245 

+  4.7 

$17.13 

+  3.1 

37.7 

+  .5 

45.4 

+2.4 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta ... 

14 

767 

+  2.8 

10,950 

+  13.2 

14.27 

+  10.1 

42.0 

+  8.2 

32.6 

+2.5 

Cotton  Goods . 

271 

113,108 

+  1.8 

1,836,962 

+  9.6 

16.24 

+  7.6 

38.0 

+  2.7 

42.7 

+4.6 

Cottonseed — Oil . 

7 

308 

+  8.0 

3,239 

—  8.1 

10.51 

—  1.5 

34.5 

—16.2 

30.4 

+  1.6 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

21 

5,163 

-f  6.8 

86,346 

+  9.1 

16.72 

+  2.0 

38.6 

+  -7 

43.4 

+  L4 

Fertilizer . . 

31 

2,069 

+35.6 

32,238 

+79.3 

15.58 

+32.2 

44.7 

+29.9 

34.8 

+  1.7 

Furniture . 

39 

8,908 

+  -5 

148,063 

—  2.4 

16.62 

—  2.9 

41.0 

—  4.6 

39.8 

+  -2 

Hosiery — Full  Fashioned. 

48 

15,662 

+  -5 

324,219 

+  1.0 

20.70 

+  .5 

35.8 

+  .8 

58.0 

+  .3 

Hosiery — Seamless . 

42 

10,244 

—  .5 

152,981 

—11.4 

14.93 

—10.9 

33.8 

—  8.1 

43.3 

+  -9 

Knit  Goods — Flat . 

8 

4,348 

+  2.3 

72,236 

+  2.0 

16.61 

—  .3 

38.7 

—  .7 

42.8 

+  .2 

Lumber  (Including 

planing  mills) . 

37 

4,689 

—  .9 

66,917 

—  .4 

14.27 

+  .6 

39.0 

+  .6 

36.6 

+  -2 

Paper  Boxes  (Corrugated 
folded  and  set-up) . 

13 

592 

*4~  *8 

9,202 

4-  *4 

15.54 

—  .4 

39.3 

+  3.1 

39.4 

—3.6 

Pulp  Mills . 

6 

3,580 

+  3.8 

106,710 

+  2.3 

29.80 

—  1.4 

42.7 

—  .4 

69.7 

—  .8 

Printing  and  Publishing.. 

23 

694 

+  LI 

16,915 

+  -6 

28.47 

—  .5 

36.6 

—  1.8 

77.7 

+  1.4 

Rayon . 

16 

5,502 

+  .9 

92,423 

+  2.0 

16.79 

+  1.0 

38.6 

—  1.2 

43.5 

+2.5 

Tobacco  Products  (Snuff, 

8 

10,149 

—  .4 

216,453 

—  7.0 

21.32 

—  6.7 

33.6 

—  7.6 

63.4 

+  1.1 

cigarettes  and  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco) . 

6 

3,412 

8,590 

+  .5 

—  2.4 

59,785 

152,616 

t  . 

17.52 

17.76 

—  .6 
+  3.1 

36.8 

37.1 

—  5.8 

47.5 

+6.5 

—1.4 

Other  Industries . 

92 

+  .6 

—  3.6 

46.0 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total . 

838 

13,975 

+  7.3 

229,651 

+  8.6 

16.43 

+  1.1 

40.0 

—  1.4 

38.9 

+  3.7 

Retail . 

520 

7,311 

+  11.0 

106,455 

+  15.9 

14.53 

+  4.4 

37.1 

—  3.1 

39.2 

+9.1 

Wholesale . 

165 

1,881 

+  1-4 

52,059 

—  .1 

27.67 

—  1.5 

42.3 

+  1.3 

67.5 

+  -7 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and 

25 

1,169 

+  3.8 

14,580 

+  6.3 

12.47 

+  1.5 

45.4 

+  1.3 

27.1 

+  .3 

Cleaning . 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

37 

1,038 

+  3.4 

14,716 

+  9.0 

14.17 

+  5.3 

37.3 

+  5.6 

37.7 

—  .6 

‘Public  Utilities . 

Hotels . 

23 

1,431 

+  11.1 

12,762 

+  8.6 

8.91 

—  2.3 

48.4 

—  3.0 

18.4 

+  1.6 

Insurance  and  Brokerage. 

48 

552 

—  .7 

19,947 

+  3.9 

36.13 

+  4.6 

No  hours  reported 

Other  Lines  of  Trade . 

20 

593 

-  1.0 

9,132 

—  .1 

15.39 

+  -7 

44.1 

+  .9 

28.9 

+1.0 

Total — All  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Non-Manu¬ 
facturing . 

1,520 

211,660 

+  1.9 

$3,617,896 

+  4.9 

17.07 

+  2.8 

37.8 

+  .5 

45.1 

+2.5 

t  No  change.  ‘Insufficient  data  at  time  of  publication. 


finally  determined  by  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people.  That  is  the  tradition 
of  freedom;  let  us  make  it  the  practice 
in  all  walks  of  life  and  in  all  fields  of 
work.  We  have  no  time  to  pause.  We 
have  already  begun  to  lay  the  corner¬ 
stone  for  the  democratic  world  of  to¬ 
morrow.  What  we  do  together  can 
never  fail. 

(Taken  from  the  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  March,  1941.) 


LINDER  ONE  ROOF 


The  various  divisions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  are  now  housed  under 
one  roof  and  are  located  in  the  State 
Department  Building.  The  Regional 
Office  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
U.  S.  Federal  Government,  formerly  in 
the  Raleigh  Building  was  eliminated 
as  of  May  1st  and  the  personnel  essen¬ 
tial  for  administering  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law,  which  under  an  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government  was 
placed  under  the  Commissioner  of  La¬ 
bor,  April  15,  1941,  moved  in  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  during  the  early 
part  of  May. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  created  in 
1887  and  known  as  the  Bureau  of  La¬ 
bor  Statistics,  was  first  located  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  building  which  now 
houses  the  present  Department  of  La¬ 
bor.  It  later  occupied  quarters  on  the 


second  floor,  under  Commissioner  M.  L. 
Shipman,  and  was  known  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Printing.  In  192  6, 
under  the  administration  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  Grist,  it  was  moved  to 
the  annex  in  the  Agricultural  Building. 
It  was  not  until  1931  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  changed  the  name  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Printing  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  In  1933,  under 
Commissioner  A.  L.  Fletcher,  with  the 
present  Commissioner  then  as  Assistant 
Commissioner,  the  Department  began  to 
develop  into  a  real  Department  of  La¬ 
bor.  When  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  took  over  the  Department  in 
1938  there  was  approximately  25  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  fourth  floor  of  the  an¬ 
nex  was  the  home  of  the  Department. 
Today  the  Department  has  approxi¬ 
mately  75  employees  and  occupies  the 
entire  first  floor,  part  of  the  second 
with  one  division  on  the  fourth  floor  in 
the  same  building  in  which  it  had  its 
incipiency.  The  building  has  in  recent 
months  been  renovated  and  while  the 
quarters  furnished  the  Department  are 
comfortable,  they  are  far  from  ade¬ 
quate  to  carry  on  the  rapidly  expanding 
activities  of  the  Labor  Department. 
However,  on  the  corner  of  Edenton 
and  Salisbury  Streets  it  is  easily  acces¬ 
sible  and  is  available  at  all  times  to 
serve  the  employers  and  employees  of 
the  State. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  RAPID 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

utilizing  domestic  flax  in  making  a  com¬ 
modity  vital  to  the  production  of  ciga¬ 
rettes,  of  which  North  Carolina  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  any  other  state. 

Current  expansion  programs  are 
bringing  capital  invested  in  the  chemi¬ 
cal-pulp  industry  in  the  State  to  more 
than  $15,000,000. 

The  rayon  industry,  of  which  the 
largest  unit  is  the  Enka  establishment 
near  Asheville,  has  increased  from  18 
to  72  mills  since  19  30.  Now  planned 
or  under  construction  in  this  field  is  a 
$100,000  addition  to  the  Pinehurst  Silk 
Mills  at  Red  Springs  and  a  $100,000 
addition  to  the  Cleveland  Cloth  Mills  at 
Shelby.  The  Faytex  Mills  in  Fayette¬ 
ville  are  being  enlarged  for  increased 
production  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  modernize  an  old  textile  plant  in 
Stanley  Springs,  Gaston  County,  for 
rayon  production.  Our  nationally 
known  textile  enterprises  are  operating 
at  capacity,  due  in  part  to  defense  con¬ 
tracts. 

In  the  last  decade  the  number  of 
North  Carolina  hosiery  mills  increased 
from  150  to  257,  and  the  increase  in 
full-fashioned  mills  has  been  phenom¬ 
enal.  In  19  30  there  were  only  1,000 
full-fashioned  machines  in  the  State. 
By  19  40  this  number  had  grown  to 
more  than  3,000  in  80  plants. 

The  State  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission  reported  for  19  40  (its 
records  cover  only  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  eight  or  more  workers)  515,125 
employees  in  9,10  2  establishments, 
whose  annual  payroll  totalled  $437,- 
326.24. 

Comparative  figures  for  19  37  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  same  agency  showed  452,- 
132  employees  at  work  in  8,950  estab¬ 
lishments  and  receiving  wages  totalling 
$399,100,639.  (The  figures  for  1937 
include  railroad  employees  while  those 
for  19  40  do  not.) 

The  U.  S.  Census  credited  the  State 
with  producing  goods  valued  at  $1,- 
304,737,000  in  1  937,  the  latest  figures 
available.  This  total  has  increased 
sharply. 

To  serve  industry  growing  so  rapid¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  defense  program,  public  utilities 
of  the  State  have  stepped  up  produc¬ 
tion  and  are  expanding  facilities  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany  has  under  construction  a  $6,000,- 
000  steam  generating  addition  near 
Sanford,  which  will  help  take  care  of 
the  suddenly  imposed  load  when  Fort 
Bragg  was  expanded  from  a  post  of 
5,000  officers  and  men  last  July  to  the 
largest  military  camp  in  the  United 
States,  with  5  5,00  0  officers  and  men  in 
May,  and  capacity  for  70,000  by  July, 

1 9  4  i .  .  , . 

Duke  Power  Company,  serving  tbe 
industrial  Piedmont  area  of  the  State, 
also  is  increasing  facilities. 

Electric  power  production  in  193.) 
was  2,488,617,000  kwh.  In  the  last 
three  years  additional  facilities  cost¬ 
ing  $15,000,000  have  been  built  or  are 
under  construction. 

Total  construction  contracts  awarded 
in  1940  were  valued  at  $62,918,000, 
of  which  $8,527,000  was  industrial, 
$36,000,000  was  in  public  building  and 
engineering,  largely  defense  constiuc- 

tion.  .  ,  ,. 

North  Carolina  is  playing  a  leading 

defense  training  role. 


In  addition  to  the  largest  post  in  the 
nation,  Fort  Bragg,  it  has  Camp  Davis, 
the  anti-aircraft  and  balloon  barrage 
camp  on  the  coast  which  accommodates 
20,000  officers  and  men  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000,000.  (Bragg  cost  $34,000,000). 
Also  occupied  is  the  Army  Air  Base  at 
Charlotte,  a  million-dollar  layout. 

Construction  was  begun  in  May,  1941, 
on  the  Marine  Barracks  on  the  Onslow 
County  coast  to  accommodate  15,000 
Marines  and  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $15,000,000,  and  plans  were  well 
advanced  for  building  a  Marine  Air 
Base  40  miles  north  on  the  Neuse  River 
to  cost  around  $20,000,000. 

A  Navy  Airship  Base  (non-rigid)  has 
been  authorized  for  Elizabeth  City  to 
cost  $6,500,000,  and  three  navy  ship 
repair  stations  have  been  authorized  at 
Southport,  Morehead  City,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  to  cost  nearly  a  million  each. 

Shipbuilding  is  being  revived  on  a 
large  scale  in  Wilmington.  Initial  con¬ 
tracts  for  construction  of  22  cargo 
ships  involving  $42,000,000  have  been 
awarded. 

State  bank  resources  reached  an  all- 
time  high  on  March  26,  1941,  at  $478,- 
258,225.89.  This  compares  with  $175,- 
655,727.35  on  June  30,  1932. 

Loans  and  discounts  also  expanded 
on  the  first  quarter  call  date  of  19  41, 
standing  at  $142,209,049.26  for  154 
state  banks  and  their  119  branches. 
This  represented  an  increase  of  $24,- 
100,097.55  over  the  corresponding  date 
the  year  before. 

Wholesale  trade  in  North  Carolina 
totalled  $831,251,000  in  1939;  which 
was  49.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  19  35, 
according  to  U.  S.  Census  figures. 

North  Carolina’s  marked  economic 
development  gained  momentum  follow¬ 
ing  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  putting  brakes  on  public  borrow¬ 
ing  by  stipulating  that  before  the  State 
or  any  of  its  sub-divisions  can  borrow 
$2.00  they  must  have  retired  $3.00  in 
debt  during  the  previous  biennium. 

North  Carolina  levies  no  State  tax  on 
real  property  and  is  one  of  the  few 
states  supporting  a  basic  eight  months 
state-wide  school  term  and  maintaining 
all  roads  without  local  levies. 

The  State  four  years  ago  embarked 
upon  an  aggressive  promotional  pro¬ 
gram,  and  currently  is  spending  $100,- 
000  a  year  in  advertising  its  industrial, 
tourist  and  residential  advantages. 


LABOR  NEWS 


Charlotte  Office — The  Department  of 
Labor  now  has  offices  in  the  Piedmont 
Building,  Charlotte.  The  office  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Everett  Connelly,  recently 
transferred  from  the  Raleigh  office. 
Inspectors  for  the  6th  District  have 
headquarters  in  Charlotte.  This  district 
is  made  up  of  Cleveland,  Lincoln,  Gas¬ 
ton,  Cabarrus,  Mecklenburg,  Union, 
Anson  and  Stanly  counties. 

New  Personnel— During  the  month 
of  May  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
added  ten  inspectors  to  its  field  force. 
The  new  employees  are  .1.  Ralto  Far- 
low  of  Burlington,  Albert  C.  Vestal  of 
Salisbury,  John  Arnette  of  Goldsboro, 
J.  C.  Harmon  of  Durham,  Jonathan  T. 
Hooks  of  Smithfield,  David  E.  Pickard 
of  Lexington,  R.  E.  Price,  Jr.,  of  Reids- 
ville,  D.  B.  Sherrill  of  Robbinsville, 
L.  L.  Umstead  of  Greensboro,  and  A.  H. 
Paul  of  Fayetteville. 

Resigned — Glenn  E.  Penland,  inspec¬ 
tor  for  the  6th  District,  resigned  May 
1st  to  go  with  the  Firestone  Company. 


THE 

Veterans ’  Service 
Division 

-  FRANK  M.  SASSER.  Service  Officer  - 

April,  1941 


Letters  written  .  506 

Folders  reviewed  .  192 

Examinations  .  15 

Hospitalization  .  23 

Personal  interviews  .  218 

Appearances  before  Rating  Board .  176 

New  cases  .  60 

Old  cases  .  407 

Total  cases  handled  .  467 

Compensations  28 

Increased  compensation  . $1,010.95 

Back  compensation  . .  1,107.87 


Mr.  Penland  had  been  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  about  three  years  and  was 
one  of  our  most  efficient  inspectors.  It 
is  with  real  regret  that  the  Department 
loses  the  services  of  Mr.  Penland. 

It  Helped — Recently  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  Merry  B.  Laundry  at  Spruce 
Pine.  The  fire  originated  in  the  boiler 
room,  but  fortunately  the  plant  had 
been  constructed  according  to  the  State 
law  and  the  boiler  room  was  separate 
from  the  main  building.  Therefore, 
slight  damage  was  done  to  the  rest  of 
the  plant.  Our  inspector  points  out 
that  the  Department’s  Laundry  and  Dry 
Cleaning  Code  saved  the  owner  of  the 
plant  from  heavy  loss. 

Increases- — 45,077  textile  workers  in 
North  Carolina  received  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  during  April,  averaging  $1.19 
per  week  for  each  employee  in  41 
different  textile  establishments.  This 
was  ascertained  from  general  comments 
by  employers  to  the  Statistical  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Twenty  firms  in  retail  trade,  employ¬ 
ing  more  than  1,800  workers  reported 
an  average  increase  of  62  cents  per 
week  was  due  to  seasonal  increases  in 
activity,  increase  in  commissions  or  to 
extra  holiday  help. 


STATISTICAL  DIVISION 


National  defense  information  is  now 
being  furnished  to  various  government 
units  and  divisions  by  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Labor  through  its 
cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Among  those  using 
the  data  compiled  from  reports  by 
employers  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  various  defense  agencies,  and  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Forecasts  of  future  labor  require¬ 
ments  for  the  defense  program  are  be¬ 
ing  supplied  to  the  Office  of  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  and  to  the  Army  In¬ 
dustrial  College  based  on  employment, 
payroll  and  employee-hours  data  fur¬ 
nished  by  North  Carolina  employers. 
Weighted  indexes,  designed  to  reflect 
more  accurately  local  conditions  in  93 
of  the  more  important  metropolitan 
areas  are  now  being  released  by  the 
Federal  bureau. 

Average  hourly  earnings  computed 
from  our  totals  of  reports  are  being 
used  to  an  increasing  extent  in  the 
“escalator-clauses”  of  government  con¬ 
tracts  let  by  the  various  government 
agencies.  Such  clauses  provide  for 
changes  in  payments  to  contractors  in 
response  to  changes  in  average  hourly 
earnings  in  durable  goods  industries 
and  wholesale  prices. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


April  Building  Permits 

- - Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 


For  the  21  leading  cities  of  North 
Carolina  with  a  population  of  10,000 
or  over,  the  April  building  construction 
reports  show  decreases  of  20.8  per 
cent  in  number  of  buildings  and  9.4 
per  cent  in  cost  of  construction  over 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  only 
marked  increase  over  April,  19  40,  is  in 
the  cost  of  non-residential  buildings. 
Over  March,  1941,  there  is  an  increase 
of  6.5  per  cent  in  number  of  buildings 
and  a  decrease  of  60.3  per  cent  in  cost 
of  construction. 

The  total  number  of  permits  issued 
for  all  construction  for  April  is  73  6  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,837,058.  Char¬ 
lotte  leads  all  the  cities  reporting  with 
an  estimated  cost  of  $433,760,  and 
Winston-Salem  is  second  with  $297,690. 
Greensboro  leads  in  number  of  permits 
issued  with  101. 

Of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  all  con¬ 
struction,  $1,055,888  is  for  residential 
buildings,  $408,614  for  non-residential, 
and  $3  72,55  6  for  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs. 


Graham  Leads  Smaller  Towns  In 
Construction  Work 


Graham  leads  the  29  towns  with 
population  of  less  than  10,000  report¬ 
ing  building  construction  for  April  with 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  $44,100. 
Asheboro  is  second  with  $29,000. 

The  total  amounts  spent  by  towns 
reporting  for  April  include:  $194,39  5 
for  residential  buildings,  $108,335  for 
non-residential  and  $38,316  for  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  all  construction  is 
$341,046. 

Towns  included  in  the  report  are: 
Asheboro,  Bessemer  City,  Burlington, 
Cherryville,  Clinton,  Graham,  Edenton, 
Forest  City,  Greenville,  Henderson, 
Hickory,  Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Lumberton,  Monroe,  Moores- 
ville,  Morehead  City,  Morganton,  North 
Wilkesboro,  Oxford,  Reidsville,  Rock¬ 
ingham,  Sanford,  Southern  Pines,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Spindale,  Washington  and  Wil- 
liamstown. 


TYPE  OF  APRIL  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  21 
CITIES  REPORTING 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Were  Issued 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  No.  Cost 

Residential  Buildings  : 

1- family  dwellings  .  275  $  868,495 

2- family  dwellings  .  19  64,660 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings  .  10  32,800 

Lodging  houses  .  1  800 

Other  non-housekeeping 
dwellings  .  1  99,133 


Total  new  residential 

dwellings  .  306  $1,066,888 

Non-residential  Buildings  : 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places  .  2  $  15,030 

Churches  .  2  33,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and  other  work¬ 
shops  .  6  41,670 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  .  33  9,985 

Gasoline  and  service  stations ....  12  52,350 

Institutions  . 2  134,980 

Office  buildings,  including 

banks  .  6  20,950 

Public  works  and  utilities  .  1  3,600 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  etc .  5  150 

Stables  and  barns  .  1  1,800 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings  .  22  92,074 

All  other  non-residential  .  3  3,125 


Total  new  non-residential 

dwellings  .  95  $  408,614 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs : 

On  residential  buildings — 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  238  $  92,619 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  ..  18  11,740 

On  non-residential  buildings  ....  79  268,197 


Total  additions,  alterations 

and  repairs  .  335  $  372,556 


DIVISIONS  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

promised  strict  compliance  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Two  establishments,  a  department 
store  and  a  dairy,  were  prosecuted  in 
April  for  violations  of  the  law.  The 
department  store  was  held  “not  guilty’’ 
of  working  female  employees  in  excess 
of  the  provisions  of  the  maximum  hour 
law.  The  dairy  was  convicted  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor 
law. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES,  APRIL,  1940,  AND  APRIL,  1941 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

April, 

1940 

April, 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

April, 

1940 

April, 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

930 

736 

—20.8 

$2,028,295 

$1,837,058 

—  9.4 

Residential  buildings . 

398 

306 

—23.1 

1,324,755 

1,055,888 

— 20.2 

Non-residential  buildings . 

118 

95 

—19.4 

298,776 

408,614 

+36.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

414 

335 

— 19.0 

404,764 

372,556 

—  7.9 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  MARCH,  1941,  AND  APRIL,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

March, 

April, 

Percentage 

March, 

April, 

Percentage 

1941 

1941 

Change 

1941 

1941 

Change 

Total . 

691 

736 

+  6.5 

$4,636,523 

$1,837,058 

—60.3 

Residential  buildings . 

317 

306 

—  3.4 

2,803,525 

1,055,888 

—62.3 

Non-residential  buildings . 

93 

95 

+  2.1 

1,488,900 

408,614 

—72.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

281 

335 

+  19.2 

344,098 

372,556 

+  8.2 

SUMMARY  OF  APRIL,  1941,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  April,  1940,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Non-Residential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

April, 

1940 

April, 

1941 

April, 

1940 

April, 

1941 

April, 

1940 

April, 

1941 

April, 

1940 

April, 

1941 

April, 

1940 

April, 

1941 

Total . 

294 

$923,155 

$1,324,755 

$1,055,888 

459 

361 

$298,776 

$408,614 

$404,764 

$372,556 

$2,028,295 

$1,837,058 

Asheville . 

1 

2,500 

18,250 

2,500 

3 

1 

15,125 

12,430 

23,060 

36,104 

56,435 

51,034 

Charlotte . . 

54 

222,285 

321,825 

223,085 

84 

60 

79,021 

99,200 

77,411 

111,475 

478,257 

433,760 

Concord . 

8 

27,700 

20,800 

27,700 

18 

8 

4,800 

29,000 

2,575 

8,560 

28,175 

65,260 

Durham . 

33 

141,675 

144,450 

141,675 

62 

37 

33,075 

30,850 

15,828 

22,260 

193,353 

194,785 

Elizabeth  City . 

1 

1,000 

5,200 

1,000 

7 

1 

1,500 

150 

2,000 

6,700 

3,150 

Fayetteville . 

36 

74,630 

61,925 

74,630 

28 

37 

1,500 

23,350 

5,250 

24,161 

68,675 

122,141 

6 

11,750 

19.850 

11,750 

11 

6 

42  400 

400 

1,750 

20  250 

55  900 

Goldsboro . 

7 

11,000 

15.500 

11,000 

4 

8 

1  300 

15  500 

12  300 

Greensboro . 

27 

123,350 

202,050 

126,350 

66 

32 

11,075 

2,500 

185,896 

29,452 

399,021 

158,302 

High  Point . 

23 

45,950 

119,200 

64,950 

31 

60 

20,985 

1,630 

30,905 

11,208 

171,090 

77,788 

Kinston . 

9 

17,800 

13,950 

17,800 

7 

9 

41,800 

29  575 

3,350 

59  100 

27  275 

New  Bern . 

4 

3,650 

1,500 

3,650 

1 

4 

4,000 

3,095 

2  520 

5  500 

10  275 

Raleigh . . . 

15 

64,000 

77,850 

64,000 

28 

15 

51,850 

6,900 

7,155 

5400 

136,855 

76'000 

Rocky  Mount _ 

10 

22,400 

50,250 

22,400 

18 

13 

1,500 

7,825 

2,650 

43,575 

54,400 

73,800 

Salisbury . . . 

5 

19,050 

34,200 

20,050 

10 

10 

10,790 

200 

7,170 

3,995 

52,160 

24,245 

Shelby . .. . 

5 

11,900 

7,690 

11,900 

6 

5 

6  408 

2,784 

750 

19  118 

Statesville _ 

14 

7,450 

1,000 

7,450 

1 

14 

3*000 

1  000 

10,450 

Thomasville . 

3 

4,400 

8,100 

4,400 

6 

3 

400 

35 

75 

8*575 

4  435 

Wilmington . 

4 

6.500 

6,500 

4 

7  Ron 

43,275 

3  pro 

79  050 

Wilson . 

4 

17,700 

45,900 

17,700 

9 

4 

21  00 

BOO 

20  200 

Winston-Salem . 

25 

86,465 

155,265 

195,398 

59 

30 

1L755 

65,431 

36,205 

36,861 

203,225 

2971690 

•  One-family,  two-family  dwellings ;  totals  included  in  “New  Residential  Building.” 
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APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM  OF 
NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILD¬ 
ING  AND  DRY  DOCK  CO. 


The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  located  at  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  has  an  apprenticeship 
program  that  is  providing  skilled  work- 
ment  for  the  great  national  defense 
program. 

The  plant  was  originally  established 
in  1889,  and  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  shipbuilding  companies  in 
the  world.  Prior  to  the  defense  emer¬ 
gency  it  employed  approximately  7,00  0 
employees.  At  the  latest  report  it  em¬ 
ployed  almost  13,000  persons,  of  whom 
4  50  are  apprentices. 

The  company  conducts  its  own  train¬ 
ing  program  under  the  supervision  of 
an  official  of  the  company,  who  started 
the  work  in  1919  and  still  has  charge 
of  the  apprentices.  The  manner  of 
training  of  the  apprentices,  and  the 
work  in  which  these  apprentices  are  en¬ 
gaged  after  graduation,  are  more  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  obtains  in  a  job 
machine  shop,  rather  than  to  that  which 
obtains  in  a  machine  production  shop. 
The  work  experiences  of  the  apprentices 
are  broad,  flexible  and  thorough. 

Apprentices  are  at  all  times  under 
the  supervision  of  instructors,  but  com¬ 
plete  their  period  of  preliminary  in¬ 
struction  in  the  training  section  before 
being  transferred  to  production  routine. 
At  all  times  the  apprentice  is  closely 
observed  and  records  of  his  progress 
are  made  at  frequent  intervals. 

Although  advanced  _  apprentices  are 
given  some  experience  in  production 
work  under  a  bonus  system,  the  wages 
paid  to  apprentices  are  determined  not 
in  terms  of  production,  but  in  terms  of 
the  social  and  economic  demands  upon 
the  apprentice  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
his  training  program,  the  apprentice  is 
taught  that  quality  is  more  important 
than  quantity.  The  careful  records  and 
close  supervision  maintained  by  the 
supervisor  of  apprentices  permits  ade¬ 
quately  of  the  recognition  of  individual 
differences,  thus  enabling  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  direct  the  development  of  the 
several  apprentices  into  work  of  a  na¬ 
ture  which  will  most  closely  coincide 
with  their  temperamental  idiosyncra¬ 
sies.  Thus,  an  apprentice  who  is  precise 
and  slow  is  likely  to  And  himself  con¬ 
centrating  on  toolmaking  and  die  sink¬ 
ing;  and  one  who  has  shown  exceptional 
talent  in  his  school  work  is  likely  to 
find  himself  eventually  employed  in  the 
drafting  division  on  his  way  towards 
engineering  as  a  future  occupation. 

The  company’s  record  reveals  an 
average  turnover  rate  of  somewhat  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  its  total  appren¬ 
tice  enrollment.  The  company  employs 
at  present  almost  60  per  cent  of  its 
former  graduates.  Although  the  com- 
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MAJOR  A.  L.  FLETCHER 


The  Department  of  Labor  welcomes 
back  to  North  Carolina  and  to  the 
Capitol  Hill  Major  A.  L.  Fletcher, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  from  1933  to 
1938.  Major  Fletcher  resigned  as 
Commissioner  in  September,  1938, 
to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant 
Administration  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  has  in  recent  months  been 
doing  special  work  with  the  Advisory 
and  Planning  Council  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  U.  S.  Army  has  released  him  to 
accept  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission  tendered  him  by  Governor 
J.  M.  Broughton.  Long  an  outstand¬ 
ing  member  of  the  State’s  Official 
Family,  it  was  with  genuine  pleasure 
that  his  many  friends  in  North  Caro¬ 
line  learned  of  his  appointment  to 
head  the  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission. 


pany  does  not  use  formal  indentures, 
the  tradition  which  it  has  developed, 
and  the  careful  attention  which  it  gives 
to  its  apprentice  training  program,  have 
guaranteed  a  security  of  tenure  and  a 
thoroughness  of  instruction  which  is 
undoubtedly  equal  to  that  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  more  progressive  private 
establishments  in  the  United  States. 
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LABOR  NEWS 


Furniture  Committee — A  committee 
to  investigate  economic  and  competi¬ 
tive  conditions  in  the  wood  furniture 
manufacturing  industry  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  June  17th  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  a  minimum  wage  not  in 
excess  of  40c  an  hour.  Mr.  T.  Austin 
Finch,  of  the  Thomasville  Chair  Com¬ 
pany,  Thomasville,  and  Mr.  John  E. 
Justice,  Oak  Furniture  Company,  North 
Wilkesboro,  were  on  the  committee. 

Cost  of  Living  Continues  to  Increase 
— An  increase  of  one  per  cent  in  the 
living  cost  for  families  of  wage  earners 
and  lower  salaried  employees  was  reg¬ 
istered  during  the  past  month.  Living 
costs  in  April  were  2.4  per  cent  higher 
than  in  April  of  last  year,  and  3.7  per 
cent  higher  than  in  August,  1939,  the 
month  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe.  On  the  average,  food  was  five 
per  cent  higher  in  April  than  last  au¬ 
tumn  and  about  4  V2  per  cent  more 
than  in  April,  19  4  0. 

Commission  Appointed  to  (  lioose 
N.  C.  Textile  School  Site  —  Governor 
Broughton  has  appointed  a  seven-man 
commission  to  select  a  site  in  the  Pied¬ 
mont  section  of  the  State  for  the  North 
Carolina  Textile  Institute.  The  com¬ 
mission  was  authorized  by  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Asembly.  After  the  site  is  selected, 
$50,000  will  be  allotted  from  the  emer¬ 
gency  and  contingency  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  the  institute.  The  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  of  the  institution  will  be 
to  give  training  to  persons  16  years  of 
age  or  older  in  textile  work. 

Patterson  Mills,  Patterson,  N.  C. — 
The  Patterson  Mills,  manufacturers  of 
cotton  yarn,  formerly  owned  by  the 
Cline  Manufacturing  Company  of  Hick¬ 
ory,  has  been  sold  to  H.  S.  McIntyre  of 
Charlotte.  The  mill  was  constructed 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  and  was 
owned  by  the  Gywn-Harper  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  In  1916  it  was  sold  to 
Ben  Newland  of  Lenoir,  and  was  later 
bought  by  the  Cline  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Hickory.  All  employees 
of  the  mill  will  be  retained  under  the 
new  management. 

Expansion  —  Sylva  Paperboard  Co., 
Sylva,  has  underway  a  $250,000  ex¬ 
pansion  program;  this  will  increase 
production  approximately  60  per  cent; 
the  company  manufactures  chestnut 
tanning  extract  and  chestnut  corru¬ 
gated  board. 

Labor  Laws  Discussed — Commission¬ 
er  of  Labor  Forrest  H.  Shuford  dis¬ 
cussed  the  labor  laws  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  the  wage  and  hour  law  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  as  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  North 
Carolina-Virginia  Division  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Textile  Association  held  in  Reids- 
ville  on  April  19- 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- -  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage 
of  the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly 
desired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


MINNIE  S.  GOSNEY,  Editor 
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NO  STRIKES  IN  NORTH  CARO¬ 
LINA  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIES 


Labor  has  every  right  to  expect  a 
competent  wage  for  its  services.  Capital 
may  expect  a  fair  return  on  its  invest¬ 
ment.  In  ordinary  times  the  public 
tolerates  a  divergence  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  these  two  forces.  Even  when 
these  differences  result  occasionally  in 
a  strike  or  lockout,  there  is  a  geneial 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that,  although 
regrettable,  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
capital  and  labor  never  to  have  an 
eruption.  The  millenium  has  not  ar¬ 
rived.  There  exists  in  the  ranks  of 
labor  and  in  the  ranks  of  capital  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  grasping  for  more  and 
more  power  and  who  are  willing  to  in¬ 
cur  strife,  discord  and  even  bloodshed 
in  order  to  attain  an  objective — in  ordi¬ 
nary  times.  But  these  are  not  ordinary 
times.  We  cannot  afford  to  act  in  an 
ordinary  manner  if  such  action  retards 
our  defense  program.  Production  of 
materials  which  are  vital  to  national 
defense  must  continue  uninterrupted, 
even  at  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  rights 
and  privileges  which  we  prize  so  highly. 

Here  in  North  Carolina  we  are  glad 
that  there  has  been  practically  no  stop¬ 
page  of  work  in  our  factories  engaged 
in  the  production  of  supplies  for  our 
armed  forces.  We  have  had  no  West 
Coast  upheavals  bordering  on  insurrec¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  daily  besieged  by 
strikes  or  rumors  of  strikes.  While  the 
number  of  man  days  lost  from  strikes 
the  first  four  months  of  1941  greatly 
exceeded  the  total  for  the  full  year  of 
1940  in  the  entire  nation,  in  this  State 
the  number  of  strikes  has  greatly  de¬ 
creased.  In  1940  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  assisted  in  the  settlement  of 
17  strikes  involving  6,547  employees. 
During  the  first  5%  months  of  this 
year  only  five  strikes,  all  of  which 
were  short-lived,  involving  4,533  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  recorded. 

This  condition  cannot  exist  because 
the  worker  here  does  not  need  or  de¬ 
serve  an  increase  in  wages  as  much  as 
the  worker  elsewhere.  A  study  of  wage 
scales  and  living  costs  would  eliminate 
such  a  thought.  It  can  hardly  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  industries  are  of 
greater  importance  in  our  defense  pro¬ 
gram  than  industries  in  other  areas. 
Essential  as  these  industries  are,  which 
are  chiefly  textile,  yet  of  even  greater 
importance  are  the  munition  plants,  the 
airplane  factories,  and  other  industries 
producing  motorized  army  equipment. 
We  can  hardly  attribute  it  to  the  fact 
that  organized  labor  is  much  stronger 
in  other  areas  and  therefore  better  able 
to  force  demands  by  means  of  strikes. 
Certainly  organized  labor  is  consider¬ 
ably  stronger  in  North  Carolina  this 
year  than  it  was  last  year,  and  yet 
there  have  been  fewer  stoppages  of 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and 
Non-Manufacturing  Industries 

APRIL-MAY,  1941 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Hours 

Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

May,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

May,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

May,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

May,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

-4J  £ 
‘fl  * 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

713  |  201,902 

+ 

.5  |  $3,564,874 

+  3.3 

517.65  |  +  2.8  |  38.5 

+  1.8 

46.0 

+  1.5 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta ... 

12 

905 

+ 

1.7 

$  13,868 

+  7.0 

$15.32 

+  5.1 

44.0 

+  2.6 

34.1 

+  2.0 

Cotton  Goods . 

266 

111,565 

+ 

1.2 

1,830,933 

+  2.5 

16.41 

+  1.3 

38.2 

4-  *7 

43.0 

+  -9 

Cottonseed — Oil . 

10 

610 

—26.9 

6,925 

—22.2 

13.57 

+  6.3 

41.8 

+  4.7 

32.4 

+  1.5 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

19 

4.826 

+ 

.8 

84,686 

+  4.8 

17.54 

+  3.9 

39.9 

+  2.0 

43.8 

+  1.6 

Fertilizer . 

33 

1.227 

—40.9 

14,492 

—52.1 

11.81 

—18.9 

33.7 

—19.5 

35.0 

+  -8 

Furniture . 

42 

10,133 

+ 

.4 

177,609 

+  7.7 

17.52 

+  7.2 

43.5 

+  7.4 

40.3 

+  1.0 

Hosiery — Full  Fashioned. 

50 

15,695 

+ 

.4 

343,608 

+  2.3 

21.89 

+  1.8 

36.4 

+  1.1 

60.0 

+  .5 

Hos  iery — Seamless . 

42 

10,295 

+ 

1.2 

164,366 

+  6.2 

15.96 

+  4.9 

35.3 

+  2.9 

45.0 

+3.2 

Knit  Goods — Flat . 

8 

4.484 

+ 

3.1 

76,369 

+  5.7 

17.03 

+  2.5 

39.8 

+  2.8 

42.7 

—  .2 

Lumber  (Including 

planing  mills) . 

41 

4,916 

1.1 

72,978 

+  4.3 

14.84 

+  5.6 

41.4 

+  6.9 

35.9 

—1.1 

Paper  Boxes  (Corrugated 
folded  and  set-up) . 

13 

629 

+ 

6.2 

10,099 

+  9.7 

16.05 

+  3.2 

38.7 

—  1.5 

41.4 

+  5.0 

Pulp  Mills . 

6 

3,687 

+ 

3.4 

111,579 

+  5.0 

30.26 

+  1.6 

43.1 

+  -9 

70.2 

+  .8 

Printing  and  Publishing.. 

24 

613 

+ 

.4 

17,622 

+  1-4 

28.75 

+  -9 

36.8 

4-  -2 

77.9 

4-  .6 

Rayon . 

19 

6,922 

+ 

1.2 

121,219 

+  6.4 

17.61 

+  5.1 

39.2 

+  2.0 

44.6 

+  3.0 

Tobacco  Products  (Snuff, 
cigarettes  and  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco) . 

6 

7,529 

+ 

.3 

182,598 

+  15.7 

24.25 

+  15.3 

37.5 

+  9.3 

64.6 

+5.5 

Woolen  Mills . 

6 

3,322 

— 

2.6 

62,444 

+  4.4 

18.79 

+  7.2 

39.9 

+  8.4 

47.0 

—1.0 

Other  Industries . 

116 

14,644 

+ 

1.0 

273,479 

+  1.8 

18.67 

+  .8 

38.1 

+  1.8 

49.2 

+  1.0 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total . 

640 

10,287 

_ 

2.4 

$  177,917 

+  -8 

$17.29 

+  3.4 

42.2 

+  1.9 

40.5 

+2.2 

Retail . 

386 

4,764 

— 

4.2 

$  72,851 

—  .5 

$15.29 

+  3.8 

39.3 

+  1.0 

39.7 

+  3.9 

136 

1,721 

t . 

50,079 

+  1.7 

29.09 

+  1.7 

+  -7 

43.3 

+  2.1 

+  3.4 

68.0 

+  -4 

—3.0 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and 
Cleaning . 

19 

746 

+ 

3.3 

9,605 

+  4.0 

12.74 

48.5 

25.7 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

30 

944 

+ 

7.0 

13.986 

+  12.8 

14.81 

+  5.4 

39.7 

+  5.5 

37.1 

+  -2 

*Public  Utilities . 

Hotels. . 

21 

1,202 

9.8 

10,900 

—  6.2 

9.06 

+  4.0 

61.0 

+  2.0 

17.4 

+2.3 

Insurance  and  Brokerage. 

28 

318 

— 

1.2 

11,574 

—  .7 

36.39 

+  -4 

No  hours  reported 

Other  Lines  of  Trade . 

20 

592 

— 

.1 

9,022 

—  1.2 

15.23 

—  1.0 

44.0 

.2 

28.7 

—  .6 

Total — All  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Non-Manu¬ 
facturing . 

1,353 

212,189 

+ 

.3 

$3,742,791 

+  3.2 

$17.63 

+  2.8 

38.6 

+  1.8 

45.8 

+  1.5 

t  No  change.  insufficient  data  at  time  of  publication. 


work.  There  have  been  fully  as  many 
labor  disputes  in  North  Carolina  this 
year  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  in 
most  instances  they  have  been  settled 
around  the  conference  table  without 
stoppage  of  work.  Without  doubt  many 
of  the  strikes  in  this  nation  have  been 
effected  by  communists  and  fifth  col¬ 
umnists  who  were  interested  in  halting 
production  and  not  in  improving  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  workers.  If  the  latter 
were  the  primary  objective,  there  would 
have  been  few  disputes  which  could  not 
have  been  settled  around  the  conference 
table.  Happily  if  we  have  here  among 
us  any  communists,  saboteurs  or  other 
groups  who  would  sabotage  our  efforts 
for  defense,  they  are  so  few  in  number 
that  they  dare  not  raise  their  heads 
above  the  surface.  Our  labor  leaders 
are  whole-hearted,  patriotic  Americans 
who  intend  to  see  that  production  con¬ 
tinues  without  interruption  to  our  de¬ 
fense  program.  In  the  ranks  of  labor 
we  find  a  membership  imbued  with  the 
same  patriotic  fervor.  Our  employers 
and  employees  see  “eye  to  eye”  when 
it  comes  to  all  out  production  for  de¬ 
fense,  and  they  are  willing  to  make 
unusual  efforts  to  keep  the  factory 
wheels  turning  at  full  speed  when  pro¬ 
ducing  materials  essential  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  liberty,  freedom  and  coun¬ 
try. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
RECOGNIZED 


In  a  recent  letter  from  Hon.  V.  A. 
Zimmer,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Labor  and  Standards,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  to  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Mr.  Zim¬ 
mer  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Gibson,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  requesting  an  outline  of  inspection 
procedure  and  forms  recommended  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
and  that  he  was  referring  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Shuford,  asking  that  he  send  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Michigan  an 
outline  of  this  State’s  procedures  and 
forms.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  shows  that  the  work 
being  done  is  recognized  among  the 
best. 

Textiles  continued  to  lead  in  new  in¬ 
dustries  established  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year.  Out  of  17  new  establishments 
nine  were  textile.  Expansions  to  estab¬ 
lishments  now  operating  totaled  50; 
of  this  number  30  were  textile  estab¬ 
lishments.  There  was  $12,000,000  ex¬ 
pended  on  industrial  construction  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  1941  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $8,000,000  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year. 
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REVISED  INTERPRETATION 
OF  RETAIL  AND  SERVICE 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


The  administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  has  revised  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  retail  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  under  which  exemptions  from 
the  Act  will  be  denied  by  any  retail 
store  or  service  establishment  whose 
business  is  more  than  2  5  per  cent  “non¬ 
retail  in  character.” 

In  the  new  interpretation  the  admin¬ 
istrator  has  revised  the  Division’s  here¬ 
tofore  somewhat  narrow  position  in  de¬ 
fining  a  retail  sale.  Such  sales  under 
previous  rulings  were  confined  only  to 
sales  made  to  individuals  for  individual 
consumption.  No  commercial  sale  was 
viewed  as  a  retail  sale.  Under  the  new 
ruling  the  administrator  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  type  of  commercial  sale 
which  is  a  retail  sale. 

Generally  speaking,  such  sales  are 
found  in  the  trades  which  sell  goods 
consumed  both  by  the  individual  con¬ 
sumer  and  by  certain  commercial  con¬ 
sumers.  At  the  same  time  the  adminis¬ 
trator  revised  his  opinion  of  how  much 
non-retail  selling  would  amount  to 
“substantial”  and  thereby  defeat  the 
exemption.  Last  year  in  a  press  release 
the  administrator  said  that  “substan¬ 
tial”  in  this  respect  would  be  more  than 
50  per  cent.  In  the  new  bulletin  he 
savs  that  “substantial”  means  more 
than  2  5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
Division  will  not  regard  any  establish¬ 
ment  exempt  as  a  retail  one  unless  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  its  sales  are  retail. 

The  criteria  used  by  the  administra¬ 
tor  in  defining  a  retail  sale  are,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  old  single  criterion  of  the 
use  to  which  the  goods  are  put,  the 
quantity  in  which  they  are  sold,  and, 
intimately  involved  with  quantity,  the 
price  at  which  they  are  sold,  and  the 
general  overall  nature  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  making  the  sale.  In  other  words, 
sales  to  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
chasers  may  be  included  as  retail  in  de- 
termining  the  status  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  if  these  sales  are  of  articles  com¬ 
monly  sold  both  to  business  and  private 
purchasers  and  if  they  are  in  a  quantity 
or  at  a  price  similar  to  sales  to  private 
purchasers. 

The  underlying  economic  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  philosophy  back  of  the  new 
definition  is  that  Congress  intended  to 
exempt  the  traditionally  retail  establish¬ 
ment  and  that  the  old  definition  did  not 
exempt  many  of  such  establishments. 


Posters  are  being  mailed  by  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  every  textile  establishment. 

As  widely  noted  in  the  press,  this  in¬ 
crease  in  the  minimum  wage  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  textile  industry  will  in¬ 
crease  the  wage  rate  of  some  300,000 
textile  workers  throughout  the  United 
States. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY  INCREASED 
TO  37«/2C 


MINE,  QUARRY  AND  MINERAL 
PLANT  EMPLOYEES  GET 
FIRST-AID  TRAINING 


On  June  30,  1941  the  37 V2c  mini¬ 
mum  for  the  textile  industry  will  be¬ 
come  effective.  The  definition  of  the 
industry  includes  the  making  of  all 
yarn  except  wool  yarns  and  synthetic 
varns;  the  making  of  all  cloth  and  pile 
fabrics  except  wool  cloth  and  carpets 
and  rugs;  cordage  and  twine;  br^ld' 
net  and  lace;  batting,  wadding  and 
filling;  and  the  making  of  bags,  ban  - 
ages  and  surgical  gauze,  bath  mats  and 
related  articles,  bedspreads,  blankets, 
tup  to  25  per  cent  wool),  diapers,  dish¬ 
cloths,  scrubbing  cloths  and  wash- 
cloths,  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  tabl 
cloths,  lunch-cloths  and  napkins,  tow¬ 
els,  and  window  curtains. 


THE 


Veterans y  Service 
Division 

—  FRANK  M.  SASSER.  Service  Officer  — 


597 
205 
19 
28 
199 
192 
73 
448 
521 
31 

Increased  Compensation  . $1,232.50 

Back  Compensation  .  3,211.39 

Total  Compensation  .  4,443.89 


Letters  Written  . 

Folders  Reviewed  . 

Examinations  . 

Hospitalizations  . 

Personal  Interviews  . 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board 

New  Cases  . 

Old  Cases  . . 

Total  Cases  Handled  . 

Compensations 


Our  safety  engineer,  Mr.  Murray  M. 
Grier,  and  Mr.  Claud  P.  Demsey,  princi¬ 
pal  first-aid  instructor,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  have  recently  completed  a  six- 
weeks  first-aid  training  itinerary  which 
included  several  counties  in  the  State 
where  mining,  quarrying  and  mineral 
plant  operation  is  carried  on.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  employees  completed  a 
review  of  the  15-hour  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  First-Aid  Training  course,  while 
others  completed  the  initial  training, 
and  received  initial  and  additional 
training  certificates  from  this  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  There 
were  17  companies,  two  independent 
mine  operators,  throughout  seven  coun¬ 
ties,  who  participated  in  this  training, 
with  121  employees  receiving  initial 
training  certificates  and  32  employees 
receiving  additional  training  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  companies  participating,  their 
location,  and  the  number  of  employees 
from  each  company  receiving  initial 
and  additional  training  certificates,  are 
as  follows: 

The  Utah  Construction  Co.,  Macon 
County,  17  initial. 

The  Feldspar  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Yan¬ 
cey  County,  8  initial;  5  additional. 

Carolina  Mica  Co.,  Yancey  County,  3 
initial. 

Southern  Mica  Co.,  Yancey  County, 

5  initial. 

Celo  Mines,  Inc.,  Yancey  County,  4 
initial;  2  additional. 

Independent  Miners,  Yancey  County, 

1  initial;  1  additional. 

United  Feldspar  and  Minerals  Corp., 
Mitchell  County,  8  initial;  3  additional. 

Feldspar  Producing  Co.,  Mitchell 
County,  5  initial. 

Kaolin,  Inc.,  Mitchell  County;  5  ini¬ 
tial;  5  additional. 

Celo  Community,  Inc.,  Yancey  Coun¬ 
ty,  1  initial. 

Celo  Mining  Co.,  Yancey  County,  1 
initial. 

Harris  Granite  Quarries  Co.,  Rowan 
County,  white  employees,  3  additional, 
colored  employees,  10  initial,  10  addi¬ 
tional. 

Carolina  Quarry  Co.,  Rowan  County, 
1  initial. 

Johnson  Stone  Co.,  Guilford  County, 
white  employees,  9  initial;  colored  em¬ 
ployees,  4  initial. 

R.  F.  Hedrick  Stone  Co.,  Randolph 
County,  white  employees,  8  initial;  col¬ 
ored  employees,  13  initial. 

G.  C.  Buchanan  Stone  Co.,  Guilford 
County,  white  employees,  3  initial;  col¬ 
ored  employees,  15  initial. 

Blue  Ridge  Mining  Co.,  Yancey 
County,  1  initial. 

Carolina  Mineral  Co.,  Mitchell  Coun¬ 
ty,  1  additional. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


The  inspectors  of  this  division  re¬ 
ported  375  establishments  inspected 
during  the  past  month.  In  these  estab¬ 
lishments  there  were  22,450  persons 
employed.  In  addition  to  the  routine 
inspections  made,  our  inspectors  visited 
nine  establishments  for  the  purpose  of 
making  follow-up  or  compliance  visits. 
One  hundred  and  fourteen  conferences 
were  held. 

Violations 

The  total  number  of  violations  of  the 
labor  laws  and  rules  and  regulations 
was  9  89.  These  violations  included 
the  following: 

Hour  Law  .  51 

Time  Records  .  45 

Child  Labor  .  199 

Sanitation  .  166 

Seats  . .  2 

Drinking  Water  Facilities  24 

Safety  Code  Violations  .  362 

Miscellaneous  .  140 

Complaints 

Fourteen  complaints  alleging  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  labor 
law  were  received  and  investigated. 
These  complaints  concerned  establish¬ 
ments  located  in  Asheville,  Salisbury, 
Raleigh,  Whiteville,  Lillington  and 
Dunn. 

Five  mercantile  establishments  were 
reported  for  violations  of  the  maximum 
hour  law.  In  three  instances  slight 
violations  of  the  hour  law  were  found, 
and  in  each  case  the  management  prom¬ 
ised  strict  compliance  in  the  future.  In 
one  case  no  violations  were  found;  in 
the  fifth  the  investigation  disclosed  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  law  with  respect  to  female 
employees  and  the  firm  was  prosecuted. 
Two  complaints  were  received  regard¬ 
ing  lumber  companies.  In  one  instance 
no  violations  were  found,  and  the  other 
establishment  was  not  in  operation.  A 
garage  was  investigated  because  of  a 
report  that  employees  were  working 
excessive  hours.  No  violation  was 
found.  Two  cafes  were  reported  for 
working  female  employees  excessive 
hours.  One  was  found  to  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  maximum  hour  law  and  the 
other  was  violating  both  the  maximum 
hour  'aw  and  the  State  Child  Labor 
I  aw.  Compliance  was  secured  in  each 
case.  A  complaint  was  received  in  this 
office  that  employees  of  a  hosiery  mill 
were  not  provided  with  sanitary  drink¬ 
ing  water  facilities.  The  inspector 
secured  the  promise  of  the  management 
that  this  matter  would  be  attended  to 
at  once.  It  was  reported  that  a  large 
office  building  did  not  provide  clean  and 
sanitary  rest  rooms.  The  investigation 
of  this  complaint  revealed  that  one  rest 
room  was  not  in  good  condition  and 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


May  Building  Permits 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 


Building  construction  in  the  21  North 
Carolina  cities  with  a  population  of 
more  than  10,000  during  the  month  of 
May  showed  an  increase  of  6.8  per  cent 
in  number  of  buildings  and  of  24.7  per 
cent  in  cost  of  construction  over  May, 
1940.  The  greatest  increase  in  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  construction  was  shown 
by  non-residential  building,  which  was 
371.4  per  cent  greater  than  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  Cost  of  resi¬ 
dential  building  decreased  17.3  per 
cent,  while  additions,  alterations,  and 
repairs  were  up  29.2  per  cent.  There 
was  an  increase  in  total  number  of  per¬ 
mits  issued  from  83  8  to  89  5. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  construction 
for  May  was  $2,232,976.  This  was  an 
increase  of  21.5  per  cent  over  April. 
Charlotte  led  the  21  cities  for  May,  re¬ 
porting  an  estimated  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  $734, 79V  Fayetteville  fol¬ 
lowed  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $2  58,- 
905.  Durham  was  third  and  Winston- 
Salem  fourth. 

Of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  $1,122,685  was  for  residential 
buildings,  $7  58,99  5  for  non-residential 
buildings,  and  $351,296  for  additions, 
alterations,  and  repairs.  . 


Reidsville  Leads  23  Towns 


Reidsville  led  the  23  towns  of  less 
than  10,000  persons  reporting  building 
construction  for  May,  with  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $52,600.  Mooresville 
came  next,  spending  $29,400  on  con¬ 
struction. 

The  total  amounts  spent  by  the  2  3 
towns  included  $196,600  for  residential 
building,  $78,990  for  non-residential 
building,  and  $21,331  for  additions,  al¬ 
terations,  and  repairs.  Total  cost  of  all 
construction  was  estimated  at  $296,- 
921. 

The  towns  reporting  were  Asheboro, 
Bessemer  City,  Burlington,  Graham, 
Edenton,  Forest  City,  Hamlet,  Kings 
Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lincoln- 
ton,  Lumberton,  Mooresville,  Morehead 
City,  Morganton,  North  Wilkesboro, 
Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Sanford, 
Southern  Pines,  Spindale,  Washington, 
and  Williamston. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

the  building  superintendent  promised 
to  remedy  this  at  once.  A  textile  plant 
was  reported  as  working  a  minor  under 
18  years  of  age  after  12  o’clock  mid¬ 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  MAY,  1940,  AND  MAY,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

May, 

May, 

Percentage 

May, 

May, 

Percentage 

1940 

1941 

Change 

1940 

1941 

Change 

Total . 

838 

895 

+  6.8 

$1,790,609 

$2,232,976 

+  24.7 

Residential  buildings . 

361 

361 

No.  chg. 

$1,357,732 

$1,122,685 

—  17.3 

Non-residential  buildings . 

89 

97 

+  8.9 

160.989 

758,995 

+  371.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

388 

437 

+  12.6 

271,888 

351,296 

+  29.2 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  APRIL,  1941,  AND  MAY,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

April, 

May, 

Percentage 

April, 

May, 

Percentage 

1941 

1941 

Change 

1941 

1941 

Change 

Total . 

736 

895 

+  21.6 

$1,837,058 

$2,232,976 

+  21.5 

Residential  buildings . 

306 

361 

+  17.9 

$1,055,888 

$1,122,685 

+  6.3 

Non-residential  buildings . 

95 

97 

+  2.1 

408,614 

758,995 

+  85.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

335 

437 

+  30.4 

372,556 

351,296 

+  5.7 

night.  The  investigation  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  minor  was  working  on  the 
second  shift  which  operated  until  12:30 
a.m.  However,  the  management  had 
an  age  certificate  on  file  showing  the 
date  of  birth  as  1922,  when  in  fact  the 
child  was  born  in  1924.  Management 
was  instructed  as  to  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  State  child  labor 
law.  A  complaint  was  received  alleging 
that  a  laundry  was  working  minors  in 
violation  of  the  law.  The  investigation 
of  this  complaint  resulted  in  prosecu¬ 
tion. 


TYPE  OF  MAY  BUILDING  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  IN  21  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Were  Issued 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  No.  Cost 

Residential  Buildings  : 

1- family  dwellings  .  316  $  991,295 

2- family  dwellings  .  27  68,150 

1-family  and  2-family  dwellings 

with  stores  or  shops  there¬ 
with  .  11  8.240 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings  .  7  55,000 


Total  new  residential 

Dwellings  .  361  $1,122,685 

Non-residential  Buildings  : 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places  .  1  $  26,000 

Churches  .  4  54,700 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and  other  work¬ 
shops  .  9  36.750 

Garages,  public  .  3  5,350 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  .  30  5,935 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  6  35,500 

Institutions  .  1  8,000 

Public  works  and  utilities  .  2  2,900 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

etc .  3  150 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings  .  36  582,500 

All  other  non-residential .  2  1,210 


Total  new  non-residential 

buildings  .  97  $  758,995 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs : 

On  residential  buildings — 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  339  $  114,587 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  ..  15  19,918 

On  non-residential  buildings  ....  83  216,791 


Total  additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs  .  437  $  351,296 


SUMMARY  OF  MAY,  1941,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  May,  1940,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Non-Residbntial 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

May, 

1940 

May, 

1941 

May, 

1940 

May, 

1941 

May, 

1940 

May, 

1941 

May, 

1940 

May, 

1941 

May, 

1940 

May, 

1941 

Total . . 

343 

$1,059,445 

$1,357,732 

$1,122,685 

462 

407 

$160,989 

$758,995 

$271,888 

$351,296 

$1,790,609 

$2,232,976 

5 

$  18,050 

$  34.900 

$  18,050 

8 

5 

$  7,225 

$  8,160 

$  22,143 

$  16,118 

$  64,268 

$  42,328 

46 

164,730 

277,160 

194,230 

97 

67 

45,764 

513,000 

54,172 

27,561 

377,096 

734,791 

10 

20,800 

16,500 

20,800 

13 

10 

2,200 

11,050 

1,514 

4,200 

20,214 

36,050 

38 

141,115 

224,300 

141,115 

51 

46 

57.200 

10,685 

17,830 

234.985 

216  145 

2 

3,500 

4,500 

3,500 

3 

2 

325 

5,000 

4,825 

8,500 

Fayetteville . 

74 

192,250 

70,290 

218,240 

33 

89 

21,250 

21,900 

5,245 

18,765 

96,785 

258'905 

Gastonia . 

6 

8,900 

28,600 

8,900 

10 

6 

1,000 

1,800 

6,395 

600 

35,995 

11,300 

2 

8,200 

13,900 

8,200 

5 

2 

10,500 

2,000 

24,400 

10.200 

Greensboro . 

29 

95,075 

191,400 

95,075 

66 

32 

1,145 

14,550 

38.588 

33,994 

231,433 

143,619 

High  Point. . . 

11 

31,310 

37,810 

31,310 

14 

12 

14,325 

13,965 

24,298 

101,917 

76,433 

147,192 

Kinston . 

12 

13,050 

28,100 

13,050 

7 

12 

500 

8,400 

475 

5,900 

29,075 

27,350 

2 

1,925 

1,925 

2 

6.800 

21  807 

Raleigh . . 

21 

109,900 

124,650 

109,900 

33 

21 

15,000 

14,500 

8,675 

4’ 100 

148,326 

128,500 

Rocky  Mount . . 

7 

25,600 

49,050 

25,600 

15 

10 

650 

950 

21.530 

1,900 

71,230 

28,450 

Salisbury . . 

9 

28,750 

17,700 

28,750 

8 

12 

2,000 

43,350 

815 

8,455 

20,515 

80,555 

Shelby . . 

17 

26,500 

12,000 

26,500 

1  1 

17 

1  000 

300 

Statesville . 

i 

1,800 

10,785 

1,800 

6 

1 

2,000 

l’,850 

Thomasville . . . 

i 

1,700 

10,900 

1,700 

2 

1 

12/)00 

1,450 

Wilmington . 

6 

20,700 

5,900 

24,950 

4 

12 

16,050 

25,100 

15,605 

3,900 

37,555 

53,950 

Wilson . 

4 

6,900 

75,700 

6,900 

18 

4 

1,400 

400 

7,300 

29,300 

84,400 

36,600 

Winston-Salem . . 

40 

138,690 

123,287 

142,190 

58 

44 

7,655 

9,420 

51,598 

52,979 

182,540 

204,589 

•  One-family,  two-family  dwellings ;  totals  included  in  “New  Residential  Building.” 
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LOGGING,  WOODWORKING 
DECLARED  HAZARDOUS 


HALF  MINORS  EMPLOYED 
IN  MANUFACTURING 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 
BY  THE  INSPECTORS 


Miss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  has  issued 
orders  declaring  occupations  in  logging 
and  sawmilling  industries  and  occupa¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  operation  of  power- 
driven  woodworking  machines  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  hazardous  for  minors  between 
16  and  18  years  of  age. 

Result  of  the  orders,  which  become 
effective  August  1,  will  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  18-year  minimum  age  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  these  occupations. 

The  orders  which  will  affect  a  large 
number  of  minors  in  the  State  were  an¬ 
nounced  after  consideration  of  testimony 
presented  at  a  hearing  in  Washington  on 
May  28.  For  some  time  before  this  hear¬ 
ing  took  place,  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  industries  involved  had  been  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
sixteen  is  the  minimum  age  for  employ¬ 
ment  of  minors  by  firms  which  ship  or 
deliver  goods  for  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce.  However,  the  law  provides 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau 
may  issue  orders  declaring  certain  occu¬ 
pations  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for 
minors  between  16  and  18.  The  effect 
of  such  orders  is  to  raise  the  minimum 
age  to  18  years  in  these  occupations. 

When  announcing  the  orders,  Miss  Len¬ 
root  said  that  employers  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  unintentional  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
should  have  on  file  certificates  of  age  for 
all  18  and  19-year-old  minors  in  haz¬ 
ardous  occupations  as  well  as  certificates 
for  all  16  and  17-year-old  minors  in  oc¬ 
cupations  declared  not  hazardous. 

Hazardous-Occupation  Order  No.  4  pro¬ 
hibits  minors  under  18  from  engaging  in 
all  occupations  in  logging  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  sawmill,  lath  mill,  shingle 
mill,  or  cooperage-stock  mill.  However, 
such  minors  may  work  in  offices,  repair 
or  maintenance  shops,  and  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  living  quarters  in  connection 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Of  a  total  of  9,575  employment  certif¬ 
icates  issued  to  minors  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  during  the  first  six  months  of  1941, 
4,752  certificates,  or  approximately  half 
were  for  employment  in  manufacturing 
establishments.  This  figure  is  the  more 
striking  since  certificates  for  employment 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  are 
issued  only  to  minors  over  sixteen  as 
both  the  North  Carolina  Child  Labor  Law 
and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  set  a 
minimum  age  of  sixteen  for  employment 
in  these  industries. 

The  wholesale  and  retail  trade  indus¬ 
try  was  second  in  number  of  minors  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  period  with  a  total  of 
2,062. 

NYA  came  third,  1,540  certificates 
being  issued  for  NYA  workers.  However, 
in  the  future  the  number  of  certificates 
issued  to  NYA  workers  will  be  much 
smaller  as  the  National  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration  issued  a  ruling  in  May  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  workers  on 
NYA  projects  to  obtain  certificates.  Al¬ 
though  such  projects  do  not  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  state  labor  laws,  if  a 
minor  is  placed  in  private  employment 
by  the  NYA,  he  is  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  and  must 
still  obtain  a  certificate. 

Personal,  business,  and  recreational 
services  employed  266  minors  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  while  transporta¬ 
tion,  communication,  and  other  public 
utilities  employed  251.  Sixty-five  minors 
obtained  employment  in  construction 
work,  five  in  mining  and  quarrying,  and 
four  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing. 
The  rest  of  the  minors,  a  total  of  630, 
were  listed  as  employed  by  other  indus¬ 
tries.  A  large  portion  of  these  were 
newsboys.  Ordinarily  newspapers  are 
classified  as  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  but  on  child  labor  reports  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  a  newsboy  is  given  as  “other 
industry”  since  the  minor  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses. 

( Continued  on  Page  3 ) 


Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  Durham,  has 
under  construction  an  addition  to  its 
bleachery  which  will  increase  production 
in  that  department  by  20  per  cent.  The 
project  was  made  necessary  by  the  de¬ 
fense  orders  received  from  the  Govern 
ment.  The  addition  will  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $11,000.  They  are  operating  two 
shifts  at  plant  capacity  and  a  third  shift 
in  part  of  the  plant.  Approximately 
5,800  employees  received  increased  wages 
during  July. 

King  Cotton  Mills  Corp.,  Burlington, 

one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  plants 
in  Alamance,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Celanese  Corporation  of  America.  The 
plant  will  continue  operation  under  the 
present  setup  for  about  90  days  in  order 
to  complete  orders  now  on  hand.  This 
mill  was  one  of  the  first  mills  to  success¬ 
fully  spin  yarns  of  all  acetate  rayon 
staple  and  high  percentage  blends  of 
this  fiber. 

Harnett  County  Hosiery  Mills,  Dunn, 

will  reopen  soon  as  the  B.  &  G.  Hosiery 
Mills.  The  mill  makes  ladies’  full  fash¬ 
ioned  hose  and  production  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  immediately. 

New  Company  to  Open  In  Lumberton 

— The  Star  Union  Company  of  New  York 
is  establishing  a  plant  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pajamas,  play  togs  and  various 
other  garments. 

Wage  Increase — More  than  half  of 
North  Carolina’s  125,000  textile  workers 
received  increases  in  pay  under  the  37.5 
cent  per  hour  wage  minimum  which  went 
into  effect  the  first  of  July.  The  records 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  show 
that  54.9  per  cent  of  the  cotton  textile 
workers  in  the  South  received  less  than 
37.5  cent  amount.  The  average  in  North 
Carolina  prior  to  July  1  was  43  cents 
per  hour  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  North  Carolina  workers  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  the  minimum  set  by 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


CHILD  LABOR  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FROM  DECEMBER  30,  1940,  THROUGH  JUNE  30  1941 
BY  INDUSTRY— 14  THROUGH  17  YEARS  OF  AGE 


Industry  of 
Employer 


Total  . 

Agriculture,  Forestry 

and  Fishery  . 

Mining  (including 

Quarrying)  . 

Construction  . 

Manufacturing  - 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Trade  . 

Transportation,  C  o  m  - 
munication  and  other 

Public  Utilities  . 

Personal,  Business  and 
Recreational  Services 

Other  Industry  . 

NYA  . . 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1.421 

916 

980 

1,562 

2,412 

2,284 

9,575 

Total . 

6,738 

2,837 

9,575 

1 

2 

1 

4 

January . 

978 

443 

1,421 

1 

2 

2 

5 

February . 

646 

270 

916 

5 

6 

10 

23 

16 

65 

4,752 

March . 

743 

237 

980 

558 

448 

528 

704 

1,256 

1,258 

1,562 

2,062 

April . 

1,082 

480 

185 

139 

220 

339 

567 

612 

718 

2,412 

May . 

1,694 

29 

20 

33 

36 

76 

57 

251 

June . 

1,595 

689 

2,284 

16 

116 

512 

10 

72 

222 

27 

41 

124 

47 

65 

358 

57 

167 

263 

109 

169 

61 

266 

630 

1,540 

Child  Labor  Certificates  Issued  To 
Minors  14-17  Years  of  Age 
From  December  30,  1940,  Through  June  30,  1941 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - — 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage 
of  the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly 
desired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and 
Non-Manufacturing  Industries 

MAY-JUNE,  1941 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Hours 

Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

June,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

June,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

June,  1941 

%  Change  | 

Over  Month 

Amount 

June,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Am’t  Cts. 

June,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total 

668 

197,441 

+  i.i 

$3,502,877 

+  1.5 

$17.74 

+  -3 

38.3 

+  -2 

46.4 

+  -4 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta.  .. 
Cotton  Goods . 

13 

999 

+  1.9 

15,234 

4"  -8 

15.24 

—1.1 

43.5 

—  .6 

34.8 

+  -5 

250 

110,854 

4"  1*5 

1,817,943 

+  E3 

16.39 

—  .2 

37.9 

—  .7 

43.2 

+  -2 

8 

284 

—26.2 

3,661 

—28.1 

12.89 

—2.5 

38.6 

—4.4 

33.3 

+2.1 

19 

4,823 

+  .y 

83,228 

H-  *4 

17.25 

—  .5 

38.8 

— 1.5 

44.4 

+  1.1 

29 

819 

—31.8 

10,251 

— 29.0 

12.51 

+  4.0 

34.0 

t  .... 

36.7 

+3.9 

34 

8,614 

+  3.3 

154,657 

+  7.4 

17.95 

+4.0 

41.8 

—2.5 

41.8 

+4.5 

45 

15,212 

—  1.2 

323,082 

—  2.5 

21.23 

—1.2 

35.9 

—1.3 

59.2 

+  .3 

43 

10,422 

+  2.6 

167,873 

+  3.6 

16.10 

+  .9 

36.6 

+2.2 

44.0 

—  .6 

Knit  Goods — Flat . 

9 

4,711 

+  2.6 

79,961 

+  2.3 

16.97 

—  .2 

39.6 

—  .5 

42.7 

t . 

Lumber  (Including 

Planing  Mills) . 

43 

5,257 

+  3.6 

78,965 

+  4.3 

15.02 

+  .6 

41.3 

t . 

36.2 

+  .5 

Paper  Boxes  (Corrugated, 
Folded  and  Set-up) . 

10 

538 

+  11.8 

8,553 

+14.0 

15.89 

+1.9 

39.6 

+5.8 

40.0 

—3.6 

Pulp  Mills*.... . 

Printing  and  Publishing 

24 

616 

4" 

16,873 

—  4.2 

27.39 

—4.6 

35.6 

—3.2 

76.8 

—1.4 

Rayon . 

16 

6,064 

+  3.0 

106,469 

+  3.4 

17.55 

+  .3 

39.6 

+1.0 

44.3 

—  .4 

Tobacco  Products  (Snuff. 
Cigarettes,  and  Chew¬ 
ing  Tobacco) . 

8 

10,324 

+  1.0 

262,925 

+  3.0 

25.46 

+1.9 

38.1 

+1.0 

66.7 

+  .9 

Woolen  Mills . 

5 

2.105 

+  2.6 

41,344 

+  11.1 

19.64 

+8.3 

41.4 

+  7.8 

47.4 

+  -6 

Other  Industries . 

112 

15,799 

—  .3 

331,858 

+  1.3 

21.00 

+  1.6 

39.6 

+  1.5 

53.5 

+  -3 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total . 

632 

8,855 

—  .5 

$  142,095 

+  -1 

$16.04 

+  -6 

36.6 

+  -5 

41.4 

+  -2 

456 

6,303 

—  1.3 

81,447 

—  .6 

12.92 

+  -7 

34.6 

+  -8 

34.7 

—  .2 

Wholesale . 

126 

1,672 

+  2.0 

46,338 

+  1.0 

27.71 

—1.0 

41.6 

—  .4 

68.6 

+  -7 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and 
Cleaning . 

19 

802 

+  11.8 

9,974 

+12.2 

12.43 

+  -4 

49.1 

—  .2 

24.7 

+1.2 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

27 

755 

—  1.0 

11,511 

—  1.7 

15.24 

—  .7 

41.0 

t . 

37.1 

—  .5 

Public  Utilities* . 

Hotels . 

19 

890 

—  4.1 

8,534 

—  3.7 

9.58 

49.7 

+  -8 

19.7 

+2.0 

Insurance  and  Brokerage. 

34 

316 

—  3.3 

11,665 

+  1.3 

36.91 

+4.8 

No  hours  reported 

Other  Lines  of  Trade . 

45 

572 

+  1.5 

11,110 

+  2.0 

19.42 

+  -4 

39.7 

—3.1 

45.8 

+2.6 

Total — All  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Non-Manu¬ 
facturing . . 

1,300 

206,296 

+  1.1 

$3,644,972 

+  1.4 

$17.66 

CO 

+ 

38.3 

t . 

46.0 

+  -4 

f  No  change.  *  Insufficient  data  at  time  of  publication. 
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FALLING  ROOF  INJURES  MINE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


In  one  of  the  pyrophyllite  mines  in 
this  State  several  tons  of  material  re¬ 
cently  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  haulage 
slope  that  was  being  driven  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  level  being  opened,  com¬ 
pletely  covering  the  mine  superintend¬ 
ent  and  narrowly  missing  two  other  em¬ 
ployes  as  they  rushed  up  a  ladderway 
to  safety.  The  two  miners  immediately 
returned  to  their  working  places  and 
removed  the  mineral  from  their  super¬ 
intendent,  which  in  all  probability  pre¬ 
vented  suffocation.  A  break  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  safety  hat — a  rigid 
helmet  with  suspended  inner  cushion — 
which  the  mine  superintendent  was 
wearing  clearly  indicated  the  force  with 
which  the  falling  material  struck  him 
and  was  credited  by  him  with  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  a  skull  fracture.  Fortunately 
the  mine  superintendent  was  not  seri¬ 
ously  injured. 

The  State  Mine  Laws  require  that 
every  shaft,  incline,  slope,  adit,  tunnel, 
level  or  drift  and  any  working  place  in 
the  mine  shall  be  properly  secured  by 
timber  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  prevent 
injury  to  any  person  from  falling  ma¬ 
terial. 

It  so  happened  that  this  mine  had 
been  inspected  by  the  Safety  Engineer 
and  Mine  Inspector  with  this  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  summer  of  1940,  with 
verbal  instructions  given  at  the  time  the 
inspection  was  made  to  immediately 
secure  all  underground  working  places 
and  travelways  with  timber  or  other 
material  of  ample  size  to  support  the 
roof  and  side  walls,  and  also  similar  re¬ 
quirements  contained  in  the  inspection 
report  which  was  sent  to  the  mine  super¬ 
intendent  and  other  officials  of  this  min¬ 
ing  company.  Their  neglect  to  immedi¬ 
ately  comply  loith  this  State  safety  re¬ 
quirement  almost  cost  the  lives  of  three 
experienced  miners. 

All  other  mining  companies  should 
profit  by  this  experience  by  seeing  to 
it  immediately  that  all  underground 
working  places,  haulage-ways  and  travel- 
ways  are  properly  secured  by  timber  or 
otherwise  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  any 
person  from  falling  material. 


HIGHER  WAGES  FOR  300,000 
EMPLOYEES 


General  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  about  800,000  workers  in 
low  wage  industries  have  received  in¬ 
creases  through  industry  wage  orders. 

The  largest  groups  raised  by  wage  or¬ 
ders  recommended  by  committee  equally 
representative  of  the  employers,  the  em¬ 


ployees,  and  the  public,  are  300,000  tex¬ 
tile  workers,  190,000  garment  workers, 
65,000  railroad  workers  and  60,000  shoe 
workers. 

The  procedure  by  which  these  wage  or¬ 
ders  have  been  issued  have  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  and  in  more  detail  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Textile  Wage  order  requiring  pay¬ 
ment  of  at  least  37  1-2  cents  an  hour 
to  all  employees  in  the  textile  industry 
is  the  second  issued  for  that  industry. 
The  industry  operated  for  more  than  a 
year  on  a  wage  order  requiring  payment 
of  32  1-2  cents  an  hour. 

Increases  in  the  minimum  wage  to  40 
cents  an  hour  have  been  recommended 
by  industry  committees  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  those  garments  not  already  at 
the  40  cent  rate  under  the  apparel  wage 
order,  which  went  into  effect  July  15, 
1940.  A  rate  of  40  cents  has  also  been 
recommended  for  the  knitted  outerwear 
industry.  These  recommendations  are 
awaiting  administrative  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval. 

A  recommendation  of  36  cents  an  hour 
for  the  manufacture  of  seamless  hosiery, 
an  industry  now  operating  on  a  32  1-2 
cent  wage  order,  is  also  pending. 


Logging,  Woodworking  Declared 
Hazardous 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

with  these  industries. 

They  may,  also,  he  employed  in  tim¬ 
ber  cruising,  surveying,  forest  protection, 
emergency  fire-fighting,  and  in  the  care 
and  feeding  of  animals  used  in  logging. 

Pulpwood  logging  is  not  prohibited  un¬ 
der  the  order  except  where  pulpwood  is 
logged  in  connection  with  the  logging  of 
timber  for  other  uses. 

Hazardous-Occupation  Order  No.  5  pro¬ 
hibits  minors  under  18  from  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  occupations  of  operating 
power-driven  woodworking  machines; 
setting  up,  adjusting,  repairing,  oiling, 
or  cleaning  such  machines;  and  in  the 
occupation  of  off-bearing  from  circular 
saws  and  guillotine-action  veneer  clip¬ 
pers.  Miss  Lenroot  said  that  the  order 
was  not  intended  to  cover  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  removing  material  or  refuse 
from  machines  where  the  material  or 
refuse  has  been  conveyed  away  from  the 
saw  table  or  point  of  operation  by  me¬ 
chanical  means  or  a  gravity  chute. 
Neither  does  it  apply  to  workers  engaged 
in  moving  materials  from  one  machine 
to  another  or  one  part  of  a  plant  to  an¬ 
other  by  hand  or  truck.  Also,  excluded 
are  workers  engaged  only  in  piling, 
stacking,  sorting,  tying,  and  loading  ma¬ 
terials. 
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Wage-Hour  Restitution  Payments 
In  North  Carolina  $299,142 
In  Six  Months 


Wage  and  hour  restitution  payments 
through  inspections  during  May  and 
June,  months  in  which  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Labor  has  been 
charged  with  sole  responsibility  for  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  were  almost  100  per  cent  greater 
than  during  the  two  months  preceding 
the  signing  of  the  State  agreement.  The 
total  wage  and  hour  restitution  payments 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1941  were 
$299,142.82. 

Of  the  total,  $163,044.30  was  voluntarily 
paid  by  employers  as  results  of  inspec¬ 
tions  in  which  violations  were  found.  An 
additional  $83,554.90  was  voluntarily 
paid  by  employers  as  a  result  of  AD-85 
procedure;  and  $52,142  was  paid  as  a 
result  of  legal  action  by  Regional  At¬ 
torney  D.  Lacy  McBryde. 

Payments  were  made  to  13,233  em¬ 
ployees.  Of  this  total,  payments  were 
made  to  7,826  employees  as  result  of  in¬ 
spections;  to  3,141  through  AD-85  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  to  2,266  by  legal  action. 
They  were  to  employees  working  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  in  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce  who  were  not 
paid  the  minimum  wage  of  30  cents  an 
hour  and  overtime  compensation  at  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  of 
pay  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  the 
standard  workweek  of  40  hours.  Mini¬ 

mum  wages  in  excess  of  30  cents  an  hour 
have  been  established  by  wage  orders 
for  a  number  of  industries. 

Voluntary  payments  after  inspections 
and  through  AD-85  procedure  were  as 
follows:  January  $48,257.12  to  2,239  em¬ 
ployees;  February  $32,804  to  1,384; 
March  $47,194.30  to  2,269;  April  $19,- 
087.37  to  1,309;  May  $55,275.93  to  2,004 
and  June  $43,980.58  to  1,762  employees. 

Payments  as  result  of  legal  action 
were,  January,  $3,056.05  to  107  em¬ 

ployees;  February,  $17,650.60  to  390  em¬ 
ployees;  March,  $20,476.77  to  1.080  em¬ 
ployees;  April,  $3,138.16  to  462  em¬ 

ployees;  May,  $6,896.42  to  462  employees; 
and  June,  $1,325.15  to  46  employees. 

May  and  June  also  showed  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  inspections  made.  During  the 
six  months  period,  935  inspections  were 
made,  670  on  complaint  and  265  routine. 
The  inspections,  by  months,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  January,  148;  February,  142; 

March,  119;  April,  109;  May,  223;  and 
June,  204. 

Nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  cases 
were  closed  during  the  six  months  and 
of  which  539  were  on  complaint  and  429 
were  routine.  Eight  hundred  and  forty 
complaints  were  analyzed.  Complaints 
were  received  against  551  establishments 
for  the  first  time.  Complaints  were 
made  by  employees,  former  employees, 
competitors,  trade  associations,  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  and  others. 

“We  naturally  feel  proud  of  the  record 
the  inspectors  of  the  State  Labor  De¬ 
partment  are  making,”  Mr.  Shuford  said. 
“We  are  more  gratified  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  finding  more  and  more  reputable 
employers  praising  the  law  and  the  way 
it  is  administered.  Anyone  can  see  that 
the  law  benefits  the  employees.  The  fact 
that  it  is  being  accepted  and  approved 
by  employers  is  another  indication  that 
it  is  not  merely  a  labor  law,  but  is  a 
piece  of  real  social  legislation,  benefiting 
the  employer,  the  employee  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  is  enforced.  I  think 
we  should  remember  that  all  of  the 


$300,000  paid  to  employees  has  gone  right 
back  into  the  channels  of  trade  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live,  with 
the  merchant,  the  doctor  and  the  preach¬ 
er  benefiting  as  well  as  the  employee.” 


News  From  the  Field  By 
the  Inspectors 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Chatham  Mill  Pays  Bonus — The  Chat¬ 
ham  Manufacturing  Company  employees 
received  a  bonus  the  first  of  July  amount¬ 
ing  to  $50,000.  The  bonus  was  based  on 
the  weekly  pay  of  each  employee.  With 
each  bonus  check  went  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thurman  Chatham,  President,  expressing 
appreciation  to  his  employees  for  their 
fine  work  and  giving  them  a  three-day 
holiday  to  celebrate  Independence  Day. 

Drexel  Furniture  Plant — Morganton 
has  recently  made  increases  that  will  add 
$150,000  annually  to  the  income  of  the 
employees.  Wages  of  all  employees  from 
top  to  bottom  were  boosted  three  cents 
an  hour  on  the  first  of  January  and  a 
further  increase  of  two  cents  was  added 
on  July  1,  with  another  contemplated  in¬ 
crease  soon. 

Labor  Shortage  in  N.  C.  Plants — A 
general  shortage  of  labor,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  was  reported  by  the  N.  C. 
Employment  Service  in  July.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  that  capacity  operation  on  a 
three-shift  basis  cannot  be  reached  in 
textile  mills  because  workers  are  not 
available.  A  trend  of  apprenticing  in 
textile,  machine  shops  and  foundry  fields 
have  been  reported.  The  textile  plants 
are  taking  on  all  learners  allowed  them 
by  law  and  the  foundries,  etc.,  are  hold¬ 
ing  classes  to  train  the  apprentices. 

Durham’s  Industrial  Payroll  Increased 
— Durham  reported  an  increase  of  16 
per  cent  in  her  industrial  payroll  over 
June  of  the  preceding  year.  Figures 
show  that  for  the  second  quarter  of  1941 
the  industrial  workers  in  Durham  re¬ 
ceived  17  per  cent  more  than  they  did  in 
the  same  three-month  period  in  1940. 

Winston-Salem  Reports  Increases — 
Winston-Salem  reports  that  700  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Hanes  Manufacturing 
Company  and  approximately  350  of  the 
Washington  Mills  Company  workers  were 
benefited  by  the  general  wage  increase 
in  textile  mills  as  of  July  1. 

Safety  Measure  Overlooked — An  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  company  installing  a  sprink¬ 
ler  system  in  the  Johnson-Forrest  Dry 
Cleaning  Plant  of  Durham  was  found 
dead  in  the  building.  An  autopsy  showed 
that  he  died  from  electrocution.  The 
man  was  using  an  extension  light  that 
became  short  circuited.  The  examination 
revealed  that  he  was  badly  burned  and 
indicated  that  he  was  holding  the  light 
in  his  hand  at  the  time  of  the  short 
circuit. 

Lexington  Silk  Mill  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Mills  Corp.,  Lexington,  have  just 
completed  their  addition  and  the  new 
machinery  is  now  in  operation.  The  plant 
makes  rayon  dress  goods.  It  is  now 
operating  six  days  a  week  with  three 
shifts  and  employs  approximately  500 
people. 

Siler  City  Hosiery  Co.,  Siler  City,  has 
completed  an  addition  which  houses  a 
new  humidity  and  temperature  control 
system.  Approximately  2,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  has  been  added  and  the 
plant  has  been  enabled  to  increase  its 
production. 

Amazon  Cotton  Mills  Expands — The 

Amazon  Cotton  Mills  of  Thomasville  are 
spending  approximately  $50,000  on  an 
addition  to  the  waste  house  and  about 
$30,000  on  a  two-story  office  building. 


THE 

Veterans’  Service 
Division 

1  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  -■■■ 


Letters  Written  .  565 

Folders  Reviewed  .  186 

Examinations  .  17 

Hospitalization  .  23 

Personal  Interviews  .  165 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board .  143 

New  Cases  . 52 

Old  Cases  .  340 

Total  Cases  Handled  .  392 

Compensations  .  15 

Increased  Compensation  . $  779.75 

Back  Compensation  .  1,817.12 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


The  inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Stan¬ 
dards  and  Inspections  reported  403  es¬ 
tablishments  inspected  during  the  month 
of  June.  There  were  12,357  persons 
employed  in  these  establishments.  In 
addition  the  inspectors  made  13  compli¬ 
ance  or  follow-up  visits  and  98  confer¬ 
ences  were  reported. 

The  total  number  of  violations  of  the 
labor  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  re¬ 
ported  totaled  994.  These  violations  were 


as  follows: 

Hour  Law  .  58 

Time  Records  .  35 

Child  Labor  .  395 

Sanitation  . 114 

Seats  .  3 

Drinking  Water  Facilities  .  26 

Safety  Code  Violations  . 227 

Miscellaneous  .  136 


Twenty-two  complaints  alleging  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Labor  Law  and  safety 
codes  were  received  and  investigated 
during  the  past  month.  On  investigation 
nine  of  the  establishments  showed  no 
violations  of  the  laws;  10  had  been  vio¬ 
lating  the  law  but  promised  immediate 
compliance  and  three  refused  to  correct 
the  violations  and  were  prosecuted. 

Prosecutions 

During  the  month  of  June  four  estab¬ 
lishments  were  prosecuted  for  violations 
of  the  labor  laws.  A  grocery  store  was 
prosecuted  for  working  minors  without 
employment  certificates  and  excessive 
hours,  also  for  working  minors  under  16 
years  of  age  after  6  p.m.  The  defendant 
was  convicted  and  fined  $100  and  costs. 
A  dry  cleaning  and  laundry  plant  was 
prosecuted  for  working  employees  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  maximum  hour  law;  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  records  and  employing  a  minor 
without  an  employment  certificate.  The 
employer  was  fined  $50.  A  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  company  was  prosecuted  for  work¬ 
ing  male  and  female  employees  exces¬ 
sive  hours;  employing  minors  without 
employment  certificates  excessive  hours; 
and  allowing  a  female  minor  to  begin 
work  at  4  a.m.;  permitting  minors  to 
work  without  being  on  the  payroll  and 
for  failure  to  keep  hourly  records  on 
such  minors.  The  employer  was  taxed 
with  fines  and  cost  totalling  $33.  A 
laundry  was  prosecuted  for  working 
male  and  female  employees  in  excess  of 
the  provisions  of  the  maximum  hour 
law;  and  for  working  minors  without  em¬ 
ployment  certificates.  The  defendant 
was  fined  a  total  of  $43.80. 


Half  Minors  Employed  I11 
Manufacturing 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  out  of  a 
total  of  9,575  certificates  issued  only  1,217 
were  issued  to  minors  under  sixteen.  Of 
( Continued  on  Page  4 ) 
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June  Building  Permits 


The  21  cities  of  the  State  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  10,000  or  more  reported  an  in¬ 
crease  of  28.3  per  cent  in  estimated  cost 
of  building  construction  and  of  14  per 
cent  in  number  of  buildings  during  June 
as  compared  with  June,  1940. 

Permits  were  issued  for  a  total  of  828 
buildings,  which  were  estimated  to  cost 
$1,931,774.  The  greatest  increase  was  in 
non-residential  building,  which  showed  a 
rise  of  272.1  per  cent  in  amount  spent 
over  last  June.  Residential  building  and 
additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  in¬ 
creased  four  per  cent  and  14.8  per  cent, 
respectively. 

However,  June  building  construction 
showed  a  drop  in  both  number  of  build¬ 
ings  and  cost  as  compared  with  May  of 
this  year.  There  was  a  decrease  of  7.4 
per  cent  in  number  of  buildings  and  of 
13.4  per  cent  in  cost. 

Winston-Salem  led  the  21  cities  in 
building  during  June  with  an  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  $347,810,  while 
Charlotte  came  second  with  an  estimated 
cost  of  $309,637.  Fayetteville  was  third 
and  Durham  fourth. 

Of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  month  $1,120,517  was  for 
residential  building,  $462,649  for  non- 
residential  building,  and  $348,608  for  ad¬ 
ditions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division 

Morganton  Leads  Towns 


Twenty-five  North  Carolina  towns  of 
less  .than  10,000  population  reported  a 
total  expenditure  of  $301,012  for  con¬ 
struction  during  June. 

Morganton  led  the  group  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  construction  of  $61,682. 
Reidsville,  .which  led  last  month,  was 
second  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $40,200, 
and  Burlington  was  a  close  third  with  an 
expenditure  of  $39,750. 

The  25  towns  spent  a  total  of  $140,930 
on  residential  building,  $85,450  on  non- 
residential  building,  and  $74,632  on  ad¬ 
ditions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 

Among  the  towns  reporting  were  Ashe- 
boro,  Bessemer  City,  Burlington,  Cherry- 
ville,  Edenton,  Forest  City,  Graham, 
Greenville,  Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Lumberton,  Mooresville,  More- 
head,  Morganton,  Mt.  Airy,  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  Oxford,  Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Southern  Pines,  Spencer,  Spindale,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Williamston. 


Half  Minors  Employed  in  Manufacturing 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

the  8,358  permits  obtained  by  minors  over 
sixteen  6,285  were  first  regular  certif¬ 
icates,  516,  reissued  regular  certificates, 
and  1,557  vacation  and  part-time  certifi- 


TYPE  OF  JUNE  BUILDING  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  IN  21  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Were  Issued 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  No.  Cost 

Residential  Buildings : 

1- family  dwellings  .  309  $1,000,214 

2- family  dwellings  .  26  77,853 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings  .  3  22,600 

Multi-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith .  3  1,850 

Hotels  .  1  18,000 


Total  new  residential 

buildings  .  342  $1,120,517 

Non-Residential  Buildings  : 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places  .  2  $  23,400 

Churches  . 5  56,300 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and  other  work¬ 
shops  .  12  85,700 

Garages,  public  .  3  4,625 

Garages,  private  (when  separate 

from  dwelling)  .  46  8,158 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  ...  5  21,900 

Office  buildings,  including 

banks  .  3  6,000 

Public  works  and  utilities .  1  156,500 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

etc .  3  210 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings  .  28  89,506 

All  other  non-residential .  2  11,350 


Total  new  non-residential 

buildings  .  HO  $  462,649 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs : 

On  residential  buildings — 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  252  $  82,620 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  ..  11  9,610 

On  non-residential  buildings  ....  113  256,378 


Total  additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs  .  376  $  348,608 


cates,  first  and  re-issued. 

Statistics  showed  that  more  than  twice 
as  many  boys  as  girls  entered  employ¬ 
ment,  permits  being  issued  to  6,738  boys 
and  to  2,837  girls. 

More  certificates  were  issued  in  May, 
the  month  when  school  closed  in  many 
communities,  than  in  any  other  month. 
June  was  a  close  second.  After  January, 
employment  dropped  for  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  then  rose  sharply 
during  April,  May,  and  June. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  JUNE,  1940,  AND  JUNE,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

June, 

1940 

June, 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

June, 

1940 

June, 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . - . 

726 

828 

+  14.0 

$1,504,854 

$1,931,774 

+  28.3 

296 

342 

+  15.5 
+  44.7 
+  6.2 

$1,076,936 

$1,120,517 

+  4.0 

+272.1 

76 

110 

124,315 

462,649 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

354 

376 

303,603 

348,608 

+  14.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  MAY,  1941,  AND  JUNE,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

May, 

June, 

Percentage 

May, 

June, 

Percentage 

1941 

1941 

Change 

1941 

1941 

Change 

Total . 

895 

828 

—  7.4 

$2,232,976 

$1,931,774 

—13.4 

Residential  buildings . 

361 

342 

—  5.2 

$1,122,685 

$1,120,517 

-  0.1 

Non-residential  buildings . 

97 

110 

+  13.4 

758,995 

462,649 

—39.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

437 

376 

—13.9 

351,296 

348,608 

—  0.7 

SUMMARY  OF  JUNE,  1941,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  June,  1940,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Non-Residential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

June, 

1940 

June, 

1941 

June, 

1940 

June, 

1941 

June, 

1940 

June, 

1941 

June, 

1940 

June, 

1941 

June, 

1940 

June, 

1941 

Total . 

335 

$1,078,057 

$1,076,936 

$1,120,517 

346 

375 

$124,315 

$462,649 

$303,603 

$348,608 

$1,504,854 

$1,931,774 

Asheville . 

10 

$  35,650 

$  14,500 

$  35,650 

4 

10 

$  1,550 

$ . 

$  12,000 

$  3,395 

$  28.050 

$  39,045 

Charlotte . 

53 

202,082 

172,567 

215,682 

46 

67 

5,850 

67,495 

28,190 

26,460 

206,607 

309,637 

2 

4.500 

10,100 

4,500 

5 

2 

1.750 

8,650 

8.300 

18,750 

14,550 

Durham . 

33 

124,985 

151,595 

124,985 

44 

36 

3,200 

55,300 

4,830 

13,600 

159,625 

193,885 

Elizabeth  City . 

5 

14,450 

14.425 

14,450 

9 

5 

100 

6,500 

300 

200 

14,825 

21,150 

Fayetteville . 

68 

168,050 

47,800 

169,900 

22 

71 

12,600 

21,550 

18,841 

25,940 

79,241 

217,390 

1 

5,000 

20,050 

5,000 

15 

1 

175 

100 

150 

20,375 

5,100 

5 

3,950 

51,400 

3,950 

26 

6 

4,100 

15,000 

51,400 

23,050 

Greensboro . 

30 

113,000 

97,314 

113,000 

33 

36 

7,785 

3,948 

31,826 

58,622 

136,925 

175^570 

High  Point . 

11 

22,925 

43,200 

22,925 

9 

11 

6,335 

27,211 

33,910 

98,691 

83,445 

148,827 

9 

19,300 

15,560 

19,300 

4 

9 

1,250 

500 

7,400 

17,300 

26,700 

2 

900 

900 

2 

5,145 

13.050 

19,095 

Raleigh . 

21 

78,100 

95,200 

105,100 

24 

24 

24,525 

52,600 

10,655 

2,375 

130,380 

160,075 

Rocky  Mount . 

15 

45,740 

52,950 

45,750 

16 

20 

35,015 

1,300 

22,795 

3,000 

110,760 

50,050 

Salisbury . 

10 

39,450 

33,100 

39,450 

13 

10 

15,500 

23,900 

2,500 

12,200 

51,100 

75,550 

9 

10,000 

18,760 

10,000 

8 

14 

3,000 

1.625 

2,910 

1,100 

24,670 

12,725 

8,760 

3 

1,000 

8,760 

1,000 

3 

4,800 

5,000 

4,800 

4 

4 

600 

630 

260 

6,250 

5,060 

Wilmington . 

5 

13,500 

77, '500 

13,500 

i 

6 

1,200 

7,600 

9,510 

41,205 

88,210 

62,305 

6 

19,500 

14.300 

19,500 

5 

5 

3,625 

75 

14,300 

23,200 

Winston-Salem . 

38 

152,175 

132,865 

152,175 

I  55 

38 

5,630 

177,900 

115,386 

17,735 

253,881 

347,810 

rsity  of  N  C 

1  Hill  N  C 
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DIVISIONS  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


During  July  the  inspectors  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  reported  244  establishments  inspect¬ 
ed.  In  these  establishments  there  were 
7,004  persons  employed.  In  addition  to 
the  244  routine  inspections  made  our  in¬ 
spectors  visited  39  establishments  for  the 
purpose  of  making  compliance  visits, 
and  they  held  67  conferences. 

Violations 

The  total  number  of  violations  of  the 
labor  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  was 
324.  These  violations  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


Hour  Law  . - . - . .  24 

Time  Records  . .  12 

Child  Labor  . -  122 

Sanitation  . - . -  42 

Seats  . . . ....... - - - .  1 

Drinking  water  facilities  . _ . -  9 

Safety  Code  violations  . - . - .  80 

Miscellaneous  . - . . . - . - .  34 


Complaints 

There  were  four  special  investigations 
made  of  complaints  alleging  violations 
of  the  State  Labor  Law  concerning  es¬ 
tablishments  located  at  Faison,  Kan¬ 
napolis,  Statesville  and  Wilmington. 

One  packing  shed  was  reported  for 
violation  of  the  State  Child  Labor  Law. 
Investigation  revealed  children  as  young 
as  13  years  of  age  had  worked  in  the 
past.  Management  promised  strict  com¬ 
pliance  in  the  future.  It  was  alleged 
that  a  textile  plant  had  unjustly  dis¬ 
charged  an  employee.  The  investigation 
of  this  complaint  failed  to  show  any  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  La¬ 
bor  Law.  A  dairy  was  reported  for  work¬ 
ing  minors  from  8  to  16  hours  per  day. 
It  was  found  that  boys  had  worked  with¬ 
out  employment  certificates  and  had 
worked  excessive  hours.  The  establish¬ 
ment  had  not  been  previously  inspected 
and  the  management  was  instructed  to 
immediately  discontinue  such  violations. 
A  retail  mercantile  establishment  was 
investigated  for  working  female  em¬ 
ployees  in  excess  of  the  provisions  of  the 
State  Maximum  Hour  Law.  This  inves¬ 
tigation  resulted  in  prosecution. 

Prosecutions 

In  July  two  establishments  were  prose¬ 
cuted  for  violations  of  the  State  Labor 
Law.  A  slaughter  house  was  prosecuted 
for  working  male  and  female  employees 
in  excess  of  the  provisions  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  law;  and  for  working  minors 
without  employment  certificates  and  ex¬ 
cessive  hours.  The  defendant  pleaded 
guilty.  The  fine  and  cost  amounted  to 
$150.00. 

A  mercantile  establishment  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  working  minors  without  em¬ 
ployment  certificates  and  excessive  hours. 
The  defendant  was  fined  $150.00  and  the 
cost. 


NEW  CONCILIATOR 


FRANK  CRANE 


Frank  Crane  has  been  appointed  as 
North  Carolina’s  Conciliator.  This  is  a 
new  job  created  by  the  Legislature  of 
1941,  and  the  work  of  the  Conciliation 
Service  began  as  of  August  1st. 

Frank  Crane  was  born  at  Waxliaw 
in  Union  County  in  1907.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  of  Waxhaw 
and  took  his  A.B.  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  in  1931.  He 
did  post  graduate  work  the  following 
year  and  later  studied  personnel  man¬ 
agement  at  State  College  and  took  a 
special  labor  course  at  the  Wage-Hour 
Training  School  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  1939.  In  the  interest  of  labor  safety, 
he  attended  for  five  summers  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  First  Aid  and  Life  Sav¬ 
ing  Institute.  He  taught  in  the  public 
schools  from  1931  to  ’34;  was  a  safety 
supervisor  for  the  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion  from  1934  to  1939;  worked  in  the 
N.  C.  Employment  Service  for  a  year 
and  came  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  1939.  Since  he  has  been  an  inspector 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  he  has  been 
called  upon  a  number  of  times  to  work 
with  the  Federal  Conciliators  and  at 
times  to  be  his  own  conciliator.  He 
has  shown  that  he  was  exceptionally 
well  fitted  for  the  job,  and  as  North 
Carolina’s  Conciliator  he  will  handle 
any  industrial  strife  that  may  arise  and 
will  work  with  the  Federal  Conciliators 
when  the  occasion  requires  his  services. 
Mr.  Crane  married  the  former  Miss 
Edith  Peacock  of  Raleigh  and  lives  at 
802  Williamson  Drive,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


LABOR  NEWS 


Three  North  Carolina  Men  to  Serve 
On  Wage  and  Hour  Committees- — Mr. 

John  L.  Wilkinson,  of  Charlotte,  a  vet¬ 
eran  in  the  trucking  industry  has  been 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  committee  to 
study  wages  for  the  property  motor 
carriers  employees.  Mr.  Wilkinson  will 
represent  employers.  Mr.  Douglas  Maggs 
of  the  Duke  University  Law  School  will 
serve  on  the  same  committee  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  general  public.  The  committee 
will  meet  in  Washington  on  September 
8th.  Dr.  Frank  deVyver,  of  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  requested  by  Col.  Flem¬ 
ing  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administra¬ 
tion  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  new  minimum  wage  for  workers 
in  the  knitted  overwear  industry.  The 
committee  met  in  Washington  on  Au¬ 
gust  19th  to  determine  the  highest  mini¬ 
mum  wage  up  to  40c  per  hour  which 
could  be  paid  so  as  not  to  curtail  em¬ 
ployment.  The  knitted  overwear  is  now 
operating  on  a  36c  per  hour  minimum. 
Serving  on  the  committee  with  Dr. 
deVyver  is  G.  Allen  Dash  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  and  Philip  Taft  of 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
Paul  F.  Brissenden  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  N.  Y. 

Office  in  Greensboro  Opens — A  branch 

office  of  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  established  in  Greensboro.  The 
office  is  located  in  the  Ham  Building,  on 
Green  Street  and  is  in  charge  of  W.  S. 
Petree. 

Bonus  Instead  of  Vacation  In  Defense 
Industries — The  Office  of  Production 
Management  has  recommended  that  de¬ 
fense  industries  pay  bonuses  to  workers 
who  voluntarily  forego  vacations  this 
year,  so  that  production  will  not  be  im¬ 
peded.  The  action  was  taken  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  many  employers  who  wished  to 
make  vacation  plans  for  their  workers. 

Ecusta  Paper  Plant,  Pisgali  Forest 
—Part  of  the  $2,000,000  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Ecusta  Paper  Plant  was 
completed  on  August  8,  when  the  $60,000 
cafeteria  was  opened.  The  building  is 
of  brick  and  steel  construction,  50  feet 
wide  and  150  feet  long.  It  will  accom¬ 
modate  300  persons  at  one  time.  The 
cafeteria  will  be  operated  strictly  on  a 
non-profit  basis  for  the  benefit  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Labor  Institute  Held — The  first  La¬ 
bor  Institute  in  North  Carolina  was 
held  in  Charlotte,  on  August  9  and  10th. 
What  labor  can  do  and  what  it  recom¬ 
mends  in  organizing  national  defense 
was  the  topic  under  discussion.  Among 
those  attending  were  labor  leaders,  State 
officials,  government  experts,  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry,  University  professors 
and  visitors  from  Britain  and  Argentine. 
The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  State 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage 
of  the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly 
desired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


MINNIE  S.  GOSNEY,  Editor 
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CONCILIATION  AND  DEFENSE 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor  views  its 
initial  efforts  in  the  field  of  labor  con¬ 
ciliation  service.  At  this  point  in  na¬ 
tional  history,  when  all  efforts  are  bent 
upon  rearmament  for  national  defense 
in  a  period  of  extreme  emergency,  the 
forces  of  both  capital  and  labor  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  benefits  of  continuous  op¬ 
erations,  uninterrupted  by  disagreements 
and  strife. 

To  this  end,  the  Department  of  Labor 
feels  itself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  in¬ 
stitute,  even  on  limited  funds,  the  first 
conciliation  service  ever  offered  by  the 
State  department. 

The  natural  choice  as  director  of  con¬ 
ciliation  was  Frank  Crane,  whose  experi¬ 
ences  as  an  inspector  already  have  led 
him  unofficially  into  the  field  of  concilia¬ 
tion  on  more  than  one  occasion,  working 
with  representations  of  the  conciliation 
service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  branch  of  ac¬ 
tivity  must  be  limited,  for  the  legislature 
after  enacting  the  law  failed  to  provide 
funds  for  the  setting  up  of  the  service. 
Through  the  interest  of  Governor  J.  Mel¬ 
ville  Broughton  and  the  Council  of  State 
$6,420.00  was  made  available  from  the 
Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund.  Yet, 
with  this  nucelus  of  a  new  division,  and 
with  the  services  of  Mr.  Crane  and  his 
assistant,  the  department  considers  it¬ 
self  properly  started  on  the  road  to  a 
service  that  will  operate  to  the  benefit 
of  both  the  working  man  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  in  North  Carolina  industry. 

The  new  service  saw  its  first  use  soon 
after  its  organization  in  cooperating  with 
federal  conciliators  assigned  to  quiet  the 
trouble  arising  at  the  Erwin  Cotton  Mills 
after  workers  protested  a  stretch-out. 
While  crediting  the  Federal  authorities 
with  splendid  work,  our  State  conciliator 
was  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  sit  in  on  negotiations  reaching  such 
an  agreeable  solution. 

The  peaceful  conciliation  of  labor 
strikes  is  one  achievement,  but  the  new 
service  has  aimed  at  an  even  happier  re¬ 
sult- — -to  end  strikes  before  they  begin. 

In  order  to  realize  this  goal,  concilia¬ 
tors  must  depend  upon  both  labor  and 
management  to  call  upon  their  services 
BEFORE  a  break  occurs.  Settlements 
thus  achieved  avoid  any  delay  in  opera¬ 
tions  and  work  toward  the  most  good  for 
a  nation  needing  maximum  production. 

With  the  nation’s  armed  forces  ill- 
equipped  and  Britain  also  calling  upon 
her  kinsmen  for  all  possible  assistance, 
it  is  essential  that  capital  and  labor 
work  in  harmony  for  the  utmost  of 
production.  It  is  to  this  end  that  our 
new  conciliation  service  is  dedicated. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  Di  All  Manufacturing  and 
Non-Manufacturing  Industries 
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INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Hours 

Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Number 

July,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

June,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

'  Amount 

July,  1941 

%  Change  i 

Over  Month 

Amount 

July, 1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Am’t  Cts. 

July,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

581 

174,890 

+  -9 

$3,139,198 

+  2.5 

517.94 

+  1.5 

37.8 

—  2.0 

47.5 

4-3.7 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta. ... 

13 

772 

+  4.8 

10,834 

+  1.0 

14.03 

—  3.6 

42.5 

—  .7 

32.4 

—1.5 

Cotton  Goods . 

206 

99,444 

4"  -8 

1,698,482 

+  4.9 

17.07 

+  4.0 

37.4 

—  1.0 

45.7 

4-5.5 

8 

167 

—24.4 

2,181 

— 24.9 

13.05 

—  .6 

41.3 

31!5 

—  .6 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

15 

4,398 

+  *8 

78,496 

+  2.2 

17.84 

4-  1.3 

38.4 

—  2.2 

46.4 

4-3.8 

Fertilizer . 

28 

594 

—21.7 

7,836 

—14.6 

13.19 

+  9.0 

35.1 

4-  4.4 

37.5 

4-4.4 

Furniture . 

43 

10,988 

+  2.4 

204,603 

+  4.2 

18.62 

4-  1-7 

43.3 

—  1.1 

42.5 

+  1.9 

Hosiery — Full  Fashioned.. 

37 

11,060 

+  2.3 

256,978 

+  4.9 

23.23 

+  2.4 

38.2 

4-  1.3 

60.7 

+  1.3 

39 

9,730 

+  1-9 

160,111 

—  2.7 

15.42 

—  4.6 

34.9 

—  5.9 

43.6 

t . 

Knit  Goods — Flat . 

5 

3,042 

+  -1 

52,414 

+  -6 

17.23 

+  -4 

38.5 

4-  -2 

44.7 

+  .2 

Lumber  (Including 

Planing  Mills) . 

43 

5,313 

CO 

4- 

78,402 

—  2.0 

14.75 

—  2.8 

39.1 

—  5.3 

37.6 

+2.4 

Paper  Boxes  (Corrugated, 

Folded  and  Set-up)* . 

Pulp  Mills* . 

Printing  and  Publishing.. 

25 

626 

-j-  .3 

16,688 

—  2.5 

26.65 

—  2.8 

34.8 

—  2.7 

76.6 

t . 

Rayon . 

13 

6,483 

+  1.0 

105,803 

—  9.9 

16.32 

—10.8 

35.0 

—13.3 

46.5 

+  2.8 

Tobacco  Products  (Snuff, 

Cigarettes,  and  Chew- 

ing  Tobacco) . 

7 

8,771 

+  .4 

212,442 

—  1.1 

24.22 

—  1.5 

36.9 

—  1.3 

65.4 

—  .3 

Woolen  Mills* . 

Other  Industries . 

99 

13,502 

00 

+ 

263,928 

—  .4 

19.54 

—  1.2 

38.9 

-  3.4 

50.3 

+2.2 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total . 

807 

12,375 

—  .3 

$  203,958 

—  .8 

$16.48 

—  .4 

39.3 

—  .2 

39.0 

—1.0 

Retail . 

541 

6,800 

—  1.9 

94,237 

—  2.1 

13.85 

—  .2 

36.9 

4-  -2 

35.6 

—1.9 

145 

1,729 

+  1.5 

48,980 

t . 

28.32 

—  1.5 

41.1 

—  1.4 

70.5 

—  .1 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and 

19 

961 

+  -1 

12,799 

+  2.1 

13.31 

4-  2.0 

46.1 

4-  3.3 

28.9 

—1.0 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

32 

930 

+  -5 

12,887 

—  3.5 

13.85 

—  4.0 

36.8 

—  7.0 

37.6 

+3.2 

Public  Utilities* . 

Hotels . 

16 

844 

+  -5 

8,202 

+  3.1 

9.71 

+  2.5 

53.2 

4-  6.6 

18.6 

—2.1 

Insurance  and  Brokerage. 

33 

439 

-f  4.0 

16,612 

+  2.4 

37.84 

—  1.5 

No  hours  reported 

Other  Lines  of  Trade . 

21 

672 

+  5.0 

10,241 

—  1.5 

15.23 

—  6.2 

43.9 

—  1.3 

28.8 

—1.0 

Total — All  Manufactur- 

ing  and  Non-Manu- 

facturing . 

1,388 

187,265 

+  .8 

$3,343,156 

+  2.3 

$17.85 

4-  L4 

37.9 

—  1.8 

47.0 

+3.2 

f  No  change.  *  Insufficient  data  at  time  of  publication. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRY  SHOWS 
RAPID  EXPANSION 


Rapidly  expanding  southern  industry 
was  featured  in  the  last  decade  by  the 
rise  of  North  Carolina  to  second  rank 
in  the  South. 

Second  only  to  Texas,  the  Tar  Heel 
state  manufactured  products  valued  at 
$1,421,330,000  in  1939,  the  latest  U.  S. 
Census  of  Manufacturing  reveals. 

Phenomenal  growth  of  the  chemical 
industry  in  North  Carolina  was  featured 
by  establishment  of  new  pulp  and  paper 
plants  in  the  east  and  expansion  of 
existing  plants  in  both  east  and  west, 
establishment  of  a  plant  for  extraction 
of  bromine  from  the  sea  and  of  a  ciga¬ 
rette  paper  industry  in  the  west. 

Growth  of  North  Carolina  industry 
was  accompanied  by  a  great  expansion  of 
hydro-electric  capacity  in  the  State.  Its 
total  production  last  year  was  in  excess 
of  2,500,000  kilowatt  hours,  giving  the 
State  fourth  rank  in  the  nation. 

The  census  showed  North  Carolina 
with  3,225  industrial  establishments  in 
1939,  employing  270,210  workers. 

Texas  led  in  value  of  products  with 
$1,530,221,000;  North  Carolina  ranked 
next  with  $1,421,330,000;  Maryland  with 
$1,027,354,000,  Virginia  with  $988,813,000 
and  Tennessee  with  $728,088,000  followed 
in  order. 


LAUREL  SUBSTITUTES  FOR 
WAR-EMBARGOED  BRIAR 


Laurel,  widely  known  for  its  profusion 
of  blossoms  covering  the  mountains  of 
Western  North  Carolina  in  the  early 
summer,  is  now  filling  a  need  created  by 
the  war  in  Europe. 

Briar  for  pipes,  formerly  imported 
from  France  and  Italy,  is  no  longer  avail¬ 
able,  and  roots  of  the  laurel  are  taking 
its  place.  The  average  smoker  will  not 
be  able  to  detect  the  difference.  Con- 
noiseurs,  viewing  newly  produced  pipes 
from  Western  North  Carolina  laurel, 
have  pronounced  them  superior  to  im¬ 
ported  products. 

The  supply  of  laurel  is  abundant. 
Digging,  now  in  progress  around  Burns¬ 
ville,  Spruce  Pine,  Hendersonville  and 
back  in  the  Great  Smokies,  is  not  marr¬ 
ing  the  natural  beauty  of  the  mountains 
because  it  generally  is  being  carried  on 
away  from  highways. 

The  laurel  roots  range  from  burls  of  a 
few  pounds  to  monsters  up  to  800 
pounds.  Mountaineers  dig  them,  being 
paid  a  little  over  1-2  a  cent  a  pound 
for  getting  them  out.  They  are  trucked 
to  mills,  where  they  are  sawed  into  pipe 
blocks  while  still  green  and  are  then 
ready  for  seasoning  and  fashioning  into 
finished  pipe  bowls. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


FLEMING  SPEAKER  AT 

A.  F.  L.  CONVENTION 


In  a  speech  to  the  35th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  North  Carolina  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  held  in  Charlotte  during 
the  week  of  August  10,  General  Philip  B. 
Fleming,  administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Flour  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  commended  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  carried  out  its  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Federal  government 
to  enforce  the  Wage-Hour  Law. 

The  administrator  said  that  an  un¬ 
expected  but  beneficial  result  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Law  was  that  it  had  forced 
employers  all  over  the  country  to  im¬ 
prove  their  efficiency  and  one  way  that 
they  had  done  so  had  been  by  improving 
the  conditions  under  which  their  em¬ 
ployees  work.  Employers,  he  said,  are 
now  generally  more  insistent  on  routine 
inspections  than  employees  as  they  do 
not  want  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  com¬ 
petitors,  who  by  paying  the  illegal  wage 
rates  can  undersell  them. 

Preceding  the  convention,  a  two-day 
Labor  Institute  was  held  at  which  Com¬ 
missioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  spoke  on 
the  common  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
the  worker  in  the  present  emergency. 
Among  other  speakers  at  the  institute 
were  Major  A.  L.  Fletcher,  chairman  of 
the  State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission;  Robert  Watt,  international 
representative  of  the  A.  F.  L. ;  Dr.  Mol- 
lie  Ray  Carroll  of  the  Division  of  Stan¬ 
dards  of  the  U.  S-  Department  of  La¬ 
bor;  Senorita  Susan  Larguia  of  Argen¬ 
tina;  and  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  Workers  Education  Bureau  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Speakers  at  the  convention  included 
Mr.  Shuford;  George  Googe,  Southern 
representative  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor;  C.  E.  Haury,  international 
representative  of  the  Operating  Engi¬ 
neers;  and  C.  M.  Fox,  international  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  Textile  Workers. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  C.  A.  Fink  of  Spencer  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Federa¬ 
tion  for  the  fifth  time.  H.  L.  Kiser  of 
Charlotte  was  re-elected  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  H.  G.  Fisher  of  Salisbury,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NOW 

LEADS  IN  FURNITURE 


North  Carolina,  which  ranked  fifth  in 
production  of  wooden  furniture  a  decade 
ago,  has  advanced  to  first  rank  in  the 
nation  and  is  faced  with  production  prob¬ 
lems  due  to  heavy  defense  orders  and 
trend  away  from  metal  furniture  be¬ 
cause  of  armament  priorities. 

The  State’s  more  than  200  wooden 
furniture  establishments  are  operating  at 
or  near  capacity,  and  some  of  the  better 
known  plants  are  engaged  with  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  the  first  time.  Plants 
of  this  type  manufacture  high  grade 
household  furniture,  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  come  into  the  market  for  to 
furnish  officers’  quarters  in  the  growing 
military  and  naval  building  program. 

Latest  census  figures  show  that  in 
1939  the  191  plants  of  the  wooden  furni¬ 
ture  industry  in  North  Carolina  em¬ 
ployed  20,006  workmen  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $13,895,050,  and  that  the  total 
value  of  products  of  $59,315,934  repre¬ 
sented  an  increase  in  value  through 
processing  of  $30,018,762. 


MINING  IN  EASTERN 
CAROLINA 


The  mining  of  limestone  in  Onslow 
County  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
largest,  business  undertakings  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State,  The  Su¬ 
perior  Stone  Company,  with  W.  H.  Rag¬ 
land  of  Raleigh  as  president,  is  develop¬ 
ing  this  tremendous  industry.  A  stone 
crusher  has  been  installed  near  Mays- 
ville  that  has  a  capacity  of  300  tons  an 
hour  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
tons  of  shell  rock  are  being  taken  from 
the  quarry.  This  is  the  only  machine 
mining  east  of  Raleigh  and  is  the  first 
extensive  mining  that  has  been  done  in 
eastern  Carolina. 

These  hard  deposits  are  found  along 
the  White  Oak  River  and  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  there  for  thousands  of  years. 
Only  about  two  acres  are  being  used  now 
and  the  quarry  extends  about  18  feet  into 
the  ground  pp  to  this  time,  but  20  acres 
have  been  staked  off  and  it  is  estimated 
that  over  1,000,000  tons  of  stone  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  supply  is  believed  to  be  in- 
exhaustable  for  years.  The  stone  is  hard¬ 
er  than  granite  and  is  the  shade  of  ma¬ 
rine  green.  It  is  especially  good  for  use 
in  road  building,  railroad  tie  ballast  and 
concrete  foundations  and  is  being  used 
for  these  purposes  at  the  $15,000,000  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  base  in  Onslow  County  as  well 
as  for  the  new  Atlantic  Coast  Line  rail¬ 
road  spur  track  there.  Approximately 
85  persons  are  employed  at  the  mine  and 
crushing  plant. 


SEAMLESS-HOSIERY  WAGE 
HIGHEST  IN  N.  C. 


Following  a  survey  of  the  seamless- 
hosiery  industry,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  announced  that  the  general 
level  of  wages  in  the  industry  is  high¬ 
est  in  the  vicinity  of  High  Point,  N.  C., 
and  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  average  wage  in  these  areas  is  45 
cents  an  hour  as  compared  with  the  na¬ 
tional  average  of  41.2  cents,  according  to 
the  study  of  the  industry  which  was 
made  last  September. 

North  Carolina,  the  largest  seamless- 
hosiery  producing  State  in  the  country, 
accounts  for  37.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  workers  in  the  industry.  In 
fact  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  five  counties  of  Alamance, 
Forsyth,  Guilford,  Davidson,  and  Ran¬ 
dolph  alone. 

The  average  earnings  in  High  Point 
of  45.7  cents  are  exceeded  only  by  earn¬ 
ings  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  of  47.8  cents, 
while  Burlington  mills  pay  higher  wages 
than  Philadelphia  mills.  Average  earn¬ 
ings  in  North  Carolina  as  a  whole  are 
slightly  higher  than  the  averages  of  both 
Pennsylvania  and  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  wage 
level  in  the  Southern  States  is  the  low¬ 
est  in  the  country. 

Present  minimum  wage  for  the  indus¬ 
try  is  32.5  cents.  However,  a  new  wage 
order  will  go  into  effect  September  15 
making  the  minimum  36  cents. 

According  to  the  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures,  during  the  year  1939  the  seamless- 
hosiery  industry  employed  an  average  of 
61,852  workers  in  433  establishments.  Ho¬ 
siery  produced  was  valued  at  $139,- 
000,000.  An  annual  wage  bill  of  $42,- 
000,000  was  paid  by  the  industry,  which 
is  a  piecework  indusry,  a  majority  of  the 
workers  being  paid  on  a  production  basis. 


THE 

Veterans’  Service 
Division 

-  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Serrice  Officer  - 

July,  1940,  Through  June,  1941 

Letters  Written  . . . / _  5  757 

Folders  Reviewed  . 2*481 

Examinations  . 7.  ’172 

Hospitalizations  . 7777  196 

Personal  Interviews  . 1,348 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board  .  2  069 

New  Cases  . *831 

oid  Cases . ;. . . 77777777777  4  941 

Total  Cases  Handled  . 5)772 

Compensation  . —777777  *275 

Increased  Compensation  . . . $  9,934.31 

Back  Compensation  . _  38)662.18 

Total  Compensation  . 


IMPROVEMENTS  BY  B.  V.  HED¬ 
RICK  GRAVEL  AND  SAND  CO. 


A  construction  program  at  the  sand 
and  gravel  washing,  screening  and 
cleaning  plant  of  the  B.  V.  Hedrick 
Gravel  and  Sand  Company  near  Liles- 
ville,  N.  C.,  is  nearing  completion.  A 
six-compartment  gravel  storage  bin  built 
of  steel  and  concrete  by  the  owners  and 
operators  themselves  has  been  completed 
and  is  in  use.  The  bins  are  fed  by  a 
conveyor  belt  from  the  washing  and 
screening  plant,  and  a  conveyor  belt  runs 
through  a  tunnel  under  the  bins  and  by 
metal  chutes  from  the  various  gins  dif¬ 
ferent  size  gravel  can  be  loaded  into  rail¬ 
way  cars  at  any  time.  A  diesel  operated 
locomotive  has  replaced  a  steam-driven 
locomotive  and  a  very  unique  installa¬ 
tion  has  been  made  which  provides  a 
much  safer  method  of  dumping  loaded 
rail  cars  into  the  receiver  hopper.  All 
electric  light  and  power  lines  through¬ 
out  the  plant  are  being  placed  in  con¬ 
duit.  Throughout  all  construction  and 
new  installations  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  providing  safe,  well  guard¬ 
ed  stairways  and  elevated  platforms  and 
substantial,  easily  removable  and  re- 
placable  guards  for  all  open  machinery. 
Not  only  has  the  production  of  the  plant 
been  increased  considerably,  but  also  the 
general  working  conditions  of  all  em¬ 
ployees  has  been  made  much  safer,  and 
the  plant  management  is  to  be  commend¬ 
ed  for  such  improvements. 


FALL  INTO  UNGUARDED 

PIT  PROVES  FATAL 


A  night  watchman  in  line  of  duty  at 
one  of  our  cotton  mills  was  recently 
fatally  injured  when  he  fell  into  an  im¬ 
properly  guarded  pit  in  a  new  addition  to 
the  mill  which  was  under  construction. 
The  pit  was  to  be  used  for  a  machine 
base,  however,  when  work  on  the  pit  had 
been  completed  for  the  day  sufficient 
guard  rails  to  prevent  anyone  from 
falling  into  the  pit  had  not  been  placed 
around  it.  Much  too  often  sufficient  time 
is  not  taken  by  those  engaged  in  con¬ 
struction  work  to  place  substantial  guard 
rails  around  machine  pits,  elevator  pits 
and  other  floor  openings  and  such  con¬ 
tinued  negligence  in  all  probability  will 
result  in  similar  accidents  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  A  standard  guard  railing  around 
such  openings  shall  be  not  less  than 
forty-two  (42)  inches  in  height,  with  an 
intermediate  rail  placed  between  the  top 
rail  and  floor,  constructed  in  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  manner. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


July  Building  Permits 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division - 


Reports  on  building  construction  in 
the  21  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina 
show  decreases  in  estimated  cost  and 
number  of  buildings  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year.  There  is  also  a  decrease 
shown  in  the  number  of  permits  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  month,  but  an 
increase  in  estimated  cost  over  that  pe¬ 
riod. 

The  number  of  permits  issued  for  resi¬ 
dential  buildings,  non-residential  build¬ 
ings,  and  alterations,  additions  and  re¬ 
pairs  represent  a  decrease  of  6.4  per  cent 
over  July,  1940,  and  the  estimated  cost 
decreased  19.2  per  cent. 

Charlotte  led  all  the  cities  reporting 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  all  construc¬ 
tion  of  $523,988,  and  Winston-Salem  was 
second  with  $231,003. 

During  July  there  were  269  permits 
issued  for  residential  buildings,  72  for 
non-residential  buildings  and  383  for  ad¬ 
ditions,  alterations  and  repairs,  with  a 
total  estimated  cost  for  all  building  con¬ 
struction  of  $1,961,517. 


Lexington  Leads  In  Building 
For  July 


Lexington  takes  the  lead  in  the  build¬ 
ing  construction  program  for  24  towns 
with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000,  re¬ 
porting  for  July.  The  expenditure  for 
the  month  was  $47,975.  Reidsville  was 
second  with  $36,700,  and  in  third  place 
was  Spindalie. 

Towns  included  in  the  report  are: 
Asheboro,  Burlington,  Cherryville,  Forest 
City,  Henderson,  Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir, 
Lexington,  Lincolnton,  Lumberton,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City,  Morgan- 
ton.  Mount  Airy,  North  Wilkesboro, 
Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Rockingham, 
Sanford,  Southern  Pines,  Spindale,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Williamston. 


LABOR  NEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Federation  of  Labor,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tion  Bureau  of  America. 

Inspectors  Hold  Meeting  —  The  old 
and  new  inspectors  of  the  Department 


TYPE  OF  JULY  BUILDING  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  IN  21  CITIES 
REPORTING 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 
Were  Issued 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  No.  Cost 

Residential  Buildings  : 

One-family  dwellings  . 248  $844,868 

Two-family  dwellings  .  20  58,880 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings  .  1  4,000 


Total  .  269  $907,748 

Non-Residential  Buildings : 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places  .  1  $  15,000 

Churches  .  7  85,670 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  work 

shops  .  2  237,900 

Garages,  public  .  1  1,500 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  .  26  4,620 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  ...  2  4,500 

Office  buildings,  including 

banks  .  5  19,200 

Public  works  and  utilities  .  1  1,000 

Schools  .  3  143,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

etc .  4  165 

Stables  and  barns  .  2  1,500 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings  .  18  148,900 


Total  .  72  $662,955 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs : 

On  Residential  Buildings  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  289  $104,125 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  ..  14  3,805 

On  non-residential  buildings  80  282,884 


Total  .  383  $390,814 


of  Labor  held  a  two-day  meeting  in  Ra¬ 
leigh  the  first  of  August.  James  F. 
King,  Assistant  National  Administrator 
of  the  U.  S.  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
was  here  for  the  meeting. 

Visitor — Senoria  Susan  Larguia  of 
Argentine  who  is  in  this  country  doing 
special  research  work  in  Inter-American 
Labor  Relations  recently  visited  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  conferred  with 
the  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  on  the  labor  prob¬ 
lems  of  North  Carolina. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  JULY,  1940,  AND  JULY,  1941 


Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  op  Construction 

July, 

1940 

July, 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

July, 

1940 

July, 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total — . 

774 

724 

—  6.4 

$2,430,033 

$1,961,517 

—19.2 

329 

269 

—18.2 

$1,003,492 

$  907,748 

—  9.5 

99 

72 

—27.2 

734,721 

662,955 

—  9.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

346 

383 

+  10.6 

691,820 

390,814 

—43.5 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  JUNE,  1941,  AND  JULY,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  op  Construction 

June, 

July, 

Percentage 

June, 

July, 

Percentage 

1940 

1941 

Change 

1940 

1941 

Change 

Total . 

828 

724 

—12.5 

$1,931,774 

$1,961,517 

+  1.5 

Residential  buildings . 

342 

269 

—21.3 

1,120,517 

907,748 

—18.9 

Non-residential  buildings . 

110 

72 

—34.5 

462,649 

662,955 

+  43.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

376 

383 

+  1.8 

348,608 

390,814 

+  12.1 

SUMMARY  OF  JULY,  1941,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  July,  1940,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Non-Residbntial 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  op 
All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

July, 

1940 

July, 

1941 

July, 

1940 

July, 

1941 

July, 

1940 

July, 

1941 

July, 

1940 

July, 

1941 

July, 

1940 

July, 

1941 

Total . 

268 

$903,748 

$1,003,492 

$907,748 

405 

292 

$734,721 

$662,955 

$691,820 

$390,814 

$2,430,033 

$1,961,517 

Asheville . 

3 

8,500 

13,600 

8,500 

5 

3 

59,260 

20,050 

4,078 

20,011 

76,938 

48,561 

Charlotte . . . 

62 

235,205 

204,494 

239,205 

72 

74 

11,325 

268,595 

19,860 

16,188 

235,679 

523,988 

7 

18,683 

25,004 

18,683 

18 

7 

3,500 

2,500 

7,333 

9.8  504 

28  5lfi 

Durham . 

33 

136,500 

147,770 

136,500 

60 

38 

38,500 

2,000 

9,365 

6,360 

195,635 

144,860 

Elizabeth  City . 

1 

2,200 

5,175 

2,200 

3 

1 

5,825 

50 

3,850 

4,350 

14,850 

6.600 

Fayetteville . . 

28 

52,900 

85,225 

52,900 

29 

29 

151,100 

42.000 

6,088 

24,250 

242,413 

119,150 

Gastonia . . 

2 

4,500 

12,500 

4,500 

7 

2 

96,000 

13,000 

1  2  500 

113,500 

Goldsboro . 

14,350 

10 

200 

400 

1  4  950 

Greensboro . 

35 

136,200 

154,450 

136,200 

64 

38 

12,890 

20,270 

56,181 

26,569 

223,521 

183,039 

High  Point . 

13 

42,550 

41,800 

42,550 

14 

15 

6,136 

8,700 

199,530 

36,362 

247,466 

87,612 

Kinston . 

6 

8,500 

18,000 

8,500 

7 

6 

15  000 

4  4?5 

?.  900 

New  Bern . . . 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

1 

5^000 

1  515 

’770 

5  000 

Raleigh . 

5 

22,000 

72,499 

22,000 

17 

5 

106  400 

14?  100 

9  375 

Rocky  Mount . 

15 

59,295 

25,300 

59,295 

16 

15 

815 

’lOO 

6^225 

20,000 

32,340 

79,395 

Salisbury . 

6 

30,600 

26,850 

30,600 

11 

6 

400 

2,500 

3,050 

9,533 

30,300 

42,633 

Shelby . 

6 

7,025 

21,000 

7,025 

28 

6 

100 

1,500 

475 

1,080 

21,575 

9,605 

Statesville . 

6,850 

3 

6  850 

Thomasville . 

3 

5,300 

11,200 

5,300 

4 

3 

700 

6  000 

1 1900 

Wilmington . 

13 

31,540 

16,500 

31,540 

3 

13 

30,575 

15,000 

888 

11,255 

47^963 

57,795 

Wilson . 

6 

13.600 

20,600 

13,600 

8 

6 

3,375 

27,450 

2,400 

45,700 

26,375 

86.750 

Winston-Salem . 

23 

83,650 

80.325 

83,650 

1  36 

24 

283,620 

2,200 

370,055 

145,153 

734,000 

231,003 

*  One-family,  two-family  dwelling ;  totals  included  in  new  residential  buildings. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


During  August  the  inspectors  of  this 
division  inspected  113  establishments  in 
which  a  total  of  9.403  persons  were  env 
ployed.  In  addition  to  the  routine  in¬ 
spections  the  inspectors  visited  18  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  purpose  of  making  com¬ 
pliance  visits,  and  held  67  conferences. 

Violations 

A  total  of  255  violations  of  the  labor 
laws  and  rules  and  regulations  were  re¬ 
ported.  These  violations  included  the 
following:  M 

Hour  Law  . 

Time  Records  . 

Child  Labor  .  97 

Sanitation  .  . 

Seats  . .  . . 

Drinking  Water  Facilities  .  “ 

Safety  Code  Violations  . 

Miscellaneous  . .  . . ••• . 4i 

There  were  eight  special  investigations 
made  of  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  State  Labor  Law  concerning  estab¬ 
lishments  located  at  Asheville,  Burling¬ 
ton.  Raleigh,  Charlotte,  Whiteville,  Salis¬ 
bury  and  Kannapolis. 

During  the  month  a  bakery  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  violations  of  the  Child  Labor 
Law.  The  defendant  was  fined  $15.00 
and  costs. 


CURTAILMENT  IN  SILK  CAUSE 
WORKERS  TO  LOSE  JOBS 


In  a  survey  made  recently  by  the  N.  C. 
Department  of  Labor  reports  from  64 
mills  revealed  that  1,796  workers  have 
been  laid  off  out  of  a  total  of  20,115  per¬ 
sons  employed.  The  reports  further  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  present  supply  of  silk 
will  last  no  longer  than  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  on  a  “reasonably  full  time  sched¬ 
ule.”  A  few  plants  have  sufficient  silk 
to  last  longer.  August  reports  show  the 
falling  off  of  average  hours  worked  and 
average  weekly  wage  in  this  industry. 
Average  hours  worked  in  July  were  36.2 
as  compared  with  33.8  in  August.  Av¬ 
erage  weekly  wages  in  July  were  $22.52 
in  August  $20.47. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the 
Employment  Service  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  silk  workers  in  the  State 
that  are  now  unemployed  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  5,000  more  of  these 
workers  will  be  out  of  their  jobs  by  Oc¬ 
tober  1st. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mills  affected 
are  located  in  the  Piedmont  counties.  The 
manufacturers  of  hosiery  are  hoping  to 
obtain  substitute  material  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  continue  operating  on  at 
least  a  part-time  schedule.  The  diver¬ 
sion  of  10  per  cent  of  the  national  rayon 
production  into  the  hosiery  industry  will 
supply  part  of  the  needed  material  but 
rayon  can  be  used  only  as  a  supplemental 
material  and  does  not  adapt  itself  to  pro¬ 
duction  of  completed  hose.  Furthermore 
the  rayon  is  needed  for  other  phases  of 
knitted  goods  manufacturing. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 


By  INSPECTORS 

Elkin,  N.  C. — The  Chatham  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  has  donated  $50,000 
to  the  National  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  Elkin  will  have  a  Y.M.C.A. 
for  the  use  of  men  and  women.  A  mod¬ 
ern  brick  structure  to  house  the  “Y” 
will  be  on  the  property  of  the  company. 
Membership  will  be  open  to  employees 
of  the  company  and  citizens  of  Elkin. 

Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Company  Takes  Over  the  Assets  of 
Hunter  Manufacturing  &  Commission 
Company. — -Ending  five  years  of  liqui¬ 
dating  the  affairs  of  a  company  that  was 
once  the  largest  textile  commission  house 
in  the  nation,  the  Jefferson  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Company’s  bid  of  $740,000 
for  all  assets  of  Hunter  Manufacturing 
Company  was  accepted  by  the  liquidating 
trustees  of  the  concern. 

Dalnoca  Mills,  Dallas,  N.  C. — The 
Monarch  Mill  of  Dallas,  which  was  sold 
several  months  ago,  has  been  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  and  started 
operation  under  the  name  of  Dalnoca 
Mills.  It  has  been  leased  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  to  a  responsible  company,  the 
owner  announced. 

American  Utilization  Company,  Gas¬ 
tonia,  N.  C. — The  American  Utilization 
Company,  waste  manufacturing  company, 
will  soon  occupy  new  quarters  in  Gas¬ 
tonia,  where  it  will  be  moved  from  Besse¬ 
mer  City.  This  company  specializes  in 
cleaning,  sorting  and  reconditioning 
waste  cotton  for  upholstery  plants.  The 
new  plant  will  be  one  of  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  and  up-to-date  plants  in  the  South. 
The  plant  will  consist  of  the  main  mill 
building,  a  large  warehouse  and  a  eight- 
room  office  building,  which  will  be  of 
brick  veneer  and  fitted  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  The  new  plant  will  em¬ 
ploy  about  50  persons. 

Quaker  Meadow  Mills,  Inc.,  Hihler- 
bran,  N.  C.  —  Construction  has  been 
started  on  a  new  yarn  and  cordage  plant 
operating  as  the  Quaker  Meadow  Mills, 
Incorporated.  The  building  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  four  months  and  the 
plant  will  start  immediate  operation. 

Bilt  more  Bleacheries,  Incorporated, 
Expanding. — A  new  80,000-pounds-per- 
hour  boiler  has  recently  been  installed  in 
the  existing  boiler  house  at  the  Sayles- 
Biltmore  Bleacheries.  A  new  multiple 
retort  stoker  was  installed  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  part  of  the  extensive  mod¬ 
ernization  program  totaling  upwards  of  a 
half  million  dollars  planned  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  additional  capacity  obtained 
by  these  improvements  will  be  used  to 
step  up  defense  production. 

New  Installations. — The  A.  M.  Smyre 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Ranlo  are  in¬ 
stalling  four  new  Saco-Lowell  Combers 
to  replace  twelve  old  machines;  Tren¬ 
ton  Cotton  Mills  have  replaced  eighteen 
old  style  combers  with  six  new  Saco- 
Lowell  combers. 


RECORD  KEEPING  REGU¬ 
LATIONS  REVISED 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Administration 
has  issued  revised  record  keeping  regu¬ 
lations.  The  rules  under  which  350,000 
employers  must  keep  payrolls  of  15,- 
500,000  workers  throughout  the  country 
have  been  simplified. 

The  new  regulations  became  effective  as 
of  September  15th.  They  apply  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  who  have  employees  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  interstate  commerce.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  48,000  inspections  made 
by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  showed  employers  in 
technical  violation  of  the  Act  through 
failure  to  keep  the  prescribed  records. 
North  Carolina  employers  have  been 
found  in  violation  of  this  phase  of  the 
act  more  than  in  any  other  one  phase. 
This  has  been  accredited  not  to  wilful 
violation  but  to  the  fact  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  may  not  have  been  clear  as  to 
just  how  the  records  were  to  be  kept. 

The  records  are  in  no  way  complicated. 
The  requirements  are  that  the  employer 
maintain  records  which  contain  the 
name,  address,  occupation  of  each  em¬ 
ployee,  the  hours  worked,  wages  or  sal¬ 
aries  paid  each  pay  period,  and  show 
the  basis  on  which  such  wages  are  paid. 
The  employer  is  permitted  considerable 
latitude  in  the  order,  form  and  content 
of  his  records.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  35  inspectors  that  stand  ready  at 
any  time  to  assist  the  employer  with  his 
records  and  to  help  him  in  every  way 
possible  to  see  that  his  business  is  in 
complete  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  act. 


Protective  Goggles  Save  an  Eye 
At  Granite  Quarry 


It  was  recently  reported  to  our  safety 
engineer  while  on  a  routine  inspection  of 
one  of  our  granite  quarries  and  crushing 
plants,  located  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  that  the  regular  use  of  protective 
goggles  by  their  employees  prevented  a 
serious  eye  injury,  and  in  all  probability 
the  loss  of  an  eye.  Engaged  in  operating 
a  jack-hammer  drill,  a  colored  employee, 
while  drilling  a  hole  in  a  rock,  had  a 
drill  bit  to  break  and  a  piece  of  the  fly¬ 
ing  steel  completely  shattered  the  safety 
goggle  lens — but  the  eye  was  not  injured. 

The  State  Mine  and  Quarry  Safety 
Code  requires  all  persons  working  near 
or  engaged  in  chipping,  breaking,  drill¬ 
ing,  picking,  cutting  or  polishing  hard 
materials  to  wear  approved  protective 
safety  goggles. 

The  “near  accident”  at  this  quarry 
was  prevented  because  the  management 
of  this  operation  realizes  fully  the  pro¬ 
tection  the  safety  goggles  give  to  his  em¬ 
ployees  and  furnishes  comfortable  goggles 
to  all  employees,  with  this  State  Safety 
Rule  being  complied  with  100  per  cent, 
by  all  employees. 
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DISTRESSING  INDEED 


There  recently  appeared  an  editorial  in 
the  Textorian,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  regard¬ 
ing  the  accidental  death  of  an  employee 
of  the  Cone  Mills.  This  piece  points  out 
the  value  of  First  Aid  Courses  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  long  been  ad¬ 
vocating.  We  are  reprinting  the  message 
with  the  hope  that  the  lesson  contained 
therein  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  of  our 
readers. 

“The  fatal  accident  at  one  of  our  plants 
is  very  distressing  indeed.  Death  from 
any  cause  is  most  lamentable,  but  acci¬ 
dental  death  should  cause  us  all  most 
serious  concern. 

The  lamentable  happening  at  Print 
Works  brings  out  two  specific  points 
which  every  man  and  woman  should  let 
weigh  very  heavy  on  their  minds,  not 
only  now,  but  at  all  times. 

The  unfortunate  person  who  had  life 
snapped  from  his  young  body  deliberately 
stepped  aside,  not  only  from  his  regular 
work,  but  also  from  the  rules  governing 
his  work.  Furthermore,  he  evidently  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  most  dangerous  practice — 
that  of  playing  with  electrical  equipment 
about  which  he  had  no  knowledge  what¬ 
soever.  That  is,  indeed,  a  dangerous 
practice  for  anyone.  It,  of  course,  is 
possible  that  rains  and  other  acts  of  God 
can  be  responsible  for  short  circuits  and 
that  is  a  hazard  that  all  must  be  aware 
of  and  must  prepare  to  protect  ourselves 
against,  but  no  person  should  invite 
disaster  by  playing  with  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  concerning  which  he  does  not  even 
have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  or  rela¬ 
tionship  to. 

The  second  point  with  which  we  all 
should  be  very  much  impressed  is  one 
concerning  preparedness  for  emergencies. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  your  editor  that  if 
any  of  those  who  were  near  this  young 
man  after  he  received  the  electrical 
shock  had  been  familiar  with  artificial 
resuscitation,  that  life  might  have  been 
saved.  Every  citizen  should  be  prepared 
to  render  that  important  type  of  first 
aid,  regardless  of  whether  he  lives  near 
the  ocean  or  river,  or  whether  he  works 
near  electrical  equipment.  When  we 
realize  that  many  people  have  been  killed 
in  their  own  homes  from  electrical 
shock,  we  can  not  refrain  from  criticiz¬ 
ing  any  person  who  is  not  far-sighted 
enough  to  learn  that  electrical  shocks, 
even  from  high  voltage  current,  need 
not  be  fatal,  provided  the  victim  is  given 
prompt  artificial  resuscitation. 

We  who  so  seriously  lament  the  death 
of  that  young  man  should  benefit  by  this 
unfortunate  incident  by  guarding  against 
any  probable  recurrence.” 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- -  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  Increase  the  coverage 
of  the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly 
desired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and 
Non-Manufacturing  Industries 

JULY-AUGUST,  1941 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Hours 

Pfsi  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

Aug.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Aug.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

I 

Amount 

Aug.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Aug..  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

2S 

Qr-< 

4->  T 
* 

B  3 

<< 

%  Change 

Over  Month  1 

Manufacturing  Total . 

720 

202,247 

+ 

.5 

$3,662,757 

+ 

.9 

$19.45 

+  1.3 

38.1 

+  -7 

47.6 

—  .4 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta. ... 

11 

724 

+ 

2.6 

10,917 

+  10.3 

15.07 

+  7.4 

40.2 

—3.3 

35.3 

+  6.6 

Cotton  Goods . 

257 

111,533 

+ 

.4 

1,912,537 

+ 

.9 

17.14 

+  .5 

37.6 

+  .5 

45.5 

—  .2 

11 

365 

+  16.2 

4,649 

+  12.1 

12.73 

— 3  6 

38.5 

t 

33.0 

—3.5 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

22 

5,874 

+ 

.3 

108,198 

+ 

4.1 

18.41 

+3.7 

39.7 

+3.6 

46.3 

t . 

Fertilizer . 

30 

623 

+ 

4.8 

7,999 

— 

.6 

12.83 

—5.3 

33.9 

—5.8 

37.8 

+  -8 

Furniture . 

42 

11,051 

+ 

2.0 

213.467 

+ 

8.9 

19.31 

+  6.8 

44.1 

+5.0 

43.2 

+  1.6 

Hosiery — Full  Fashioned.. 

48 

14,456 

— 

1.5 

289,584 

— 

7.8 

20.03 

—6.3 

34.2 

— 3.6 

58.8 

—2.1 

Hosiery — Seamless . 

61 

13,233 

+ 

1.8 

212,042| 

+ 

7.0 

16.02 

+5.0 

36.7 

+  6.0 

43.7 

+  -4 

Knit  Goods — Flat . 

7 

4,342 

+ 

1.3 

71,506 

— 

3.7 

16.46 

— 5.1 

38.8 

— 2.2 

42.3 

— 2.9 

Lumber  (Including 

Planing  Mills) . 

42 

4,810 

+ 

.7 

72,974 

+ 

1.3 

15.17 

+  .6 

40.4 

—  .2 

37.4 

+  .5 

Paper  Boxes  (Corrugated, 

12 

721 

+ 

3.0 

13,370 

+ 

6.1 

18.54 

+3.0 

41.5 

+  1.2 

44.5 

+  1.8 

Folded  and  Set-up) . 

5 

2,109 

+ 

4.6 

54,917 

+ 

3.9 

26.03 

28.19 

—  .6 
+  .6 

41.4 

37.2 

—  .7 
+  .5 

62.7 

76.7 

t 

Printing  and  Publishing. 

23 

534 

+ 

.1 

15,054 

+ 

.7 

+  .1 

Rayon . 

14 

4,158 

— 

1.8 

73,933 

— 

5.5 

17.78 

—3.7 

37.7 

—4.0 

47.0 

+  -2 

Tobacco  Products  (Snuff, 
Cigarettes,  and  Chew¬ 
ing  Tobacco) . 

Woolen  Mills* . 

8 

6 

10,358 

3,707 

t 

+ 

5.3 

259,253 

76,874 

+ 

.9 

7.1 

25.02 

20.73 

—  .9 
+  1.7 

37.7 

41.2 

t . 

+  -4 

66.2 

60.3 

—1.0 
+  1.4 

Other  Industries . 

121 

13,649 

.3 

265,483 

+ 

1.6 

19.45 

+  1.3 

39.5 

+  2.3 

49.4 

—  .6 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total . 

632 

10,593 

+ 

.6 

$  185,501 

+ 

.5 

$17.51 

t . 

42.5 

-  .4 

40.1 

t . 

Retail . 

374 

4,691 

— 

.5 

70,899 

— 

.8 

15.44 

-  .2 

40.2 

+  1.7 

38.6 

—  .5 

Wholesale . 

128 

1,775 

t  .. 

50,482 

+ 

1.2 

28.44 

+  1.2 

42.2 

+  -7 

69.0 

+  .5 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and 
Cleaning . 

23 

1,382 

+ 

4.1 

17,849 

+ 

1.8 

12.91 

—2.1 

46.9 

—1.4 

27.6 

—  .3 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

34 

949 

+ 

1.1 

14,401 

+ 

5.0 

15.17 

+3.8 

39.6 

+  4.7 

38.3 

—  .5 

Public  Utilities* . 

16 

894 

+ 

1.0 

8.661 

.4 

9.68 

—1.4 

50.1 

—4.2 

19.7 

+2.6 

rted 

Insurance  and  Brokerage. 

37 

388 

+ 

.7 

13,593 

— 

2.8 

36.03 

—3.6 

N 

o  hour 

repo 

Other  Lines  of  Trade . 

20 

614 

+ 

1.9 

9,616 

+ 

5.4 

15.66 

+3.4 

45.1 

+i.i 

29.1 

+  1.3 

Total — All  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Non-Manu¬ 
facturing . 

1,352 

212,840 

+ 

.5 

$3,848,258 

+ 

.9 

$18.08 

+  .3 

38.2 

+  -7 

47.3 

—  .4 

t  No  change.  *  Insufficient  data  at  time  of  publication. 


SAFETY  CODE  FOR  ELEVA¬ 
TORS  AND  DUMBWAITERS 


The  report  of  our  elevator  inspector  in¬ 
dicates  that  we  are  receiving  splendid  co¬ 
operation  from  elevator  users  in  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  recommendations  made  to 
eliminate  hazards  and  improve  elevator 
equipment.  However,  in  some  instances 
we  find  that  through  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  existing  State  regulations 
the  elevators  are  not  installed  and  main¬ 
tained  as  prescribed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  State  Elevator  Code,  thereby  in¬ 
curring  the  additional  expense  of  re¬ 
installing  the  equipment,  when  found  by 
the  elevator  inspector  to  be  unsafe. 

The  State  Elevator  Code  provides  that 
a  permit  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Authority  before  erecting  or 
constructing  new  elevators,  dumbwaiters 
and  escalators,  moving  such  apparatus 
from  one  hoistway  to  another,  or  before 
making  alterations  to  existing  equipment. 

All  new  elevators,  dumbwaiters  and 
escalators  shall  be  designed  and  installed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Elevator  Safety  Code. 

All  alterations  to  and  relocations  of 
elevators,  dumbwaiters  and  escalators, 
installed,  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Elevator  Safety  Code. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


N.  C.  Textile  School  to  be  in  Gaston 
County  —  The  State  Textile  Institute 
Commission  has  voted  to  establish  North 
Carolina’s  first  school  for  the  training 
of  textile  workers  in  Gaston  County. 
The  school  will  be  placed  on  the  Stowe 
property,  situated  near  the  Gaston- 
Mecklenburg  County  line.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  school  can  be  built  with  WPA 
aid.  It  will  be  operated  as  a  day  school. 

New  Plant  at  Badin — Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  in  cooperation  with 
Office  of  Production  Management,  report¬ 
ed  completing  negotiations  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  aluminum  plant  at  Badin,  esti¬ 
mated  cost  is  $7,000,000. 

Fontana  —  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  TVA 
reached  agreement  for  the  construction 
of  dam  and  power  facility  at  Fontana 
water  site  on  Little  Tennessee  River;  the 
agreement  is  contingent  on  appropriation 
from  Congress. 

Elevator  Accident  Fatal  to  Worker — 
An  employee  of  the  Cannon  Mills  in 
Kannapolis  died  recently  as  the  result  of 
head  injuries  sustained  in  an  accident 
on  an  elevator.  His  head  was  crushed 
when  it  was  caught  between  the  carriage 
of  the  elevator  and  the  wall. 
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SURVEY  IN  THE  TOBACCO 
INDUSTRY  UNDER  WAY 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  an  industry-wide  campaign  for  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  by  the  seasonal  tobacco  industry  in 
North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  ranks  fifth  in  tobacco 
production  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  over  100  redrying  plants  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  tobacco  belt  of  our 
State  employing  in  excess  of  35,000  work¬ 
ers  during  the  tobacco  season;  the  ap¬ 
proximate  number  of  warehouses  for  auc¬ 
tion  sales  is  200.  These  are  located  in 
44  towns  and  cities  and  provides  em¬ 
ployment  for  some  3,000  people  during 
the  selling  season. 

The  tobacco  drive  was  started  about 
two  weeks  ago  in  the  Border  Belt  and 
the  ten  inspectors  conducting  the  drive 
have  now  moved  into  the  Bright  Belt 
and  will  move  into  other  belts  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just 
how  long  the  drive  will  last  but  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  educate  the  employers  on  all 
phases  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  to 
correct  any  past  discrepancies  which 
might  have  occurred. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Department 
of  Labor  conducted  the  first  industry¬ 
wide  inspection  campaign  for  the  lumber 
industry.  Since  then  several  campaigns 
have  been  conducted  in  numerous  other 
industries.  This  method  of  inspection 
has  proven  beneficial  to  both  the  em¬ 
ployee  and  the  employer  and  in  addition 
it  speeds  up  the  enforcement  program  for 
this  department. 

It  is  beneficial  to  the  employee  in  that 
it  assures  him  that  all  the  workers  in 
that  particular  industry  are  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  It  is  beneficial 
to  the  employer  because  it  assures  him 
that  he  will  not  have  to  meet  inferior 
competition  from  a  competitor  who  would 
pay  sub-standard  wages  and  work  his 
employees  tremendously  long  hours. 

Except  in  cases  where  certain  exemp¬ 
tions  are  granted  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  provides  that  all  industries  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  must 
pay  their  employees  at  least  30c  per 
hour  and  time  and  one  half  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  40  hours  in  any  workweek.  There  is 
no  exemption  permitted  under  the  law 
from  paying  the  minimum  wage  of  30c 
per  hour,  but  there  is  an  exemption  from 
the  hours  if  the  industry  is  a  seasonal 
one.  An  industry  that  does  not  work  in 
excess  of  14  workweeks  in  the  aggregate 
in  any  calendar  year,  under  Section  7  (b) 
(3)  of  the  act  is  considered  seasonal. 
The  tobacco  industry  has  been  declared 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  to  be  of  a  seasonal  nature. 
Until  employees  in  this  industry  have 
worked  14  workweeks  the  employer  is 
not  required  to  pay  extra  over-time  com¬ 
pensation  unless  the  employee  works  in 
excess  of  12  hours  in  any  one  work  day 
or  56  hours  in  any  one  workweek. 

The  reports  from  the  field  men  indicate 
that  the  major  violations  have  to  do  with 
record  keeping.  The  act  requires  that 
these  records  be  kept  and  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  specifically  upheld  this 
provision  of  the  act.  Failure  to  keep  rec¬ 
ords  is  just  as  much  a  violation  as  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  the  minimum  wage.  When  an 


inspector  finds  that  an  employer  is  keep¬ 
ing  the  required  records,  it  is  a  strong 
indication  that  the  employer  is  trying  to 
comply  with  the  law.  When  poor  rec¬ 
ords  are  found,  it  is  an  indication  to 
the  inspector  that  the  employer  might  be 
trying  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

The  records  themselves  are  very  sim¬ 
ple.  They  should  show  the  full  name 
and  home  address  of  the  employee,  the 
date  of  birth  under  19  years  of  age,  the 
hours  worked  each  workday  and  each 
workweek,  the  total  wages  paid,  and  the 
date  of  payment.  Of  course,  the  rec¬ 
ords  should  show  the  basis  on  which 
payment  is  made — whether  it  is  hourly 
rate,  or  on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 

North  Carolina  is  a  law  abiding  state 
and  many  employers  have  come  into  vol¬ 
untary  compliance  and  restitution  pay¬ 
ments  due  for  failure  to  pay  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  or  overtime  compensation 
have  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
not  run  into  any  excessive  opposition  to 
the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  has  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  constitutional  and  much 
of  the  opposition  that  did  exist  has  dis¬ 
appeared. 


COMMISSIONER  SHUFORD 
ELECTED  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Offi¬ 
cials  at  the  twenty-seventh  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  organization  held  in  St. 
Louis  September  3  through  September  6. 
Mr.  Shuford  was,  also,  made  a  member 
of  the  association’s  board  of  directors. 

At  the  convention  he  participated  in  a 
roundtable  discussion  on  “The  Impact  of 
Defense  on  Labor  Standards”  with  other 
labor  officials,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
association’s  Machinery  Safety  Require¬ 
ments  Committee  presented  a  report  on 
the  work  of  the  committee. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Shuford  said,  is  to  promote  the  maxi¬ 
mum  practicable  degree  of  safeguarding 
machinery  and  mechanical  equipment  by 
its  manufacturers.  Among  the  chief  hin¬ 
drances  of  the  program  are  conflicts  in 
regulatory  requirements  and  laxity  of 
purchasers  in  demanding  the  maximum 
in  machinery  safeguarding.  Mr.  Shu¬ 
ford  announced  plans  of  the  committee 
to  prosecute  its  work  in  the  future 
through  a  system  of  regional  sub-com¬ 
mittees. 

The  necessity  of  preserving  high  labor 
standards — the  nation’s  inner  defenses — 
while  at  the  same  time  building  arma¬ 
ments  for  defense  from  outside  aggres¬ 
sion  was  the  keynote  of  the  convention 
and  was  stressed  by  various  speakers. 
Among  topics  of  discussion  were  “Labor 
and  National  Defense,”  “Promoting  In¬ 
dustrial  Peace,”  and  “Labor  Supply  and 
Training.”  Reports  were  made  by  com¬ 
mittees  on  apprentice  training,  minimum 
wages,  social  security,  women  in  indus¬ 
try,  child  labor,  wage  claim  collection, 
industrial  home  work,  civil  service,  ma¬ 
chinery  safety  requirements,  and  factory 
inspection. 

At  the  closing  session  Voyta  Wrabetz, 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Commissioner,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association  to 
succeed  Frieda  S.  Miller,  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 


THE 

Veterans y  Service 
Division 

'  FRANK  M.  SA88ER.  8«rTie«  Offlcer  — ■  ■ 


Letters  Written  . 

Folders  Reviewed  . 

Examinations  . 

Hospitalization  . 

Personal  Interviews  . 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board 

New  Cases  . 

Old  Cases  . 

Total  Cases  . 

Compensations  . 

Increased  Compensation 

Back  Compensation  . ”... 

Total  Compensation 


1,034 

334 

41 

37 

313 

290 

130 

677 

807 

32 

$1,122.30 
.  7,332.94 
8,455.24 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AWARDS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Contracts  that  brought  $191,849,000  into 
North  Carolina  were  made  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  from  June,  1940,  through 
July,  1941. 

These  awards  included: 


Army  and  Navy  Contracts  .  $114,600,000 

Maritime  Commission  .  64,549^000 

Farm  Security  Administration  .  70^000 

Federal  Works  Agency  .  1,351,000 

U.  S.  Housing  Administration  .  1,955,000 

Public  Buildings  Administration  .  1,543,000 

Works  Progress  Administration  .  5,150,000 

Office  of  Education  .  1,066,000 

National  Youth  Administration  .  l'56o]oOO 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  ....  5,000 


The  value  of  the  total  awards  of  the 
contracts  received  by  North  Carolina 
firms  from  July  13  through  August  9, 
1941,  was  $4,025,148.00.  These  awards 
went  to  the  following  firms: 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Spray,  blankets,  wool, 
$533,720. 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkin,  blankets, 
wool,  $1,670,000. 

Plowden  &  Roberts,  Columbia,  chain  link  fence 
at  Fort  Bragg,  $72,351. 

Cone  Export  &  Commission  Co.,  Greensboro, 
1,750,000  yards  cloth,  cotton,  $611,275. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Cooleemee,  300,000 
yards  cloth,  cotton,  herringbone  twill,  $103,410. 

Southeastern  Cottons,  Inc.,  Yadkin,  300,000 
yards  cloth,  herringbone  twill,  $107,532. 

Leward  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Cooleemee,  1,000,000 
yards  cloth,  cotton  drilling,  unbleached  $232,200. 

Pee  Dee  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockingham, 
1,000,000  yards  cloth,  cotton,  drilling,  unbleached, 
$222,500. 

Arkwright  Mills,  Cooleemee,  300,000  yards  cloth, 
cotton  drilling,  unbleached,  $88,640. 

American  Bleached  Goods  Co.,  Biltmore,  300,000 
yards  cloth,  lining,  uniform,  silesia,  $53,520. 

Wright’s  Automatic  Tobacco  Packing  Machine 
Co.,  Durham,  an  authorization  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  in  which  ordnance 
equipment  will  be  manufactured,  $350,000. 


Safety  Codes  For  Elevators 
and  Dumbwaiters 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Elevators,  dumbwaiters  and  escalators 
moved  from  one  shaft  or  location  to  an¬ 
other  shall  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Elevator  Safety  Code. 

In  case  of  removal  or  reinstallation  of 
existing  elevator,  the  service  of  our  ele¬ 
vator  inspector,  who  is  thoroughly 
trained  in  elevator  engineering,  is  avail¬ 
able  and  should  be  called  on  to  inspect 
and  advise  whether  or  not  the  elevator 
equipment  could  be  relocated  or  re¬ 
installed  in  compliance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  State  Elevator  Code. 

A  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Administrative  Authority  where  inspec¬ 
tions  and  tests,  required  by  Rule  4,  “In¬ 
spection  and  Tests  of  New,  Moved,  or  A1 
tered  Installations,”  show  that  elevators, 
dumbwaiters  and  escalators  are  installed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  code. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


August  Building  Permits 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 


During  the  month  of  August  permits 
were  issued  for  a  total  of  458  buildings 
and  345  additions,  alterations,  and  re¬ 
pairs  in  the  21  largest  cities  of  North 
Carolina.  The  residential  buildings  were 
estimated  to  cost  $1,163,945,  the  non- 
residential  buildings,  $399,400,  and  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations,  and  repairs,  $338,757. 
The  housekeeping  dwellings  will  house 
383  families. 

Construction,  compared  with  August, 
1940,  showed  a  decrease  of  11.4  per  cent 
in  number  of  buildings  and  7.7  per  cent 
in  estimated  cost.  Nine  hundred  and 
seven  permits  were  issued  during  the 
month  last  year  while  only  803  were 
issued  this  year.  Estimated  cost  last 
year  was  $2,060,897  while  this  year  it 
was  $1,902,102. 

As  compared  with  July  of  this  year, 
August  showed  an  increase  of  10.9  per 
cent  in  number  of  buildings  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  3.0  per  cent  in  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

Charlotte  spent  $266,600  on  construc¬ 
tion,  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
cities,  while  Raleigh  was  second  with 
$220,100  and  Winston-Salem  third  with 
$196,021. 


Burlington  Leads  Towns 


Burlington  led  the  twenty-six  towns  of 
less  than  10,000  population,  spending  a 
total  of  $233,350  on  building  construc¬ 
tion.  Sanford  was  second  with  $43,500 
and  Roanoke  Rapids  third  with  $40,983. 

Estimated  cost  of  construction  in  the 
26  towns  was  $630,033.  Expenditures  in¬ 
cluded  $397,300  for  residential  building, 
$79,597  for  non-residential  building,  and 
$153,136  for  additions,  alterations,  and  re¬ 
pairs. 

The  following  towns  reported:  Ash- 
boro,  Bessemer  City,  Burlington,  Eden- 
ton,  Forest  City,  Greenville,  Hamlet, 
Henderson,  Hickory,  Kings  Mountain, 
Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lincolnton,  Lumber- 
ton,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City,  Mt.  Airy, 
North  Wilkesboro,  Reidsville,  Roanoke 
Rapids,  Rockingham,  Sanford,  Southern 
Pines,  Spindale,  Washington,  and  Wil- 
liamston. 


TYPE  OF  AUGUST  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  21 
CITIES  REPORTING 


Buildings  for 

Which  Permits 

Were  Issued 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING: 
Residential  Buildings  : 

No. 

Cost 

One-family  dwellings  . 

337 

$1,026,615 

Two-family  dwellings  . 

One-family  and  two-family 
dwellings  with  stores  or 

14 

75,180 

shops  therewith  . 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

6 

4,150 

families)  dwellings  . 

3 

31,000 

Nun-housekeeping  dwellings 

i 

27,000 

Total  . 

Nun-Residential  Buildings: 

3G1 

$1,163,945 

Churches  . 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants. 

2 

$  16,000 

laundries,  and  other  work- 

shops  . 

6 

57,500 

Garages,  public  . 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa- 

2 

2,000 

rate  from  dwelling)  . 

36 

5,075 

Gasoline  and  service  stations 
Office  buildings,  including 

6 

42,600 

banks  . 

Public  buildings  (city,  county. 

7 

21,000 

State )  . 

2 

18,000 

Public  works  and  utilities  .... 

1 

200 

Schools  . 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices. 

1 

50,000 

etc . 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

11 

1,510 

buildings  . 

23 

185,515 

Total  . 

97 

$  399,400 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs : 

On  Residential  Buildings: 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . 

Nun-housekeeping  dwel- 

224 

$  61,200 

lings  . 

22 

18,019 

On  non-residential  buildings  .. 

99 

259,538 

Total  . 

345 

$  338,757 

Burlington  Mills  Corp.  Takes  Over 
Fatex  Mill  at  Fayetteville. — The  Fatex 
mills  in  Fayetteville  was  sold  several 
months  ago  to  the  Burlington  Mills  Corp. 
The  mill  has  been  repainted  throughout, 
modern  and  completely  up-to-date  fix¬ 
tures  have  been  installed,  all  repairs  have 
been  made  that  have  been  suggested 
under  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
good  working  conditions  that  are  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  AUGUST,  1940,  AND  AUGUST,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

August, 

1940 

August, 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

August, 

1940 

August, 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . . . 

907 

803 

—11.4 

$2,060,897 

$1,902,102 

—  7.7 

388 

361 

—  6.9 

$1,530,420 

$1,163,945 

—  23.9 

83 

97 

+  16.8 

364,398 

399,400 

+  9.6 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

436 

345 

—20.8 

166,079 

338.757 

+  103.9 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  JULY,  1941,  AND  AUGUST,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

July, 

1941 

August, 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

July, 

1941 

August, 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . 

724 

803 

+  10.9 

$1,961,517 

$1,902,102 

-  3.0 

269 

361 

+34.2 

$  907,748 

$1,163,945 

+  28.2 

72 

97 

+34.7 

662,955 

399,400 

—39.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

283 

345 

+21.9 

390,814 

338,757 

—13.3 

SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST,  1941,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  of  August.  1940,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Now  Resident 

Estimated  Cost 

ial  Buildings 

Families  Provided 

For 

New 

Non-Rbsidbntial 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

August. 

1940 

August, 

1941 

August, 

1940 

August, 

1941 

August, 

1940 

August, 

1941 

August, 

1940 

August, 

1941 

August, 

1940 

August, 

1941 

Total . 

351 

$1,101,795 

$1,530,420 

$1,163,945 

668 

326 

$364,398 

$399,400 

$166,079 

$338,757 

$2,060,897 

$1,902,102 

6 

$  24,200 

$  22,400 

$  24,200 

7 

6 

$  26,040 

$  53,376 

$  7,515 

$  8,590 

$  55,955 

$  86,165 

42 

182,300 

333,666 

185,300 

124 

45 

33,924 

48,000 

19,441 

33,300 

387,030 

266,600 

4 

23,800 

11,950 

23,800 

12 

4 

5,995 

3,522 

17,045 

27.322 

Durham . 

28 

130,880 

75.680 

130,880 

24 

31 

10,750 

8,500 

13,515 

63,410 

99,945 

192,790 

6 

9,100 

10,325 

9,100 

4 

6 

850 

350 

30 

10,675 

0,080 

Fayetteville . 

42 

124,850 

118,900 

129,000 

43 

49 

23,840 

6,000 

7,015 

52,104 

149,755 

187,104 

Gastonia .  . 

64 

60,750 

22,800 

60,750 

9 

16 

8,715 

200 

1,500 

5,000 

33,015 

65,950 

6,000 

8,000 

4 

4 

300 

6,000 

8,300 

Greensboro . 

36 

134,690 

137,500 

134,690 

68 

36 

11,739 

17,095 

29,785 

29,031 

179,024 

180,816 

High  Point . 

21 

68,950 

74,175 

68,950 

19 

24 

35,090 

29,080 

19,299 

23,411 

128,564 

121,441 

Kinston . 

6 

11,900 

412,750 

11,900 

154 

6 

250 

2,565 

4,050 

2,650 

417,050 

17,115 

4 

8,400 

8,400 

4 

3,000 

9,000 

1,570 

3,000 

18,070 

Raleigh . 

25 

95,750 

67,850 

115,750 

17 

28 

54,190 

100,800 

18,004 

3,550 

140,044 

220,100 

14 

38,960 

54,200 

65,960 

19 

14 

360 

2,300 

56,860 

65,060 

Salisbury . 

9 

29,050 

40,350 

29,050 

18 

9 

30,075 

52,550 

4,575 

21,305 

75,000 

102,905 

Shelby . 

3 

5.700 

6,750 

5,700 

2 

3 

40,150 

15,320 

205 

375 

47,105 

21,395 

2 

3,300 

3,300 

2 

3,300 

4 

6,700 

3,800 

6,700 

4 

4 

11,500 

4,000 

15,300 

10,700 

Wilmington . 

6 

6,000 

2,750 

6,000 

2 

6 

55,250 

32,200 

7,730 

1,350 

65,730 

39,550 

3 

6,500 

12,300 

6,500 

5 

3 

3,500 

53,118 

15,800 

50,618 

Winston-Salem . . 

26 

130,015 

116,275 

130^015 

33 

27 

16,025 

19,565 

24,800 

46,441 

157,100 

196,021 

*  One-family,  two-family  dwelling ;  totals  included  in  new  residential  buildings. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


The  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  reported  265  establishments  in¬ 
spected  during  the  month  of  September. 
There  were  15  compliance  visits  made 
and  5  5  conferences  held.  The  number 
of  employees  working  in  the  establish¬ 
ments  inspected  totaled  5,470. 

Violations 

A  total  of  404  violations  of  the  State 
Labor  Laws  and  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  department  were  reported. 
These  violations  included  the  following: 


Hour  Law  . 29 

Time  Records  .  21 

Child  Labor  .  96 

Sanitation  .  43 

Seats  .  2 

Drinking  Water  Facilities  .  22 

Safety  Code  Violations  .  99 

Miscellaneous  .  81 


Complaints 

Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  the  State  Labor  Law 
were  received  and  investigated.  These 
complaints  concerned  establishments 
located  at  Durham,  Winston-Salem, 
Wadesboro  and  Raleigh. 

A  dairy  was  reported  for  working 
employees  excessive  hours.  The  inves¬ 
tigation  revealed  not  only  a  violation 
of  the  maximum  hour  law  but  also  of 
the  child  labor  law.  A  soda  shop  and 
a  bakery  were  both  investigated  for 
violations  of  the  child  labor  law.  The 
soda  shop  was  illegally  employing  a 
17-year-old  girl,  and  immediately  dis¬ 
continued  her  employment.  The  bakery 
was  not  violating  the  child  labor  law, 
but  was  found  to  be  violating  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  law  and  was  not  providing 
adequate  facilities  for  the  employees. 
Immediate  compliance  was  promised. 

A  laundry  was  reported  for  working 
female  employees  excessive  hours  and 
for  failure  to  keep  time  records.  The 
investigation  revealed  only  a  slight  vio¬ 
lation  and  the  manager  immediately 
complied  with  the  law. 

A  dairy  and  a  sawmill  were  reported 
and  found  guilty  of  violating  the  child 
labor  law,  but  certificates  were  secured 
and  the  violations  corrected. 


Safety  Record 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRODUC¬ 
ING  FOR  DEFENSE 

By  CHARLES  PARKER 

One  of  the  largest  concentrations  of 
armed  forces  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States — Civil  War  armies  never 
approached  in  size  the  half  million 
soldiers  now  mobilizing  for  the  Caro- 
linas  maneuvers  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber — will  give  the  civilian  population 
not  only  of  the  7,000  square  mile  “com¬ 
bat  zone,”  but  of  a  wide  surrounding 
area  a  taste  of  war  in  every  respect 
except  shooting. 

From  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  to  Fort 
Jackson,  S.  C.,  an  air  line  distance  of 
about  12  5  miles,  opposing  forces  of 
virtually  all  the  army  encamped  along 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  will  simultane¬ 
ously  test  their  efficiency  for  battle  and 
for  existing  in  the  field. 

S.O.S.,  which  at  sea  means  grave 
danger,  may  hold  the  same  meaning 
for  the  Army  unless  its  service  of  sup¬ 
ply  is  functioning  perfectly.  That  means 
food  and  munitions  always  at  the  place 
needed,  and  simple  as  that  sounds  in 
the  parlance  of  peace,  under  war  con¬ 
ditions  it  means  genius  in  procurement 
as  well  as  finding  ways  and  means  of 
delivery  to  widely  separated  and  fre¬ 
quently  moving  troops  in  the  field. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  national 
emergency,  North  Carolina  has  geared 
its  diversified  capacity  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  defense — not  alone  for  10  0,- 
000  men  in  training  in  camps  within 
its  borders  or  for  the  half  million  now 
pouring  into  the  State  for  the  1st  Army 
maneuvers — but  for  the  whole  defense 
set  up. 

Out  of  mountain  mines  come  mica, 
chrome,  and  feldspar  and  other  miner¬ 
als  vital  to  defense.  Out  of  the  sea  at 
Wilmington  comes  bromine  for  high 
test  gasoline.  Out  of  its  rivers  comes 
electric  power.  Out  of  the  soil  comes 
food  and  cotton  and  tobacco.  Out  of 
its  factories  pour  rayon  and  other  tex¬ 
tile  goods.  Out  of  its  colleges  come 
trained  engineers  and  reserve  officers. 
Out  of  its  schools  come  skilled  workers. 
Out  of  its  forests  come  timber.  Out  of 
its  people  come  men,  joining  those  from 
other  states  in  army,  marine,  air  corps 
training  camps.  Into  its  ports  come 
ships  of  navy  and  merchant  marine  for 
repairs.  Out  of  its  ports  go  new  ships 
for  cargo,  for  naval  training  and  for 
coast  guard. 

Seventy  thousand  men  are  being 
trained  at  Fort  Bragg,  largest  Field 
Artillery  camp  and  20,000  at  Camp 
Davis,  anti-air-craft  base.  Thousands 
of  marines  are  coming  to  the  new  On¬ 
slow  County  base  on  the  coast.  Air¬ 
craft  fly  from  the  Army  base  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  inland,  and  the  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  bases  at  Elizabeth  City,  on  the 
sea.  Cargo  ships  are  being  built  at 
Wilmington.  Naval  repair  stations  are 
going  up  at  Morehead  City,  at  Beaufort 
and  at  Elizabeth  City. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


LABOR  NEWS 

Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Smitlifield — 
The  Burlington  Mills  Corp.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Smitlifield  Mfg.  Co.,  and  will 
use  it  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
yarns.  The  mill  has  12,096  spindles. 

Silk  Waste  Noils  and  Fiber  Under 
Mandatory  Control — The  entire  domes¬ 
tic  supply  of  silk  waste,  silk  noils  and 
reclaimed  silk  fibre  was  placed  under 
mandatory  priority  control.  No  deliver¬ 
ies  can  be  made  without  specific  au¬ 
thorization  from  the  Director  of  Priori¬ 
ties.  The  processing  of  waste,  noils 
or  reclaimed  fibre  is  prohibited  except 
to  fill  defense  orders  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  Priori¬ 
ties. 

Paper  Industry  Affected — Reduction 
of  the  use  of  chlorine  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pulp  and  paper  has  been  or¬ 
dered  by  the  materials  branch  of  OPM. 
The  consumption  of  chlorine  in  bleach¬ 
ing  rag  stock  (paper  stock  made  from 
rags  and  clippings  from  textile  mills) 
will  be  limited  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
amount  used  in  the  first  half  of  1941 
and  to  70  per  cent  in  the  manufacture 
of  semi-bleached  grades.  This  restric¬ 
tion  will  affect  the  color  of  writing 
papers,  gloss  and  other  papers  for 
magazines  and  high  grade  paper  for 
books.  Annual  production  of  chlorine 
is  estimated  at  over  700,000  tons,  of 
this  amount  between  30  and  50  per 
cent  is  going  into  defense  work  at  the 
present  time.  About  2  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  supply  is  normally  used  for  bleach¬ 
ing  paper. 

Hatch  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Co., 
Belmont — This  mill  has  completed  the 
enlargement  and  modernization  of  its 
offices,  which  included  expansion  to 
approximately  four  times  the  original 
space,  installation  of  fluorescent  light¬ 
ing,  cooling  system  and  new  office 
equipment.  The  company  manufac¬ 
tures  ladies  full  fashioned  hosiery. 

Ne\v  Plant  in  Durham — The  Wright 
Automatic  Packing  Machinery  Co.,  are 
planning  to  establish  a  new  plant  in 
Durham  that  will  cost  approximately 
$350,000. 

E.  H.  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte— 
This  company  has  recently  developed  a 
new  process  of  air  drying  native  North 
Carolina  woods.  A  new  plant  will  be 
erected  soon  that  will  have  10,000  feet 
of  floor  space  and  will  enable  the  com¬ 
pany  to  double  its  present  output  of 
loom  parts. 

U.  S.  and  British  War  Orders  Exceed 
$60,000,000,000  —  Analysis  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  national  defense  and  of 
British  war  orders  in  the  United  States 
shows  a  total  of  $60,016,000,000  on 
August  30,  1941. 

Jewell  Cotton  Mills  Expand  —  The 
Jewell  Cotton  Mills  of  Thomasville  are 
increasing  the  capacity  of  their  plant 
by  about  one-third.  They  now  have 
12,480  spindles  and  employ  about  250 
persons. 


The  Firestone  Cotton  Mills  of  Gas¬ 
tonia,  N.  C.,  have  established  a  new 
safety  record  in  the  textile  industiy. 
The  employees  of  this  mill  worked 
9  217  14  5  hours  without  a  single  lost 
time  ’accident.  The  company  received 
a  bronze  plaque  for  this  outstanding 
record.  The  plaque  was  awarded  by  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
and  presented  by  S.  F.  Kimball,  district 
safety  engineer.  These  plaques  are 
given  only  to  industries  which  have 
accumulated  more  than  two  million 
injury-free  man  hours.  The  company 
has  2,000  employees  and  have  worked 
over  two  and  one-half  years  without 
incurring  a  serious  accident. 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- - -  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  — - - 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage 
of  the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly 
desired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and 
Non-Manufacturing  Industries 

AUGUST-SEPTEMBER,  1941 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Hours 

Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

Sept.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Sept.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Sept.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Sept.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Am’t  Cts. 

Sept.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

719 

207,406 

+  -i 

$3,893,873 

+  2.2 

$18.77 

+  2.0 

38.7 

+  1.6 

48.6 

+  -4 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta.  .. 

9 

749 

—  2.3 

12,298 

+  4.4 

16.48 

+  6.9 

42.6 

+  4.6 

38.5 

+2.6 

Cotton  Goods . 

259 

113,663 

+  1-2 

2,006,392 

+  3.6 

17.65 

+  2.3 

38.4 

+  1.5 

45.9 

4-  *6 

Cottonseed — Oil . 

10 

445 

+36.9 

6,810 

+  68.1 

15.30 

+22.7 

45.4 

+  19.1 

33.6 

+3.0 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

21 

5,773 

—  .8 

105,549 

—  1.7 

18.28 

—  .8 

39.0 

—  1.7 

46.8 

+  1.0 

Fertilizer . 

33 

822 

+  18.1 

11,426 

+  27.1 

13.90 

+  7.7 

37.1 

+  9.7 

37.3 

—2.0 

Furniture . 

34 

9,252 

+  1.2 

180,235 

+  1.8 

19.48 

+  -5 

42.8 

—  .9 

44.5 

+  *9 

Hosiery — Full  Fashioned.. 

49 

13,985 

—  8.3 

297,328 

—  4.9 

21.26 

+  3.7 

35.4 

+  2.9 

60.3 

+  1.0 

Hosiery — Seamless . 

51 

10,802 

—  .2 

173,218 

+  4.7 

16.03 

+  5.0 

35.4 

4*  -8 

44.9 

+  4.6 

Knit  Goods — Flat . 

10 

5,046 

+  2.0 

86,740 

+  3.9 

17.18 

+  1.7 

39.8 

+  1.0 

43.0 

+  -7 

Lumber  (Including 

Planing  Mills) . 

43 

5,371 

+  .3 

82,929 

+  2.2 

15.44 

+  1.9 

40.7 

+  2.2 

37.9 

—  .5 

Paper  Boxes  (Corrugated, 
Folded  and  Set-up) . 

12 

737 

+  2.2 

13,758 

+  2.9 

18.66 

+  •» 

41.3 

—  .4 

45.1 

+  1.3 

Pulp  Mills . 

6 

4,229 

+  3.7 

134,141 

+  4.0 

31.71 

+  -3 

42.8 

+  -7 

74.0 

—  .2 

Printing  and  Publishing 

21 

425 

t . 

12,476 

+  1.0 

29.35 

+  1-1 

39.2 

-f-  .5 

74.8 

+  -6 

Rayon . 

17 

6,827 

—  4.2 

130,874 

—  .7 

19.17 

+  3.6 

40.0 

+  2.5 

47.9 

+  1.2 

Tobacco  Products  (Snuff, 
Cigarettes,  and  Chew¬ 
ing  Tobacco) . 

Woolen  Mills* . 

8 

5 

10,332 

3,215 

—  .2 
—  9.5 

265,260 

62,179 

+  2.3 
—16.5 

25.67 

19.34 

+  2.5 
—  7.7 

38.7 

39.7 

+  2.6 
—  4.1 

66.2 

48.6 

t . 

—3.7 

Other  Industries . 

131 

15,736 

+  1.4 

312,260 

+  3.3 

19.84 

+  1.9 

39.9 

+  1.5 

49.9 

+  -4 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total . 

673 

13,413 

+  3.1 

$  213,744 

+  4.8 

$15.93 

+  1.6 

40.6 

+  2.0 

37.1 

—  .6 

420 

6,487 

+  7.1 

84,287 

+  4.1 

12.99 

—  2.7 

35.4 

—  2.7 

33.9 

—2.0 

Wholesale . — 

133 

2,975 

+  -1 

71,078 

+  9.3 

23.89 

+  9.1 

45.6 

+14.0 

51.0 

—3.2 

Laundries,  Dyeing  ana 

19 

1,005 

—  5.0 

13,051 

—  4.7 

12.98 

-f-  .3 

47.4 

-f-  .2 

27.3 

—3.5 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

32 

872 

t . 

13,830 

+  3.7 

15.86 

+  3.7 

41.0 

+  3.2 

38.6 

+  .5 

Public  Utilities* . 

Hotels . . 

19 

1,175 

+  2.1 

11,274 

+  2.6 

9.59 

+  -4 

49.9 

+  1.4 

20.4 

—  .4 

Insurance  and  Brokerage. 

31 

278 

—  .7 

10,453 

+  -6 

37.60 

+  1-4 

No  hours  reported 

Other  Lines  of  Trade . 

19 

621 

t . 

9,771 

+  2.7 

15.73 

+  2.7 

44.1 

—  3.7 

26.8 

+3.4 

Total — All  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Non-Manu¬ 
facturing . 

1,392 

220,819 

+  -3 

$4,107,617 

+  2.3 

$18.60 

+  2.0 

38.8 

+  1.5 

47.9 

+  -4 

|  No  change.  ♦  Insufficient  data  at  time  "f  publication. 
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WELDING  HAZARDS 


The  Division  of  Labor  Standards, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  has 
recently  issued  a  bulletin  on  “Control 
of  Welding  Hazards  in  the  Defense 
Industries.”  This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series 
of  special  bulletins  dealing  with  safety 
and  health  of  defense  workers. 

Typical  health  hazards  set  out  in  the 
bulletin,  are: 

1.  Eye  injuries  from  the  effects  of 
the  brilliant  light  of  the  arc. 

2.  Burns  of  the  skin  from  the  arc 
or  burns  from  molten  metal. 

3.  Burns  from  handling  hot  objects, 
such  as  wires,  tools,  and  rods. 

4.  Metal-fume  fever  and  metal  pois¬ 
oning  caused  by  lack  of  adequate  ven¬ 
tilation  in  welding. 

The  bulletin  deals  with  the  various 
preventive  measures  which  should  be 
taken  by  employers  and  which  should 
be  used  by  workers  in  controlling  the 
hazards.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  need  for  adequate  ventilation  in 
confined  spaces  as  in  ship  construction 
where  there  are  harmful  gases,  fumes 
and  smoke.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
need  for  protective  screens  around  weld¬ 
ing  and  cutting  operations  in  order  to 
protect  the  eyes  of  workers,  inspectors 
and  passersby  from  eye  flashes. 

The  bulletin  concludes  with  this  very 
fitting  summary: 

“If  attention  is  not  paid  to  such 
matters  as  ventilation,  adequate  eye 
protection,  respiratory  protective  equip¬ 
ment,  or  if  welding  and  cutting  opera¬ 
tions  are  improperly  screened,  such 
jobs  may  cause  trouble.  Intelligent  pre¬ 
cautions  give  reasonable  assurance  that 
these  jobs  can  be  done  safely.  Both  the 
employer  and  the  worker  have  definite 
responsibilities  which  if  observed  will 
insure  safety  to  those  engaged  in  weld¬ 
ing  and  cutting  operations.” 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC  PLANT 
COMPLETED 


Engineers  had  to  move  part  of  a 
mountain  and  divert  a  river,  but  four¬ 
teen  months  from  the  contract  letting 
date  power  began  flowing  from  the  new 
22,500  kilowatt  hydro-electric  plant  at 
Glenville. 

This  is  the  first  defense  water  power 
project  started  after  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  pronouncement  of  the  all-out  war 
effort  to  go  into  production. 

The  new  plant  can  produce  power 
sufficient  to  make  aluminum  for  400 
heavy  bombers  a  year  ...  it  can  gen¬ 
erate  120,000,000  kilowatts  annually. 

Power  generated  by  water  backed 
up  behind  the  rock  and  earth  dam 
across  the  Tuckaseigee  River  is  carried 
up  and  through  a  mountain  before 
reaching  the  plant  3  %  miles  away.  The 
huge  aluminum  conveyor  pipe  brings 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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North  Carolina’s  factories  and  mines, 
her  farmers  and  workingmen,  her 
schools  and  her  state  departments,  her 
land  and  her  water — all  are  being 
geared  to  answer  defense  needs. 

Forests  of  the  State  felt  the  pinch 
first,  when  the  Army  began  to  throw 
up  barracks  at  the  nation’s  largest  ar¬ 
tillery  post,  Fort  Bragg.  In  the  past 
year,  timber  production  more  than 
doubled  the  millions  of  feet  cut  in 
1939,  when  North  Carolina  ranked 
eighth  among  the  States  in  amount  of 
timber  cut  and  first  among  the  4  8  in 
number  of  sawmills  operated. 

The  speedy  pick-up  in  construction 
work,  shipbuilding,  machine  shop  work 
drained  available  skilled  labor  supply, 
and  the  educational  system,  backed  by 
Federal  funds,  organized  throughout 
the  State  vocational  training  and  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  classes  to  prepare 
young  men  and  older  workers  to  fill 
essential  jobs. 

Higher  education  also  was  called  to 
the  front.  Research  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  State  College,  Wom¬ 
an’s  College,  and  Duke  University  was 
diverted  from  academics  to  advanced 
experimentation  in  explosives,  in  nutri¬ 
tion  and  health,  in  military  tactics. 
State  College  alone  last  school  year 
turned  out  100  trained  army  reserve 


officers  and  39  naval  reserve  engineers, 
as  well  as  1,400  men  in  R.O.T.C.  and 
400  pilots  trained  under  the  C.A.A. 

With  electric  power  capacity  taxed 
in  the  Southeast,  North  Carolina  power 
companies  have  scheduled  over  $12,- 
000,000  in  expansion,  and  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Company  of  America  is  working 
on  a  $50,000,000  dam  at  Fontana,  N.  C. 
to  generate  100,000  kilowatts  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  power  at  Fontana,  how¬ 
ever,  will  probably  be  chiefly  used  for 
production  of  aluminum,  one  of  the 
most  strategic  of  national  defense  met¬ 
als.  With  North  Carolina  already  pro¬ 
ducing  a  large  supply  of  finished  alumi¬ 
num  from  Alcoa’s  Badin,  N.  C.,  plant, 
the  Fontana  dam  would  permit  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  additional  100,000,000 
pounds  of  aluminum  each  year. 

Although  bauxite — ore  from  which 
aluminum  metal  is  smelted — is  not 
found  in  quantity  in  North  Carolina,  of 
almost  equal  importance  are  deposits 
of  aluminous  metals  such  as  feldspar, 
for  optical  glasses,  spark  plugs  and 
porcelains:  and  mica,  used  chiefly  as  an 
insulator  but  also  valuable  as  a  metal¬ 
lic  lubricant,  most  recently  in  the  high¬ 
speed  army  machine  guns.  Other  essen¬ 
tial  metals  which  are  found  in  North 
Carolina,  some  exclusively  here,  are 
copper  for  platings  and  power  conduc¬ 
tors:  olivine  for  refractories  for  other 
metals  chromite  for  armor  plate  and 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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LUMBER,  FURNITURE  WORK¬ 
ERS  GET  WAGE  INCREASE 


Increased  wage  rates  for  the  majority 
of  North  Carolina  sawmill  and  furni¬ 
ture  workers  were  announced  recently. 

A  minimum  of  3  5  cents  an  hour  in 
the  lumber  industry  and  4  0  cents  an 
hour  in  the  wood  furniture  industry 
will  go  into  effect  November  3.  The 
establishment  of  the  new  minimum 
wage  requirements  in  these  industries 
was  made  under  wage  orders  issued  by 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  upon  recommen¬ 
dation  by  industry  committees.  The 
new  wage  orders  apply  to  employees 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce. 

The  minimum  wage  now  required  in 
these  industries  under  the  Wage  and  Hour 
law  is  30  cents  an  hour.”  Payment  of  a 
maximum  of  30  cents  an  hour  has  been 
the  general  practice  of  employers  in 
both  of  these  industries,  particularly 
the  lumber  industry. 

Required  payment  of  at  least  35 
cents  an  hour  in  the  lumber  industry 
will  increase  the  wage  rates  of  about 
27,500  lumber  workers  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  minimum  of  40  cents  an 
hour  in  the  furniture  industry  will  in¬ 
crease  the  wage  rates  of  about  18,500 
furniture  workers  in  this  State. 

In  announcing  the  increase  in  the 
lumber  and  furniture  minimums,  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  clarifies  the  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  lumber  industry  and  the 
furniture  industry  as  defined  for  the 
wage  orders.  The  definition  for  the  fur¬ 
niture  industry  includes  “the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  assembling  from  wood  of  fur¬ 
niture  parts  .  .  .  separately,  set  up  or 
knocked  down  .  .  The  furniture  indus¬ 
try  will  include,  Mr.  Shuford  said,  all 
wood-working  operations  necessary  to 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  following 
delivery  of  the  wood  from  the  dry  kiln 
or  air-dried  dimension  shed.  It  will 
include  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
parts  whether  made  in  the  furniture 
factory  or  a  sawmill. 

Wood  parts,  produced  for  furniture 
manufacturers,  wherever  manufactured, 
will  be  considered  “furniture  parts” 
and  within  the  furniture  industry  if 
the  wood-working  operations  include 
processes  other  than  rip  sawing,  cut-off 
sawing,  molding,  planing  and  resawing. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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the  water  down  from  a  gross  head  of 
1,215  feet,  highest  of  any  hydro-electric 
project  east  of  the  Rockies. 

The  plant  is  one  of  several  under 
construction  that  are  converting  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  into  a  land  of 
lakes,  as  well  as  placing  the  State  third 
in  the  nation  in  hydro-electric  produc¬ 
tion.  With  steam  and  hydro  capacity 
now  nearly  equal,  the  State’s  capacity 
now  approaches  800,000  horsepower. 

Current  from  Glenville  goes  out  over 
high  tension  lines  ascending  mountains 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tuckaseigee  to 
Alcoa,  Tennessee,  where  the  new  alu¬ 
minum  plant  for  making  the  metal  for 
warplane  construction  is  situated. 

The  Glenville  dam  and  generating 
plant  were  constructed  by  the  engineer¬ 
ing  division  of  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  and  turned  over  to  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  Nantahala  Power  Company  for 
operation. 

Already  heavy  demands  for  power 
are  being  made  in  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  for  power  to  develop  vast  mineral 
resources  of  that  region. 
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alloys;  spodumene  for  heat  treatment 
of  steel,  and  prophillite  for  refractories 
of  high-temperature  furnaces. 

Out  of  the  sea  at  Wilmington  comes 
another  essential  element.  Millions  of 
gallons  of  sea  water  daily  flow  through 
the  Ethyl-Dow  processing  plant,  leav¬ 
ing  in  tanks  about  15,000  pounds  of 
bromine  to  be  used  in  high  test  gaso¬ 
line.  Also  at  Wilmington  are  being 
made  22  cargo  ships  at  a  cost  of  $42,- 
000,000  for  vital  transportation  needs, 
while  farther  up  the  coast  at  More- 
head  City,  Elizabeth  City,  and  Beaufort, 
ship  repair  stations  are  outfitted  for 
special  navy  work.  Dinghies,  in  which 
navy  midshipmen  practice,  and  army 
auxiliary  craft  are  under  construction 
at  Manteo.  At  New  Bern  two  135-foot 
motor  mine  sweepers  are  under  con¬ 
struction  for  the  Navy. 

Less  dramatic,  but  of  transcendent 
importance  during  the  maneuvers,  is  the 
task  of  supplying  food  and  clothing. 

At  Fort  Bragg  alone,  orders  for  50,- 
000  dozen  eggs  recur  every  few  days, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  other  farm  pro¬ 
duce  needed.  To  the  problem  of  sup¬ 
plying  food,  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  agriculture  exten¬ 
sion  division  of  State  College  are  turn¬ 
ing  their  attention.  Getting  produce 
from  farmers  to  soldiers  is  a  main  wor¬ 
ry  of  the  State  Marketing  Service,  which 
has  assisted  in  establishing  and  operat¬ 
ing  government  buying  stations  in  the 
State.  Anticipated  needs  are  made 
known  through  the  marketing  service 
to  farmers  from  15  to  30  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  that  they  can  prepare  to  fill 
orders. 

Throughout  the  Piedmont  region, 
North  Carolina’s  textile  and  rayon  mills 
are  running  at  capacity — and  in  many 
cases,  expanding — to  fill  defense  orders 
for  uniforms,  blankets,  hose,  and  tex¬ 
tiles  for  other  needs  such  as  airplanes, 
automobiles.  The  Edwards  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  at  Sanford,  which  started  business 
as  a  trolley-manufacturer  for  South 
American  countries,"  rapidly  converted 
its  machinery  to  make  certain  airplane 
equipment  and  has  just  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  make  landing  gear  for  Curtiss- 
Wright  Company. 

The  Dayton  Rubber  Company  at 
Waynesville  is  preparing  to  make  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber,  should  scarcity  require  it. 

Army  trucks  are  being  turned  out  at 
the  Corbitt  plant  at  Henderson,  and 
several  body  factories  are  enlisted  in 
the  defense  effort. 

Airports  dotted  throughout  the  State, 
from  the  Asheville-Hendersonville  air¬ 
port,  nestled  in  a  broad  valley  among 
the  rugged  mountains  of  the  West,  to 
seaplane  landing  floats  along  the  coast, 
are  being  rapidly  improved  to  take  care 
of  military  and  defense  traffic. 

Strategic  highways  have  priority  on 
the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works 
Commission  work  list.  Not  the  least 
service  of  North  Carolinians  for  de¬ 
fense  is  the  cooperation  of  farmers  in 
eight  of  North  Carolina’s  largest  coun¬ 
ties  in  permitting  use  of  their  lands  for 
the  huge  maneuvers.  During  the  “war” 
civil  authorities  and  civilians  will  assist 
the  Army,  and  the  benefits  will  not  be 
one-sided  as  business  in  the  area,  par¬ 
ticularly  places  supplying  refreshments 
and  recreations,  will  boom.  Health, 
sanitary,  police,  fire-fighting  and  similar 
civil  facilities  will  be  put  to  the  most 
severe  test  during  the  invasion. 

Literally,  across  its  500-mile  breadth 
from  mountains  to  sea,  North  Carolina 
is  producing  for  defense. 


THE 

Veterans ’  Service 
Division 

FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  - 


Letters  Written  .  413 

Folders  Reviewed  . .  163 

Examinations  .  16 

Personal  Interviews  .  23 

Appearances  Before  Rating  Board  .  150 

New  Cases  .  44 

Old  Cases  .  351 

Total  Cases  .  395 

Compensations  .  17 

Increased  Compensation  . $  594.60 

Back  Compensation  .  1,967.46 

T°tal  .  372  $1,262,734 


CHROMITE  MINE  REOPENS 


Mining  of  chromite,  the  ore  of  chrome 
that  is  vital  to  war  industry,  is  bringing 
one  tiny  North  Carolina  mountain  vil¬ 
lage  into  a  place  in  the  “arsenal  of 
democracy.” 

Announcement  of  the  Nazi  trade  for 
Turkish  ore  that  is  now  going  to  Brit¬ 
ain  pushed  Democrat,  North  Carolina, 
right  out  into  the  war  industries’  spot¬ 
light. 

Democrat  is  too  small  to  appear  on 
the  map  and,  being  an  unincorporated 
village,  is  ignored  by  most  census 
tables,  but  nearby  its  frame  postoffice 
and  general  store,  with  the  name 
DEMOCRAT,  N.  C.,  almost  weather¬ 
beaten  into  illegibility,  chrome  ore  is 
being  recovered  from  the  red  clay  hills 
in  commercial  quantities. 

Operations  began  last  spring  in  a 
remote  section  to  which  a  road  had  to 
be  constructed  for  trucks  to  bring  out 
the  chromite  which  is  washed  out  of 
the  mountain  side  by  hydraulic  pressure 
and  recovered  by  a  concentration 
process. 

Extent  of  the  operation  is  a  closely 
guarded  secret,  but  villagers  have  ob¬ 
served  truck  loads  of  the  black  chrome 
concentrate  pass  en  route  to  the  rail¬ 
road  for  shipment  to  Northern  steel 
plants. 

As  long  as  war  or  economic  pacts  cut 
off  imports  of  chromite  from  its  princi¬ 
pal  sources  in  Turkey  and  Africa  domes¬ 
tic  production  will  be  profitable. 

Chromite  appears  as  pockets  in  oli¬ 
vine,  of  which  large  quantities  are  in 
the  North  Carolina  mountains.  During 
the  first  World  War,  when  exports  were 
also  curtailed,  five  chromite  deposits 
were  worked  in  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  but  all  were  small. 

Chief  use  of  chromite  is  metallurgi¬ 
cal,  as  an  alloy  for  steel,  including  stain¬ 
less  steel.  Lately  vast  quantities  have 
been  used  in  the  chromium  bright  parts 
for  automobiles. 

Use  of  chromium  as  a  refractory  in¬ 
creased  greatly  after  the  last  war,  and 
chromium  chemicals  are  also  used  in 
tanning  and  pigment  manufacture. 


The  Census  Bureau  reported  that  the 
cotton  spinning  industry  operated  dur¬ 
ing  August  at  125.3  per  cent  of  capac¬ 
ity,  on  a  two-shift,  80-hour  week  basis 
compared  with  123.0  per  cent  during 
July  this  year,  and  90.5  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  August  last  year. 

Spinning  spindles  in  place  August  31 
totaled  24,344,016  of  which  22,029,- 
066  were  active  at  some  time  during 
the  month.  Active  spindle  hours  to¬ 
taled  10,253,033,576  for  August,  or  an 
average  of  421  hours  per  spindle  in 
place  compared  with  10,536,708,779, 
and  433  for  July  this  year,  and  7,872,- 
120,619  and  318  for  August  last  year. 
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September  Building  Permits 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division 


Twenty  per  cent  fewer  buildings  were 
constructed  in  North  Carolina  during 
September  than  during  the  same  period 
last  year  and  the  estimated  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  was  24.9  per  cent  less  than 
last  year.  However,  the  drop  from 
August  this  year  to  September  was  not 
so  sharp.  The  21  cities  of  the  State 
with  a  population  of  10,000  or  more 
reported  a  decrease  of  1.8  per  cent  in 
number  of  buildings  and  9.2  per  cent 
in  cost  of  construction  from  that  of 
August. 

The  greatest  decrease  was  shown  by 
non  -  residential  building.  Estimated 
cost  of  construction  was  81.9  per  cent 
below  that  of  September,  19  40,  and 
7  3.8  per  cent  below  that  of  August, 
1941. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  reporting 
with  an  estimated  building  cost  of 
$325,352.  Winston-Salem  was  second 
and  Fayetteville  third. 

The  21  cities  reported  a  total  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  construction  of  $1,725,- 
526.  Of  this  amount  $1,262,734  was 
for  residential  building,  $104,325  for 
non-residential  building,  and  $358,467 
for  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 


Towns  Spend  $446,756 


Twenty-two  North  Carolina  towns 
with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000 
reported  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
$446,756  on  building  construction  dur¬ 
ing  September.  Of  this  sum,  $251,781 
was  spent  on  residential  building,  $144,- 
380  on  non-residential  building,  and 
$50,595  on  additions,  alterations,  and 
repairs. 

Hickory  led  the  towns  reporting  with 
an  expenditure  of  $79,890.  Forest  City 
was  second  and  Morganton  third. 

Among  the  towns  reporting  were 
Asheboro,  Burlington,  Forest  City, 
Greenville,  Hamlet,  Henderson,  Hick¬ 
ory,  Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Lumberton,  Mooresville,  Morehead 
City,  Morganton,  Mt.  Airy,  Reidsville, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Sanford,  Southern 
Pines,  Spindale,  Washington,  and  Wil- 
liamston. 


National  Safety  Council  Holds  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  —  The  National  Safety 
Council  met  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  October 
6  to  the  10.  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Sorrell, 
chief  inspector  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  attended  the  conference. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  SEPTEMBER,  1940,  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimate®  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

Sept. 

1940 

Sept. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Sept. 

1940 

Sept. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total 

985 

788 

—20.0 

$2,300,226 

$1,725,526 

—24.9 

361 

372 

+  3.0 

$1,371,867 

577,923 

350,436 

$1,262,734 

104,325 

358,467 

—  7.9 

100 

76 

—24.0 

—81.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

524 

340 

—35.1 

+  2.2 

TYPE  OF  SEPTEMBER  BUILD¬ 
ING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  21 
CITIES  REPORTING 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 
Were  Issued 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING: 
Residential  Buildings: 

One-family  dwellings  . 

Two  family  dwellings  . 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings  . 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  .... 


Non-Residential  Buildings  : 

Churches  . 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  work¬ 
shops  . 

Garages,  public  . 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  . 

Gasoline  and  service  stations 
Office  buildings,  including 

banks  . 

Schools  . 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

etc . 

Stables  and  barns  . 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 


On  Residential  Buildings: 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  .. 
On  non-residential  buildings... 


No. 

Cost 

342 

$1,101,435 

20 

58,999 

4 

33,600 

6 

68,700 

372 

$1,262,734 

2 

$  4,150 

1 

2,500 

2 

5,200 

38 

27,720 

2 

5,000 

1 

1,000 

1 

15,000 

10 

3,910 

2 

1,400 

16 

38,420 

1 

25 

76 

$  104,325 

rs : 

245 

$  84,480 

35 

53,442 

60 

214,545 

340 

$  358,467 

LUMBER,  FURNITURE  WORKERS 
GET  WAGE  INCREASE 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  AUGUST,  1941,  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1941 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimate®  Cost 

Aug. 

1941 

Sept. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Aug. 

1941 

Sept. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

803 

788 

—  1.8 

$1,902,102 

$1,725,526 

—  9.2 

Residential  buildings . 

361 

372 

+  3.0 

$1,163,945 

$1,262,734 

+  8.4 

Non-residential  buildings . 

97 

76 

—21.6 

399,400 

104,325 

—73.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

345 

340 

—  1.4 

338,757 

358,467 

+  5.8 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

The  manufacture  of  veneer  and  ply¬ 
wood  will  be  within  the  lumber  and  tim¬ 
ber  products  industry  for  which  the 
minimum  will  be  35  cents  an  hour. 
However,  the  manufacture  from  ply¬ 
wood  or  veneer  of  “furniture  parts”  will 
be  within  the  furniture  industry  for 
which  the  minimum  will  be  40  cents 
an  hour. 


SUMMARY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1941  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Totals  of  September,  1940,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Total . . . . 


Asheville . . 

Charlotte _ 

Concord . 

Durham . . 

Elizabeth  City . 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia . . . 

Goldsboro . 

Greensboro _ 

High  Point . 

Kinston . . 

New  Bern . . . 

Raleigh . . . 

Rocky  Mount . 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby _ 

Statesville. _ 

Thomas  ville _ 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . . . 

Winston-Salem... 


No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 


362 


8 

53 

5 

30 

2 

72 

12 

14 

35 

9 

4 

3 

23 

11 

18 

12 

2 

3 

9 

8 

29 


Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 


81,160,435 


26,160 

239,130 

16.850 
125,480 

5,400 

169,550 

38.850 
13,500 

111,700 

37,495 

10,300 

8,350 

84.850 
41,750 
45,700 
11,299 

7,000 

3.700 

8.700 

25.850 
128,830 


New  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Non-Residential 

Buildings 

Additions,  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Repairs 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

$1,371,867 

$1,262,734 

514 

396 

$577,923 

$104,325 

$350,436 

$358,467 

63,300 

26,150 

9 

8 

19,595 

5,455 

18,523 

14,125 

236,469 

270,930 

87 

69 

161,675 

3,445 

53,327 

50,977 

23,563 

16,850 

12 

5 

250 

2,725 

3,285 

94,426 

125,480 

29 

34 

2,023 

19,870 

36,890 

11,075 

11,250 

5,400 

5 

2 

1,200 

150 

136,300 

171,350 

61 

75 

15,800 

12,000 

9,050 

6,510 

15,100 

38,850 

7 

12 

11,100 

10,250 

2,500 

97,000 

21,000 

13.500 

9 

14 

4,200 

364,750 

111,700 

157 

39 

46,235 

3,890 

05.1  SO 

31,761 

35,050 

37,495 

14 

10 

6,500 

15,320 

20,892 

16,466 

39,475 

12,800 

8 

4 

500 

750 

2,150 

4,973 

8,350 

3 

750 

250 

4  8?5 

51,750 

84,850 

12 

24 

111,000 

3,600 

28,125 

7’550 

47,450 

56,750 

18 

11 

3,935 

2,405 

9,900 

45,700 

7 

18 

34,750 

250 

6,100 

8,300 

19,400 

11,299 

7 

13 

19,300 

5.435 

65,417 

2,750 

43,450 

7,000 

14 

9 

2,300 

200 

11,850 

3,700 

4 

4 

3,000 

8,700 

2 

9 

7,165 

921 

31,335 

10,500 

26,850 

5 

10 

350 

31,281 

11,000 

56,535 

133,885 

180,030 

47 

29 

134,845 

22,860 

Estimate®  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 


Sept. 

1940 


$2,300,226 


101,418 

451,471 

26,288 

133,338 

12,600 

161,150 

28,700 

25,200 

476,165 

62,442 

42,125 

250 

190,875 

53,790 

50.750 
104,117 

45.750 

11.850 
11,086 

10.850 
300,011 


Sept. 

1941 


$1,725,526 


45,730 

325,352 

20,385 

156.425 
5,400 

189,860 

146,100 

13,500 

147,351 

69,281 

18,523 

13,925 

96,000 

56,750 

54,250 

19,484 

7,200 

3,700 

40,035 

36,850 

259.425 


One-family,  two-family  dwelling ;  totals  included  in  new  residential  buildings 
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TEXTILE  INSPECTIONS 
GET  UNDER  WAY 


An  industry-wide  campaign  of  in¬ 
spections  in  the  North  Carolina  textile 
industry  got  into  full  swing  during  No¬ 
vember  as  inspectors  from  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  assigned  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Wage-Hour  inspections  began  a 
check-up  of  textile  plants. 

Commissioner  Shuford  said  that  all 
mills  in  the  State,  with  the  exception 
of  those  just  inspected,  would  be  visited 
and  investigated  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Chief 
Inspector  Lewis  P.  Sorrell  has  general 
supervision  of  the  campaign. 

The  drive,  which  is  being  conducted 
on  a  national  scale,  marks  the  first 
industry-wide  inspection  of  textile 
plants  since  the  wage-order  establish¬ 
ing  a  37  and  one-half  cents  minimum 
hourly  wage  for  textile  workers  became 
effective  last  June  30. 

Starting  simultaneously  in  all  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State,  the  campaign  will 
include  inspections  of  more  than  500 
textile  establishments  which  employ 
approximately  150,000  workers. 

The  Commissioner  said  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  State’s  textile  work¬ 
ers  are  already  being  paid  wages  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  wage  rate.  The 
average  wage  scale  for  the  State  is  now 
between  4  5  and  46  cents  an  hour,  he 
said,  and  few  violations  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  are  anticipated. 

“Few  industries  have  shown  a  higher 
degree  of  compliance,  and  resistance 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law  has  become 
practically  extinct  in  the  industry  of 
this  State,”  the  Commissioner  declared. 

The  inspection  drive  in  the  Char¬ 
lotte  district  is  under  the  direction  of 
Supervising  Inspector  Everette  C.  Con¬ 
nelly;  in  the  Salisbury  district  under 
A.  C.  Vestal;  in  the  Greensboro  district 
under  W.  S.  Petree;  in  the  Asheville 
district  under  J.  D.  Cowan;  and  in  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  State  under 
Rodney  Knowles. 

Particular  emphasis  is  being  laid  on 
the  matter  of  deductions  front  pay¬ 
rolls  by  employers  for  facilities  fur¬ 
nished.  Deductions  are  allowed  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  only  for 
"reasonable  costs”  of  the  facilities  fur¬ 
nished.  The  term  “reasonable  cost,” 
Commissioner  Shuford  said,  excludes 
any  profit  accruing  to  the  employer 
through  furnishing  facilities  such  as 
rent,  commissary  purchases,  uniforms, 
coal,  electricity  and  other  services  and 
commodities,  where  such  deductions  de¬ 
feat  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
requirements  of  the  Act. 

The  Commissioner  warned  against 
evasive  devices  such  as  placing  osten¬ 
sible  ownership  of  commissaries  and 
other  facilities  in  the  name  of  persons 
other  than  mill  owners  to  evade  the 
provision  of  the  law. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


DIVISIONS  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

The  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  reported  291  establishments  in¬ 
spected  during  the  month  of  October. 
Twelve  compliance  and  follow-up  visits 
were  made  and  36  conferences  were 
held.  The  number  of  employees  work¬ 
ing  in  the  establishments  inspected  to¬ 
taled  10,813. 

Violations 

A  total  of  49  6  violations  of  the  State 
Labor  Laws  and  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Department  were  reported.  These 
violations  included  the  following: 


Hour  Law  . . . - . . .  21 

Time  Records  . 22 

Child  Labor  . 133 

Sanitation  .  73 

Seats  .  1 

Drinking  Water  Facilities  . 27 

Safety  Code  Violations  .  124 

Miscellaneous  .  95 


Complaints 

Nine  complaints  alleging  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  the  State  Labor 
Law  were  received  and  investigated. 
These  complaints  concerned  establish¬ 
ments  located  in  Charlotte,  Biltmore, 
Kinston,  Raleigh  and  Carrboro. 

A  lunch  establishment  was  prosecut¬ 
ed  during  the  month  for  working  min¬ 
ors  under  18  in  an  establishment  selling 
beer  and  for  keeping  inadequate  time 
records.  Found  guilty,  the  defendant 
was  given  a  60-days  suspended  sen¬ 
tence  and  ordered  to  pay  costs. 

A  sausage  company  was  reported  for 
working  employees  excessive  daily  and 
weekly  hours.  The  management  was 
instructed  as  to  compliance  and  prom¬ 
ised  cooperation  in  the  future.  A  laun¬ 
dry  was  investigated  for  a  complaint 
alleging  that  women  employees  were 
working  60  hours  a  week.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  not  verified,  but  several  min¬ 
ors  were  found  working  without  em¬ 
ployment  certificates.  Immediate  com¬ 
pliance  was  promised.  Investigation  of 
a  comDlaint  against  a  department  store 
revealed  that  five  minors  were  working 
without  employment  certificates.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured. 

A  cafe  was  investigated  for  working 
two  17-year-old  boys  as  curb  boys  from 
6  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  in  an  establishment 
selling  beer.  The  management  prom¬ 
ised  immediate  compliance.  Investiga¬ 
tion  revealed  that  a  grocery  store  was 
working  a  16-year-old  boy  excessive 
hours  and  without  an  employment  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  manager  promised  strict 
compliance  in  the  future.  A  soda  shop 
was  investigated  for  working  minors 
12  and  13  years  old  until  10  and  11 
o’clock  at  night.  The  violation  was  cor¬ 
rected. 


INDUSTRIAL  ITEMS 


Wage  Increase  —  Employees  of  the 
Edna  Cotton  Mill  in  Reidsville,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  print  cloth,  received  a 
seven  per  cent  wage  increase  effective 
October  27,  bringing  their  new  mini¬ 
mum  wage  to  40  cents  an  hour.  The 
increase  was  negotiated  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America. 

Spray  Cotton  Mill  employees  received 
a  three-cents-an-hour  raise,  effective 
October  27,  establishing  a  40  and  one- 
half  cent  minimum  wage  for  the  plant’s 
325  workers.  The  increase  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  a  committee  of  workers  in 
the  mill  and  representatives  of  the 
T.  W.  U.  A. 

Pipeline  Progress — Hardened  crews 
of  pipeline  layers  are  working  24  hours 
a  day  on  the  new  oil  pipeline  which 
will  run  from  Greensboro  to  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  Early  in  November,  the 
crews  were  pushing  across  Davidson 
County  at  a  rate  of  about  two  miles  a 
day.  The  pipeline  is  composed  of  sec¬ 
tions  of  ten-inch  pipe  welded  together 
at  the  ends.  The  crews  working  from 
Davidson  will  meet  another  unit  work¬ 
ing  north  from  Atlanta  about  Christ¬ 
mas  time. 

Going,  Gone — Earl  Constantine,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers,  predicts  that 
present  supplies  of  silk  hosiery  will  be 
completely  exhausted  by  March.  Ad¬ 
dressing  delegates  to  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Textile  Chem¬ 
ists  and  Colorists  in  Pinehurst,  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  Constantine  said  that  present 
stocks  of  silk  will  reach  the  vanishing 
point  within  another  60  days. 

Duplan  Silk  Corporation  will  oper¬ 
ate  a  processing  unit  in  Winston-Salem 
in  space  allotted  the  firm  by  one  of  the 
Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  plants.  Operations 
are  expected  to  begin  by  January  1, 
and  from  150-200  workers  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  plant  will  be  used  for  the 
processing  of  nylon  and  other  yarns  for 
textile  manufacturing. 

The  Raleigh  Mills  Company  will  re¬ 
sume  work  on  rehabilitating  the  old 
Caraleigh  Mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics,  Governor  Broughton  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  The  Caraleigh  plant 
was  sold  several  years  ago  to  the  group 
which  organized  the  mills  company. 
Several  hundred  persons  will  be  em¬ 
ployed,  the  Governor  said. 

Recreation  Center — A  new  building 
has  recently  been  completed  In  North 
Belmont,  to  be  used  as  a  recreation  cen¬ 
ter  and  theatre  for  the  employees  of 
the  Perfection,  Acme,  Stowe,  and  Lin¬ 
ford  Mills.  Of  modern  construction,  the 
building  will  seat  368  persons. 

Cleveland  Mill  and  Power  Company’s 
cotton  warehouse  at  Lawndale  was  re¬ 
cently  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  less 
estimated  at  $80,000.  Origin  of  the 
fire  was  undetermined.  The  loss  was 
partly  covered  by  insurance. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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DISPLACED  SILK  WORKERS 
AID  IN  DEFENSE 


Of  utmost  importance  to  the  morale 
and  welfare  of  thousands  of  displaced 
silk  workers  in  the  Piedmont  and  Moun¬ 
tain  areas  of  the  State  is  the  necessity 
for  their  being  quickly  returned  to  some 
kind  of  constructive  employment. 

More  than  100  silk  mills  have  had  to 
reduce  their  operations  to  part-time 
schedules  because  of  the  shortage  of  raw 
material  created  by  the  OPM  “freezing” 
order,  according  to  which  mill  operators 
are  allowed  to  purchase  no  further  silk 
supplies  after  the  stocks  on  hand  are 
exhausted. 

To  date,  nearly  half  of  the  30,000  or 
more  silk  workers  in  the  State  have  been 
affected  by  the  raw  material  shortage.  By 
the  end  of  August,  9,600  workers  in  silk 
industries  were  either  totally  or  partially 
unemployed.  The  condition  grew  steadi¬ 
ly  worse  in  September,  but  since  that 
time  has  been  alleviated  somewhat.  On 
November  5,  1,892  former  silk  workers 
were  registered  for  work  in  23  offices  of 
the  State  Employment  Service  in  silk 
mill  areas.  One  large  hosiery  center  re¬ 
ported  an  actual  increase  in  employment. 

We  may  note  with  satisfaction  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  displaced  workers, 
who  are  highly  trained  for  jobs  requiring 
both  skill  and  efficiency,  are  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. 
This,  of  course,  will  help  to  “tide  them 
over”  and  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
actual  suffering.  But  “tiding  them  over” 
is  not  enough.  The  morale  of  industrial 
workers  demands  that  they  be  employed 
at  something,  even  if  it  is  not  the  work 
for  which  they  are  trained. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  seems  to 
be  the  training  of  displaced  silk  workers 
in  other  skilled  occupations  concerned 
largely  with  various  phases  of  defense 
work.  More  than  100  unemployed  silk 
workers  in  High  Point,  Burlington, 
Greensboro  and  other  Piedmont  cities 
were  recently  taking  defense  training 
courses  in  sheet  metal  work,  welding, 
riveting,  machine  shop  work  and  other 
similar  activities.  This  number  may 
seem  small  when  compared  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed,  but  in  view  of  the 
newness  of  the  crisis  it  looks  like  an 
excellent  beginning. 

When  and  if  the  silk  shortage  is  over 
and  workers  are  enabled  to  return  to 
their  former  trades,  they  will  be  better 
off  for  having  mastered  another  skilled 
occupation.  In  addition  to  this,  they  will 
have  been  of  great  value  to  the  Nation 
for  having  worked  in  defense  industries, 
in  which  the  only  really  serious  shortage 
is  that  of  time. 

In  spite  of  the  shortage,  mill  operators 
have  made  every  effort  to  keep  their 
plants  functioning.  No  large  plants  have 
closed  down  entirely.  Substitute  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  rayon,  nylon  and  mercer¬ 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage 
of  the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly 
desired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 

Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and 
Non-Manufacturing  Industries 
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INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Hours 

Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly- 

Earnings 

Number 

Oct.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Oct.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

1 

Amount 

Oct..  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Oct..  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Am't  Cts. 

Oct.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total 

740 

213,847 

+  -3 

$4,212,512 

+  6.3 

$19.69 

+ 

5.0 

38.8 

+  -2 

60.8 

+  4.9 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta 

11 

960 

t . 

15,387 

1.1 

16.02 

— 

1.1 

42.4 

—  .7 

37.3 

+  -2 

Cotton  Goods . 

258 

114,292 

2,146,708 

+  7.0 

18.78 

+ 

6.5 

38.2 

—  .2 

49.1. 

+  6.9 

Cottonseed — Oil . 

9 

607 

+37.3 

9,173 

+  36.1 

15.11 

1.5 

45.2 

—  .8 

33.4 

—  .5 

Dyeing  and  Finishing 

20 

4,941 

+  -4 

92,293 

+  4.3 

18.67 

+ 

3.8 

38.7 

-  .7 

48.3 

+  4.7 

Fertilizer 

36 

1,214 

+  6.1 

17,662 

+  22.2 

14.54 

+  16.2 

39.4 

+  17.2 

36.8 

—1.6 

Furniture . 

37 

10,621 

+  -5 

219,340 

+  6.7 

20.84 

+ 

6.1 

44.2 

+  3.0 

46.3 

+3.3 

Hosiery — Full  Fashioned.. 

53 

15.619 

—  1.7 

356,724 

+  6.1 

22.83 

+ 

7.0 

37.1 

+  2.4 

61.6 

+  4.2 

Hosiery — Seamless . 

61 

15,223 

—  .7 

267,632 

+  8.6 

17.68 

+ 

9.6 

36.3 

+  .2 

48.4 

+  4.9 

7 

4,720 

+  -2 

81,679 

+  -2 

17.30 

t  . 

38.9 

—  2.6 

44.4 

+2.7 

Lumber  (Including 

Planing  Mills) . . 

45 

5,796 

—  2.0 

92,231 

+  2.0 

15.91 

+ 

4.2 

41.2 

+  1.2 

38.6 

+2.9 

Paper  Boxes  (Corrugated 

Folded,  Set-up) . 

12 

698 

—  5.2 

13,187 

—  4.1 

18.89 

+ 

1.2 

41.6 

-f  -7 

45.3 

+  -4 

Pulp  Mills . 

6 

4,312 

+  1-9 

134,621 

+  -3 

31.22 

1.5 

42.5 

-  .7 

73.3 

—  .9 

Printing  and  Publishing 

18 

636 

t  . 

14,519 

+  -7 

27.13 

+ 

.7 

34.7 

+  .8 

78.1 

+  -1 

Rayon . 

18 

6,964 

1.0 

116,141 

+  -6 

19.47 

+ 

1.7 

39.3 

-  1.0 

49.5 

+2.9 

Tobacco  Products  (Snuff, 

Cigarettes,  and  Chew- 

8 

10,328 

t  . 

268,290 

+  1.1 

25.97 

4- 

1.1 

38.9 

4-  .6 

66.7 

+  -7 

Woolen  Mills* . 

Other  Industries . 

141 

18,117 

+  2.8 

366,935 

+  1.9 

20.25 

— 

.8 

40.5 

+  -4 

50.1 

+2.8 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total 

639 

11,761 

-  .7 

$  206,178 

—  1.6 

$17.44 

— 

.9 

42.3 

—  .9 

39.8 

+  1.5 

Retail . 

390 

5,135 

+  6.4 

78,990 

+  3.6 

15.38 

2.5 

40.1 

+  -7 

38.5 

—2.5 

Wholesale . 

135 

2,746 

—12.1 

68,166 

—  8.6 

24.82 

+ 

4.0 

42.9 

—  .2 

53.3 

+  6.3 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and 

20 

1,093 

—  3.8 

14,251 

—  3.9 

13.03 

t . 

46.3 

—  1.9 

27.7 

+  1.8 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

29 

912 

—  .1 

14,380 

—  .1 

15.76 

t. 

40.7 

—  1.6 

38.9 

+2.0 

Public  Utilities* . 

Hotels . 

19 

1,015 

+  2.7 

9,697 

+  2.3 

9.55 

— 

.3 

46.8 

—  8.0 

20.2 

+3.0 

Insurance  and  Brokerage. 

29 

296 

+  -6 

10,568 

+  2.4 

35.70 

+ 

1.7 

No  hours  reported 

Other  Lines  of  Trade . 

17 

564 

+  .3 

9,126 

+  4.8 

16.18 

+ 

4.5 

44.2 

+  .2 

28.2 

+  5.2 

Total — All  Manufactur- 

ing  and  Non-Manu- 

facturing 

1,379 

225,608 

—  .2 

$4,417,690 

+  6.0 

$19.68 

+ 

4.8 

39.0 

f  -2 

50.3 

+  4.7 

t  No  change. *  Insufficient  data  at  time  of  release. 


ized  cotton  have  been  introduced  wherev¬ 
er  possible,  and  in  many  cases  these  have 
shown  promising  results. 

No  single  silk  plants  have  made  whole¬ 
sale  lay-offs  of  working  personnel.  In¬ 
stead,  operators  are  trying  to  keep  their 
staffs  up  to  a  point  where  normal  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  resumed  should  unforeseen 
developments  put  an  end  to  the  shortage, 
or  should  substitute  articles  prove  as 
popular  as  the  former  products. 

However,  the  manufacturers  of  hosiery 
are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  losing 
the  fickle  favor  of  Miss  and  Mrs.  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  adapting  their  plants  to  produc¬ 
tion  with  substitute  materials,  they  real¬ 
ize  that  they  may  be  making  something 
of  a  commercial  gamble.  But  the  choice 
of  continuing  to  produce,  with  “ersatz" 
materials  if  necessary,  or  of  shutting 
down  entirely,  is  clear  cut.  And  manage¬ 
ment,  being  enterprising  even  when  the 
prospect  for  a  large  return  may  seem 
somewhat  shaky,  has  chosen  to  continue 
operations  as  long  as  possible. 


EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS 
INCREASE  IN  STATE 


A  slight  increase  in  employment  and 
a  more  marked  increase  in  payrolls  in 


1,379  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
and  non-manufacturing  firms  took  place 
during  October. 

Employment  figures  from  the  report¬ 
ing  firms  showed  an  increase  of  .2  of 
one  per  cent  over  September,  with  a 
total  of  225,608  persons  employed.  Pay¬ 
rolls  were  up  five  per  cent,  totaling 
$4,417,690.  Average  weekly  earnings 
rose  4.8  per  cent  to  $19.58,  while  aver¬ 
age  hourly  earnings  went  up  to  50.3 
cents,  an  increase  of  4.7  per  cent.  Aver¬ 
age  hours  worked  per  week  were  39, 
an  increase  of  .2  of  one  per  cent  over 
September. 

The  most  marked  decline  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  wholesale  non-manufactur¬ 
ing  industries,  in  which  employment 
decreased  12.1  per  cent  and  payrolls 
fell  off  8.6  per  cent. 

The  full-fashioned  and  seamless  ho¬ 
siery  industries,  which  were  expected 
to  show  sharp  drops  in  employment 
because  of  the  silk  shortages,  showed 
only  slight  declines.  Full-fashioned  ho¬ 
siery  decreased  1.7  per  cent  and  seam¬ 
less  hosiery  .7  of  one  per  cent,  while 
payrolls  increased  in  both  industries. 

The  greatest  single  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  payrolls  appeared  in  the 
cottonseed-oil  industry,  in  which  em¬ 
ployment  went  up  37.3  per  cent  and 
payrolls  increased  35.1  per  cent. 
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WAGE-HOUR  RESTITUTION 
PAYMENTS  MADE  TO 
EMPLOYEES 


Wage  restitution  payments  totaling 
$56,592.89  were  made  to  2,207  employees 
in  87  establishments  during  October,  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  reported. 
Eighty-two  additional  employers  agreed 
to  make  restitutions  in  the  sum  of  $58,- 
843.89  to  2,371  employees. 

Of  the  total  payments,  $10,173.96  was 
paid  voluntarily  by  employers  without 
physical  inspections  having  to  be  made, 
while  $46,418.93  was  paid  as  a  result  of 
inspections  which  revealed  violations  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

A  total  of  314  inspections  were  made 
during  the  month,  of  which  68  revealed 
violations  requiring  restitutions  and  124 
showed  violations  not  requiring  restitu¬ 
tions.  Ninety-one  cases  showed  no  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  major  violation  was  of  the  record 
keeping  requirements. 

Cases  numbering  388  were  closed  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  Of  these,  236  were  rou 
tine  inspection  cases;  78  were  complaint 
inspection  cases;  and  74  were  cases 
closed  without  physical  inspections  hav¬ 
ing  to  be  made. 

Thirty-four  cases  were  referred  to  D. 
Lacy  McBryde  of  the  Legal  Branch.  A 
fine  of  $2,700  resulted  from  one  criminal 
prosecution.  One  other  criminal  action 
and  four  civil  actions  were  instituted 
during  the  month.  A  number  of  other 
criminal  actions  are  now  pending. 

Attorney  William  S.  Tyson  prepared 
126  opinion  letters  and  took  part  in  75 
conferences  during  October. 

The  work  of  the  inspection  force  was 
praised  by  Commissioner  Shuford,  who 
said  that  the  type  of  work  done  by  the 
inspectors  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  decreasing  resistance  to  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law. 

“One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
our  work,”  Shuford  said,  “is  the  fact 
that  we  are  finding  on  all  hands  that 
the  law  is  gaining  in  favor,  among  em¬ 
ployers  as  well  as  employees.  I  attribute 
this  to  the  fact  that  the  law  is  now  be¬ 
ing  understood  far  better  than  it  was 
even  six  months  ago.  Employers,  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  general  public  realize 
better  now  than  ever  before  that  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  not  simply 
a  labor  law,  but  that  it  is  real  social 
legislation  of  the  highest  type.” 


New  Wage  Orders  Now  in  Effect 


On  November  24,  wage  orders  creating 
a  40-cents-an-hour  minimum  in  the  wool¬ 
en  textile  industry  and  the  knitted  and 
men’s  woven  underwear  and  commercial 
knitting  industries  went  into  effect. 
These  wage-orders  supersede  the  previ¬ 
ous  minimum  of  33  and  one-half  cents 
an  hour  in  the  knitted  underwear  and 
commercial  knitting  industry  and  of  36 
cents  an  hour  in  the  woolen  textile  in¬ 
dustry. 

TEXTILE  INSPECTIONS  GET 
UNDER  WAY 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Shuford  also  warned  that  one  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  is  that  records 
of  employment  must  be  maintained. 
Any  employer  wishing  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  on  record  keeping  may  obtain  it 
by  writing  to  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  he  said. 

The  Commissioner  also  stressed  the 
educational  value  of  the  inspection 


visits.  Both  labor  and  management,  he 
said,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  their 
rights  and  duties  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 


EMPLOYEES  GIVEN  FIRST- 
AID  TRAINING 


Certificates  have  recently  been  issued 
to  77  participants  in  first-aid  training 
courses  given  by  our  safety  engineer, 
Murray  M.  Grier,  and  Claud  P.  Dempsey, 
first-aid  instructor  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Employees  at  one  mine  and  four 
quarries  located  in  Wake,  Rowan,  Moore 
and  Rockingham  counties  were  awarded 
certificates,  49  for  initial  training  and 
28  for  additional  training. 

This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  in 
which  the  department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  have  cooperatively  presented  the 
first-aid  training  course  to  employees  of 
mines,  quarries  and  mineral  plants 
throughout  the  State. 


FIRST-AID  SAVES  LIFE  OF 
MINERAL  WORKER 


It  has  recently  been  reported  to  this 
Department  by  a  mining  company  that 
one  of  their  employees  saved  the  life  of 
a  fellow  worker  by  the  application  of 
first  aid.  The  employee  had  previously 
completed  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
first-aid  training  course  when  it  was 
given  at  the  establishment. 

After  finishing  their  day’s  work  at 
the  mineral  plant,  these  employees  were 
involved  in  an  automobile  wreck  in 
which  one  of  them  suffered  a  severed 
artery  just  above  the  temple.  Arterial 
bleeding  was  controlled  by  the  immediate 
application  of  digital  pressure  at  the 
temple  until  the  injured  person  could  be 
taken  to  a  hospital.  The  accident  would 
unquestionably  have  proved  fatal  unless 
the  severe  bleeding  had  been  controlled. 

More  accidents  occur  in  the  home  and 
on  the  highway  than  in  industry  today, 
and  the  person  trained  in  first-aid  will 
more  than  likely  have  an  opportunity  to 
apply  this  training  elsewhere  than  on 
the  job.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
employees  having  the  chance  should  de¬ 
vote  a  few  hours  of  their  time  to  taking 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  training  course. 


MAGNESIUM  ORES  MINED 


Ores  carrying  a  high  magnesium  con¬ 
tent  are  now  being  mined  in  quantity  in 
North  Carolina. 

Vita!  to  defense  needs,  the  feather¬ 
weight  metal  has  been  found  in  the  form 
of  olivine  in  the  mountain  section  of 
the  State.  Deposits  of  this  ore  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  total  more  than  a  billion  tons. 

The  largest  is  the  Webster-Balsam  de¬ 
posit  near  Webster,  N.  C.,  which  is  es¬ 
timated  at  450,000,000  tons  with  a  mag¬ 
nesium  content  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 
The  ore  is  also  being  mined  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  by  the  Olivine  Products 
Company  near  Webster. 

Deposits  at  Balsam  Gap  in  Jackson 
County  and  Day  Book  in  Yancey  County 
are  being  worked,  the  mineral  being 
shipped  for  refractory  use.  At  Demo¬ 
crat,  N.  C.,  the  deposits  are  worked  for 
chromite,  which  appears  in  pockets  and 
lenses  in  olivine. 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

~ — ”  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Service  Officer  ■■ 


Letters  written  .  456 

Folders  reviewed  .  238 

Examinations  .  23 

Personal  interviews  . . .  j  j  5 

Hospitalization  .  25 

Appearances  before  Rating  Board  .  316 

New  cases  .  gg 

Old  cases  . 4gg 

Total  cases  . 528 

Compensations  .  29 

Increased  compensation  . $  997.65 

Back  compensation  .  6,165.60 

Total  compensation  .  6^1 62. 78 


CONCILIATION  SERVICE 


During  the  past  month  Frank  Crane, 
Department  of  Labor  Conciliator,  held 
numerous  conferences  with  union  and 
company  officials  concerning  labor- 
management.  relations  in  11  different 
situations.  About  4,500  employees 
were  involved. 

Three  of  the  above  situations  arose 
from  strikes  in  which  670  employees 
walked  out.  All  of  these  are  now  back 
at  work.  Three  more  situations  were 
carried  over  from  September. 

The  Conciliation  Service  also  made 
contacts  with  management  and  labor 
representatives  in  two  plants  where  a 
threat  of  strikes  by  2,500  employees 
existed. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  anxious 
to  have  both  labor  and  management 
use  the  facilities  of  the  Conciliation 
Service  in  helping  to  iron  out  their 
difficulties.  As  the  work  of  the  service 
progresses  and  grows  in  scope,  it  is 
expected  to  be  of  increasing  value  to 
both  groups. 


Labor  Officials  Attend  Conference 


Commissioner  Shuford,  along  with 
C.  A.  Fink  of  Spencer,  president  of 
the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Labor,  repre¬ 
sented  the  State  at  the  Eighth  National 
Conference  on  Labor  Legislation  held 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  November  12- 
14.  E.  L.  Sandefur  of  Winston-Salem, 
director  of  the  C.  I.  O.  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  who  was  the  third  delegate  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Broughton,  was 
unable  to  attend. 

Presided  over  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Frances  Perkins,  about  2  00  delegates 
met  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  defense 
program  on  labor.  The  three-day  con¬ 
ference  also  included  discussion  of  la¬ 
bor  supply,  training,  priorities,  State 
labor  laws  and  defense,  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  health  and  safety  programs,  and 
wage  trends. 

“One  of  the  advantages  of  the  con¬ 
ference,”  said  Commissioner  Shuford, 
“is  that  it  tends  to  promote  a  certain 
uniformity  of  thought  and  action  in 
regard  to  labor  problems  throughout 
the  nation.” 


INDUSTRIAL  ITEMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Lynne  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  a  new 
infants’  hosiery  plant,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Mt.  Airy  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  The  mill  will  manufacture 
a  new  line  of  infants’  and  children’s 
anklets  and  socks.  A  site  has  been 
purchased  and  construction  of  a  build¬ 
ing  is  underway.  Operations  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
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October  Building  Permits 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 


Over  Two  Million  Spent  On 

Construction  In  Larger  Towns 


The  21  largest  North  Carolina  cities 
spent  $2,861,971  in  construction  activi¬ 
ties  during  October. 

Durham  led  the  cities  reporting,  with 
an  estimated  building  cost  of  $1,020,- 
306.  Charlotte  was  second  and  Greens¬ 
boro,  third. 

The  total  amount  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  65.8  per  cent  over  the  figure 
for  September  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  construction  was  44.7  per  cent 
greater  than  that  for  October,  1940. 

Of  the  total  construction  expendi¬ 
ture,  $1,623,9  50  was  for  residential 
building,  $9  65,593  for  non-residential 
building,  and  $272,428  for  additions, 
alterations,  and  repairs  to  already  ex¬ 
isting  structures. 

The  greatest  increase  was  shown  in 
the  field  on  non-residential  buildings. 
Estimated  cost  of  construction  in  this 
category  was  73.7  per  cent  above  that 
of  October,  1940,  and  825.5  per  cent 
above  that  of  September,  1941. 

The  21  cities  reporting  all  had  popu¬ 
lations  in  excess  of  10,000. 


Graham  Leads  Smaller  Towns 


Twenty-five  towns  with  populations 
of  less  than  10,000  reported  an  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  of  $380,235  on  build¬ 
ing  construction  during  October.  Of 
this  sum,  $177,510  was  spent  on  resi¬ 
dential  building,  $166,250  fon  non- 
residential  building,  and  $36,476  on 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

Graham  led  the  towns  reporting 
with  an  expenditure  of  $15,000.  Green¬ 
ville  was  second,  and  Reidsville  third. 

Among  the  towns  reporting  were 
Asheboro,  Bessemer  City,  Burlington, 
Graham,  Edenton,  Forest  City,  Green¬ 
ville,  Hamlet,  Henderson,  Kings  Moun¬ 
tain,  Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lumberton, 
Mooresville,  Morehead  City,  Morganton, 
Oxford,  Reidsville.  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Rockingham,  Sanford,  Southern  Pines, 
Spindale,  Washington,  and  Williamston. 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  will  not 
r  e  g  u  la  t  e  voluntary  production  for 
American  Red  Cross  War  Relief  by 
garment  workers  who  donated  their 
time  and  skill,  General  Philip  B. 
Fleming  recently  stated. 


TYPE  OF  OCTOBER  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  21 
CITIES  REPORTING 


Buildings  for 

Which 

Permits 

Were  Issued 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING 
Residential  Buildings  : 

No. 

Cost 

One-family  dwellings 

456 

$1,479,867 

Two-family  dwellings  . 

One-family  and  two-family 
dwellings  with  stores  or 

28 

78,-033 

shops  therewith  . 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

3 

4,600 

families)  dwellings  . 

6 

54,700 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings 

4 

6,850 

Total  . 

Non-Residential  Buildings : 
Amusement  and  recreation 

497 

$1,623,950 

places  . 

3 

$  85,300 

Churches  . 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and  other  work- 

6 

-  53.122 

shops  . 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa- 

5 

496,841 

rate  from  dwelling) . 

34 

4,980 

Gasoline  and  service  stations.. 
Office  buildings,  including 

9 

36,500 

banks  . 

3 

17,750 

Public  works  and  utilities . 

3 

92,300 

Schools  . 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors'  temporary  offices, 

2 

62,750 

etc . 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

2 

500 

buildings  . 

20 

115,400 

All  other  non-residential  . 

1 

150 

Total  .  88  $  965,593 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs : 

On  Residential  Buildings : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  223  $  81,226 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  12  36.900 

On  non-residential  buildings. ...  78  154.302 


Total  .  313  $  272,428 


AIR  RAID  TRAINING 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  OCTOBER,  1940,  AND  OCTOBER,  1941 


Kind  op  Construction 

Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . 

845 

898 

+  6.2 

$1,977,436 

$2,861,971 

+  44.7 

Residential  buildings . 

341 

497 

+  45.7 

$1,208,910 

$1,623,950 

+34.3 

Non-residential  buildings - - 

116 

88 

—23.4 

555,709 

965,593 

+  73.7 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

389 

313 

—19.5 

212,817 

272,428 

+28.0 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  SEPTEMBER,  1941,  AND  OCTOBER,  1941 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kind  of  Construction 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Percentage 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Percentage 

1941 

1941 

Change 

1941 

1941 

Change 

Total . . 

788 

898 

+  13.9 

$1,725,526 

$2,861,971 

+  65.8 

Residential  buildings . 

372 

497 

+  33.6 

$1,262,734 

$1,623,950 

+  28.6 

Non-residential  buildings . 

76 

88 

+  15.7 

104,325 

965,593 

+825.5 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

340 

313 

—  7.9 

358,467 

272,428 

—  24.0 

Time  spent  by  employees  on  defense 
plant  air  raid  protection  training  pro¬ 
grams  which  they  attend  voluntarily 
after  regular  working  hours  will  not 
ordinarily  be  considered  “hours 
worked,”  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi¬ 
sion,  according  to  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  by  General  Fleming,  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Division. 


SUMMARY  OF  OCTOBER,  1941,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  October,  1940,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

New  Residential  Buildincs 

New 

Non-Residential 

Buildings 

Additions, 

TIONS  AND 

Altera- 

Rbpairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 
For 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct. 

1941 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct. 

1941 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct. 

1941 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct. 

1941 

Oct. 

1940 

Oct. 

1941 

Total . 

484 

$1,657,900 

$1,208,910 

$1,623,960 

388 

540 

$565,709 

$965,693 

$212,817 

$272,428 

$1,977,436 

$2,861,971 

Asheville . 

9 

$  45,378 

$  48,000 

$  45,378 

11 

9 

$  15,425 

$  80,875 

$  6,360 

$  9,971 

$  69,785 

$  136,224 

Charlotte . 

61 

218,033 

281,225 

241,583 

85 

69 

89,126 

61,403 

26.442 

22,150 

396,792 

325,136 

Concord . 

9 

23,900 

12,850 

23,900 

10 

9 

20,000 

2,760 

1,266 

3,500 

34,116 

30,160 

Durham . 

134 

434,030 

56,226 

434,030 

17 

153 

39,700 

572,700 

13,341 

13,676 

109,266 

1,020,305 

Elizabeth  City . 

3 

6,100 

10,650 

5,100 

8 

3 

10,575 

1,160 

8  500 

22  375 

13  600 

Fayetteville . 

46 

102,600 

130,700 

106,000 

66 

47 

14+00 

90,300 

7,865 

65,980 

1631365 

262+80 

Gastonia . 

4 

8,400 

22,300 

8,400 

10 

4 

5,050 

3  500 

600 

27  85n 

Goldsboro . 

13 

33,500 

11,660 

33,600 

4 

13 

3,000 

11550 

KOO 

Greensboro _ _ _ 

62 

181,160 

152,700 

189,150 

46 

63 

261,574 

63,495 

16,537 

13,948 

430+11 

266,693 

High  Point . 

18 

69,280 

57,975 

69,280 

16 

18 

19,017 

11,800 

86,701 

40,689 

163,693 

121,669 

Kinston . 

10 

18,900 

30,450 

33,200 

10 

16 

400 

2,625 

3,150 

16,750 

34,000 

62,476 

New  Bern . 

2,600 

2 

5  5D0 

3  500 

5  9 20 

Raleigh . . 

36 

179,200 

67,175 

179,200 

18 

37 

5,600 

34,700 

5,025 

3,350 

77’, 800 

217,250 

Rocky  Mount . 

25 

39,680 

38,050 

44,680 

14 

25 

2  105 

2,450 

12  605 

44  080 

Salisbury . 

8 

27,800 

20,900 

35,300 

8 

13 

900 

4,100 

7.615 

4,760 

29+15 

44+60 

Shelby . 

10 

18,450 

13  650 

1  8  450 

K 

10 

516 

Statesville . 

10 

9,000 

4,010 

o|ooo 

2 

10 

2,500 

18,000 

6,510 

27  000 

Thomas  ville . 

1 

1,500 

5,300 

1,600 

3 

1 

60 

1,650 

Wilmington . 

20,800 

5 

29,395 

9  35fi 

69  551 

Wilson . 

14 

27,550 

72,700 

27  550 

17 

14 

Winston-Salem . 

32 

114,549 

149^200 

118,749 

38 

36 

28*643 

1,395 

19,844 

43,685 

197,687 

'  163.829 

*  One-family,  two  family  dwellings;  totals  included  in  new  residential  buildings. 
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WAGE-HOUR  RESTITUTION 
PAYMENTS  MADE  TO 
EMPLOYEES 


A  total  of  $49,599.92  went  into 
North  Carolina  Commerce  during  No¬ 
vember  as  a  result  of  wage  restitution 
payments  by  72  establishments  to 
1,239  employees. 

The  sum  represents  the  difference 
between  wages  received  by  the  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  amounts  to  which  they 
were  entitled  under  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law. 

Eighty-one  additional  employers 
agreed  to  make  restitutions  totaling 
$45,597.48  to  1,278  employees. 

Of  the  total  payments  made,  $21,- 
852.58  was  paid  voluntarily  by  em¬ 
ployers  without  physical  inspections 
having  to  be  made,  while  $27,747.34 
was  paid  as  a  result  of  inspections 
which  revealed  violations  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law. 

Inspections  were  made  by  inspectors 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor,  through  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  un¬ 
der  which  the  State  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  is  charged  with  enforcement  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  North 
Carolina. 

A  total  of  248  inspections  were  made 
during  the  month,  of  which  57  revealed 
violations  requiring  restitution  and  12  6 
showed  violations  not  requiring  resti¬ 
tution.  Thirty-eight  cases  showed  no 
violation  of  the  Act.  The  major  viola¬ 
tion  was  of  the  record  keeping  require¬ 
ments. 

Cases  numbering  308  were  closed 
during  the  month.  Of  these,  161  were 
routine  inspection  cases;  87  were  com¬ 
plaint  inspection  cases;  and  60  were 
cases  closed  without  physical  inspec¬ 
tions  having  to  be  made. 

Twenty-one  cases  were  referred  to 
D.  Lacy  McBryde  of  the  Legal  Branch 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  for 
legal  action  or  for  legal  advice  during 
the  month.  One  criminal  action  and 
two  civil  actions  were  instituted.  One 
criminal  case  and  one  civil  case  were 
completed  during  the  month.  Attorney 
William  S.  Tyson  prepared  87  opinion 
letters. 

Citing  the  decreasing  resistance  to 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  Commissioner 
Shuford  said  recently  that  the  type  of 
work  being  done  by  the  inspectors  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  efficient  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law. 

“Employers  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  is  of  as  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  them  as  it  is  to  their  employees,” 
the  Commissioner  said.  “The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  minimum  wage-rates  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  of  work  tends  to  eliminate 
the  unfair  competition  created  by  sweat¬ 
shop  employers.  Management,  as  well 
as  labor,  now  realizes  better  than  ever 
before  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  is  a  type  of  legislation  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  benefit  all  economic  groups.” 


A  WAR  POLICY  FOR  LABOR 


The  war  which  nearly  everyone  was  expecting  is  here. 

Now  that  we  are  definitely  in  the  struggle,  every  effort  of  the  government  and 
the  people  must  be  bent  toward  winning  it. 

One  essential  to  complete  victory  is  total  production. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  totalitarian  regimes  which  we  are  fighting  is 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


The  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  reported  441  establishments  in¬ 
spected  during  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  A  total  of  14,627  employees  were 
employed  in  these  establishments. 

Violations 

A  total  of  944  violations  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  State  Labor  Laws  and 
rules  and  regulations  were  reported. 
These  violations  included  the  following: 


Hour  law  . 60 

Time  records  .  37 

Child  labor  .  420 

Sanitation  .  74 

Seats  . 1 

Drinking  water  facilities . 26 

Safety  code  violations .  192 

Miscellaneous  . 134 


APPRENTICESHIP  DIVISION 


A  special  emphasis  is  now  being 
placed  on  the  training  of  apprentices 
in  skilled  jobs  under  the  Victory  pro¬ 
gram,  and  Director  C.  L.  Beddingfield, 
of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  Division  again  calls  to  the 
attention  of  the  employers  of  skilled 
workmen  in  North  Carolina  that  the 
North  Carolina  Apprenticeship  Council 
has  the  facilities  for  assisting  in  this 
training.  Beddingfield  expresses  the 
Council’s  desire  to  cooperate  and  assist 
industry  in  meeting  the  requirements 
for  training  apprentices  in  these  skilled 
trades. 

Speed  is  an  important  factor,  Bed¬ 
dingfield  said  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  length  of  time  to  train  skilled 
workers  can  be  considerably  shortened. 
“The  Apprenticeship  Division  feels  that 
the  training  program  for  these  men 
should  be  multiplied  many  times  be¬ 
cause  the  demand  on  industry  for 
skilled  men  is  the  greatest  in  history 
and  will  be  even  greater  when  the 
American  all-out  production  for  defense 
program  is  completed,”  he  said. 

Standards  of  apprenticeship  are 
available  for  metal  trades  and  building 
construction  trades  and  Beddingfield 
urges  each  and  every  industry  to  ask 
for  any  help  or  guidance  it  needs  in 
shaping  a  program  of  training.  “The 
Apprenticeship  Division  is  ready  and 
anxious  to  help  in  any  way  that  it  can,"” 
he  said. 

Questions  and  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  phase  of  apprenticeship 
training  or  assistance  in  setting  up  a 
training  program  will  be  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  and  should  be  addressed  to  C.  D. 
Beddingfield,  Director  of  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Division,  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


the  virtual  impossibility  of  any  effective 
protest  by  labor  in  those  countries 
against  oppressive  and  intolerable 
working  conditions. 

We  do  not  want  such  a  state  of  affairs 
in  America. 

Necessity  dictates  that  when  a  nation 
is  fighting  for  its  life,  no  secondary 
consideration  must  be  allowed  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  full  production  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  struggle.  As 
a  result  of  this  necessity,  it  becomes 
all  too  easy  for  the  democratic  rights 
of  labor  to  be  lost  permanently  through 
the  long-term  effects  of  wartime  regu¬ 
lation.  The  gains  which  labor  has  made 
through  many  decades  of  painstaking 
effort  may  be  lost  in  a  few  short  years 
under  the  impact  of  total  war. 

We  hope  that  the  leaders  of  both 
labor  and  management  will  be  able  to 
formulate  a  workable  policy  for  the 
adjustment  of  their  differences  which 
will  obviate  the  necessity  for  rigid 
anti-strike  legislation.  If  they  are  able 
to  do  this,  the  interests  of  all  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  have  been  well  served. 

The  leaders  of  America’s  two  great¬ 
est  labor  organizations,  immediately 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  promised  the 
Nation  that  there  would  be  no  more 
strikes  in  war  industries.  This  is  a 
promise  which  we  believe  will  be  kept. 
Both  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor  know  that  they  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  cooperation  with  na¬ 
tional  defense,  and  everything  to  lose 
by  placing  group  interests  above  those 
of  the  Nation.  They  are  fully  aware 
that  the  elected  leaders  of  an  aroused 
people  would  not  tolerate  stoppages  of 
work  in  war  industries  at  such  a  time. 

These  same  representatives  of  the 
people  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  labor  is  now  willing  and  glad  to 
cooperate  fully  in  the  war  effort;  that 
no  thought  of  any  further  strikes  in 
war  industries  exists;  and  that  the 
innate  patriotism  of  American  labor  can 
be  relied  upon  to  handle  the  situation 
from  the  moment  that  war  is  declared. 

There  are  two  ways  of  achieving  full 
production.  One  is  the  Nazi  way, 
whereby  both  labor  and  management 
swiftly  become  the  impotent  slaves  of 
the  all-powerful  State. 

The  other  method  we  may  with  pride 
call  the  American  way,  in  which  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  on  all  sides  is  called 
into  play  to  achieve  maximum  produc¬ 
tion.  This  method  must  be  adopted 
without  delay — now — if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  conscription  of  labor  and 
capital. 

It  would,  again,  become  all  too  easy 
for  the  apostles  of  social  reaction,  those 
who  have  learned  nothing  from  the  sad 
examples  furnished  by  their  counter- 

(Continued  un  Page  2) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

..  —  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - - - — 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage 
of  the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly 
desired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment,  Payrolls,  and  Earnings  In  All  Manufacturing  and 
Non-Manufacturing  Industries 

OCTOBER-NOVEMBER,  1941 


Employment 

Payrolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Hours 

Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

Nov.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Nov.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Nov.,  1941 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

Nov.,  1941 

%  Change 

j  Over  Month 

r— 1 

00 

4->  <Ji 

Qr-4 

4->  r 

a  o 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total 

715  | 

211,385 

— 

.3 

84,159,427 

— 

1.3 

$19.67 

— 

1.0 

38.6 

—  .5 

51.1 

—  .3 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta. ... 

11 

972 

+ 

.1 

15,133 

— 

2.5 

15.56 

— 

2.6 

41.9 

—2.1 

36.9 

* 

240 

110,496 

* 

2,050,605 

— 

2.4 

18.55 

— 

2.5 

38.3 

—  .2 

48.4 

—2.4 

11 

630 

— 

8.8 

10,104 

— 

4.0 

16.03 

+  5.1 

48.9 

+  4.7 

32.7 

4* 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

18 

4,641 

— 

2.2 

87,020 

— 

2.2 

18.75 

* 

38.2 

—1.0 

49.1 

+  1.0 

26 

1,053 

+  17.0 

13,650 

+ 

3.7 

12.96 

—11.2 

35.6 

—9.8 

36.3 

—1.6 

Furniture . 

32 

9,331 

— 

.2 

184.059 

— 

5.4 

19.72 

— 

5.1 

40.3 

—8.4 

48.6 

+  4.9 

Hosiery— Full  Fashioned. 

51 

16,361 

— 

.6 

378,474 

+ 

.4 

23.14 

+ 

1.1 

37.6 

+  1.0 

61.5 

—  .1 

Hosiery — Seamless . 

73 

16,978 

+ 

.6 

298,148 

+ 

.9 

17.56 

+ 

.4 

36.3 

—  .5 

48.6 

+  1.2 

Knit  Goods — Flat . 

7 

4,670 

— 

1.6 

79,010 

— 

5.2 

16.91 

— 

3.6 

38.4 

—2.7 

43.9 

—1.1 

Lumber  (Including 

Planing  Mills) . 

41 

5,057 

— 

3.0 

87,028 

+ 

6.3 

17.20 

+ 

9.6 

40.7 

+  -7 

42.3 

+9.0 

Paper  Boxes  (Corrugated 
Folded,  Set-up) . 

12 

633 

_ 

9.3 

12,126 

_ 

8.0 

19.15 

+ 

1.3 

41.2 

—  .9 

46.3 

+2.2 

Pulp  Mills . 

5 

3,414 

+ 

2.2 

119,526 

+ 

6.1 

35.01 

+ 

3.7 

44.0 

+2.5 

79.5 

+  1.4 

Printing  and  Publishing 

23 

592 

— 

.8 

15,939 

— 

1.0 

26.92 

— 

.2 

34.5 

—1.4 

77.8 

+  1.1 

Rayon.. . 

20 

7,436 

— 

1.4 

154,486 

+ 

4.3 

20.77 

+ 

5.9 

41.3 

+3.7 

50.2 

+  2.0 

Tobacco  Products  (Snuff, 
Cigarettes,  and  Chew¬ 
ing  Tobacco) . 

8 

10,367 

+ 

.3 

266,564 

.6 

25.71 

1.0 

38.8 

—  .2 

66.1 

—  .8 

Woolen  Mills . 

5 

2,844 

2.0 

61.824 

— 

2.9 

21.73 

— 

.9 

40.7 

—  .9 

53.4 

+  -3 

Other  Industries . 

132 

15,920 

— 

1.7 

325,731 

— 

1.9 

20.46 

— 

.1 

38.8 

—1.5 

53.1 

+  1.7 

Non-Manufacturing 

Total . 

640 

11,670 

_ 

2.4 

$  204,270 

+ 

2.1 

$17.50 

+ 

1.0 

41.7 

—  .2 

41.0 

+  -7 

366 

5,379 

+ 

.3 

84,121 

+ 

3.8 

15.63 

+  3.4 

40.2 

* 

39.1 

+3.1 

Wholesale . 

110 

1,415 

.4 

43,077 

+ 

1.4 

30.44 

+ 

1.9 

41.5 

+  1.2 

75.5 

+  1.0 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and 

21 

1,138 

2.3 

14.010 

6.7 

12.31 

4.4 

43.7 

—4.3 

28.1 

+  -3 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

23 

807 

+ 

1.8 

12,274 

— 

1.8 

15.20 

— 

3.7 

38.5 

—3.7 

39.4 

* 

Public  Utilities . 

59 

1.002 

— 

1.2 

21,795 

— 

.3 

21.75 

+ 

1.0 

40.1 

—4.5 

57.0 

+  6.3 

20 

1,274 

4-13.1 

12.632 

4-16.5 

9.91 

+ 

3.0 

49.3 

+4.6 

hours 

19.7 

—4.8 

Insurance  and  Brokerage 

36 

342 

+ 

.2 

12,534 

+ 

.4 

36.64 

+ 

.1 

Nc 

reported 

Other  Lines  of  Trade . 

5 

313 

3.6 

3,827 

+ 

3.0 

12.22 

+ 

7.0 

47.3 

+  4.1 

26.0 

+2.7 

Total — All  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Non-Manu¬ 
facturing . 

1,355 

]  223.055 

_ 

.2 

|  $4,363,697 

- 

1.2 

$19.56 

.9 

38.7 

—  .5 

50.7 

—  .3 

t  No  change.  *  Insufficient  data  at  time  of  release. 
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WE  MAY  PRAISE  OUR  LAND 
THIS  SEASON 


Christmas,  1941: 

It  is  a  season  wheu  a  bloody  sword 
hangs  from  the  olive  branch  and  holi¬ 
day  bells  are  recast  into  bombs. 

It  is  not  a  time  to  repeat  the  old  com¬ 
fortable  phrases.  It  is  not  a  time  to 
lift  our  hands  to  the  sky  asking  for 
mercy  and  justice.  It  is  not  a  time  to 
ask  for  anything. 

It  is  time  to  give  an  answer.  We 
have  given  the  answer. 

Whatever  else  war  may  be,  it  is  a 
great  unifier.  In  facing  the  common 
enemy,  party  lines  disappear;  rich  man 
and  poor  man,  interventionist  and  iso¬ 
lationist,  are  drawn  together  in  an 
implacable  will  for  victory. 

No  selfish  interest,  no  class  or  group 
antagonism,  will  stand  in  the  way  of 
total  national  unity,  total  production, 
total  victory. 

There  is  no  way  of  measuring  the 
time  which  may  be  required  to  clear  the 
continents  and  the  oceans  of  the  enemy. 
No  way  of  measuring  the  toil,  the  sac¬ 
rifice,  the  personal  loss. 

Let  us  not  be  downcast,  however. 
Christmas  is  a  season  for  rejoicing. 

This  season  we  may  rejoice  in  the 
pride  and  glory  and  strength  of  our 
land.  We  may  praise  her  people  and 
her  cities;  her  farms,  rivers,  mountains, 
lakes.  We  may  rejoice  in  the  breadth 
and  beauty  of  our  land  stretching  from 
the  Eastern  Sea  to  the  Western  Sea. 
We  may  praise  her  free  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  her  religion. 

When  at  last  the  way  is  clear  for 
peace,  as  it  someday  shall  be,  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  greater  than  any 
nation  has  ever  had  on  this  planet.  We 
shall  have  a  chance  to  plan  the  future 
of  the  world.  As  the  greater  power,  a 
tremendous  responsibility  will  rest 
upon  our  Nation. 

Will  our  leaders  meet  the  challenge? 

When  victory  has  been  achieved, 
when  the  leaders  of  the  world  gather 
around  the  peace  table  to  remake  the 
maps  and  to  shape  the  lives  of  two 
billion  persons  on  this  earth,  let  us 
hope  that  the  highest  seat  in  that 
august  assembly  will  be  occupied  by 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  Let  us  hope  that 
His  simple  but  ultimately  invincible 
philosophy  will  fill  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  the  statesmen. 


RUNNYMEDE  MILLS  in  Tarboro, 
N.  C.,  are  working  one  of  their  Christ¬ 
mas  Vacation  days  in  order  to  give  the 
proceeds  to  the  Edgecombe  County  Red 
Cross.  The  202  mill  workers’  petition 
to  the  Tarboro  mill  heads  asking  that 
they  he  allowed  to  work  on  Monday, 
December  22,  was  granted,  and  the 
day’s  earnings  will  go  to  the  local  Red 
Cross  chapter. 


A  WAR  POLICY  FOR  LABOR 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


parts  among  our  enemies,  to  seize  upon 
the  present  situation  as  an  excuse  for 
the  imposition  of  drastic  curbs  upon 
all  the  free  and  democratic  rights  of 
American  labor.  Against  this  possi¬ 
bility  we  must  be  on  guard;  against  it 
American  labor  must  make  its  influ¬ 
ence  felt  through  every  legitimate 
means. 

In  advance  of  any  legislation  or 
Congressional  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  American  people  know  full  well 
that  working  hours  in  some  industries 
may  have  to  be  lengthened  in  order  to 
achieve  the  maximum  production  of 
war  commodities.  They  know  equally 
well,  however,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  wages  should  be  lowered  at  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  living  is  advancing  and 
the  money  which  they  receive  for  their 
work  will  buy  less  and  less  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life. 

The  American  people  are  determined 
to  win  this  war  and  to  win  the  peace 
which  followed.  They  are  not  willing 
to  permit  a  few  anti-social  reactionaries 
to  create  fascism  in  America  under  the 
pretense  of  fighting  it  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Nine  government  contracts  valued  at 
$2,298,436.72  were  awarded  to  textile 
manufacturers  in  North  Carolina  be¬ 
tween  October  27  and  November  28,  a 
summary  of  weekly  releases  received 
by  the  Statistical  Division  shows. 

Contracts  for  many  kinds  of  cotton 
and  woolen  merchandise  were  awarded 
to  numerous  North  Carolina  firms  last 
month.  Products  such  as  bath  towels, 
twill  cloth,  cotton  sheets,  undershirts, 
yarn,  duck,  woolen  socks,  drawers, 
blankets,  and  underwear,  were  among 
the  orders. 

Twenty-one  firms  in  the  State  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  help  supply  the  raw 
products  for  contracts  valued  at  $3,- 
988,268.32.  Some  of  these  contracts 
were  awarded  to  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Four  North  Carolina  manufacturers 
receiving  contracts  valued  at  $762,- 
400.70  are  to  be  totally  supplied  raw 
materials  by  North  Carolina  firms. 

A  contract  for  bath  towels  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,221,542.32  was  awarded  to  a 
Connecticut  firm  and  two  North  Caro¬ 
lina  firms  were  given  the  orders  for 
supplying  all  of  the  needed  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 
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TEXTILE  INSPECTIONS 
REVEAL  VIOLATIONS 
OF  WAGE-HOUR  LAW 


A  high  percentage  of  North  Carolina 
textile  manufacturing  plants  inspected 
by  State  Department  of  Labor  inspec¬ 
tors  during  November  were  found  to  be 
violating  the  record-keeping  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Reports  from  the  inspectors  reveal 
that  out  of  30  plants  in  which  inspec¬ 
tions  were  completed,  20  were  found 
to  be  keeping  inadequate  records. 

Three  firms  were  found  to  be  violat¬ 
ing  the  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  provisions  of  the  Act.  Only  four 
establishments  among  the  30  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  majority  of  the  violations  seem 
to  have  been  due  to  inadequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  record-keeping  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Act  on  the  part  of  em¬ 
ployers. 

The  plants  inspected  employ  12,531 
persons,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law. 

The  inspection  campaign,  which  is 
the  first  national  industry-wide  inspec¬ 
tion  of  textile  establishments  since  the 
wage  order  establishing  a  37  and  one- 
half  cents  minimum  hourly  wage  for 
textile  workers  became  effective  last 
June  30,  will  include  inspections  of 
more  than  500  Tar  Heel  plants.  These 
concerns  employ  approximately  150,000 
workers  who  are  covered  by  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law. 

All  mills  in  the  State,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  recently  inspected,  will 
be  visited  in  the  course  of  the  campaign 
and  investigated  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Particular  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  the  matter  of  deductions  from  pay¬ 
rolls  by  employers  for  facilities  fur¬ 
nished  their  employees.  Deductions  are 
allowed  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
only  for  “reasonable  cost’’  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  furnished. 


DEPARTMENT  ISSUES 
“A”  CERTIFICATES 


Ten  grade  “A”  certificates  have  been 
issued  to  six  establishments  in  North 
Carolina  since  October  31,  19  41,  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  proud  to  report. 

The  Wiscasset  Mills  Company  in 
Albemarle,  N.  C.,  which  received  the 
“A”  rating  in  November,  holds  a  most 
outstanding  record  in  cleanliness  and 
safety  and  good  working  conditions  for 
its  employees.  Each  of  the  five  plants 
operated  by  the  Wiscassett  Company 
has  held  “A”  ratings  since  certificates 
were  first  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  1937. 

The  Carolina  Aluminum  Company  in 
Badin,  the  Oakboro  Cotton  Mills  Com¬ 
pany  in  Oakboro,  and  the  White  Dairy 
Products  Company  in  Raleigh,  were 
issued  grade  “A”  certificates  in  the 
past  two  months,  and  each  of  these 
establishments  has  also  held  its  record 
of  “A”  since  1937. 

Two  newcomers  to  the  “A”  rating 
group  have  recently  been  issued  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  Wilkinson  Cleaners  in 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C.,  received  its  first 
certificate  November  24,  and  Ross  Fab¬ 
ric,  Inc.,  Morganton,  N.  C.,  received  its 
first  certificate  December  10,  19  41. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  proud 
of  the  good  reports  from  these  estab¬ 
lishments  and  hopes  that  these  records 
will  inspire  fellow  establishments  in 
North  Carolina  to  improve  their  plant’s 
working  conditions. 


CONCILIATION  SERVICE 


A  full  month’s  production  was  made 
by  North  Carolina  industries  during  the 
past  month,  and  the  State’s  industries 
are  still  producing  with  full  speed 
ahead.  Not  one  industry  in  the  State 
was  held  up  by  strikes  or  lockouts  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  Frank  Crane,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  Conciliator,  reported. 

During  the  past  four  weeks  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service  has  been  in  contact 
with  two  situations  involving  4,600 
employees.  These  situations  came  up 
when  the  employees  and  employers 
failed  to  agree  upon  contract  renewals. 
In  these  situations  threatened  strikes 
were  imminent  over  maintenance  of 
union  membership  and  “check-off’’  of 
dues. 

In  another  situation  involving  200 
employees  no  international  union  was 
involved  but  the  workers  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  local  group  of  employees 
who  formed  an  independent  union. 
Only  a  threatened  strike  arose  in  this 
situation. 

Two  of  the  companies  involved  in 
disputes  this  month  held  important  de¬ 
fense  orders,  Crane  said. 


WAGE  ORDER  FOR  BUS 
INDUSTRY 


A  40  cent  minimum  wage  order  for 
the  passenger  motor  carrier  industry, 
effective  January  5,  1942,  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  General  Philip  B.  Fleming, 
former  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  40  cent  rate  was  recommended 
September  4,  by  the  passenger  motor 
carrier  industry  committee  equally  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  employers,  the  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  public.  Of  the  36,000 
employees  in  the  industry,  approximate¬ 
ly  4,000  will  receive  pay  increases  as  a 
result  of  the  wage  order.  However, 
very  few  over-the-road  employees  of 
bus  companies  receive  less  than  40 
cents  an  hour.  Most  of  those  to  receive 
increases  are  maintenance  and  office 
workers,  red  caps  and  other  employees 
of  bus  terminal  companies,  principally 
located  in  the  South.  Employees  of 
local  motor  bus  carriers,  exempted  by 
the  Act,  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
new  minimum. 

The  industry  under  the  wage  order 
is  defined  as: 

“The  industry  carried  on  by  any  per¬ 
son  who  holds  himself  out  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  to  engage  in,  or  under  indi¬ 
vidual  contracts  or  agreements  en¬ 
gages  in,  the  transportation  by  motor 
vehicle  of  passengers  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  over  regular  or  irregular  routes 
or  under  individual  contracts  or  agree¬ 
ments  engages  in  transportation  of  pas¬ 
sengers  by  motor  vehicle  necessary  to 
the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
commerce.  The  term  does  not  include 
the  industry  carried  on  by  any  local 
trolley  or  motor  bus  carrier  or  that  part 
of  the  industry  carried  on  by  any  car¬ 
rier  of  passengers  by  rail  or  water  or 
any  company  which  is  subject  to  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Order  No.  34  defining  the 
railroad  carrier  industry.” 

The  definition  covers  all  occupations 
in  the  industry  including  clerical,  main¬ 
tenance,  shipping  and  selling. 


THE  STATE-WIDE  SAFETY  CON¬ 
FERENCE  will  hold  its  19  42  conven¬ 
tion  at  Charlotte,  May  14-16,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Charlotte. 
Several  hundred  industrial  and  business 
representatives  are  expected  to  attend. 


THE 

Veterans 9  Service 
Division 

-  FRANK  M.  SASSER,  Serriee  Officer  - 

November,  1941 


Letters  written  .  354 

Folders  reviewed  .  253 

Examinations  .  jg 

Personal  interviews  . 99 

Hospitalization  .  29 

Appearances  before  rating  board .  163 

New  cases  .  59 

Old  cases  . 319 

Total  cases  . 492 

Compensation  . .....y. . .  24 

Increased  compensation  . $  956.85 

Back  compensation  .  3  249*70 

Total  compensation  .  "  4[206i55 


APPOINT  WAGE  COMMITTEE 
FOR  CIGARETTE  AND 
TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

The  prospect  of  a  new  minimum  wage 
for  employees  in  North  Carolina’s  ex¬ 
tensive  cigarette  and  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  looms  nearer  now  that 
the  industry  committee  appointed  by 
General  Philip  B.  Fleming,  former  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  is  holding  hearings  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  on  the  subject  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage. 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  said  recently  that  any  persons 
interested  in  presenting  oral  or  written 
evidence  on  competitive  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  industry  should  com¬ 
municate  with  A.  B.  Long,  Acting  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Industry  Committee 
Branch,  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Serving  on  the  committee  are  these 
four  North  Carolinians:  Representing 
the  public,  Douglas  B.  Maggs  of  Duke 
University;  representing  the  employees, 
S.  E.  Blame  of  Durham;  representing 
the  employers,  James  S.  Ficklen  of 
Greenville,  and  W.  H.  Ogsbury  of  Dur¬ 
ham. 

Commissioner  Shuford  said  that  as 
defined  in  the  administrative  order  ap¬ 
pointing  the  committee,  the  cigarette 
and  tobacco  industry  includes  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes,  snuff,  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco  and  smoking  tobacco  from 
any  types  of  tobacco,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  or  marketing  (including  wholesal¬ 
ing)  of  non-cigar  types  of  leaf  tobacco. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
workers  are  employed  annually  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  in  North  Carolina. 
In  1939,  ten  cigarette  plants  alone 
employed  over  17,000  persons  and  paid 
them  nearly  $14,000,000  in  wages.  In 
October  of  this  year,  an  avei’age  hourly 
wage  of  66.7  cents  was  paid  to  more 
than  10,000  employees  in  eight  ciga¬ 
rette  and  tobacco  manufacturing  plants 
which  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

“There  are  however,  numerous  re¬ 
drying,  stemming  and  other  processing 
plants  in  the  State  in  which  employees 
are  receiving  no  more  for  their  work 
than  the  statutory  minimum  wage  of 
30  cents  an  hour  required  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Wage  and  Hour  Law,”  the  Com¬ 
missioner  said. 

The  more  than  100  l’edrying  plants  in 
the  State  employ  seasonally  some  3  5,- 
000  workers.  Mr.  Shuford  said  that  the 
pay  of  several  thousands  of  these  em¬ 
ployees  would  be  raised  by  any  wage 
order  placing  the  minimum  at  more 
than  30  cents  an  hour. 
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November  Building  Permits 


Prepared  by  Statistical  Division 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
SHOWS  DROP  FOR 
NOVEMBER 


As  a  result  of  defense  priorities  and 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  season,  the 
estimated  cost  of  building  construction 
in  the  21  largest  North  Carolina  cities 
during  November  was  12.9  per  cent 
below  that  of  November  1940,  and  58.7 
per  cent  below  that  of  October,  1941. 

The  only  increase  was  shown  by  non- 
residential  building  which  was  34.2  per 
cent  above  that  of  November,  1940, 
but  even  so  was  64.1  per  cent  below 
October,  1941. 

A  total  of  $1,179,333  was  spent  on 
construction  as  compared  with  $1,355,- 
329  for  November,  1940,  and  $2,861,- 
971  for  October,  19  41. 

Of  the  amount  spent  $674,158  was  for 
residential  building,  $346,074  for  non- 
residential  building,  and  $159,101  for 
additions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  reporting 
with  an  expenditure  of  $189,222.  Fay¬ 
etteville  was  second  and  Greensboro 
third. 


LENOIR  LEADS  TOWNS 


Lenoir  led  the  2  5  North  Carolina 
towns  of  less  than  10.000  population 
reporting  building  construction  for  the 
month  of  November  with  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $37,300.  Lexington  was  sec¬ 
ond  and  Graham  third. 

A  total  amount  of  $263,905  was 
spent  by  the  25  towns.  Of  this  amount. 
$184,940  went  for  residential  building 
to  provide  for  59  families.  The  re¬ 
mainder  included  $46,360  for  non-resi- 
dential  building  and  $32,605  for  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 

Towns  reporting  included  Asheboro, 
Burlington,  Graham,  Edenton,  Forest 
City,  Greenville.  Hamlet,  Henderson, 
Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lexington, 
Lumberton,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City, 
Morganton,  Mount  Airy,  Reidsville, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Rockingham,  San¬ 
ford,  Southern  Pines,  Spencer,  Spin- 
dale,  Washington,  and  Williamston. 


AID  IN  DEFENSE 


W.  M.  McLaurine,  secretary  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said  recently  that  the  textile 


TYPE  OF  NOVEMBER  BUILD 
ING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  21 
CITIES  REPORTING 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 
Were  Issued 

TYPE  OF  BUILDING  No.  Cost 

Residential  Buildings : 

One-family  dwellings  .  197  $571,208 

Two-family  dwellings  .  24  77,150 

One-family  and  two-family 
dwellings  with  stores  or 

shops  therewith  .  1  1,700 

Multi-family  (three  or  more 

families)  dwellings  .  3  22,500 

Multi-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith. ...  1  1,200 

Non-housekeeping  dwellings  1  400 

Total  .  227  $674,158 

Non-Residential  Buildings  : 

Amusement  and  recreation 

places  .  5  $  40,150 

Churches  .  3  50,450 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice 
plants,  laundries,  and  other 

workshops  .  2  15,000 

Garages,  public  .  2  1,075 

Garages,  private  (when  sepa¬ 
rate  from  dwelling)  .  25  9,335 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  5  26,339 

Office  buildings,  including 

banks  .  4  3,300 

Public  buildings  (city, 

county,  state)  . «...  1  11,000 

Public  works  and  utilities .  2  90,000 

Schools  .  1  3,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

etc .  6  2,710 

Stables  and  barns .  3  4,150 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings  .  35  89,565 


Total  .  94  $346,074 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs : 

On  Residential  Buildings : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  ....  161  $  84,306 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  30  15,402 

On  non-residential  buildings..  66  59,393 

Total  .  257  $159,101 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  NOVEMBER,  1940,  AND  NOVEMBER,  1941 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

1941 

Percentage 

Change 

Total 

602 

578 

-  3.9 

$1,355,329 

$1,179,333 

—12.9 

232 

227 

-  2.1 

730,335 

257,870 

367,124 

674,158 

346.074 

-  7.6 

82 

94 

+  14.6 
—10.7 

+34.2 

—56.6 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs . 

288 

257 

159,101 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  IDENTI¬ 
CAL  CITIES  OCTOBER,  1941,  AND  NOVEMBER,  1941 


Kind  of  Construction 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Percentage 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Percentage 

1941 

1941 

Change 

1941 

1941 

Change 

Total . . . 

898 

578 

—35.6 

$2,861,971 

$1,179,333 

—58.7 

497 

227 

— 54.3 

1,623,950 

965,593 

272,428 

674,158 

346,074 

159,101 

—58.4 

88 

94 

+  6.8 

—64.1 

Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs 

313 

257 

—17.8 

—41.5 

industry  stands  ready  to  operate  on  a 
seven  days  a  week  basis,  or  to  do  what¬ 
ever  may  be  required  to  supply  in¬ 
creased  demands  arising  from  the  war 
situation. 

He  said  that  the  task  so  far  has  been 
to  equip  an  army  of  1,500,000  men. 
If  an  army  of  4,500,000  to  5,000,000 
men  is  needed,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
big  increase  in  textile  output. 


SUMMARY  OF  NOVEMBER,  1941  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  21  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Totals  of  November,  1940,  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion* 

New  Residential  Buildings 

New 

Non-Residential 

Buildings 

Additions, 

TIONS  AND 

Altera- 

Repairs 

Estimated  Cost  of 
.All  Construction 
Work 

Estimated  Cost 

Families  Provided 

For 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

1941 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

1941 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

1941 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

1941 

Nov. 

1940 

Nov. 

1941 

Total . 

221 

$648,358 

$730,335 

$674,158 

263 

263 

$257,870 

$346,074 

$367,124 

$159,101 

$1,355,329 

$1,179,333 

Asheville . 

5 

21,150 

10,100 

21,150 

4 

5 

5,200 

100,300 

7,975 

2,910 

23,375 

124,360 

Charlotte . 

33 

145,550 

159,300 

145,550 

59 

44 

92,900 

24,830 

71,725 

18,842 

323.925 

189,222 

Concord . 

9 

31,600 

13,500 

31,600 

6 

9 

300 

5,700 

5,225 

960 

19,025 

38,260 

Durham . 

12 

37,650 

96.025 

37,650 

27 

13 

12,500 

1.500 

6,550 

5,510 

115,075 

44,660 

Elizabeth  City . 

5 

14,300 

5,525 

14,300 

5 

5 

20,250 

500 

5,000 

250 

30,775 

15.050 

Fayetteville . 

27 

65,600 

44,800 

67,300 

16 

29 

5.400 

97,700 

5.425 

8,300 

55,625 

173,300 

Gastonia . 

6 

11,300 

7,700 

15,800 

2 

12 

4,200 

5,650 

16,000 

6,000 

27,900 

27,450 

6 

21,700 

17,800 

21,700 

I  1 

7 

500 

10,250 

28,050 

22,200 

Greensboro . 

31 

96,600 

57,535 

109,600 

19 

39 

14,300 

6,470 

24,374 

9,458 

96,209 

125,528 

High  Point . 

5 

10,950 

46,705 

11,350 

13 

5 

8,005 

8,100 

22,357 

26,237 

77,067 

45,687 

15 

32,550 

14,000 

38,750 

6 

22 

7,850 

7,700 

14,000 

54,300 

6,000 

4 

3,525 

5,000 

3,525 

Raleigh . 

10 

30,500 

58,800 

30,500 

14 

ii 

45,650 

23,700 

7,325 

5,625 

111,775 

59,825 

15 

29,200 

43,300 

29,200 

17 

15 

5,000 

108,300 

156.600 

29,200 

Salisbury . 

2 

5,100 

20,600 

5,100 

7 

2 

24,300 

33,250 

6,015 

13,036 

50,915 

51,386 

Shelby . 

ii 

31,098 

24,300 

31,098 

4 

12 

1,800 

1,250 

130 

250 

26,230 

32,598 

4 

5.500 

5,500 

7 

5,500 

3 

4,400 

2,600 

4,400 

3 

4 

90 

50 

175 

2,690 

4,625 

500 

1 

7,500 

16,000 

550 

8,550 

16,000 

Wilson . 

4 

14,300 

32,700 

14,300 

10 

4 

3,500 

75 

2,500 

500 

38,700 

14,875 

Winston-Salem . 

18 

39,310 

69,545 

39,310 

35 

18 

6,975 

12,649 

67,423 

49,823 

143,943 

101,782 

*  One-family,  two  family  dwellings;  totals  included  in  new  residential  buildings. 
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